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THE PREFACE. 


The first object of this publication was to give the text of the Canthrmtixt Tales as 
correct as the MSS. within the reach of the Editor would enable him to make it. 

The account of former Editions, in the Appendix to this Preface (a), will shew, that this 
object had hitheito been either entirely neglected, or at least very imperfectly pursued. The 
Editor therefore has proceeded as if his author had never been published before. He has 
formed the text throughout from the MSS. and has paid little regard to the readings of any 
edition, except the two hy Caxton, each of which may now be considered as a Manuscript. A 
List of the MSS. collated, or consulted, upon this occasion is subjoined (b). 


In Older to make the proper use of these MSS , to unravel the confusions of the% orthogra- 
phy, and to judge between a great number of various readings, it was necessary to enq^uire 
into the state of our language and ver'^ification at the time when Chaucer wrote, and also, as 
much as was possible, into the peculiarities of his style and manner of composition. Nor was 
it less necessary to examine with some attention the work now intended to be republished ; to 
draw a line between the imperfections, which may be supposed to have been left m it by the 
author, and those which have crept into it since ; to distinguish the parts where the authoi 
appears as an inventor, from those where he is merely a translator, or imitator ; and throughout 
the whole to trace his allusions to a variety of forgotten books and obsolete customs. As a 
certain degree of4nformation upon all these pomts will he found to he necessary even for the 


reading of the Cianterbury Tales with intelligence and satisfaction, the Editor hopes he shall 
be excused supposing, that the majority of his readers will not be displeased with his 
attempt to ^orten at least the labour of their enq^uiries, by laying before them such parts of 
the result jif his own researches, as he judges ‘Will be most conducive to that purpose. He has 
led to the text, 1. Ax Essay* on the Language and Yebsjficatiox of 
CHAH^ng^ 2. An ixTB-omrcTOB-Y Discourse to the Canterbury Tales ; and 3. Notes, 

p, he J 

I ‘booRby^gja^Y^ -tjia third, § 1 — 6. is contained a short view of English Poetry to the time of Chancer, the 
Jit he wysfjjjgpjjjjjg ^tijch the Editor might perhaps have saved himself, if he had foreseen, that Mr Waxton’g 
r&odk, trevf Bngmsh Pobtey would have appeared so soon. Both the Essay and the IntToduciorp Ducourse were 
pfore hy ygj j.q Warton's hook was published ; which is mentioned, not so much to obviate any suspicKm ol 
e never sa^as to apologise for whatever defects there may be in either of those treatises, from a want of the lighta 
p fyll at earned and elegant writer has thrown upon all parts of this subject. 

^’’'orreeted m ® 


I 

\ 



ii THE PBEFACE. , 

into wMcli he has thrown an acconnt of the most material various readings ; illustrations of 
particular passages ; and explanations of the most uncommon words and plirases, especially 
such as are omitted, or ill explained, in the Glossary to Urry’s Edition. 

He had once an intention of adding a Glossary*, and a Life of Chaucer. From the former 
of these undertakings he was deterred by the hulk to wluch this puhlication had already 
swollen, and by the consideration that a Glossary, adapted to a part only of Chaucer’s writings, 
must necessarily be a very imperfect work, the utility of which would by no means be propor- 
tionable to the labour employed in compiling it. If this attempt, to invite the attention of the 
public to their too much neglected bard, should so far succeed as to bring to light any 3^ISS. 
by the help of which, together with those in the Bodleian and other Libraries, the remainder 
of the writings of Chaucer might he restored to a tolerable degree of purity, a good Glossary 
to the whole would he a most useful work, and indeed would answer all the purposes ot a 
Dictionary of our antient Language. 

With respect to a life of Chaucer, he found, after a reasonable waste of time and pains in 
searching for materials, that he coud add few /acts to those, which liave already appeared m 
several lives of that poet ; and he was not disposed, either to repeat the comments and inven- 
tions, by which former biographers have endeavoured to supply the deficiency of fiicts, or to 
substitute any of his own for the same laudable purpose. Instead therefore of a formal life of 
his author, which, upon these principles, must have been a very meagre nairatiou, he has 
added to this Preface (c) a short Abstract op the historical passages or the Life 
OF Chaucer, with remarks, which may serve to separate for the future those passages from 
others, which have nothing to recommend them to credit, but the single circumstance of 
having been often repeated. 

He will detain the reader no longer than just to observe, that in the following edition of the 
Canterbury, Tales he does not recollect to have deviated from the MSS. (except, perhaps, by 
adding the final to a very few words) in any opa instance, of which the reader is not adver- 
tised in the notes. 


[■>* This intention the learned Editor afterwardacanie I into execution, and pn'bil'shed a Glossary in 
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(a) an account of former editions of the canterbury tales. 

The Art of Printing had been invented and exercised for a considerable time, in most 
countries of Europe, before the Art of Criticism was called in to superintend and direct its 
operations. It is therefore much more to the honour of our meritorious countryman 'William 
Caxton, thathe chose to make the Canterbury Tales one of the earliest productions of his press, 
than it can he to his discredit, that he printed them very incorrectly. He probably took the first 
MS. that he coud procure to print from, and it happened unluckily to he one of the worst in all 
respects that he coud possibly have met with. The very few copies of this Edition, which are 
now remaining*, have no date, hut Mr. Ames supposes it to have been printed in 1475 or 0. 

It is still more to the honour of Caxton, that when he was informed of the imperfections of 
his edition, he very readily undertook a second, “for to satisfy the author,” (as he says himself,) 
whereas tofore by ignorance he had erred in hurting and diffaming his hook.” His whole 
account of this matter, in the Preface to this second Edition, is so clear and ingenuous, that I 
shall insert it below in his own words This Edition is also without date, except that the 
Preface informs us, that it was printed six years after the first. 


* The late Mr. West was so obliging as to lend me a complete copy of this Edition, which is now, as I have heard, in 
the King’s Library. There is another complete copy in the Library of Merton College, which is illuminated, and has 
a ruled line under every printed one, to give' it the appearance, I suppose, of a MS. Keither of these boohs, though 
seemingly complete, has any Preface or Advertisement. 

^ Pref. to Cdxton’s 2d Edit, from a copy in the Library of St. John’s Coll. Oxford. AmeSt p. 55.— Whiche book I 
have dylygently oversen, and duly examyned to the ende that it be made accordyng unto his owen makyng ; for I 
fynde many of the sayd hookes, whiche wryters have ahrydgyd it, and many thynges left out, and in some places have 
aette certayn versys that he never made ne sette in hys booke ; of whyche bookes so incorrecte was one broughte to me 
VI. yere passyd, whiche I supposed had ben veray true and correcte, and accordyng to the same I dyde do enprynte a 
certayn nomber of them, whyche anon were solde to many and dyverse gentyl men, of whom one gentylman cam to 
me, and sayd that this hook was not according in many places xmto the book that Geiferey Chaucer had made. To 
whom I answered, that I had. made it accordyng to my copye, and by me was nothyng added no mynushyd. Thenno 
he sayd, he knew© a book whyche hys fader had and m^he lovyd, that was very trewe, asad accordyng unto hys owen 
< , first book by hym made ; and sayd more, yf I wold enprynte it agayn, he wold gete me the same book for a copye. How 
’ be it he wyst well that hys fader wold not gladly departe fro it. To whom I said, in caas that he coude gete me such© 
I a book, trewe and correcte, yet I wold ones endevoyre me to enprynte it agayn, for to satisfy the auctoux, where as 
I tofore by ygnoraunce I erryd in hurfcyng and dyffamyng his book in dyverce places, in setting in somme thynges that 
““I he never sayd ne made, and leving out many thynges that he made, whyche ben requysite to he sette in it. And thug 
we fyll at accord, and he full gentylly gate of hys fader the said hook, and delyverod it to me, by whiche I have 
corrected my book, as heere after alle alonge hy the ajdo of almighty God shal folowe, whom I humhly beseohe, &o. 
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APPENDIX TO THE PHEFACE. 


Ames mentions an Edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, “ Collected by William Caxton, 
and printed by Wynken de Worde atWestmestre, in 1495. Folio/’ He does not appear to have 
seen it himself, nor have I ever met with any other authority for its existence ; which however 
I do not mean to dispute. If there was such an Edition, we may be tolerably sure, that it was 
only a copy of Caxton’s. 

This was certainly the case of both Pynson’s Editions. He has prefixed to both the intro- 
ductory part of Caxton’s Prohemye to his 2d Edition, without the least alteration* In what 
follows, he says, that he purposes to imprint his book [in the first Edition] a cojL>y of tk£ said 
McesUr Oaxton^ and [in the second] hy a copy of WUUani Caxtoii's imprintlny^. That the Copy, 
mentioned in both these passages, by which Pynson purposed to imprint, was really Caxton’s 
second Edition, is evident from the slightest comparison of the three books- Pynson’s first 
Edition has no date, but is supposed (upon good grounds, I think) to have been printed not 
long after 1491, the year of Caxton’s death. His second Edition ^ is dated in 1529, and was the 
first ill which a Collection of some other pieces of Chancer was added to the Canterbury Tales. 

The next Edition, which I have been able to meet with, was printed by Thomas Godfray in 
1532. If this he not the very Edition which Leland speaks of® as jirinted by Berthelette, ith 


Mr. Liewis in has Life of Caxton, p. 104, has published a minute account of the contents of this edition from a topy 
in the Lihiary of Magdalen College, Cambticlge, but without deciding whether it is the first or the second edition. 

It is undoubtedly the second ; hut the Preface is lost. Theie is an imperfect copy of this edition in the l^Iuseuna. and 
another in the Library of the Koyal Society. Both together would not make a complete one. 

e See the Prohemies to Pynson’s 1st and 2d Editt. in the Preface to tTrry’s Chaucer. There is a complete copy ol 
Pynson’s 1st Edit, in the Library of the Royal Society. 

4 I venture to caU this Pynson’s 2d Edit though Ames |fiom some notes of Bagforcl) speaks of Editions in 152d and 
*52S. He does not appear to have seen them himself. Mr. West had a copy of the Edition of in which the name 
of the prmter and the date of the impression are regularly set down at the end of the Canterbury Tales. After that 
follow “ Troilus and Creseide^’ and “ The Boke o/ Paine,” at the end of which last is a note, copied from Caxton’s edition 
of the same book, with this addition, And here foloweth another of Ms workes. But in Mr. West’s copy nothing 
followed. The writer of the Preface- to Ed. Urr. seems to have had the use of a copy of this Edition in 1526, which 
contained some other pieces of Chaucer’s, and several by other hands. See the Pref. to Ed. Urr. 

e I think it necessary to state Lelahd’s account of the editions of Chaucer in his own words, from Tanner’s BM 
Brzt. V. Chaucer. “Kon alienmn ineo erit instifcuto palam facere, Quhelmum Caxodunum, hominem nec indiligenteai 
neo indootum, et quem constat primum Londim artem exeieuisse typographicam, Chauceri opera, quotquot vel pretio 
vel precibus comparare potuit, in unum volumen colUglsse, Vicit tamen Caxodunicam editionem BertholHns nostex 
operd ffiiUelmi Thynni^ qui multo labors, sedulitate, ac curd usus in perquirendis vetustis exemplarihua, multa primes 
adjecit < ditionl. Sed nec in hac parte caruit Brianus Tucca, mihi familiaritate conjunctissimus, et Anglic* lingu®> 
oloqucntia miiiflcus, sud glorid, edita in postremam impressionem prafaiione elimatd, luculenfcd, eloganti. Sequar 
igitur codieem abhinc anms impressum, et promissura adponam syllabon.” He then gives a Syllabus of the 

works of Chaucer, contained in that Edition, as follows ; “ Fabulce Cantianoe xxiv, quarum du* solutd oratione scripts-’ ; 
sed Petri Aratoris fabulat qu® communi dootorutn consensu Chaucero, tanquazn vero parent!, attribuitur, in iitrSqlte 
editione, quia malos saeerclotum mores vehementer increpavit, suppressa est. Be arte amandi alias Eomaunae of the 
Bosef &c. 

Before X make any remarks upon this account, X must observe tbat it was drawn up by Leland before the year 1540. 
This appears from his **New Year’s gift to Henry YHI. in the xxxvii yeare of his raygne,” (1 Jan. 1546.) in which he 
says expressly, that he had spent the last six years in travelling about the kingdom, ** all his other occupations inter- 
mitted,” [[Ed* 1745 * p. xxh, prefixed to Lolaad’s Itin. v. i .3 so that his book Be Viris illustrious, which h© speaks of as 
finished in the same piece, p. xxi. must have been finished before he set out upon his travels. X will ohaerve too, by 
the way, that the Biographers of Leland seem to have confounded these last six years travels with his former travels^ 
la execution of the Commission granted to him by Henry Till, to serche the Libraries of Monasteries, Colleges, &c. 
That Commission was granted in the year 1533, 25 H Till, but how many years he spent in the execution of it, there 
Is Jio authority, that X can find, for determining with precision. 

la the account above-quoted, Leland is certainly mistaken in saying that Caxton collected the works of Chaucer 
into me volume^ He printed two Editions of the Canterbury Tales by themselves, as has been shewn above. He also 
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the assistance of Mr. William Thynne, (as I rather suspect it is,) we may be assured that it 
was copied from that. Mr. Thynne^s Dedication to Henry Till, stands at the head of it ; 
and the great number of Chaucer’s works, never before published, which appear in it, fully 

printed Boethina, Troilns andCreasida, and theBoke of Fame ; but each in a separate volume ; and some smaller pieces 
of Chaucer, intermixed with several of Lydgate, &c. in another volume, of which the contents may be seen in Mid- 
dleton’s Dissert, p. 263. n, [d] ; but it does not appear that ho ever attempted to collect these separate publications 
into one volume. 

Leland is also inaccurate, at least, in representing the edition by Thynne as coming next after that by Caxton, 
without taking any notice of the intermediate editions by Pynson, and especially that in 1526, in which an attempt 
was really made to collect the works of Chaucer into one volume. 

It may appear presumptuous to go further, and to charge him with inaccuracy in his description of that very 
edition by Thynne, which he seems to have had before his eyes, but I am much inclined to suspect, (as I have inti- 
mated in the text,) that the edition which he speaks of as printed by Berthelette was really printed by Godfray, and 
that the Preface of Brianus Tucca (Sir Brian Take) which he commends so much, was nothing else but the Prefatory 
address, or Dedication, to the King, which is prefixed to Godfray’s and other later editions in the name of Mr- William 
Thynne. The mistake may not have been so extravagant, as it appears to be at first. It is possible, that Berthelette 
might be concerned in putting fqrth the edition of 1532, though it was printed by Godfray ; and it is very probable, 
that the Dedication, (which is in such a style as I think very likely to be commended by Leland,) though standing in 
the name of Mr. William Thynne, was composed for him by Sir Brian Take. Mr. Thynne himself, I apprehend, was 
rather a lover, than a master, of these studies. 

In support of this suspicion I observe, 1. that the syllabus, which Leland has given of the contents of Berthelette’s 
edition, agrees exactly enough with the contents of the edition by Godfray, a few small pieces only being omitted by 
him. 2. The date of Godfray’s Edition in 1532 agrees perfectly with what Leland says of the edition in question, (viz. 
that it was printed a fevo years "before,) and with the probable date of Mr. Thynno’s edition, which appears to have 
been published not earlier than 1530, and certainly not later than 1532. It was not published earlier than 1530, 
because the French Grammar made by an Englishman, mentioned in the Dedication, must mean, in all prohability^ 
Z’esclaircisement de la langue Frangoise by John Palsgrave, the printing of which was finished by John Hawkins, 
xviii July, 1530, and the Privilege granted on the 2 September following. It was not later than 1532, because the Dedi- 
cation appears in Godfray’s edition of that year. 3. If Berthelette had printed Mr. Thynne’s edition, in 1531 (we will 
suppose), it is inconceivable that Godfray should set about another edition so immediately as to be able to publish it the 
very next year. Though the printers of that age had a very imperfect notion, I apprehend, of Copy-right at Comnaon 
Law, they may be presumed to have had always a certain Common Sense, which would restrain them from under- 
taking a new impression of a book, while a considerable number of copies of a former impression remained iinsoldj 
whether those copies belonged to themselves or to others. Besides, Godfray’s edition has no appearance of a hasty, 
piratical impression. It is upon a fine paper, and the types and presswoi'k are remarkably neat and elegant 4. 1 think 
we have Berthelette's own authority for believing that he did not print Mr. Thynne’s edition of Chaucer. In the pre- 
face to Gower’s Confessio Amantis, which he published in this very year 1532, after having mentioned Troyliu and 
(^eseyde,h& goes on thus ; **Thc whiche noble warke and many other of the saydeChausers, that never were before im- 
printed, and those that very fewe men knewe and fewer hadde them, be now of late put forthe together in a fayre vdlume. ’ 
There can be no doubt that in this passage he refers to Mr. Thynne’s edition, and if he had printed it himself, I thinli 
he would certainly have claimed the honour of it. At the same time, the favourable manner in which he speaks of it. 
would lead one to imagine, (as has been suggested above,) tbat he had some concern in it. 

Upon the whole therefore I am persuaded, that the edition by Godfray in 1532 is the edition which Leland speaks o: 
as printed by Berthelette I have given above what I conjecture to have been the probable grounds of his mistake 
But indeed, when we recollect the hurry in which this work of Leland must have been compiled, and that it was lef 
by him unfinished, we need not seek for any other causes of the inaccuracies with which it abounds. In the lattei 
part of the passage cited above, he speaks of The Ploughman's Tale by the title of Petri Aratoris fabuZa, confoundinj 
it, in the title at least, with Pierce Ploughman's rmotis. For I do not suppose that he meant to attribute the Vision 
to Chaucer ; though in fact the one might as well be attributed to him as the other. 

Notwithstanding the immoderate length of this note, I must not suppress another testimony, which may be produoc< 
in favour of the existence of an Edition of Chaucer by Mr. Thynne, distinct from that printed by Godfray. Mx 
Speght in his Life of Chaucer has the following passage : « M. WiXliam Thynn in his first piinted booke of Chaucer 
woxka with one columbe on a side, had a Tale called the Pilgrims tale, which was more odious to the Clergie, than tlr 
speach of the Plowman. The tale began thus : In Lincolneshire fast by a fenne : Standeth a religious house who dot 
It Tcenne. The argument of which tale, as also the occasion Hiereof, and the cause why it was left out of Chaucer 
works, shall hereafter be shewed, if God permit, in M. Fran. Tbyns coment upon Chaucer: and the Tale itself 
published if posstbly it can be found.*' 

It must be aUowed that this description of Mr- Thynne’s first edition, “ with one columne on a side, and a tale c alle 
ihe Pilgrim's tale,” does not suit the edition printed by Godfrav which is in two columns and has no Pilgrim’s tab 
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entitles it to the eommendations, wbicli have always been given to jMi*. Thynne% edition on 
that account. Accordingly, it was several times reprinted as the standard edition of Chaucer’s 
works, without any material alteration, except the insertion of the Plowman’s tale in 1543, of 
which I have spoken in the Discourse, &c. n. 32. 

As my business here is solely with the Canterbury Tales, I shall take no notice of the 
several miscellaneous pieces, by Chaucer and others, which were added to them by IMr. 
Thynne in his Edition, and afterwards by Stowe and Speght in the Editions of 1561, 1597, and 

But I observe that Mr. Speght does not pretend to hare seen this book. He even doubts whether the tale can bcfmmd, 
If therefore I should be able to prove, that the Tale, which he speaks of, coud not possibly be in Mr. Thynne’s first 
edition, I presume no great stress will be laid upon the other part of his evidence, in which he supposes that edition to 
have been printed with only one columne on a side. 

It appears very stiange, at first sight, that the Plowman's Tale (according to Leland) should have been suppi*essed 
in Mr. Thynne’s edition, quia males sacerdotum mcn'es vehementer zncrepavit, and that he should have inserted thi<j 
Pilgrim’s Tale, which, as Mr. Speght tells us, was still more odious to the Clergie. A few yeais after, when the Refor 
niatiou was further advanced, in 1542, the Plowman’s Tale is inserted among Chaucer’s works and the Pilgrim’s Tale 
is suppressed I But there is no occasion to insist upon these little improbabilities. Though Mr. Speght did not know 
n here to find the Pilgrim’s Tale, and the Printer of the Edit, in 1^7 assures us, that he had searched for it “ in the 
public libraries of both TTniversities," and also “ in all private libraries that he could have access unto,” I have had 
the good fortune to meet with a copy ■+'. It is entitled, “ The Pt/lgrymse tale,*’ and begins thus : 

In Xincolneshyr fast by the fene 
Ther stant an hows and you yt ken, 

And callyd sempynham of religion 
And is of an old foundation, Ac. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that this is the piece of which Mi. Speght had received some confused intolligence 
It seems to have been mentioned ley Bale among Chaucei’s woiks, in the following manner. Haz z^ationes diver- 
sorum. Lib. i. In coniitatu Lincohiiensl/utt — Script. Brit. g. !>2Q. Ed. 1559. But it is impossible that any one who 
had read it should ascribe it to Chaucer. Ho is quoted in it twice by name, fol. xxxiii. and fol. xlv. and in the latter 
place tne reference seems to be made to a printed book. The reader shall judge. — 

ITe sayd he durst not it disclose, 

But bad me reyd the Romant of the Rose, 

The thred lea/e just from the end, 

To the secund page ther he did me send, 

He prayd me thes vi. stavis for to marke, 

Whiche be Ckaucezs avna hand wark. 

Thus moche woll our boke sygnify 
That while Peter hath mastery, Ac. 

[Then follow four more lines from Chaucer’s R. R. v. 7263—8 Ed. Urr.] It is not usual, at least, to cite 3ISS. by the 
leafund the page. But if this citation was leallymade from a printed book, the Pilgrim's tale must have been 
V ritten after Mr, Thynne’s edition, for Chaucer’s translation of the Romant of the Rose was first piinted in that 
edition. Another pa&sage will fix the date of this composition stiU more dearly. In fol. xxxix. xl. aie the following 
lines: 

PerKin werbeK and Jak straw 
And now of late our cdbler the dawe. 

One would not expect to find any mention of Perkin Warbeck in a work attributed to Chaucer ; but, passing that over, 

I think it is plain, that our cobler, in the second line, means the leader of the Xincolnshire lebels in 15M, who, as 
Hollinshed tells us, p. 941. "called himself Captaine Cobler^ but was indeed a monk, named Doctor Maekarell.’* The 
Ptlgnm’s tale therefore was not written till after 1536, and consequently coud not possibly be in Mr. Thynne’s first 
Edition, which, as has been shewn above, was printed at latest in 1532. 


* The copy, of which I speak, is in the black letter, and seems to have once made part of a volume of miscellaneous 
poems in 8vo. The first leaf is numbered xxxi. and the last xlv. The Pilgrim’s tale begins about the middle of fol. 
xxxi. vers, and continues to the end of the fragment, where it breaks off imperfect. The first leaf has a running title 
— Venus The Court ty^and contains the ten last lines of one poem, and another whole poem of twenty lines, before 
the Pilgrim’s tale. 

This curious fragment was purchased at the Auction of Mr. West’s library, in a lot (N° * 1040) of Sundrp fragments 
gf old black-letter books, by Mr. Herbert of Gulston’s Square, who very obligingly permitted me to examine it 
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1602. With respect to the Canterbury Tales, I am under a necessity of observing, that, upon 
the whole, they received no advantage from the edition of 1532. Its material variations from 
Caxton’s second edition are all, I think, for the worse. It confounds the order of the Sqmer'^s^ 
and the FranMein*$ ® tales, which Caxton, in his second Edition, had set right. It gives the 
Franhelein’s Prologue to the Merchant^ in addition to his own proper Prologue It produces 
for the first time two Prologues, the one to the Doctour’sj and the other to the Shipman* s tale, 
which are both evidently spurious* ; and it brings hack the lines of ribaldry ** in the Merchanfs 
tale, which Caxton, in his second Edition, had rejected upon the authority of his good MS. 

However, this Edition of 1532, with all its imperfections, had the luck, as I have said, to be 
considered as tbe standard edition, and to be copied, not only by the Booksellers, in their 
several Editions * of 1542, 1546, 1555, and 1561, but also by Mr. Speght, (the first Editor in 
form, after Mr. Thynne, who set his name to his work,) in 1697 and 1602. In the Dedication 
to Sir Robert Cecil, prefixed to this last edition, he speaks indeed of having “ reformed the 
whole work, both by old written copies and by Ma. William Thyunes praise-worthy labours,” 
but I cannot find that he has departed in any material point from those editions, which I have 
supposed to he derived from Mr. Tliynne’s. In the very material points abovementioned, in 
which those editions vary from Caxton’s second, he has followed them. Nor have I observed 
any such verbal varieties, as would induce one to believe that he had consulted any good MS. 
They who have read his Preface, will probably not regret, that he did not do more towards 
correcting the text of Chaucer. 

In this state the Canterbury Tales remained® till the edition undertaken by Mr. Urry, which 
was published, some years after his death, in 1721. I shall say but little of that edition, as a 
very fair and full account of it is to be seen in the modest and sensible Preface prefixed to it 
by Mr. Timothy Thomas®, upon whom the charge of publishing Chaucer devolved, or rather 


f See tlie Discourse, &:c. §. xxiii. and Note on ver. 10293. 

sc See the Discourse, &c. §. xxv. and Note on ver. 

“ See the same Section and Note. 

i See them in all the Editt. since 1532 

it See the Note on ver. IO227. The lines themselves are in all the common Editt. 

i There are some other Editions mentioned by Amesf, without date, but it is probable that, upon inspection, they 
w'ould appear to he one or other of the Editions, whose dates are here given. It seems to have been usual to print 
Doohs in partnership, and for each partner to print his own name to his share of the impression. Sea Ames, p. 252. 
A Bible is said to be printed in 1551, by Nicholas Hill — at the cost and charges of certayne honest menne of the 
occupacyon, whose names be upon their bokes.” 

It may be proper just to take notice, that Mr. Speght’a Edition was reprinted in 1687, with an Advertisement at 
the end, in which the Editor pretended to publish from a MS. the conclusion of the Coke’s Tale and also of the 
Squires Tale, which in the printed books are said to be lost or never finished by the aMfhor.— These Conclusions may be 
seen in the Preface to Ed. Urr. Whoever the Editor was, I must do him the Justice to say, that they are both reaHy 
to be found in MS- The first is in MS. B. a. and the other in MS. B. 5. from which Heame has also printed it, as a 
choice discovery, in his Letter to Bagford, App. to B. (J. p. 601, If I thought the Header had any relish for such 
supplements to Chaucer, I coud treat him from MS. B. a. with at least thirty more lines, which have been inserted 
in different parts of the Cooki’s Tale, by the same hand that wrote this Conclusion. It seems to have been an early, 
though very unsuccessful, attempt to supply the deficiencies of that Tale, before any one had thought of tacking 
Gamelyn to it. 

a I learn this from a MS. note in an interleaved copy of IJrry's Chaucer, presented to the British Museum by Mr. 
William Thomas, a brother, as I apprehend, of Mr. T. Thomas. T. Thomas was of Christ-Church, Oxford, and died 
in 1751, agedlix. In another note Mr. W. Thomas informs us, that the fife cf Chaucer, in that edition, was very uncox- 
reotly drawn up by Mr. Dart, and corrected and enlarged by W. T. (L e. himseH.) The same Mr. W. Thomas has taken 
a great deal of unnecessary pains in collating that copy of Diry’s Edit, with several MSS. The best part of the various 
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was imposed^ after Mr. XJrry^s death. The strange licence^ in which ^Cr. Urry appears to 
liave indulged himself, of lengthening and shortening Ohaucer^s words according to his own 
fancy, and of even adding words of his own, without giving his readers the least notice, has 
made the text of Chancer in his edition by far the worst that was ever published. 

Since this there has been no complete Edition of the Canterbury Tales. A volume in 8vo 
containing the Prologue and the Knightes Tale, with large explanatory notes, &e. was pub- 
lished in 1737, by a Gentleman, (as I am informed,) who has since distinguished himself by 
many other learned and useful publications. He appears to have set out upon the only 
rational plan of publishing Chaucer, by collating the best MSS. and selecting from them tim 
genuine readings ; and accordingly his edition, as far as it goes, is infinitely preferable to any 
of those which preceded it. 


(b) a lilST OP MSS. COLLATED, OR CONSULTED, WITH THE ABBREVIATIONS BY 
WHICH THEY ARE CITED. 

IN THE MUSEUM. 

A. MS. Harl. 7335. 

B. MS. Reg. 18 C, ii. In Urry’s List, vii, 

O, MS. Harl. 7334. 

D. MS. Reg. 17 D. xv. In Urry’s List, viii. 

E. MS. Harl. 7333. 

P. MS. Harl. 1758. In Urry’s List, i. 

G. MS. Sloane. A. 1685. xxii. D. In Urry’s list, in.x 

H. MS. Sloane. A. 1686. xxii. D. In Urry’s List, iv. 

L MS. Harl. 1239. In Urry’s List, ii. 


In the Bodleian Library. 

B. a. No. 2527. in the printed Catalogue. 

B. g. No. 1234. Ibid. 

B. y. No. 1476. Ibid. 

B. 5. No. 3360. Ibid. 

B. e. No. 4138. Ibid. 

B C No. 6420. Ibid. 

N 0. A MS. in the Library of New College, 

AT CAMBRIDGE. 

C. 1. In the Public Library, No. D. d. 4. 24. 

C. 2. Ibid. No. 1. i. 3. 26. 

T. MS. in the Library of Trinity College, No. R. 3. 3. 

T t. Ibid. No. R. 3. 15. 

Ask. 1. 2. Two MSS. lent to me by the late Dr. Askew. The second has in it the Arms of Henry 
Deane, Archbishop of Canterbury. 1501 — 3. 

HA. A MS. lent to me by Edward Haistwell, Esq. 

W. A MS. in the possession of the late Mr. P. C. Webb. 

Ch. N. Two MSS. desciibed in the Pref. to Ed. Urr. the one as belonging to Charles Cholmondcley, 
Esq., of Vale Royal, in Cheshire, and the other to Mr. Norton, of Southwick, in Hampshire 
the Editor quotes them from the Collations of Mr. W. Thomas, mentioned above in this 
-ilpp. A- note n, 

readings serves only to correct tbe arbitrary innovations, which Mr. TTrry had introduced into the text He has 
employed himself to better purpose upon the Glossary, where he has made many emendations and additions, which 
may he of considerable nse, if ever a new Glossary to Chaucer shall be compiled. 
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Of tlieseMSS. the most credit is certainly due to the five following, viz. A C. 1. Ask. 1. 2. and 
H A. Tlie four last exhibit the Tales in exactly the same order in which they are printed in this 
edition ; and so does A. except that it wants the Cokes Tale [See the Discourse, &c. §. xiii.] 
and has the Nonnes Tale inserted between the Sompnowres and the Glerkes. It is also unluckily 
very imperfect ; beginning only at ver. 1204. and ending (with several intermediate breaks) 
at ver. 12610. in the Pardoner^s Tale. 

N.B. The Editt. of Chancer by Caxton and Pynson are cited by these abbreviations ; Ca. 1. 2. 
Pyns. 1. 2. — Sp. and Err. are put for the Editt. by Speght and Urry. — M. stands for the Edit, 
of Prologue and Kmghfs Tale in 1737. — The other Editt. are cited by their respective dates. 
If 220 date is mentioned, the reference is to the Edit, of 1542 by John Reyne. 


(c) AN ABSTRACT OP THE HISTORICAL PASSAGES OF THE LIFE 
OP CHAUCER. 

The birth of Chaucer in 1328 has been settled, I suppose, from some inscription on his 
tomb-stone, signifying that he died in 1400, at the age of 72. Of his birth itself we have no 
memorial, any more than of his parents He calls himself a LondenoiSf or Londoner^ in the 
Testament of Lorn ; B. i. fol. 325. and in another passage, fob 321. speaks of the city of London 
as the place of his engmdrure. 

We are more in the dark about the place of his education. In his Court of Lore, ver. 0 12, he 
speaks of himself under the name and character of Philogenet — of Cambridge, Clerk,”^ This 
is by no means a decisive proof that he was really educated at Cambridge ; hut it may be 
admitted, I think, as a strong argument that he was not educated at Oxford ; as Leland has 
supposed, without the shadow of a proof'*. The Biographers however, instead of weighing 
one of these accounts against the other, have adopted both ; and tell us very gravely, that he 
was first at Cambridge, and afterwards removed from thence to complete his studies at Oxford, 

It were to he wished that Mr, Speght had given us the date of that Record in the Inner 
Temple, (which he says, a Mr. Buckley had seen,) where “ Geffrey Chaucer was fined two 
shillings for beating a Franciscane frier in Fleet-street Leland has also told us, that our 


a Mr. speght lias referred to several Records in, which the name of Chaucer occurs. There is mention in the 
Monast, dng. vol. iii. p. 326. of Si,JoTiames le Ckauser, civis Londomensis, an. 1299. who may possibly have been our 
Poet’s Grandfather. Though Leland says, that he was nobili loco naius, Mr. Speght informs us, that in the opinion 
of some heralds— he descended not of any great house, which they gather by his Armes.” I am inclined to believe 
the Heralds, rather than Leland. 

The name of Chaveer is explained [Life of Ch. TTrr.] to signify a sUe~maker ; but it rather means unfaUmr de 
chausses ou culottiers. Diet, de Lacomhe, v, Chaucier, According to what is said to he the old spelling of it, Chaveesir, 
It might he not improbably derived from Chaufecire, an office, which still subsists under the title of Chafewasc. 

^ The single circumstance, hy which Leland has endeavoured to strengthen his supposition that Chaucer was 
educated at Oxford, is another supposition that he was horn in Oxfordshire or Berkshire. The latter has been shewn 
above to be false. 

"S Though this he hut a blind story, it rather inclines me to believe that Chaucer was of the Inner Temple 1% the 
mrly part ofhu life, before he went into the service of Edward IH. The circumstance recorded is plainly a pQutW 
sally. On the contrary, Leland supposes his principal residence in the Inns of Court to have been aft^ he had 
nourished in France, about the last years of Richard IL; which is totally incredible. Indeed Leland, through his 
whole account of our author, seems to have considered him aa Uving at least twenty years later thnn he reaUy did. 
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rii.»tn iln% iitm v^v few! frtt|iunit Bieutiim uf him in vat ions public instnmieiits In the 
P? I 11 L f , 1/ » .] the Kmg nppoiutb hnn Envoy, with t\\ o otheis, to GenoUj by the title of 

r ffirif/, 111 the ill lb in. bo has a grant forlifeof a pitcher of •wme dail> [crp. J^piunJ ; 
ant! Ill the jear a grant, duimg phvmre, of the ofHces of Compti oiler of the cubtoui of 
wyob, iiiid ihmiptrolh'r of the puna cubtuma vinorum, ice. in the Poifc of Loudon. Ibid* In 
the 1*1 lb ill ilw King giatiLs to imn the Wauiship of Sir Edimind Staplegate’s Heir 

lb 111. voL XL n li ], for which he utei\td lOiL [Ibid. E. IL 'vol. i. n. Id] ; and in 
the »fxi ymr mmta forfciUd wool to the %at«e of 71L 4». 6d, [Life of Ch. LLr,] In the last 
year of Plil. !IL he wag «e«t to France, with birGuichard Angle and Bichard Stan, oi Rurrg^ 
to fre&t of a marriage iH^tweeii tlie Fnaee of Wales, Eichard, and a danglitcr of the French 
King, FmsMrtf v. u ch. 



In the next }ear, I E, IL his annuity of 20 marks was confirmed to him, and another 
aiiiimfy of 20 niarka wris gi anted to bun in heu of the pitclier of wine daily. See the Licence 
I to 'HurreiMler these grants in the Lih' of Ch. Urr. It Is probable too that he w'as confirmed in 
j nH OHiiC of Oimpindlei, though the instrument has not been producecFb In the 1 1 tli of 
I IL II, he had tlie King’s Licence to surrender his two grants of 20 niaiks each in favour of 
I Jiflin i ^alin . In *110 rtth R» IL he appears to have been Clerk of the works at We&tmmster 
I &r mid m tin' following jeai at WnvlsorL In the 17th B. II. the Kinggranted tolmnanew 

I * fn t?L 44 E in <*Alf C h. ro cli'W'quium E ad iiarte* trimamim.''asprofc<:tttriisb:ab Ut. 3R dc protectioae, Jh* Jua 

11 irl Ml 

0 (hif ^qu%(r m tliM i» ttw t wimf «>f Ote-irfiit five ^tars our author had been prorated from the rank of y^oawn, to 

llmi f t ujdctri the h*.uiif€r mdAfim fir^ Lat are flananjraou* terms for the French i s uut 

Tlic Wftfwphw tliittkiag, I the title of Bqukr L«> liulgar, haw changed It Into Bhushl hearer, an if Chaucer 

lta*l tlic special office «f earrjinf tSm King'* shield. 

I tm *d>»crratit»i« haw Inen made upon thlsappi-^mtrrscnt of Chaucer, as Envoy to Genoa, in the Disccmree, &o n 20 
S* Iltii Ih ppil I tJussk, hccius^e rhauter, m hli Ichtainent of Love, frequently alludes to his loss of Cfiice, ns 
*■»!♦» filM'K*"* Jh mdhf liujii fx hmui^ht «|H?n him b> hin m those distmbmtes which hap, rent <1 m t3it< ity of 

I n* Mini* 7lln f 11 II Wliinht tied, toavoil'bttngcxamincdlnrcj.atioatothabedMurbaucts fashesajs, lest 
if I *■' I 'f 1 J Ju VM-tir iM> &UJ «, T-^idi'd tn liH I fill « J 

in SI » I lit 1 «s ’ll'' UiL ift tJM f !l wiuggmiiti ami tht dates of them, are thus specified : I 

1 K II. Ni» gmitS if funjiSr Isnrwf WwdwfiJf Jan Mis. Ilarl. fSfil M 2. t 

iK II wrujst * f < aaiplriduruf parva 4 «a.tiuna vitmrum, Apr. Ibid fol 51. ' 

fill II Ittam s*Hartate‘tl» offifi uftaiiipfrolkrby adepnty, 17 Feb. lbid.f»>i. 74» ? 

i rids I inmv, r«ltinf the Iwn grants is printed la the Life of Ch. Crr. and the autlior of that life hn» oteerred, 

Int thw 'i«uiTrB5hr W£M pwImWy cwiAftiuned by our Authoris distressed clrcumstanee's. Either lie despaired of pro* 
rurur# I umrnt 1 f lib «r iwhajw wanfcid in mi4(j a sum of tmdy money The mma writtr has extractwl 

fr n» Use Teffammi » f f «rs if uliiwiM all that In now to bo kno'ftn of the history of this dtstr«n, whith he ascribes very 
fit iuittffirs iinf «tuifia»4» tnjsagemimts with that jurty m tho eitj of Ltindun, ©f which John of Northampton 
W 4 H At «bf 111* Ml V>imt the real deiMgns of that party re, ami howa trifling City riot, as it seems to have bocn, ■ 
* M«e f I Iw a r*l»* Won, an of gresst obscurity. Them is good ground to believe that Northampton 

wU's *-» fin«tt4 witii tint iMke of Laaeattof. At his trial, in August JM, he contended, ** that heougbt not to be tried 
in Tl'ie cJ bii Ifrd the lluke fKo iirto |sajs Walsingham, p. 31L> siacilamf riMptcioneai nnisimm tew wrfoi 

I I ! im I r ffttw nmifid jP’Mffw. He waseondemned however to perpetual imprimnmmt; tn which he remained tiil 
I Jid } S' V % fsCR i atwriifoi t« the Slonk of Ewsham, p. Ifi2 1 <r«f sn/tantiam J?uas Zancasir^tM Johannes Nortfiampt* n 
i*.j mti mtper tie Imilmilg bimmiu resittHh mnt ad pmUmM liberiates. The judgement; agamst him wm 
I Fi vi r'w fl la Pts Ii iin* ni Use »i xt yi*r, M(. t Farl H IL IL n 38 and h© wm restored to his limdi., dc the year foitow 
; i«», M L Riri r? E H ft 33. This wmnexion of Northampton with the Buke of Lancaster w ill account far the part 
whk k £%mn.r appmn to lia?® token fn this imhappy affair- He was wry early afeiathed to that Bake, md was at 
I lhi« lime married to a «i#!«r of Catlwriae igwlntord the Buke’'s mfetress; and it is observable, that the first mark of 
I ntfal fawar, which M rctcifed after his dl#lr«»si% wm bestowed upon hm at the same time that Korajmspton 
rtnhmi Isb pardisii, ami pro!i»W> i1 n ugh lb© ssme awedlation* 
i >1 bm T«ai*r’* Bib, Brit, v Cmrimu , ». m It coxy justly be doubted wbotber theaa two offioea togatber mdemniW 



xii APrr.MUX uii. vm r\ii 

aRXiaity of twenty [4^>. the Ir i Profw !, i <* f,f 

ant! m tlie a pipe of wi«e anmially In fiso in }i' *st, U * 

of tlie amnilty of m ami of the pipe ff ^um\ u ronfnnn 1 1 ^ 1 - ' 

vol, i. It. 274, at the same lime he an .nlsliti tl sr^in! - ( ri »n' i ^ '• 4 * 

B. 15. lie ilieil^aceotiliOi? totlie iiwriptieii on In'* lotoh •^lom , tfi 11 e f'-* *: n ■? 
on tlie 25th of October^ Wlhh 


Tlif*?e 5 I think, a» the inimnpal faets lu rimuns^ hie. nh?h r P’- ! ^ i ; 5 f 

ovWonf €S *Wo liMtn from liiiir^e It, i?i ho’ / « *' •' ..fe ‘h i* i ! > ^ .'i '* il 

Lmm^ ’^''•ho tott yt\m of in KllH It the onh 4 nooi i ^ ^ jc* ? e 
to ills family, of wliieh ho has itifnmo*! nn., \ f, nther h',e;’'n '^,1 i i** t ■' ^ »fi 

himself, which may Iw oolleinetl fjom hi-^? ha^eleon * \ no*" ^ h- N I 

perhaps & more attoiitivo oxamumlion of hH morkn mi|?ht inn 5 h t h ^ te S' o-*: 

cautious however, in mteh mt. exiimiiwtion, of Mippr-Mj j*' iilln j * I '^' * 

intendecl, or of ar|j«ing from plwcs which ho nc%er wrot^ , if lh« y n* I '* W e ? n-i »«,■'* 
infer from his repeated commemlathms of the I » ■'h w» r, fh i* } ^ r* i ’' f o* t, < 

by Margaret, Coimtesa of Pembroke* ; mid ntdl less ‘■'hmsld we \ htu'* <1 


1 our tiittar fw tli<* I«vm of hk fomn'r w J« the r«»«t nm*. 1 h jt w;s -j | r .i k, ^ t ^ ^ * ® * 

I ‘'Mngboimfteoutisf in wishh hvn*44f, * f t ?| ;h & e i #* #" ; ^ 

»p«ftl£S f>f lum«clf M <kwwi;l ^ri m in w ’r’lK Wikfuhwjisiik .m 1 Is nvhiff t 5 < I « n w * * ^ f 

Test of I*, foi 32S. a b. But thsit Iw ^'lunM joisr^f^tc txsft | '»•<'»* *«4*4 { k? I 4'' li «/-“ i * 1 ^ / *. « 

almostofatiiousantl nbjJK^,f?r7hc tsmOiti nrjrs4k4 Mr P ^ {« P ' » 

^ * * If Clunicw wjisouor p>«!UH«‘iJ^ff>nsminrt w * »»«* in It, tUhm, »,-* hn } *, ;? ^ s ^ f » ' . , 

purcliawa It about this tln^ pT^'r it api^nrs to inw Jms n in the p wwtt a » f “^ir Bi r 5 % S ^.' t yi u i r ^ h 
of R IX ,1f4)i»<Wi{. ;^,|f474 U c !r4\o rn iiroMf of any :<* aih j urrh Jiftn* a< Hh- 4“ ijH n » »»?*/* 'it j. ? 

Improbable, The treoiiuou, wJswh Mr. ru1% a rwntimi hin v«/ri rfsn k'iIj in P;ir?s‘i t | ^rV *> ’* # 

oaS:, may be wfiiejeatiy amnintal for without roppo#i«s th B i» wse*! by I hassur hsniW'H ’>.» ^ %*« * « j.* 

undoubWly in the hands of Thomas CbautTr for maa) yoar*. 

w It appwj-s further from the Fxlfwif, 41? It ^Msa Ityiner, I?. If* 'w 1 ii s* I'kijH rt m *!b« H *ih* 

i:Wl, swciyu^at the Exchetjaer a kOf year's inymeat of hi-i lowa tw<» xamOsJw nf m.**"!.!* r'#' ** tft I **»■* * fm* ■* 
PiayEiesit of an annuity of K* marks, RTOahd by L III ami t *nilrms«! by It lb l^hH sr^^/ PK Ikn # ouj i* faoi a m 
^dlixrum iPhibp}.(r, nufrr Mepifinr Anjiut. Tlio lis> 4ivrn tohirof 4eif»i -JM |n f-in tb#? 4 *'* !>«■ 


^ time of her being m the Quin’s stnM, TJur* 

k a 

p^ktriis in 

Uy 

jii'T, 41 r 

111 ’ 

■t «' 'll j, 

•‘ r f f 

1 months after Queen Ph illiqi I'tf dt atli , gr mte anna v 

^ f n 

aim ‘ f hi 1 

B 

''Ml /? f, K 5 

^ 1 f 

it i 1 ! r, * 

•t,i K« % im ,f 

5 pounds, and to tlir« 3 mark4 Outof flaiu k i dh 

a f ■» 

* F,A 

r jr i 

I, a 1 \u A 

' V,'? 

nsfll V ft>* ^ 

' t If Ibf 

1 lady w horn Chauetr afterw ard-* man u d, if it w « rt 1 

i f r 

•to bju 

ti 1 

1 I * 4* ! 

S 4 

1? ihy 1 * 

■•• 1 > 

f ^ p^tund*? w hereaa Chaucer’* Wife a| pi by Cm r 

rl 

^ ! h i a h, 

ii 

ri » f * • 

ViXfe 

, ■a.. 1 1 

’ ? f %? » 

1 though they own the wmlvwbdallj Ignnnintcftk f 

hji * 

1 n n isw 

f « 

' ’.uc > T*A r, ; 


' «|j nn7'f«i»f V 1 

* ? I.r'f ■» 

i wag Seut t, the same with that of her f itJu r md 1 1 h 

1 

• r f itlu th e 

f r,t 

\t r 

hr*1 'A l t •' 

! 1 I” 1 

* over by ftttpiwaiisg that ht .innuitj.th Uf,h it tkw' 

‘13 5 

“ !», imd'", 

n » 

» 0 ? i > * 

1 * 

111 i f ? f 
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Chaucer, to !h marks. A< tu the utk r pn un, I* K n t lm| ihh ihuti,* f«5 , 1* r .*F e, « st'? m s^ss * 

fte*rm [See Pat, n H It p 1 an 'C. up. Ikj^friirr \ «u^! t kar f) 4 lun o fhki ' r' h % e 's i < 
13 H. IV. just quoted,! fr m s tme« u stt m t«s jr j «, ami %. i tbi 3 ssu^r * ' r a ». ? l ^ 1 r ■'* ? 

name of FvkanL 

If the records <4 p.iymuiH at the I’xtheqinr f - the liuon yr t'«‘hos ^ » n { ,, iw *’ '••'*>« ,^ 1 ,, , 

m to ckar up thtge doubts, and also, |»phujt ,toarf }tin% v% ni^'Uly t! n .e f I , 4 , sf r * j m td ' *» , 

probably shew when he liegan to wun^ hwwtkk msnmn If s? b Ssa p mX .wr?1»lor 5„ rt?. '«:4 ii, 

better what to think of the relath n «f Thumafe Chaiiu r t * »nr atrlior. Mr. t '54 m i k « |l,»i • rrse l-n i 

opinion, that Thomas C. was mi the «>5ino ni fJtffrty/'and tlun* af«f riftAmh r/-n v r r •?}/<! t; k s 

incline m to that opinion. I wsw In Impf » of to» t Un^r wkh li^ist %ipm 1 1 b «ui y v i m » F' wtrtffe- i.|4#.i3# » 

mid to haTe written, entitled, “ A rompMnI «pm the depuriisrc s>f TbvmsM into I #««<?, y|«* ll» 

Amhtm&teF A Boot, with tliii titte. It extent in MF. Ilarf .1^7,33,111 th®h»d -mmim «f ^ tw»S 

InspcctioV'" found it to he a mere lave baltol, wf{h«Hl thi liwsi im^laabk rrfefiwv In^ I Ii«*a 

® I can find m fdlier faundatto tor thk notum Mr F|wi?ht, whn iftt ilwl£«l St, i»|t, ihaf « || »ttif l» 

«iive» trcatiaes by lils^ writtm : m m ike uf^ke m^w Ih# i «»4 Jtl II** , fc»i 



™ ^*’*’*-^*’*X 'JO I'HE PBEFACE. liii 

Ahin tliiirtur*, Iiwuum* Ii<s laltlgTs have fal-iplj jsvribeil to him a traiiblation of one of 

i%n ttifj 


I ICfwK 3 I If 3 ? In fkf « jt n tf fin ir The IkiJIawI Is among the additfcma made by Jt»lm Slowft 

t ‘ r ’ -*ii » r s » t ? i « rti 1541 Au I, llw gie I art of thotno wMitiona, in dtibi^m atith'oriig^ to too th@' 

iri I sir <*«! f *ivin ll hmmt, thifi 1 ,. n nkhsg to it to make u« bt htye that it h.id an> rotoronco to tko 

f 1 bill ifft « f ismn mlation'i of tiu Ikty'i'io ought not to weigh a ith 11 ® is very plain from the other 

I \ ‘'i t , f the It^fn U 0 /j^ 4 H t »n#n in ^hkh beirnagmc'? '* tbol*adj Margaret to beltononred, 

tmJrr «;«' f ts. '*«a»MrumlytiOt %ritt*n til* at lesst twolw after that L-uiy^tf death. Seetlift 

1>I<( urw:", A I T 1 t t thv ^ f the lln .¥«ir^irrrf mmt have <lud not Inter than 3370, asflio 

I « «, ? j I ?',■»! JfH A «fttt alwat niniiein «•?!<*» '^htn he w 58 killed m a tournament In I»L 

II 7 it fth«4. I 4;j It h p miih ttet Ir dit <tk hi ii rfe to .Vonnn'rif* hy Gutllamne 4e Machmt CAeatl* 

I'k 1 I %% I .d j and the dt to /ear d In M^rghmle by FroautH £lbld t. at* p, ®a t xlv. hist p. SSS.], 
fbf if kf S'f wi3,«t.;h isj,',! flsi wkliea tn tlieCi uwte8*» », f l\ mbywWd might furnis.h iii with the true key to ihw« 

f*r 4 | iSfiljitoh tmr hasi |«id to Uie Pay-ito-fiower. 

* 1“ 'find » , »r4 *a*li"-'r , f this storj » hkh is totally iatunfostontwitli ChroiiMlogj. The feimo of Alain % birth 

h,» i : lw« 'Wit»«34 ■‘aiil* fw hi a , tint la? wiwi eerteinly Ihing mar 50 ycaia after Chnuttr’s death , which makea it 
j 1 r* > ir I Ii fisatlhr I'ltie? !•& uld lum usilosrrf him, in lsi» attempts to poh&li Im native largnaga JumBaietde 
dr if*" * ''*1 vj'sif.vrAh'iiR t h,ssr£hr, p 717*, sva» written u|w>a the toking of that place by the English in H4R. 
IhnJ* "■'wf |,vrii ailrihut* 1 1 1 AUm 1,1 Wi p 17^ * whl..U Is thus entitled, ComptotJite/aked Fariret prrVenfele 
i i/'/'int J*| i fsr ,<f.“ 4 hi/i i u-vu ad theft fire i fsnpp»>smK from the translathm of Z« Mto 

# s?i 4 w f 5* £ JjAiirtr IrnitiUiid Alam t hartkr, we alutuld rather eontlude, t!«it he was not the author of that 
Sfan.d'ftil a. wi ttmltultoM'** fftpf IJi, i8txprc8*dy attrilHitedtoa iSi« liaai 
I f iil Jii f fiit Ji lif« »'f' an titor tifiniut, f which has b»a pmpaRttid upwt as little foundation,) that 'Chaucer 
if/ *< *J i tl4 I r |*»*t*. Mr. Ityiner. wbs, 1 bi, Ut'Vs first made the disucimry, h|>eaks only of iu8ha% mg borroweid 

i' 3 ,, •'b »r # JO * K ^ iiw » f In.g jv 74 but Mr. Dry din toumi < at, that hi* eornp sod ttfiit their m<xnmr» parttctt- 
Ui 7 )»'»* f»sr if iH r oni Ihe If (if Tref to I abbs. Mr Wartisn alsso thtnkjs, ihat tfn ilmue »/ Fam-e “ waa 
wigtertly A Pr««'«ii*U»«hi'Sii4s^ Hla rd Jmg: Ito p ffia45e 
ll#w tor Chaaiw*# |j«.*rni*wed, hwt foeaen eoasidcied already, in the Essay,, &o. Part L I will only add 
j lnuitf tbai 1 haw lijst ol»«rv«il In any of hi8 writinga a single phrase or word, h bids has the Iw&S appearance of having 
I IwMft fatch-ffl h> liisia frmn thia tlw Wra. With respttt to the roanner and watterof hw compositions, till »me 

I ekar iattewi-® » f onitety. n l#c pr,*«luced, I shall be atow twiHeve that in either he eiier eopied the jjoetb of Provence,, 
wix^vkh 'MTV s-i* I ojl u Iwnd, he had very little, if any, acipimnLincc. 


! 


I 

I 


'’Tin f»dl w r., <<s§i n n.ah by i hanur ikt 1 w»J. in she etkbrakd Serwpe and Gmvenor controveriy. 

It Knt jT'hiirl «? i* dala't^ f /e /tliaff tr i , and has more rtctntly appeared aa a portion ef Sk 

li \ * s ^ i.1 4 4* h. j uHi ci (li /Ar Sr«| aisiStr f»r/oo'' Itolf.VMl i 1711). 

I i.s« I pi r «M v.ci 4 r ai mihi t j hiv. pir vxv.ians pur la partle d® mens. Richard 

1*1 'M f j‘' ,i; t r fU % iiui 

** iH'iiAnlfZ « ha t-n 5 J’ ur.an ^ 5( an Is si L ,f ipi^titu^nent ou <ky vent apiwkigiicrau difc moiw. Richard 
d i d? it cl ! I if ‘a| 

« ml, fiiT »1 h»t 4 s r,ff‘n arii «*x ui I rmr th%uas: U ville de et monf Htnrj Lcicrt^ipc araae« 

m Riawwcf k» »nmti nu ! .toll laso %ti bjns t a k dil na ns RRl.ard amsct* en 1 « en 4 ier& armiz liiwttw ow 
lit b«i 4 i: doi , St mini it h * %iht mmt tm tout k dit vtage, tempic le dit Oefey mtmt pirw: 


wnmnaemiint *p3pli« 


« fl4'0? &si le*, |«r ^|i-l il -Wirt kf d i# armz appirtiignint audit mun« Richard, di»t, 

*• Uiw f -if flirt 4 i i 'tell* I hival* nqali ct qits, oiint tontdys cnntimii z Pmr p< ^semoa m Im iaist an»«s, «t 
|Ar I ut m a s *ni§ par Ir.ar «wse 4 a rt paUc? com sxxmsnune tome it imhUket vois id »d lalwiirce ; et asoi il 

ii*t § 01 ? ».ira«? .i nd iiw lea dli» «««« wi hmarm, m verrures'. m peyntwc% i 

li» lit U M p, . 

** iiwsisnili ¥ sll wiA maim* fforki' «swclc It prtoer auncwlwdu; «i£ Richiard, §i jprtet primermant 

ktdiwanftw dal, 

« dtt* o«ti n« §ii »t "m&t an§'ii« mtrt mm §llii mMe&t v««s TdU® et 4 © $m muU hommet 

«l fw tipto Im dit* ain»*» : 


..atx, 



M’pr.vmx TO TUI' nu r^cr 


“ nomandes, ail ntut imijiiw r«!rr c m 1 n* fampa <j«» !m »o»e««w* ilu ill! w n» K» ».«n1 « i s » f ,t* da* 

sanEtes, •flisst, 

** Qttt© noun , m«s com il a<I iw dire <|il la TO47rau'»ip 4«'* h mmr 

« Beman^e* &H oisist imqwM «! wcwn Int* i »t 'll f'lH | %t sit na S « rr'* i. * » i *«.??«# 

tres, on par airtun en wn mwn aUltlnnm* Kulnw! inn wwi t * s« *3i#l 

**Qne ncwm, ines li dwt qil i ftt nt wnd f»iJs rn I'h t-f mi B r 4 1 I fiHtrv % ^/f***, s 

Itorsim noull stgnt fait Az nii<;« arnu* «'t tjuiiiii In li *1 * ? y® ^ i f, 

4ttSerop<?i»e£nnfttttr«luy rt^pt ndlbti^ldns Xnml wiiffnt-jy !b sf> w «nt snip p»‘f' 1«i I fsf rs Af? fn * , 

ne tkptinte® la pcnr eea arrotf* rjcs il wnt 4 » >ntv3 U mw la %% nr %m jHi" * ; ,r| 

liomBaeappdle mnn®. RnbtrJ nnwenour, tt tw fuW Se pstssw f i*ii •••ni hi 11 Wt t ’‘r t ? * II a 
Grovennur, on do cci annmtws ou 4t aAsm jnslw f^krtant U ns'nn d-* fit n n isr 

**Tho time of Clsawers Mrtfi ** otmnn.’s iBsr H \k'k|fc<s M si It,!* s '.,?*? -f f -i 

statement in his 4o|HwltuB in the aii3kK»n»A>«’Siii pw tr t »» hi" nis'i fn t ri'/ ? f f -t 

and npwards/aud • had hotn irmi 1 twintt v, ss %pm%* whk h* if *»'rh iSy iwrtei I u« * I « f !« 

jilx «t I34S| and to have nm I i r tih ftot limn In tin fi 5 Un IWi ^ win ** f *!! "! *■*« ^ • *.’!■* 

hithert) aligned, thnujrlJi witlwul my p 'nituie' vvihnsn t tiu'» '»<.« It 4 T'wfr are if if, »-'•%»#' « if* t 

from many pa^'fws in Jilsovvn WiWlkt an4 in tl « WiyRin;.??* I f <* w'sr f r Iwllnh ? Ihat h t* tiUf ? 14 

imd the nmjf imtanccs w hk h Inve bsHn a»id«n* sf li 4 nn nainilus w r s t « df#'# f t f f r i® 
f wlioxn »mt are atatod to haw In.’^ro lets 'in! ktlnr?* * v n f a j u jeasi vi ?} ».?i at n»n » ? t * » 
Chimcar's deptwitson l>eiiig e mlUMvit <n the p int It h thrref p> p nhh ti 'it J 'j" wi# ? ft rjf'ftf.r pi 
alHVn. farty in!'M Hw Ih! ht 'htI ! h rn? irnn f j* ttv«ntv «■. s, n i irt %n win h * I J t p \ »!«♦<# 

fiiKirallj mow correct so that a^iunilng th-it In >« i» il nt I 'iv rivi wl^'n txinkn i at Vk » # I I j ? 

«. mnitrite Ins i«» itari cart t until kk^l at wi tih tmn' h« w n a!ik ve fiwniv ?tii »! % 1 ? | 

Thef Hcwingcntritgart fr^m ihi'' Jfitar h '‘*tf 1 R? n tt j hwh •^i. h" ktf, I *■ ’•■ M B i 

44 Edward iik 

Timrsd ij, t it -5 h daj t f A| nl 

< (a** Sr> Cbautt-r |; 1 <1t ffrv Ch u r, t* r Kin|r » vaVt S i wh sn *5 I ■* I ! k 5 i < 

1[ I It !v srint d ni i*! umn dh d aMI I ^ j rl f ^ ^ | # 

gi Iservuiunkr i In huii 1 1 tin N.im I ritin Kmw In ra nry I ir re 1 ! i » \% i r '> H i t, «i 

Wikfh Indfsclrirgitf the IflmirksiaviU « ihim f r thi hival wasw—* wji a* k**! ,* t/**} j %fli 

his wTit (f ifr,a£m niSit tin miankknof thhi Bnn . . 4 /' n I 

p J i »*»* J ’* 

44 Edward lii , 

WmhisyAL}, t'hi. *tli das Xtwcmtwr 

** Fhilippa Ch'juctr j ^ liiiltppa Chiuccr, i i wh m tk» E rd P.w Kln» t»y kls rr 1 4««t Ujr’’ . #-?»? f ►*! 

I Idmirh4V4 irh to Is r<tdv< I at the I % In jinr durlr.^; I et UP if r i} > » * 

rmdcrtd In In r to till ‘■nn I "J th Kini 1 1 sis n v kUv r« J t hr 1 1 t h.» hi i » 

thorp, in iwi f*h k ssirk f r* hi rail vm i * 
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ClIArCKU 


CONI ENTS. 


IvTftoot mw Til® tltffii will jttiiifimini'i f tl Iim 
lf»ag«! tta4 % ©ritiH»tlo.n t f Chatt'^r I TUn < f *HN 
Esaay, ia thw# parte 1 T in Hint* i inurfr mth 
charge of Iwing comtpted tht I ni^loh f arnma h^i i h 
great a mi^ctwrc of litmh -wiith jt 1 T n «1 », »* m» 
chwvatSons upon the real rtalc f nr lan«w ifii in ?ii«i 
time A, Ic apply tla« hsiri. itHn# ami Uurji km mis 
illmtratlhg the w li njiiuw of few \ n 


part inr i ir*^t 

§l Til® E'rcnch LangimMO 5nte^ luwJ rnt i ! nglan 1 
Ibtftnre tb;eCoEqm.«s , § ii c nfliauu ami pr j jn k I liy 
ihe new eataMjihminte at till i J «? u’Kijt th* 

cwSIniry I’Mgwa^o f tin C url , § tr iinearrhl nl t!u 
Provincas hy the great llawinHawl TOjlttaTy i nminiin Ifrn 
§ % and espctlilly by the i krgy , | vj h> th n^t-itSar 
and BegwUr were thhfty frwifwrs, Ivji Thelruj h 
I^oifuage coatinuesi to he nattili wwfi m iafe aw the reign 
of Edward III J viti C«nol«Nioa thti the mixtnr if 
French !n, Chattctrs writings vem ttwti wing t j anv 
tatjoaof bis bat to tlifiC'mwts %h v tr.inu m I ch 
m his time had gcntraliy Intr uluio Ul * \ nntn n 
instead of the bs«on Ditlict , the fUMirn uiiatm H ijk 
obsenribk m othir a fttemp* tiit} mth r 
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Article 2 ^ wh h{ib>*t rt’i* an i 1 fiv s ih 
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pirtRofsjmtli f Tk I N r sn j r*! f s i E 1 i 

allj. } T ansi more » irti id si % w h r* pj t j \ e 
gubsthntivc and adjiiLtlv* Isri «? i iti »jl s \ 

<^nal cia^fcg of tht i*itr Hint E n fi^r itjnmUi 
\teritta into tht L%Ilris I mga % 
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. I>sAY uS lur, lAN'tU'AC.r. ANIJ VrRSinCATlOX or tllAlClll 

ill** t nhwii In iminocitmte mixture ef Ficiitli wwds Noi do tlieoj imons ^ 

Willi rtftptit to Ills %i rsitiuamii io been less dibcorduiit ili‘> toiittmpouiiu muI 
tliiv ttlio Intd n* ♦IN hi to hwi lmu\ mincr&ully extoU lum as tlie elui f itotte of Untune/ ^ 

liie Hour til &.e titles, ^irliuh must lie supposed to imply tlien adraiiatum of lus i 

wetrH il skill, a« tiell as of hw otiur poetical talents; but the later critics’*, though they leave | 

liiiii HI pc HAi fiHUHi of the mnw aotimhng titk»% yet they are almost imanimously agrted, that he f 

wan 'I jtlu r tohill) igaoraiit or iieghguit of metrical rules, and iiiat his \ei8ts, if they may he 
Ml iailt cl, are irt ipu ufh cli fa u at, h> a sellable or two, of then just measure. * 

It i« til# inirpose ot llic tollowmgLsMy to thiow some light upon both these questions, j 

Aclmsfiing tin* lai t» that the llughsh oi Cbaucei lia-^ a gieat mixture ot rrcncli in it, I hope to ' 

»hp», that lint mixture, it a crane, cannot f i.nl> be laid to Ins cluuge I shall then proceed 
to sliilt! soint* oli«4»nttticMis upon the most mateiial peculiarities of the Norman-Saxon, or | 
Knglish iABguage, as it appears to hai-e been in geneial use m the age of Chancer ; and lastly? 
Applying these obst r\iif nms to the poc tu al parts of the Canteibury Tales, as they are faithfully 
printed m tins i ditum trum the Iw st MsS w Inch I com! procure, I shall leai e it to the mtelhgenfe 
Beatler to dett w In tin r Chain er was really ignorant of tlie laws, or even of the graces, | 

of Ycnhiliealion, and whither lu was more negligent of eitlier than the very early Poets m 
ttimoat all lingnagi s ue itutiii! to hacc been 


PART THE Fli^BT. 

I t In ordi r to judge, m the first pU< e, how far Chaucer ouglit to be charged as the importer 
of the iimny French words and phraMS, which aie so visible in all his wiitiags, it will be 
necessity it> fake a short \hw of the early niti eduction and long prevalency of the French ^ 
iiiiiguage in this country lu fme his time. It might be sufficient, pei haps, for our purpose to j 

iicgin this vn w at the Conqutst . but I cannot help observing, from a contemporary Historian, | 

tliat, stmrai >« irs iMfore that great e-vent, the language of France had been introduced mto 
th«» rmirt of 1 ugl im% and from th< rite among the people The account winch Ingidphiis gives 
of thr*i m itl« r w , t!i it IMward, eymmonU edUnI the Confessor, having been educated at the | 

iWN 4 it’.i hi 1 ugh h )i« f n cal i I Hu fii t i3 un Init r «f the I- ttgltsli tingut. Of tlseir «|iniioa I am not* though I ^ 

ri ww'«« C iiati tr jh «* » P fir hh sim«iw He wau Jmteei a^rmi min^h'rif J wgi h ui h F&kwi, unto ^ 

Mlkfj; y t r Itmi Iw v, m ditnerndml of Prtacli, or rathtT VI alba race) he carriet! a grwtt 

■'iSV' !i 11 I 

'■Hklmsir 1 !>*« 1 I \ Prr*^ 1 x hrt nmJeAan«> novitati^i jrurStu, Ikigw Gaiiieaa vi>ce» pjwfm civliate wa ^ 

i Han i * |! iirii i^'tw nU pwrkis m uwjHr ti a hviUr IniiuJuAraat, et CHACCBm s pwto, pea-iimo »xemplti» iinteffn* 
rw' t'J |At letm fi hr 'll A»n i LMir tmnknjguam f»«r</jr,«am,x»kai» auttaaNoratKi»mmvIet©rto.aiiMltfrafiiJBi, 
n>m«i fi/rt ij Uhfi kv^A nil n Ua^U. 

’ tin l«im iiks prefixed to t rry*i! Edit. ^ 

* I ilitll i»ly c|5H Pw'f to lik FaUts. * The Tenw of Chawer* I coufow Is not harmomotis to us, — 

They wh® ii#(«ri| « Itli h 10 ar. I icwse «lfm afkrhim thioghtU mmiieai * anil it eon tinaea woven Incur judgmeat, if 
•mwfpjirfti wiifs it Hljiak anS his coatemiser«l«,---'Ti8 true, I cannot go» far xsls©, irho 

Iho ImI e<lilten ft? hmt "'Mr. , f it h® weuilfi malte us hoHey® t5w fault is In wr eirs, mx& thal Ihare 

Wfffy wmiiy ttis #j JIahlw i« » wriw wlicrt wt iSnd It at wine. Bat this opfnioa Is a it %vorth ©mfuting , "tit » fwas and 
aarrrw, tim! e«n.nrm «si«| which is a ruK in ewry thlwf tmfc matttre sf I liih and rami 

til* r, Ihsit rii«2ily ©f mimher* in Avtiry srhkh wo oal jf/ereitk '(V'ls ither not known, or not 
•lw*3iii in if®. It mem m *;"»sy sasatler to pr«fiae@ some thi asands «, f his mtm%t whhdi we kme 

i*w wiat 4 f half « fefti* aa^i vwieltewi » one. and wbloh no pronTOolalldn can make otherwise'* 

Thfc* ftwwptety ItM »#w siMe, that I know, feeew contreyetted, except hi %tr Urry, j 

m^ew bf *C0!Wion«rf Mm wwaal*»d»Me, m fels of ftiiM,«stfrf*Wylst« I 
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§ fi. Tins fwliSiUt li«wn»r of sk ?i 2 I i 
tilt* eaprice <tf ttif ro, 4 iiin^^ pntiM , ^ ou'* I ii % ^r hi! h I 
long; but at tin* 1 ^ 01011110*11 'Wtltol* f ^ -on 1 t^<l'' ".xi' >,**■ ^ 

e€»ni|ui*ro«r iiaa uo'lt tlo* «‘-<| ® % jji ^ 

•miiicli were for llo |m /l i-iful %rM?5t% eC fbo #ir% r 1 tn a* '?-< 

degree, to tlie tlslliiwatii aiuI iiiuio M} nf ihs tfSlif-r 

I III To begin wit li tlie emirl tf wo r n‘»i4-« r Sliai: tbe kisvif f ,;4 f ^ 

gtat'Oj and b) far llie grealent part of tbo irii^ihly, wore *%ll Xoniuw* I 4 ^ I ?- 

no kiignage Init llieir iiwiit we can It i,*ro lOHlniilit limt t^Vrw li* er 

court The tm &axoiis> who for **ome i»tte» wtr«^ lelmtlled there fen-4«l li.#4 

strongest inducements t« a< «|iur* the n imo i taguTigf* m m%m m nu* mm*'‘h‘ im lire 

of appreheiidmg and auai%criiig in-siignitn aiit %n the inrrio. Init be- m 4h*e 

affairs of the greatest importance were piiblicaU trau'fiacted m the king#** mri asd thf+f^ 
might he cilled upon tominwcrfor tin jr pw* ■sHimis ami ineti forth-* ir In m 

tieal if'^iUKh held ui the pieHmue ot tin. King in bt7tJ-j^lhe I* | of W r Miff, 
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} i- 
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VLIihlFK’AliUK or ClIALCLii. xxi 

r>i Ill It t<-t pri»liablt% timt tlw Fionch and 1.? ghsh tognages subsisted together 

lliroiiglMHit tb« kiiigd^m , the bight r oidtrs, both of the Cteigy and Laity *s speaking almost 

hj, an ! aim nt iui|Km | tWt 4«gm« ij* pwsptiirtion niarH as tlie English natives %\tre tmerging from that btate 
•if ih pw'.-sj « in “w l«i h P ♦ ^ < n I las «, d hy tht C nsjut. st, W t* halt t no ufissm ta belitve that math pi « p ess was matli. 

ijt th I nntUr l«f .r« th* r i is « f King .Twhn The loss of Nt maisdy &t in that u ign, as«i the consequent 

j *, ii i* n*t f ik r\ 11! lall I\ I s sshi h thcsishjrtts sif estliex cJ^iwn, svcrt nndt. wtai il It of h<thhng lamis in 
n i m lii tu f tin. t t,!nr Finn a! in IJ 443 mu’sth isegrtatl> diimnitthtil tlu ui-u U it nfluT <■ f Xtirmans h> 

«1 I unh** un ♦ ani t!s» ink isiiu nmnati isi in this tounlij under dohn and Hems III m ivluth st manyi f 
If * f, lit r I'* ; 3}^ 1 t tin ir lii * s ju O -taU •* must eventually have oiH.ned a vsay fur the rnjjlish to wist thcrostivee 
I !» «5 la** a« I pf ii« t which tin's Imd v*p rarelj behm heen admittcsl to aspire 
III tin vi iir 1 VI tl e I UI u« fsave si partie %vr instance |thefir«t, I behevt, of the kind) of attentte on 

fh •'•j le f^kirminiJM the Enghnls part i f the eorntnunity The lo-Utrs Fatust, winch tlu King was advised to 
I 1 *.j h i« mi I Ti tf ht Pxf Til Fnvishns wire sent to each County in Latin* Piench, smd Fsiglish [ iims&L 

It iTi n I Ilf thu f m Im Imn prhilcd from the Pittnt r<lh4J H III n 40 m 15 by feomntr in h» Bict 

V I attlln !| imt list B ff p TO"’ the same timi all the prut et dings in the business of the Fruvisiona 

*1 la ar i hav»; bw a f irricti n in I n nv h an I the principal pcrwuin in bi th p ti tics are evsdi ntl j of foreign extraction. 

!f a % njtt lun nos l» ail wui m » tw stt« r si httle caiiable of proof* I should thmk it probable, that the nceessitj, 
wliHhth* If* 4 lUr RBWin mukr it thia hisu, of mg igmg the body of the j eopie to supp< it them in their oppoHition 
S > I w, Hi I: f siHucri', < «f!v Foitevins, t utr ibufci 4 viry much to ab tish the mvfdiuw distint* ions which had 
In-' 1 b* :«<!« the 1 1 luh and 1 nglKh i irtscf tin, natian In tlie caily tmiis aftir the Cu«tjue-t, if wt n iij 

hi o'l F n f ll«i n I*, vi p tj****] * t bi csikd tn I iiglMiman wasartproath * but when the ClirtH, the 

li s li I H»-* van 1 iwmg armns f r the txpulsh n of I ircipuis <ut of the 1 uigdom, tlu^ would not 
pr 1 1 V 1% «» wd in t have tluu mHis eonsj bred iia mitivca of 1 ngJand Vet vrdingly Viitthcw F;m» [p. tiU 3 
» li *« y ti^'h |5»., i 'i U thor 4 f iht l^irl Vfarsh i!l| 1 irum tU itrra An // » um n<afuf tihm H iUf^tnnitm , and in another 
!»■♦*« j t'FS^} tjir I nub stht t»tk rf “ rtfimjcewcr’lo tho&c fortir-ntrs ** qut he^nue attmentes per earn inirtf 
mi ir in JH sift I **1 | rh i| **> tin wi rd ouglu ,icncraUj to be undtrstoad m the ti imau-th ns t f thftt 
» » n \ fi ) If ynfw bom out « f rnginmi wtrt then esteemed as I ortigntrs. 

Ab «t th* sKMC linn we find an Irthhish* pt{\ nrfc objtt ting to Ckrks trrn inmcnded to benefices by the Fapel, 
ibiy wtere ♦* Jpmnmtortlje I nglish language * [Mat Far p 831 3 , which sf^tms to imply* that a knowlctlgt 
of lhas hweiiage wm tisen itmldcred among the proper qualificaiioas of an Eecksiastick , but that it wat not nece»' 
«f»i> rriium il ertss m llie Farochhil CUrgy, appeasH fss*m the great number of i >rt ign Farwns, \ icars, &.t* who had 
«!tt k»»g#Iin<r(irf ixobwiimin thi 25ll»ytarwf Iwlwardl *<« the Lists in Fijanc f I p.70ib-T2b 
^ 0 <j J T* »m ny * ' H fwrt of fll «*« ester { A’ho lie d m the time*? of H III and f 1 ) la wt full and precis to this 
p i; f t! f 1 tni*'t tl Ik idtr will r.it he dkph ind t » iw it in his own nor Is w rather m the words of that 
virv invomt! M** width Ikasmc htw religinu8l> ftdlowvsl in bis edition 
H 1 «»l w I "if a 

Tl us r «n I * I Ufilois I into \urma«ti«a houde / 

And the %onsmn« ae coutho siitke tl^o *bok* her cm speche, 

Awi »|m%i I rwiche m iUtde ul* «i, and ben, ehyidnn dude al so teche, 
bo tl Ml h» V i iui of thj« lend* that cf her blwl tome, 

Ik Metis alls* thadko .«pi*che, tJiat hii of htm nomc* 

* ^ Ft r man routbe I rent h, ** tm iolth of hvm wcl htte 

»t The antlwstFArh hail apeiwerw legfehitf hi witfiVlS tidier ItTw^^ 

F4f* thth rw , Earl M llwvford, i»yi , ** Meimt in kune (fum If* V® Mue, 

Immtmm Jirmdtt i .f nf Htfllair miks prq mmmigm ^ 

pitrmm i trrm4mmlam lu preteepil htriiSs^ti dutu al mpin 

CM^rduTlito V itelw* I iv p '«|! obierm-t, that bcfsire the Conquest, •* Afiiwft »«.««».. . - 

, , , . , gaaeral twtlmor* b«rt of 

At)p H$ frmimm iamm Mir /uerant t* Afigb^ ItcH MU\* e, ^, <*** ^*uiendum t 

immuis iXiikrmiiifii/Mswe^A W illlam, at hi» landing, pkwd gar | | si P« m««ir and IfuakHpi. Aft«r the b^ ^ gl , 
Iwr t j k I »*« w,i«n ttf Ikftfr, &ml Mt a g srrton tl cre Ik caused s- jramenfa qumiam . ** to be made at lkw<i« * ^ ' 
biiilt * elsad* I at II tMihmkr, t jc n I k rtsurn Lorn 2Som J jmfter the first msunecti in af the Engllj. 
biult atfwtle wiiliitttlw tlty rf , another at iraranA, i | pother at Aoikwiliu* In the cltyef^^ 

** WMixsfhww jfraanf ?»«» drkfifig muh^ihm euii^fhmdam tr o Z** At Line I'm, liuniimdm^ md Cam 
•' V * uf «*J tttfiMm e rlrf$ eapmmmd&vit * 5 r?®d alw rinhons at MmUmte l» &h 

sSsfrtt Afi I ill iShmn^mrp Ik built foitilfleatlwjis at iketter and & l i £ nail almni £'r*at!«at Jfriiwfclaad 

^ 'ISiiJ'll 

hmrp at thii tiwii * ; and JbrrfoA mm m »irmg m t& stand a siege of 3 ge mnaths, Ord. Fii p «#— 

Si r 

?» Ilnhrit, Tiial I I? p J5«, ftuffddci' in ratiefif* iifmu&s tx Gallia epMmia, 

Mbmm et p<rkula lihentif t§krarmk Aklribuit % 

ftia» ttw* trttwiflilimi*' *vf tiie CauBCiI hvid at W^wheuftiT in the yisar ap Fi«r Mktfn p CM. Haring a| 



Kxa 


im^Y iriiE iiANorAGi: ak» 


tiEiver&illy Frendi, tlie lm\^F tht %im of ihur snu%i I 

i^ddmg to it a knowledge i>f tiie otki r I lu su i d i5d«« « n i *i ts *fh i ^ ,, 

acquire tlie FiiBiJi langwaj^c hai-e ktin imiun. ! %mrA i%h%ni , i » %! k a t ^ I i 

tine cliildrcii> who were |mfc to karii wire uwlu *i nu %i \ i i I 

mnie tone, as it was the constant practici in all mIui k ft m tin t ^ ; ■ 

reign of Edward III. to make the stl|.dar4 un Ktru th ir I asm I ^ I r 1 1 

4iTOOi]itanmBce of this praetiio, Wf jtl tiom < ihi r 1 n*» the ih- ml r I ! h*' 
edge of FieBch, as a soparik langt age, rc<,4 u« !a< ts'^uhrdl th <n‘ I i i*' 
Edward HI a law*- was iimdi /Hlui lU |>h ih hi tin t at is u |1 « r * f •* } 


tatalligenSs »tl cum liifScultatt promiBt, iatis 1 k *«* cam In < n « #|i ?i 

dies ante instructortin habuiwt Icgtr© It 0I cum *«ri; uUaililN!»# # a?t » ? * 
fflud wtam mdr/)p hluit* jw;rtft'ni9W.t tt tlm ml lUm pr» n in n a |v I % i i « * 
cfum sinuhitr ciltteirct ordincs nee iSlu I V4 jrimm sjs tr«» uU |r •<«# %H 

fewffgfU ne/u HIS iUHfiS qui cak ^ ir i ai s r n** Hi j Hu In " 

Th© tnmstictit iM at Nortma feiiFtl,thc oil I with n |)t « I tJ« Hn ’m t* 
almost 'll hollj cwriotl on la Frtath* fr i 1 h tt htfn «H t i u 1! ti 1 j f ^ ? r ! 

the language of tlie Court In both Mtknc ih^ K it I n r U-t % H ti 

’‘^'dward u claim of the SupcrlorHy fs 111 'll m i !« 1 v *‘ir Hmi tit n **f ;-?# t 
r Bath and M-ells, and the King Is hum If h ki thi aj» ini 1 1> cf ! r 4, Hii a.n I S 1 1 1 5 
^ 4 10. 501 

The aaswera tf the Bishop of Durinm t» tli F pi’ «ISun*. 5-«« 0« k If 

wtppoaed to have fo««nufc of cuBplakjmco to th«: < irdiraH Hh u^h ?> tie wh Hri ^ 
frenthmen ) bat no smh con^tructian i m !« | ut ui^ a t* i f H m uft fa f rs at i hf lUli 

an ITO p 4W3 The Arohb»*h>p of i uit rlurj inf ntn «! F p4 St 4 Imh-vSir »rnS4- * 

the King in a full c mrt tas ij se tloj f u* ut r i r* frr r » i| jrnif, r a ^ aih k y t 

ImguS faccrat patenSir i xp in 

»i Ingulphiis A CM3temimrar> wrikr Inf mnusthat this jrvth^ kgan at l e t > 

Wicwtf [Anglicum] f infiiOT uhA n« nun qu *i kff ^ kf rtr si d t j t i 

trmmmtur et |u*,nstlUm in «»h hs | rmuf il r.uum gr. inn '48 M ih a » A 
diau seribettii Anfflnm imiiUui Ut th i im tr t-S us a f u r 3 I f is f es 

the translator and angnwntor 1 f Ilig Im «i Ft !j* hr no :m in tl n fjin f Hirh^r I U 

acoottnt of itah^tentef tobedirtwtl within his 1 wn mui r> II 4 t» j % f fto M a 

much light upon the aufejeot of our priiicnt en4ialr> , that I mi ill inw-'it ll mn »t h I 

hemg more correct iawml plates thimtho Mh from whkh Hr lii^kea f m^vly ii if 4 u 
tjng Septeat pcscii 

Pttiffclrm b. i L hx IhH apijrinee *f He Ur she t i ^s! by e»,j 
*e, axtnes tlie uhogo and iiriiu f I f alk i tin mid u«» hifu 1 ;> 

tffmnecmama _ , . « . . 

,, , „ . ^ welter ksa'nmsimdhtrtlimgi’v 11 i nital ui I I -v I d s' 

p* iOw — rs?i p* X'v * V « » * * 

, *1 r .nnc4» children Ih. til yt »U’»t f r t Mak f r 1 } fr ? ll 

natural to sur pose thath*. ^ i * jr , t, 

^ i playc a ith a diiidta h dt tr U»j i » 

f I apprehend th it I mi, bef uc thh - "" * ^ j|h« v 

general thtrt, as ipp usfr mapWNigt. f l>ul n 1 i n t I ^ 

Eiehardtiba ciucit 1 it iUitsix. < Qu i< i,, gy* jt, Isanti siya* f t IdwetM t 
ekupuniidfit BijiticLa-* s frutt ir frt } t*' ir% 1 1 i r U nr t n i 
atitr qumt cmstKtmit \t If Wi, r ^ , s, n 1 
original ^Hant anlhil prddd 
did notliie Conquv 

Smm 1 w ^ 3 In !i! e m urn r K 

TtrvsmM't Abbey at Sh«w4mr% Wlh ’ 

s^ofBivaulx tndWarIttu Ai’r 1 
8 fiximy fitlifr in lep ^ • t.i i t i k 

Waltheot Iji prefercaes ti thff nati^* * r<tl I r lb r uf* h» ^ 

6 d?gnl ir mowttteri^ abroad , an I w sin 1 w re H mU 4ll| t U 1 5^ 

do ^ mmtfwcd in our hUt ti » n« I r the gi r 4 nan 

&flm Sa5^p,,j,^«r,TOP«text« had wIsMnun ff m iUir t n 4 

Sarmum^ cma hundred »«d forty r«aii»i in 1414 wh th w ic B 
Beettotift,M«»t Aufl v i p «» 

4r that during this whbU fNWiod i/f I is; I U >^4 
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VKRSiriC\TION OF CHAUOEK, 


x\iii 


{ 


Blnl! ht pitatitil aad j«i!g« d m tlu Liiglnh ton^xw^* atid tin pr«amli!e recites, ih Fatirk 
(ill \\!ncli tlie^ lyii! bit is wuali'v pleaded, Ac ) tmstio much nnlumcn^^ or dis»asec! ; aiid^et, 
tm near tbreeseore }ears tlu proceedings in rarlmmcnt, \ few exceptions, 

appear to Iiave hem all m Frciuli, and the statutes eontiniuHi to be published m the same 
languagi, for abo\i one hmulred and seats, till the fiisi ot IbUiaid III 

§ Till Fioin s^liat has bun said 1 think fanlj conclude, that tlie I iiglish langnage 

mmt ln\e iinbibi^d a siiong tnictnre oi the l^rtnch, long before the age ot Chancer, and 
ecmst qiji nth that iu. oiiglifc not to bt tluigid as the xmpoitti ot woids and phtasts, uhitli he 
onh «Ht <1 alter the t\iuiple of his ptcdcttssors and m common with his ctmteinporants 
11m -n IS the real fact, ami w capable of King demonstrate d to any one, take the 

tumble oi tomparing the %vritingsof Chancer with those of ^ Robert of Olonce&ter and ilobtrt 
of Bimiiie, 'v\ho both lived before him, and with those of Sir John MandetiHe and WitblF, who 
Ined at the same time witli hmi. It v\c toud foi a moment sappose the contraiy , if wo cond 
suppose that the Fnglish idiom, m tin ago of Chanctr, remained pare and tmmixed, as it wa* 
spoken m the courts of Alfred or Fgbert, and that the French was still a foreign, or at least a 
Si paiate language ; I would ask, whetlur it is ci edible, that a Poet, wxitmg in English upon 
tlu nuwt fiimihar subjects, *vvon!d stuff his compositions with rionch woids and phrases, winch, 
upon the above supposition, must have be< n nnintilbgiblc to the greatest part of Ins readers ; 
or, li hr had bun so "ver} absmd, is it conceivable, that ho should have immediately become 
nut onl} the racist adnnrtd, but aBo the most popular writer of his time and couutr} I 


d ««• I lUrval, or, ptrlmpf» hntxmt the new practice of opemng it ia r«Klit»h was 60 well ««tablkbc4 to tke opinfais 
i f the 'Ch xk, m not fo need bi ing markid hs a special I ntrj' 

Thi wamns «ilgncd, to the pnaniblt to this btatute tor ha-ving Pleas and Judgements to the Inglisb tongue 
mfKht ftil have been mgcti* with at eijual fow» for having the Itows themselves to that language. But the timiw 
vk w « t ytt ripe for that Iniurtatloa Tlie English scale was clearly bcgtonlng to preponderate* hut the »li>w»«s of 
its motion prove® that It had a great weight to overoftme. 

All the Parllawiiiitary pr<i’>c«diag« in Fuglish heforo 1422* the first of Henry TI are the fow which follow, 

1 1» r Ilfs Hhh' rt of Thomas B«k© < f Gloucester* tahen at Calais by Wllhaai Rickhill and recorded ia Parliament, 
toferPf.'e Crrm 21 Bic It rt 'I It is prmted to Tyrrell, v ih p.72^ 

S n« pv Kiisiuln tin D«.p« olion of Rtihard U printed at the tml of Knighton tot X '^.criptort*? 
lin « r Im mcc htt«Hn lUkm I ritht IU stndli htrt rirsvlntt, Justko of the Kings Bench lUlen IV n Iff 
A PcIlUi n of the rumruimwith tin King » answer 2 Hca v jj *2 

\ Pr* vlwi in I nglhh towTttd Into » I nmh grant of a Bkmo and Quinaisme 9 Ilea V a to 
At the togtonuif < f the mgn » f H*»ry \ I the ttco language® mem to Iwve Iwcn todlffereistlv 
ff VI Ilf* *i wm f ranted in Fnghrtli I Hoa M a Iff A Frovi*© to French was added hyth 
Arit Ivi f f Fit I ftuiii il f lit jfincj, which are lit Ingiish Ibid n Even th® Royal A«»o 
in I t fhj^h S 11m A f and n 54 Ite ii ordtinedas it is aLsketl Be it as it fs axed — 

I It m ?’ thii tltss niatier | iirlkularly, to order to shew, that when the Trtn 

inki*‘t«! 4 it uii'^gra twolly dsi»aml to Farliameotow to her £: la 

f! r it » m u d I i» th ac procmt^ nau* la iiorM contreves rsmi 

t tm tor hi mt * » 1 cr km th s inTiw hole I tta* Im d one 

i, w t Vi r io c mit 1 1 the wd jl js 
r 11 1 . t r ll U a man i n tl e »k n worth hi. js 

, , 'ti,r « I.-*. :l . r 1.. r. . f, « ... «UU..t. ... !uct> m n i>C tW, tertimny of 

».! ! !« 3 ««»! ' f '''y- 

r I ,«h ... i » 1.. . jmt . 1 : I -o F.un« bUu>i, ««!.«- !»■“ ‘ ‘ ' 

m ** Rob 6hmc p 537* 

__ S i)*n; iBftt m< ® c 

tolwttxd II 
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E^ifc^AY ClX Tin: LANCir.UJE ANH 


PART THE Btami 

Hatik 0 thus endftavoiimi to h1ohv% m to tlu» %\l i»rinin»l»^d of W 

and Skinner, tluit % corruption, or improvement, of the Ksv,:h-^!it hx ,& nnittnr of 

French was not {oCfnittcor, I slmll pmcoetl, in tin* i .n t f“,C I 

to make Home oliservatitjns upon the most inatona! |Hvnlwntie*ii*f thot S‘<tm iwn 4v4 r‘r*,, 
"wlilcli I suppose to have prcvuilot! in the agt* «iif tlsuutWj :uul In f*ulf,'-l4sio f\ fit 

this day the language of Englana. 

j 1 1, By what meaii^ French tongite tntrothiocsl and |4cp;,Mt* t« c-wiir4 


I has been fiuilicicntlv 


oxphiiiHHl ahove ; kit to uwvrtaiii ^itli any e\wUh ■ «» Ihr* 


ly 


which it iiiHimiatcd iiigtafu'd iiUi» the utniUI lo a ?i 4 ii h iCi f-<' 4 fl'h^uit 

task ,, for want oi iMvgui^jr awics «f the writuigs of ap|WM\Ml autloUH 4 ic u*** 

aiithentie copies. Luckily for us, an <mr cmuvni k solely \ufh that p>^fu4 wh,* o *h.e 4 n'>'y| e* 

ration oi the was e{>mph»t«'«:l, it k of iw ,‘ric,U iinperionce te. ih ?*- nnmt* tl»o 

precise time at which any word orphr.iM' hecame iiatural!/cii ; ami f* r tie* fiaric' r> 1 ** 0 -, »c 
have no need to minutely, with renpect to the other ids* raimn**, wIshL 

kngnage in wnvr4 appeal h tu h.ue umiergune, hew far finy pr>.inodf'l trem she 
natural niiitahility ot Hpuwh, cHpeeully umong an nnharneii peep! e, and im ttit% 

were owing to a &ucec‘si,ivc eontiux of lUmhh and Norman inviidei**, 

§ 11 . Ihe following (jltservations therefore will chi» Hy lef ^- !|i th- hSiS-^ hi wli.sh thie 

Englisli language nhout the time of I ha ' and lie} imII i.asaially 

divide themnelves^iut^ parts. The lirst will eouNuler she sis *4 I'he .ihJii ,4 ^atien 
mass, however tletaivji or dkgaketi hy various umdeutn ; tim -m » 
out the nature and accessions, whieh, in tlu^ csmi^e of m ar fly e< iit*. 

received from Noniiaudv, 

§ m. tor tho Hake of method it will he convenient to gi* fhumch ?lo’ | ’f!#* *-1 

|Speech ill tlie order, hj ^yp^'h they are commonly ranged hy CiramtiMrJinr^, 

Article fe, fCO, fat, (whiclumswered to *ff ||je tjnekw. in 

: * case, and iiuniher,) had heen long laid a'.oh. , ami jnsf»a*l *tf it ai. 

a its va. ^ie//£c was prcfisied to all sorts of imnii'^, in all ca'-e^'.aud lu Inuh inmd ?, s‘», 
indechnayle *»c,% . ^ 

2. The redmu d from j^Td ; o» d *4 

aYaneiyo(cdhQhmhotli&^*T^^ <*a^ya taudtke ea^e ^tugnlir, %Uueh "■a^ nn ud\} 

deduced from the Nomiriatiw by adding to it *>; ur (Uih . 1 , if it emh d in an r ; asel 

that same form was used to express tht‘ -ndund number in all as easos : as, Nf-m 
Gem lyliituTt Blur. iih\fUt'ts. Nom. Auwr, t*eii. A owe/, I lur. ^itinfun 
The XoiiQs Adjective had lost ail distinction of Gender, Gase,yr Number. 


Will i mb a't* or Sm I'OiSri 
11 I ad 


*5 In order to trace ^itl* exactnesi, the prni^m of any l.wn!U.m it mnn»«aM«r>> 3. S)aa kf ift 

W8 a coBtimsMserks of authors; 2. that tlK.-iC authors shauW have kvn ai>prau«»b wrat'O, as I it.* 

purity; and 3 . that tlieir writings shoukl have been correctly eapksJ. In the Ihfglkh r’. v. !i.%u xaj « -oy 

atttlaw witiiin the tot aatury after the Conquest ; of thaw, who wrote kh re Hi eues, isfd^h ir« ^ 

htm prcservctl, have so testimony of ainprolMition from their cimtciniJoradws tir »■*!», » * -i* t* ; ofitl kd’'*? , tfj f ‘ | if'i 
of their works, %vhich we have received, are in Keneral so full of inaoeurath if, an tei kmAo 14 r.fu#} v?*:. 4ifhKM4 f r 
as to l» assured, tlmfe wx* are in posarftion of the genuine words of tUe -iuthor, 
s« It J» tR?ar« neeefciwtry to take notin’ of a few Plurals, which were exprcwsl dtSVwuilly, tin u »ttwW>t 

v>M greater in the time of Chaucer than it is now. Same of them mm to llteir Svft»i,oa?lf « in .tn Osi." 

wmmid 3>f%‘k‘iivfoiiof the&txims; m oxen, oitn* haien,««r. Others «eem t»f Imw «d<'fpto4 Kfalti i m 

brethron, eyrm, instead ofjjpotlim, And a few tmm to have tmu alw*ii IntpAmlf AwktiPl j 

aacn, wknmea, laioe, liee, feet, &c. See Ifickts, Of. A. S. p. 11, hf* 



VERSIFICATION OF CHAITCEB. 


3. The* Primitive Pronoims rvtattted one oWiqno <?ase‘-^ in each immhev : ae> Je, or I ; - 

Olil. Jk; Fr Obi. TIun or T%: QhLIIm.mrn; 

or Tkem, 

Their Foss^kmvcs wore in the same state with the Adjeeti^'es ; J/hij FjIwIj 0«r% 

leinr, iiiVj or Tkdr'^K 

The Inferrogative iixui Relative RTo had a Genitive and Aecnsative case, IFk*, and IFIeWj 
hilt no variety of Number. 

On the contrary, the Oeinonstrative, Thk, and Inat^ had a Fiiiral ex|iresHiou, Tkw^md Th^ 
hut no variety of ease* 

The other words, which are often, tlioiigh imj»ro|H‘rly, placed in the class of Pronoiin.s, W'ere 
all become imdcelined, like the Adjecth*es ; except, iiyfkr, alt era ter ; A'eyf/oT, neuter ; j 

alter; which had a lieiiitive ease Singular, Ay/icra, ATyfkrcsf, (Mms: OtluTf, alius, had » I 
Chmitive case singular, ami a Flunil number, mnXAihr (a corruption of ealpn) was | 

fetii'l in use, m the Genithe Plural of Aih 


S' 1 ne xiiitjo* Iicrc uf tl t <»» mm** caaess, muj, thtnh iMir, i/aure, &c. an being at ShK time hardly ever distln* 
gus^luhla fwm I'emnun}; PoKMSiHjiK,, w are ne to fenuw whether min fnAr BhonUl he resnJcrecl wel, kWhhr 
mtaf tn the Fhiral immljir himtvtr, in a few instances, the Cicuitive caw wema tc h.ue retaiuwi its proper 
IHrtur. i\ T. iU?i, mire alkr i.*k— «ou!d he in. re naturally tranaiateti--xserfr*lm «mmmm gallti«, tlmn, nmUr 
I uwinltiin. Anii %* In F. P fuh « xl, Yunre alkr hele—rerfraffi omnium aalu-^; nei, vatru, 

j -i* It h veiy 4if!Rutt m j?ay frtmi whence, «,*r 'i*hy, the Frenouni*, 2%Yy» ThttUf ami TArh*, liiero intnHliicca iute o«r 
'Iani!«.i,Ke- *lhv >,mm Preiumiw, ih, i/t'w, ami //*/*, Ktm to lta\e hecn in eon'itAat iitce in the limo of Helwrt ef 
liieucefttcr. bit .Tnlm Mimdevilk ant! Chaucer ur* 'i'A/y, fur i/’ , hut Merer, a« I remember, (hi the MSS. tJmtlHh 
rit> } /Arw, nr TMn 

The f«ur kw-A <tf fh« Fo«»»ive Fumuuna were seometmu** expre^iswl a little diStirtmtly viz, liim, Ganji^ 
I'cMrrt, aaS /lir#,Oir Theirt» m they wxe fctiU, when thcISfaun tn which they beiwjg is umtlcwtax!, or when they 
arc pUcai after It In a sentence. To the qucftticn, Wht>»e bfutk i» this? wc ant'^wer, tiers. Ours, i*r Thnrs. 

\ or we tledaxe ; This b«>ok l» Hers, Ours, <&,c» I can hsardly conccivo that tlie linal s in these words is a nMirk <*f the ,| 
or licnitivcl caw, « a very able writer [Short Intniduttiun to I'-ngllhh tlrammar, p. 35, 15.j aems to be j 
tmlhu'd h? think ; bi- i^iust* m the iniftanct,* juhi mentioned, .ami in all wluch I have btt n able t»» lint! ur Uf Imagine, I ' 
camiut I the k.ivt trauMif the «*nal inwcri- ff-f the thnitivc The leanml Walks iCraiu. Aiit*. o. 7 ] hM | 
c xj latni t! till? iiH* uf tlnw* Ihumums withimi atumptisg to ateuunt f r their fonn. He only a^th ; « XormulM, hit n, 
4 «r«, nikuns, iu.» hers, mirt, Ac «<«I tobare, rncquminara (creSuj &.Ic Mrik*re 2f It e«»itd he ■ 

^ pn>visl that tht'irt w arils Wire aoliriitly temiinattil in a, we might be Ie4 to eonjwtnre that thty w<i« curlym^illy 
^ ablirivlatwns of her i4C«, mr Ac- the n Iseuig afterwards eeftcat^ into s, m rt Imh been in ftianit othojr 

It may be prupir Imre to hike n lUt’c notice of the Ftonoua, or Froamniiia! A«,!J«4»vt\ which our fees* 
Hr.immai'uns, fretn ‘V'^alls* «!*?wiiwar«l», hav? attt,tos4t‘4 to rmtamurithoi!© into a Subtetanthe. In the 8ftS''n ‘ 
lanuwgi, it w Cirfain that AysVwu* dtclimHi kkentlar AAJe< five iv, and wia jmwed m CMstrmihm willi ITonoim* j 
Fct Ami i-^ubiKtontivi jiL't n>i tyre is tn latm. Thej saiU, k* «ylf, I'gn i|vwj Min ntc'l ijwltts; Me^ylfnc, 

sto At. Iktaw w^lf, iiM‘, Ac. [Stc ilukc*. <»i A. >|i. 'Jkj lu the age «l Chaucer, S!r|4 kteotfeif 

AilJ-cihcn. m*ji hctniKB lifulrtlmiti. ThuugSi la* wr.u«* h p*. hh* , ami t!JO&f varkikw vl» rii»t ilesmte 

im ti >R f)f » ttM' «r nHtMlar ; f r he um* imlitf* rtntlj, tfaml htmseitrn ,* hemself tod hemsfUrn* He jiiiia it 
wi»h syhi^tMUjv#}*i, In Ihc mnmi4 t^se, a?* th« ^ax» m iUtt 'Nv v la that sde-e gwwe. In illu fpi«» tmmm, %\ 
Thy kv «vl|(hcbouy, Ip.^? tuns vsemu?* ; Hut hk great ilciMtrtwre from tho antimt u«igo wa-^ with rcnpiwt trt 
tin I’s miHin» Ikrfcasl prefixiHl to lnrU,%il of diiUr.mg thtxu through the rii«,rBwhhh tUj s»tiU retolori, Iw 
iu»t •» i si’^ttotly, Mj *4 Iff f r, I self, an4, M% tvli ; Thj^t If, fur, Tia « ja-H, aini, Thee wlf ; Him w»If anti Hire wclf, tor, 

I Hr hH a«4 hliewlf; Rttil in 4hi Phir-il mmibc-r, tmr H'lf, fe. We k-H, mid Ctiwelf j Your scH. f* r, Ycwlf, an# 

I M''If ; ant! Hem muf, fiv. They wif. | 

• It w.Hihi he vasa bi attempt to ilefea# this prattsce of i'liuirer npon any principles of tmmn or framnwifisal ■ 
^ aaalfi^y. Ail that tan be miti tor It hs, that jicrhapf. any wgM!arpr*ctk«wa»pKTeraWe w tl» aatl iwriwr- I 

; iaiaty which seeins* f» hate prevailed betoric. Actor^iaitj. the wrilew who 3i,uca»»k’4 !j{m Mlowing hi* exmtph, it ; 
I hKfum a rale, a« I coaccivo, of the English langaagc, that *sal Pronouns prefixe# to &if wm* tsily «##4 ia tiatt 

\ mmmmclx nnmM-ri via. shwof the Fir»tsn4S®»aS Fem»» to the Genitive «aie, ae&.tirvJtog to the mxen form. 

wmI tb»e of the Thirf ia ilie 

By ft ri»i»w mm inUadnmAMmm%tsau SclfU Vtmmm to the SiiifttlAr aaraber ®oly, an€ Mea iftoare 



I.AKGt*A«K ASft > 

*, Tbut 1 In» time Ilf »hieh »e iiutii#*, w«>t» ir^ry nitwSy Ji.> She MSt»i>S<t 

wtmte III wliivli «ie&l|ir®wi|, 

Tl»y liwl fmw M j Mlmilm, ite iht. wtJ 

Ififtftitl^tt 5 •nil «ty Iwft mpm4m$ «r Tiw, iW mi th« Tmh All %lm 

wMm of mi Ttat hf Mxtlmf 

tm itw liiie*!»»« «if tWf fmh^ *li«j aif#r«*a: mtf hill# fwin »% i» j 

1 l#Wi, 11# Infill j iiiji 1^ ng^i^nii 1 

ailberiiif' tm llie^ 8»t« hm, ^ WilmS.^ F# Imih, F% ^ ait^ mh^m mU%Mu$, wliat. 
*#««%« to littrW !>#»», Hit Tt'UteftIo , llVIfitsm, T$hm», Tky hmm Iw tli« Flstml «»f' ihm 1%#! 
T«»»# t-li# Ifctlor f«fw |i»mtW ttnw«r»||Y : i |0vi?4, llsom li^ tmM j 


for Put yif. 


Wmp§i$! Iprnmlk IJ & lUm ytl-ln 4&e «ltw^ paf©, t* ft*"* *»«* 


» Tte mfttiMrfi. hf ^hk% -Hit teal «| ftf wm mnitmtm m I» «%« 

life «f aa«4w, w«« ciifefiy tij, feitowlni t 

1. By tb»wtof *w&y|to*|. 

whm ksi Ccw^imaat was t, pmc«^ % a, t'fam ei^#* tmU* 

Misfle# were tised limtoM uf ... 

S By tmnApMlttf the il 

Vwl^whiMlait Cmuimiuit wait d, prawded by a VowKl. The*, Ii!*i™-1 f rW 

I anmlt'f' '*?'*’ “ Witt, rtildn, fed*, jjaraiKTa, d*nl*,/«Wf^An« Oita aaw.e v,.rt' i»a i f 

WAHb’i* ^iTiTw 'f ’ ‘’f*«l>>»llj appltal to aborten ttioaa wunl* which w« now tsuM-act hy s m. 

r« .1 f '''"‘Xw.oatedly w,lt.«,J«d.. IW,. «««.<,, hard.,/arda 

..roCr “ wi«..««dodhy a^ow*. 

Ihmtted. hifated. wfwtot. wi..^ .‘ ! Ootmonant w*.dpn.«d«d hy a 

omutolTB a®* <f wa. 8«# >“ •« ** ' **'•“***1 toh. It I 

teat nhanawi Into. d.^uI Z^ ] '^ •»»»■ AiinW h* «».«*»»«»**»« hm 

a Th«t,uw™wi,»a and tbBi Into, <li**«a,|>M<«.i«r«»M./eto,»M»:lt>. 

taw. Thd p«™« KtoBtoZi— Rwt Tto. kW to P»MW|^. aMMdiii* to rnddm, «*» Why. to 


mtmanmoku, 3>«*«.toHM.teiad., 


»« tana Una. Wni^ W>w«*, Ihwi^t.. Sn«W*.teit»l»# S*W«, I 


Oafejte^. tea» j^iteiL i 


I m mm l»» ^^4** 




auctil 


mmwm ktmn of ok^ocee. 

Tfee pfi ^ tier® ®bIj la t»© ia the Ew»»t md Piist Tenets 

©f tlieir liniieiitlyft nirf Sahjaiicllte Mades. Tiiey were mfieeted m those teases like other 
I V«l«, aii we» preisttA to the Mode of tlio Veib to which thej were Aaxilmry. 

] I Mi lovttn ; I rfl, or nrfl* loves ; t »t|F, or mm, loven ; I oow, or lovoa, &o. We 
I Imm I W® rilf#, or lo\ea ; Wt jiiwos loiiCfn ; 'W^mnmn loven^ &o. la the l%st tease, 
I I * ililifo loieii ; I loves ; I mhjkl^^ or lo\eii ; 1 emdi loves, &c. We AuiikUj %fe 
j we or we mmim loves, Ac 

Tift Aiixllitry Ih l/tiff* was & complete Verb, asd, heiog prefixed to the Parliciple of the 
I Fait time, wm me>d to express the Preterpeifwt asd Pieterpluperfect Tenses. I kam loved, 
; Thiwt Aiiwl, or loffd, Ho lontfl, or MA lo\ ed ; We or itos loved, Ac- I l«d&* loved, 
!; thoa I&fid, hft ladJe loved ; W©, ye, they, htddm loved, 

I The Aiolltiry To' hm mm il»e & eompkte Texb, and being prefixed to the Participle of the 
F^st ti»% with the help of the other Auxiliary %krhs, supplied the place of the whole Passive 
folo% for wliiih the Saxos lasgM^© had no other form of expression. I am, thorn orf, he k 
lotfd j W% y% they, «iv», or k» loved. I ww, thou he mm loved j We, ye, they, mrifi 

loved » 

$. Willi n»|ieft to the lisdeclinable i>trts of Speech, it will besaffictent to observe here, that 
many of them slill remained pure Saxon : the greatest number hadtmdergose a slight olmiige 
of & letter or two ; and the more ^imdorable alterationa, by which some liad bees disfigured, 
wore fairly dfiiueibfe fiiom that propensity to abbreviation, for which the mh&bitante of this 
isliiidliav# been long remarkable^ though perhap not more justly m than tlieir neighbours* 

I tv. Such wa% in getteml, the state of the Saxon part of the Phiglish language when Chaue^' 
bepm to write ; let u« now take a short view of the acoe»on% wWch it may be- supposed I® 
li^ve «i«dved at diferent tlmm from Normandy. 

Am the mr Aaeesters was complete in all its parts, «md had served 'them for iim 

piirptmt of i«eoU2» and even of co»po»lion in various kinds, long before they had toy 
intimate w^uaiateaee with their IVench neighbours, they bad no call from neeettity, and 


! away list 4 faavr^tei to meilioti I.^ as’d cluwBsinf tfee radical Vowd. Sea iaatiustaas of Mmliar aontracttoas In the 
I Frtwwl# iMtiittp. HIck«% Ciraimo Fr TIi p- m 

j M I only tsirtepdar, to which tte Fast FartWpl»#!iSw fowl wrti other. Tliair 

j fmm t|»ii rif «l*i* f#r» will ne* to to# waA by »to# to* omisnotton, or ahtof latto* flwflsr to 

5 ’ lliw whfcli Mvif tea ptottA as* to tot tel am mmg tte Iteate V'arte The «oia»wi tetoteaite of to* 
j Pirttotole to « is e!«flya satetliUlte teidr^iiiioltely fiw to© salt© of aiaoreafrwabto »«nU; «ad It fe ©tea 
i m ed to litm shews to te by irwifositi«. tbte Uwiwa, term, slote, mm 'te* 

I ** SkMiit wd iVW# »m «»l«ctoil .f!r©tt and P'oltof » by tm»»iK*tos to© d, a«a»rdl»f to niiftdi S* 

I M^t4 wd Mmi0ti ue teraw^ f»(a» 4 !#‘ 84 i «i a«©rdtog to tottood X wsitefr* 

I »m§kit 

} Cte# ti fmm ivaiwil, hf of toe mi aoftealeg the » tato «. It to dtim wrttton mMiMp mi adwey » 

I M^¥% wfeffi it to umi M n Pwlirtflfe. In to© sasn© mannw Bitoop Bongte* wai»to» SeotHto witac% w» 
fifSTMttt i# the Prirtwtl pf Mf0i* 

» MM*ie Is &mm Mami ^ » mmi* is ixmx m&ittd St© Hteto* Bwun. Fr. Th. p. «. 

*» ffeevirb 1¥ wasiltotwl by WaMto* mA rtte? tote a» ®n 4nxiil«yV«rh. It to s© mesd, 

t&Mf h ftry ttitly. by Cliiiite* |iM % I4|'«*4.3 Ee mm cwnmtely mm it trmnsitiifdy ; [v. Pte 

loiter 10^ BO'tt*4wwh#* F«itete»eFfr*3tetMm»ior«Jteiaan%to»if**tei»p»«^^ 

• 'Wto* £f*^. 

Jmi Ute te #a»ts In « i)^t 3 

to. i# wnt wMl in toto la#«8tt»Bii« fey toe toaa»*t [tot A. Ri p p> 

: tosfflh teA toeejwet 
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consequently no sufficient inducement, to alter its original and radical constitutions, or even 
its customary forms. Accordingly, we have just seen, that, in all the essential parts of Speech, 
the characteristical features of the Saxon idiom were always preserved ; and we shall seq^ 
presently, that the crowds of French words, which from time to time were imported, were 
themselves made subject, either immediately or by degrees, to the laws of that same idiom. 

§ V. The words which were thus imported, were chiefly Nouns Substantive, Adjectives,Yerhs, 
and Participles. The Adverbs, which are derived from French Adjectives, seem to have been 
formed from them after they were Anglicised, as they have all the Saxon termination l%d> or 
instead of the French nunt. As to the other indeclinable parts of Speech, onr language, 
being sufficiently rich in its own stores, has borrowed nothing from France, except perhaps an 
Interjection or two. 

The Nouns Substantive in the French language (as in all the other languages derived from 
the Latin) had lost tlieir Cases long before the time of which we are treating ; but such of 
them as were naturalised here, seem all to have acquired a G-enitive case, according to the 
corrupted Saxon form, which has been stated above. Their Plural number was also new 
modelled to the same form, if necessary ; for in Nouns ending in <? feminine, as the greater 
part of the French did, the two languages were already agreed. Nom. Flour. Gen. Flmirm. 
Plnr. Flowes. Nom. Fame. Gen. Fa<iMs.'Bl\iv. Fames. 

On the contrary, the Adjectives, which at home had a distinction of Gender and Number, 
upon their naturalisation here, seem to have been generally stript of both, and reduced to the 
simple state of the English Adjective, without Case, Gender, or Number. 

The French Verbs were obliged to lay aside all their differences of Conjugation. Aocorder, 
iovffriVf recetowj descendre, were regularly changed into^ — accorden, suffiren, reoeimn, desoenden. 
They brought with them only two Tenses, the Present and the Past j nor did they retain any 
singularity of Inflexion, which coud distinguish them from other Verbs of Saxon growth. 

The Participle indeed of the Present time, in some Verbs, appears to liave still preserved its 
original French form ; as, usanC, suj^ant, See. 

The Participle of the Past time adopted, almost universally, the regular Saxon termination 
in ed ; as acoordedy suffred, recevmd, descended. It even frequently assumed the prepositive 
particle (or yj as it was latterly written,) which, among the Saxons, was very generally, 
though not peculiarly, prefixed to that Participle. 

§ VI. Upon the whole, I believe it may be said with truth, that, at the time which we are 
considering, though the form of our Language was still Saxon, the matter was in a great 
measure French. The novelties of all kinds, which the Revolution in 1066 had introduced, 
demanded a large supply of new terms ; and onr Ancestors very naturally took what they 
wanted, from the Language which was already familiar to a considerable part of the Commu- 
nity. Our Poets in particular, who have generally the principal share in modelling a 
Language, found it their interest to borrow as many words as they conveniently coud from 
France. As they were for a long time chiefly Translators, this expedient saved them the 
trouble of hunting for correspondent terms in Saxon. The French words too, being tho 
remains of a polished language, were smoother and slid easier into metre than the Saxon, 
which had never undergone any regular cultivation : their final syllables chimed together with 
more frequent consonancies, and their Accents were better adapted to Riming Poetry. But 
more of this in the next Part, 


** As rarely, continually^ veraily^ bravely, Ste. -wiiiob correspoiid to the French adverbs, xaremmt, ent tinuetllemeaif 
veraimentj. bravement, &c. 
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PART THE THIRD. 

Befoee we proceed in the third and last part of this Essay, in which we are to consider the 
Versification of Chaucer, it maybe useful to premise a few observations upon the state of f 
English Poetry antecedent to his time. 

§ I, That the Saxons had a species of writing, which difiFered from their common prose, and 
was considered by themselves as Poetry is very certain ; but it seems equally certain, that 
their compositions of that kind were neither divided into verses of a determinate number of 
syllables, nor embellished with what we call Rime There are no traces, I believe, to be 


30 The account which Beda has given of Caedmon pEccl. Hist. 1. iv. c 24.3 is sufficient to prove this. He repeatedly 
calls the compositions of Caedmon carmina — poemata—axxA. in one place, versus: which words in the Saxon tians- 

lations are rendeied Ijeoj?, EeoJ? ponjef, or pon^JCJ* — and pepj* : and ars canendi is translated, Leop 

cpsepc or fanj cpaepfc. 

Asser also, in his Life of Alfred, speaks of Saaonica poemata and Saxonica carmina [p. 16. 43.] and most prohahly 
the Cantilence per successiones temporum detrtta, which Malmesbury cites in his History, 1, 11. p. 62. were in the 
Saason language. The same writer Q. v. de Pontif. edit Gale.3 mentions a Carmen trivale of Aldh^bn (the author of 
the Latin Poem de Virglndatty who died in 709,) as adhuc vulgo cantitatum s and he quotes the testimony of Kin^ 
Alfred, in his liber manualis^ or Hand-hoc, as saying, « thax no one was ever equal to Aldhelm in English Poetry.” 

43 Both these circumstances are evident from the most cursory view of the several specimens of Saxon Poetry, 
which Hickes has exhibited in his Gram. Ang. Sax. c. xxL and ttiey are allowed by that learned writer himself. Un- 
willing however, as it should seem, to leave his favourite language without some system of versification, he supposes, 
that the Saxons observed the quantity of syllables in their verses, »' though perhaps,” he adds, “ not so strictly as the 
Heroic Greek and Latin Poets.” 

He gives three reasons for this supposition. 1. Because they did not use Rime. 2. Because they transposed their 
words in such an unnatural manner. « Hoc autem cur facerent Anglo-Saxonum Poetse, nuUa, ut videtur, alia assignari 
causa potest, quam quae, ut idem facerent, Graecos et Latinos poetas coegit ; nempe Metri Lex.” 3. Because they had 
a great number of dissyllable and polysyllable words, which were fit for metrical feet. 

However specious these reasons may appear, they are certainly far from conclusive, even if we had no monummits of 
Saxon Poetry remaining j but in the present case, I apprehend, the only satisfactory proof would have been to have 
produced, out of the great heap of Poetical compositions in the Saxon language, some regular metrical verses; that is, 
some portions of words, similar to each other in the nature and order of their component syllables, and occurring 
either in a continued series, or at stated intervals. If all external proofs of the nature of the Roman Poetry were Ibst,,* 
a few verses of Virgil or Horace would be sufficient to convince us, that their metres were regulated by the quantity of 
syllables ; and if Caedmon had really written in a metre regulated by the quantity of syllables, a few of his lines mUst 
have afibided us the same conviction with respect to the general laws of his versification. 

For my own part, I confess myself unable to discover any material distinction of the Saxon Poetry from Pj?oa»# 
except a gieator pomp of diction, and a more stately kind of march. 

Our ancestors affected a ceitain pomp of style in all their compositions. Augli (says Malmesbury, Lip 13.) 
pompatice dictare amant. And this affectation, I suspect, was the true cause of their so frequently Averting the 
natural order of their words, especially in Poetry. The obscurity arising from these inversions had ffie appearance of 
Pomp. That they were not owing to the constraint of any metrical Laws (as Hickes supposes) may be presumed from 
their being commonly used in Prose, and even in Latin Prose, by Saxon writers. Ethelwerd. an Historian descended 
in the fifth degree from King Ethelred [inter Script, post Bedam, p. SSl—m], is fhjl of them. The following passage 
of his history, if literally translated, would read very like Saxon poetry. Abstrahuntur tunc | ferventes fide | aimo 
in eodem | Hibernia stirpe | tres viri leoti ; j furtim consuunt lembum [ tautinis byrsis; j alimentum slbi | hebdo- 
madArium supplentT; elerant dies I per vela septem totidemque noctes,** 

We do not see any marks of studied alliteration in the old Saxon Poetry ; so that we might attribute the introductlpn 
of that practice to the Danes, if We were certain, that it made a part of the Scaldic versificatiou at the time of Ihe 
Banish settl^ents in England, 

However that may have been, Giraldus Cambrensis [Descr. Camb. p* 889*3 speaks of Annominatioh, wbloh bs 
describes to be what we call Alhteratian, as the favourite rhetorical figure of both the Welsh and English in hda ^e. 
•• Adeo igltur hoc verhorum omatu du« nationes, Angji sciL ei Cambri. In omni sermone exquisite utuntUi; pt nlhtl ah 
Ms elegantcr dictum, nullum nisi rude et agreste censeatur ^oqulum, si non scheroatis hajas Brnd plene 
eXpolltem*^ It Is plain that Alliteration must have had v^ powerful charms for the ears of ear aueestors, aa wp 
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found of either Rime or Metre in our langiiage, till some years after the Comiuest ; so that 1 
should apprehend we must have been obliged for both to the Normans, who very early 
distinguished themselves by poetical performances in their Vulgar tongue. 

The Metres which they used, and %vhich we seem to have borrowed from them, were plainly 
copied from the Latin rythmical verses, which, in the declension of that language, were 
current in various forms among those, who either did not understand, or did not reg^d, tifcte 
true quantity of syllables ; and the practice of Riming”** is probably to be deduced from the 


'find that the Saxon Poetry, hy the hdp of this embellishment alone, even after it had laid aside its pompous phrase- 
ology, was able to maintain itself, without Rime or Metre, for several centuries. See Dr. Percy’s Essay on the 
of Pierce Plowman’s Visions, Rel. of Antient Poetry, vol. ii. 

I cannot find that the French Antiquaries have been able to produce any Poetry in any of the dialects of their 
language, of an earlier date than the Conquest of England, or indeed than the beginning of the Xllth Century. How- 
■eret we read of a Thibaud de Vernun, Canon of Rouen, who, before the year 1053, ** multoruna g^ta Sanctorum, sed 
■et Sti Wandregesili, a sud latinitate transtulit, atque in communis linguae usum satis facunde refudit, ao sic, ad 
•^uamdam tinnuli rpthmi similitudinem, urbanas ex iUU cantilenas edidit. £Do Mirac. Sd Vulframni- Auctorc 
Monacho FontaneU. tempt. Will. I. ap. Dacherii Acta SS. Ord- Ben. t. iii. p 379«] It is probable too, that the 
**vulgarcs cantus,” which, according to Raimond de Agiles [GestaDei, p. 180.], were composed against Amonlph, a 
Chaplain of the Ruke of Normandy, in the first Croisade, were in the French language ; and there can he Httle doubt 
that William IX, Duke of Aquitain, upon his return from Jerusalem, in 1101, made use of his native tongue, when 
miserias captivUatis sues, ut erat jocundus et lepidus^ nmltotiens retulit rpthmicis versibus cum facetis modulaUo* 
nibus** Ord. Vital. 1. x. p. 793. The History of the taking of Jerusalem, which is said to have been writtcaa. by the 
•Chevalier Gregolre Bechada, of Tours in Limoges, matemd Ungud, rythmo vulgaH, ut populus plmiter 
CLahbe, Bibb Nor, t. ii. p 296 ] has not yet been brought to light ; so that probably the oldest French Poem of any 
length now extant is a translation of Bestiarius by PhilUpe de Thaun, it being addressed to Aliz ( Addiza of Louvam) 
the second Queen of our Henry I. 

There is a copy of this Poem among the Cotton MSS. Nero. A. v. The authors of the Hisioire Littiraire de la Frattcct 
t. ix. p. 173—90. suppose it to have been wiitten about 1125, that is, thirty years before Ze Brut, which Fauchet had 
placed at the head of his list of French Poems. 

I shall take occasion in another place to shew, that the r«il author of Ze Brut was Wace (the same who wrote the 
Roman de Rou,) and not Wistace, as Faiichet calls him. 

4* The Latin Rythmical verses resembled the Metrical in the number of syllables only, without any regard to 
quantity. Arma cano virnmque qui primus Trojae ah oris” would pass for a very good Rythmicnl Hexamelm’. The 
greatest part however of these compositions were in imitation of the lambio and Trochaic metres; and In them, if 
the Accents fell luckily, the unlearned ear would often be as well pleased as if the laws of Quantity were oiwerved. 
The two Rythmical Hymns quoted by Beda [De Metris, edit. Putsch, p. 2380.] are sufficient to prove thfa. The first, 
he observes, ** ad instar lambici metri pulcherrime foetus est” 

O rex seteme Domine 
Rerum creator omnium, dee. 

The other is “ ad formam metri Trochaicif 

Apparebit repentina dies magna Domini 
Fur obscurS. velut nocte improVisos occupans. 

In the former of these Hymns, **J)ominef to a modem ear at least, sounds as well as •• nomine and in the latter, 

dies *’ and “ velut” being accented upon their first Syllables, affect us no other wise than **dices *’ and " velum ” 
would have done. 

From such Latin Rythms, and chiefly those of the Iambic form, the present Poetical measures of all the nations of 
Roman Europe are clearly derived. Instead of long and short Syllables, the Feet of our Poetry are composed of 
Syllables accented and unaccented, or rather of Syllables strongly and less strongly accented ; and hence it is, that 
wo have so little variety of Feet, and consequently of Metres ; because the possible combinations Syllables accented 
and unaccented are, from the nature of speech, much more limited in point of number, than the combiuatioiis of long 
^^^hort Syllables were in the Greek and Latm languages. 

4s evident marks of a fondness for Rime in the Hymns of S. Amhrosius and S. DaraMjm^ as early as the 

burt|:^ Century. One of the Hymns of Damasus, which hegms, ' 

i r “ Martyris ecce dies Agathse 

I ■ Virginia emicat exixmae,” &c. 

' ritned throughout. Pmdentius, who had a more claskLcal taste, seems- studiotudy to have avoided Rimes ; 
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final, as we find that practice to have prevailed in Ecclesiastical Hymns, and othw 
ions, in Latin, some centnries before Otfrid of "Weissenberg, the first known Rimer in 
e vulgar European dialects. 

wish it were in my power to give a regular history of the progress which our 
8 made in this new style of versification; bnt'*^, except a few lines in the Saxon 
s upon the death of William the Conquerour, which seem to have been intended for 
the Modem fashion, and a short Canticle, which, according to Matthew Paris the 


IS and Fortimatus, in the flftli and sixth Centuries, use them freq[uently in their Hymns. See their works, 
an of the latter ap. Fabric. Bib. Med. JEtat. v. Fortcnatus. 

led Muratori, in nis IMssertation de Rythmicd Veterum PoeH, [fAntiq. Med. .Evi, Dissert. xL] has collected 
j^ast heap of examples, which prove that Rimes were very generally used in Hymns, Sequences, and oth«r 
mpositions in Itatin, in the VHth, Vinth, and IXth Centuries ; so that for my own part I think it as pro- 
the Foets in the vulgar languages {who first appeared about the IXth Century) borrowed their Rimes 
atin Poetry of that age, as it is evident that they did the forms of their versification. 

Weissenberg, the earliest Rimer that is known in any of the modem Languages, about the year 870, calls 
he style of the Latin Grammarians, Schema omceoteteuton pPriEf. ad Liuthext. ap. Schilter. Thes. Antlq. 
i. p. 11.] And when the Monk, who has been cited in n.41. says, that Thibaud de Vemun composed his 
quamdam tinnuli rylhtni similitudinetn,'* he must mean, I think, that he composed them ** in imitation of 
gling Rythm.** I say, Latin, or at least some jToreiffn, Rythm, because otherwise he would rather have said 
tinnulo. The addition of the epithet tinnulus seems to shew plainly enough, that Ryfhmut alone did not 
y what we call Rime. 

m of Malmesbury [d© Gest. Pont. AngL 1 iii. p. 271.] has preserved two Riming verses of Aldred, AroE- 
r^ork, which that Prelate threw out against one TTrse, Sheriff of Worcestershire, not long after the Conquest. 
lOU Urse—Have thou God’s curse,” ** Vocaris Ursus — Habeas Dei maUdictionem** Mahneshury says, that 
this English, ** quod Latina verba non sicut Anglica coneinnitati respondent.'* The Concinnity, I suppose, 
consisted in the Rime, mtd would hardly have been thought worth repeating, if Mme in English had hd? 
9 ^ novelty. 

i in the Saaron Chronicle* to which I mean to refer, are in p. 19L ©d Gibs. The passage begins, 

Hajicelap he lec pyjicean. 

•]eapine men j^i^e j-pencean — 

BS are not in Rime ; but I shall set down a few, in English characters, which I think coud not hare chimed 
> exactly by mere accident. 

Thet he nam be nhte 
And mid myedan im-nhte 
Of hisleode 
, For littelre neode — 

He sastte mycel deor-frith. 

And he laegde laga thex with — 

He forbead tha heortas, 

Swylce eae tha baias ; 

Swa swithe he lufode tha hea-deor 
Swylce he wane heora faeder. 

Bac he ssette he tham haran. 

That hi mosten fceo feran— 

uding lines are— 

Se asl-mihMga God 

Kithe Ms sanle mild-heortnifBse 

And do hikn Ms synna forgifenesse. 

iter of this part of the Chronicle {as he tdJs us himself, p. had seen the ConqueroiU' . ^ 

Angl. p. 100. Godne died in 1170, so that, according to tradition, the Canticle was prior to that period- The 
za being incorrectly printed, I shall only transcrihe the last.— 

Seinte Mane, Christes bur, 

!Mesdenes cleohad, moderes fllur. 

Dike n3|ine seanen, rixe in min mod, 

to ydiitte with s^ tilod — 'v?,. 
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found of either Rime or Metre in our language, till some years after the Conquest ; so that I 
should apprehend we must have been obliged for both to tlie Normans, who very early 
distinguished themselves by poetical performances in their Vulgar tongue. 

The Metres which they used, and which we seem to have borrowed from them, were plainly 
copied from the Latin rythmical verses, which, in the declension of that language, were 
current in various forms among those, who either did not understand, or did not regard, the 
true quantity of syllables ; and the practice of Riming^ is probably to be deduced from the 


find tliafc the Saxon Poetry, hy the help of this embellishment alone, even after it had laid aside its pompous phrase- 
ology, was able to maintain itself, without Rime or Metre, for several centuries. See I>r. Percy's Essay on the Metre 
of Pierce Plowman’s Visions. Rel. of Antient Poetry, vol- ii. 

•**1 cannot find that the French Antiquaries have been able to produce any Poetry in any of the dialects of their 
Janguage, of an earlier date than the Conquest of England, or indeed than the beginning of the Xllth Century. How- 
xerer we r<ted of a Thibaud de Vernun, Canon of Rouen, who, before the year 1053, “ multorum gesta Sanctorum, sed 
«t Wandregesili, a sud latxaitate transfulit, atque in communis linguae nsum satis facunde refudit, ao sic, ad 
•quamdam tinnuZi rythmi Hmihtudinem, urbanas ear illis cantilenas edidit. [De Mirac. Sd Vulframni. Anctore 
Monacho Fontanell. tempt. Will. I. ap. Baeheril Acta SS. Ord. Ben. t. iii. p 379.] It is probable too, that the 
** vuXgares cantus" which, according to Raimond de Agiles [Gesta Dei, p. 180.], were composed against Arnoulph, a 
Chaplain of the Duke of Normandy, in the first Oroisade, were m the French language ; and there can be little doubt 
that William IX, Duke of Aquitain, upon his return from Jerusalem, in 1101, made use of his native tongue, when 
** miserias captivitatis sua, ut erat jocundus et lepidus, mwltotims rctulxt rpihmtcis versibus cum facctis modulaiio- 
nibtis.** Ord. Vital. 1, x. p. 793. The History of the taking of Jerusalem, which is said to have been written by the 
Chevalier Qregoire Bechada, of Tours in Limoges, maternd Ungudt rythmo vulgaris ut populus pleniter intelhgeret,'* 
[Labbe, Bibl. Nov. t. ii. p. 296 ] has not yet been brought to light; so that probably the oldest French Poem of any 
length now extant is a translation of Bestiarius by Phillipe de Thaun, it being addressed to Alia (Adeliza of Louvain) 
the second Queen, of our Henry I. 

There is a copy of this Poem among the Cotton MSS. Nero. A. v. The authors of the Histoire Littirairc de la France^ 
t. ix. p. 173—90. suppose it to have been written about 1125, that is, thirty years before Le Brut, which Fauchet had 
placed at the head of his list of French Poems. 

I shall take occasion in another place to shew, that the real author of Le Brut was Wace (the same who wrote the 
JRoman de Jtou,) and not Wistaoe, as Fauchet calls him. 

** The Latin Rythmical verses resembled the Metrical in the number of syllables only, without any regard to 
quantity. ** Arma cano virumque qui primus Troj® ab oris ” would pass for a very good Rythmical Hexameter. The 
greatest part however of these compositions were fia imitation of the Iambic and Trochaic metoes ; and in them, if 
the Accents fell luckily, the imlearned ear would often be as weD pleased as if the laws of Quantity were observed. 
The two Rythmical Hymns quoted hy Beda [De Metris, edit. Putsch, p. 2380.] are sufficient to prove this. The first, 
lie obseives, ** ad instar lambici metri pulcherrime factus cst.” 

O rex seteme Domine 
Rerum creator omnium, &c. 

I The other is ** ad /ormam metri Tracltaici.** 

Apparebit repentina dies magna Domini 
Fur obscurA velut nocte improvises occupans. 

In the former of these Hymns, ** Domine** to a modem ear at least, sounds as well as ** nomine and in the latter, 
** dies *’ and ** velut,” being accented upon their fiist Syllables, affect us no other wise than **dices ” and “ velum ” 
would have done. 

From such Latin Ry thms, and chiefly those of the Iambic form, the present Poetical measures of all the nations of 
Roman Europe are clearly derived. Instead of long and short Syllables, the Feet of our Poetry are composed of 
Syllables accented and unaccented, or rather of Syllables strongly and less strongly accented ; and hence it is, that 
we have so little variety of Feet, and consequently of Metres ; because the possible combinations of Syllables accented 
and unaccented are, ficom the nature of speech, much more limited in point of number, than the comhinatious of long 
Syllables were in the Greek and Latin languages. 

.A e see evident marks of a fondness for Rime in the Hymns of S. Ambrosius and S. Danmsus, as early as the 
veraiTi Century. One of the Hymns of Damasus, which begins, 

" Marlyris ecce dies Agathas 
Virginis emicat eximiae,” &«. 
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same original^ as we find that practice to have prevailed in Ecclesiastical Hymns, and other 
compositions, in Latin, some centuries before Otfrid of Weissenberg, the first known Rimer in 
any of the vulgar European dialects. 

§ II. I wish it were in my power to give a regular history of the progress which our 
Ancestors made in this new style of versification ; but except a few lines in the Saxon 
Chronicle upon the death of William the Conquerour, which seem to have been intended for 
verses of the Modern fashion, and a short Canticle, which, according to Matthew Paris the 

■but Sedulius and Fortunatus, in the fifth and sixth Centuries, use them freqLuently in their Hymns. See their works, 
and an Hymn of the latter ap. Fabric. Bib. Med. JEtat. v. Fortunatcs. 

The learned Muratori, in nis Dissertation <2e ItytTmicd Veterum Poesi, {[Antiq. Med. .SEvi, Dissert- XL] has coHeoted 
together a vast heap of examples, which prove that Kimea were very generally used in Hymns, Sequences* and cfhw 
religious compositions in Latin, in the Vllth, Vlllth, and IXth Centuries ; so that for my own part I think ft aspro> 
hahle, that the Poets in the vulgar languages (who first appeared about the DCth Century) borrowed their IpimeiB 
from the Latin Poetry of that age, as it is evident that they did the forms of their versification. 

Otfrid of Weissenberg, the earliest Rimer that is known in any of the modem Languages, about the year 870, calls 
Rime, in the style of the Latin Grammarians, Schema omceoteleuton [Prief. ad Liutbert. ap. Schilter. Thes. Antiq. 
Teuton, t. i. p. 11.] And when the Monk, who has been cited in n. 41. says, that Thibaud de Vemun composed his 
Songs ** ad quamdam tinnuli ryOimi similitudinem^ he must mean, I think, that he composed them “in imitation of 
^Latin] jingling Rythm.” I say, Latin, or at least some/brsfyn, Rythm, because otherwise he would rather have said 
in rythmo tinnulo. The addition of the epithet tinnulus seems to shew plainly enough, that Rythmut alone did not 
then signify what we call Rime. 

■*4 William of Malmesbury [de Gest, Pont. Angl. 1. iiL p. 271.] has preserved two Riming verses of Aldred, Arch- 
bishop of York, which that Prelate threw out against one TJrse, Sheriff of Worcestershire, not long after the (knquest. 
■** Hatest thou XTrse— Have thou God’s curse." “ Vocaris Ursus—Baheas J>ei matedictionem,” Malmesbury says, that 
he inserts this English, «* quod Latina verba non sicut Angltea eoncinnitati respondent.** The Concinnity, I suppose, 
must have consisted in the Rime, and would hardly have been thought worth repeating, if Rime in English had hot 
then been a novelty. 

The lines in the Saxon Chronlcfie, to whioh I mean to refer, are in p. 191. ed Gibs. The passage begins, 

Eajtrelay lie lee pyjicean. *' 

^eajime men ypiSe j-pencean — 

All tbe lines are not in Rime ; but I shall set down a few, in Bnghsh characters, which I think coud not have chimed 
together so exactly by mere accident. 

Thet he nam be nbte 
And mid mycdtoi un-nhte 
Of his leode 
, For littelre neode — 

He ssette mycel deor-frith. 

And he lasgde laga thei with — 

He forbead tba heortas, 

Swylce eac tha baras ; 

Swa switbe he lufode tha hea-deor 
Swylce he waere heora fseder. 

Eac he saette be tham haian. 

That hi mosten free faran— 

The concluding lines are— 

Se ad-mihtiga God 

ICithe his saule mild-heortnisse 

And do him his synna forgifenesse. 

The writer of this part of the Ghronldle (as he tdlls us himself, p. 189.) had seien the Conquermir. 

♦5 Hist. Angl. p. 100. Godric died in 1170, so that, according to tradition, the Canticle was prior to that period. Thii 
first Stanza being incorrectly printed, I shall only transcribe the last.— • 

Sdnte Marie, Christes bur, 

M^denes clonbad, moderes fiur, 

DiUe mine sehnem, rixe in mhi mod, 

Hringe me to winne ‘with sel|e God — J 
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T)lessed Virgin was pleased to dictate to Godri^ ^ 

able to discover any attempts at Riming Poetry Durham, I have not been 

earlier period than the reign of Henry the prohability he referred to an 

Jj^rnleyenear Severn, as he calls himself, transiatB^', Layamon a Priest of 

Z Z "" ■ — — — — (®^iefly) fpQjjj French of Wace a 

Boc toys M. P.) potM nco moa» in ZaiMam — - 

Sancta Maria, ChrUti th 
virginalis puHtas, 

*te mta 

dm me adfcelicitatcrn a,^ ^d, 

Tfpon the authority of this translation I have altered 
mistaken for a p. ^ (as it is 

. ^ print) to mnne. The Saxon p is often 

This work of tayamon is extant among the Cotton Mgs 

The following short exlrsot from fol 7. a containing “ “ ^ 

viyagc, wni serve to snpport What is said in the text Of thisl:;^^;^ Sirens, which Brutus met within his 

^ , '“*“‘®nnikinglUmes with his proec. 

Ther heo fanden the aie 
That beoth deor of iqucW*” 

Wismen hit thunchet fm 
Bineothe thon gurdle hit 
Theos habbeth swa muHa fise^ 

Ne beo tha dai na awa io^ 

No bith na man weri 
Heora songes to heran->. 

The French Clerk, whom Layamon professes to have fou 
p. 228.] Wate g as if poor Maistre Wace were doomed to bn ^ iiis bu*. 

string of French Antiquaries, have agreed to call him jriZ‘ byWanlcy fCat. MSS. Sept. 

1 ^ave a great respect, not only as a very antlent hutt^'' * her^tr i- Z ”® 

believing, that he was the real author of that translation t w ^ Wace. (for whom 

is commonly called Ze BruU ^ ^*‘enoh ver «ii»er, state my reasons shortly for 

In theflrst place his name is distinotly written in the t ^ Monmouth's Bomanoe, which 

them are in the Museum, via. Cotton. Titeli. A. x. and a,„ J “* JtSS ov 

Benuet Coiiege, n. 58. In a fourth M& also in the Muf ' **i- The “>P«>aeraMe antiquity. Two of 

.titullon of G for W, very usual in the French language ' *“«• 6508 ,t “ Cambridge, in the Library of 
Secondly, in the MS. ahovementioned of Layamon's W ’ “ 

Waco , and not Wate. as Wanloy read it. The Saxon fc i!*^ A- 1* « v 
‘ that this Waco was a French Clerk, and presented hl» k ''"'y Uniil 

perfectly well with the date at Ze Brut (in 1155, aooor^.°^ ^'^“or ttto”' said further, 

himself, in his Xaman do JJom, has given of hie attaohm. ^ ® *“ the ”. [‘be Second,] agrees 

Thirdly, in a subsequent translation of Ze Brut, whia^ 

XlVth Century, he repeatedly names Man, Ur Wace ..Tf ®»'*® by , 

French History. See Hoar«'r App. to Pref to Peter zS ®«‘bor (or *" ‘’'® beginning of the 

In opposition to this strong evidence in favour of *'*® 

woted by Fauchet [do la Zanpue Pranfoiee. 1. H. ;], fa whS' '“‘^6 Lthir . • 

The later French writers, who have called him m 1 ^ - ®"«>tding ““‘“■“•L e^eeP‘ ‘be MS. otZe Brut 

judge, whether it is not more probable, that the writer of have oni’ 

aiip in this matter, than that so many MSS. as I have quo^s**®’ even Fa w 

RoBsnT OF BnuNwe. should have concurred fa calling thfa ^ ana tf 

IwiU just add, that ZavUdeSemt Btehelae. which ®"‘bw of ^ ‘estimonies ofLAVAMOuand 

»»s probably a work Of thia came Wace, as appears from one! 

wuoc, as appears from the fol, ^^j^^Tttoted by H, ekes CQr.A.8.p. 146. 149. et aL] 

Ci faut le Kvre merf^ ^ ^^®sage. [MS. Bodl. 1687. v. 17. from the end.] 




Ci faut le Kvre me,;,.. „ 

Q,il ad de Seint Kiel, 

De Latin enRomZr^^^t* 

A Osberd le fia ®®fr©it 

<lui S^t NicholaZ^^^' 


And I ^<xuM miBpeot, that Ze Martvre de St George en ver^ *. ^ 


Itober t Quaeo, mentioned by M. L^enf S 
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fabulous bistory of the Britons, entitled " Le Brut,” wbicb Wace himself, about tbe year 
1155, bad translated from tbe Latin of Geffrey of Monmouth. Though the greatest part of 
this work of Layamon resemble the old Saxon Poetry, without Bime or metre, yet he often 
intermixes a number of short verses, of unequal lengths but riming together pretty exactly,, 
and in some places he has imitated not unsuccessfully the regular octosyllable measure of his 
French original. 

§ iir. It may seem extraordinary, after these proofs, that the art of Kiming was not 
unknown or unpractised in this country in the time of Henry II, that we should be obliged 
to search through a space of above an hundred years, without being able to meet with a single 
maker of English Bimes, whom we know to have written in that interval. The case I suspect 
to have been this. The scholars of that age (and there were many who might fairly be called 
so, in the English dominions abroad^® as well as at home) affected to' write only^® in Latin, 
so that we do not find that they ever composed, in verse or prose, in any other language. On 
the other hand they, who meant to recommend themselves by their Poetry to the favour of 
the great, took care to wz'ite in French, the only language which their patrons understood ; 
and hence it is, that we see so many French poems about that time, either addressed directly 
to the principal persons at the English court, or at least written on such subjects as we mayj 
suppose to have been most likely to engage their attention. "Whatever therefore of English 
Poetry was produced, in this infancy of the art, being probably the work of illiterate authors 

extant in the Blbl. Colbert Cod. 3745 [Mem. de I’Acad. B. J. et B. L. t. xvii. p. 731-3 ought to be ascribed to the same 
author, as Guaco is a very strange name. The Christian name of Wace was KoiberU See Huet, Orit. de Caen, p. 412. 

48 The following passage of Roger de Hovedcaa [p. 672.] gives a striding description of the extent of the English 
dominions in the time of Richard, t. Sciendum est quod tota terras ques est db Anglia usque in Hispaniamt secus 
videlicet Normannia, Sritanuid, Piciaviat est de dominio Megis Anglice, The Rinss of France at that time 
were not possessed of an inch of territory upon the coasts of the Ocean. 

It will be sufficiait to name John Of Salisbury, Peter of Blois, Joseph of Eieteir, Gerald Barry, Nlgell Wirekef, 
Geffirey Tim^uf. I should add to this list Walter Map, if there were not a tradition, not entir^y destitute of 
prohahility, that he was the author of the Roman de Saint Oraal in French. I find this in an old MS. of Tristan, Bib* 
Reg. 20. B. ii. p. antep. Quant Boort ot "conte lavmture del Saint Graal, teles come eles estoient avenues, eles fureni 
mises en escrit, gardees en lamere de Salibieres, dont Mestre Galtier Map Vestrest afaire son livre du Saint Qraal, pot 
lamor du roy Herri son sengnor, quifist lestorie tralater del Latin en Romanz* The adventure of the Saint Chraal, 
is plainly written upon a very different plan from the other Romances of the Round Table, and is likely enough to 
hare come from au Ecclesiastick, though rather, I confess, from a graver one than Walter Map may be supposed to 
have been. The French Romance, from which our Romance called ** Mart d* Arthur *' is translated, seems to be an 
injudicious jumble of Xe Brut, Lancelot, Tristan, Saint Graat, and some other Romances of less not^ which 
were all, I apprehend, originally separate works. ^ , 

Le Bestiaire, by Philippe de Thaun^ addressed to Queen Adelisa j Le Brut and Le Roman de Rm, by Wace have 
been mentioned abovew Besides the Roman de Rote, there is another Chronicle of Normandy iu French verse by 
Maitre Beneit, compiled by order of Henry II. MS. Jffarl, 1717- Th© same Beneit was, perhaps tbe author of ttje 
Fie <Je Sft. Tftowww, MS. JSTarZ. 3775 . though he there calls himself 

** Prere Beneit, le pecheour, 

** ove les Tidrs dras”—^ 

At the end of a copy of Le Brut, Bib. Reg. 13 A. xxi. there is a Continuation of the History to the death of 'VyilMami 
n., in the same Metr^ by a Gqffrei Gaimar, which escaped the observation of Mr. Gasley ; and at the end of anothca! 
copy, Vitell. A. x. the History is continued by an anonymous author to the accession of King John. 

Richard I. composed hims^ in French. A specimen of his Poetry has been published by Mr. Walpole, Cat. of 
Royal Authors, V. i. And hiS ChanbeUot, William Bishop of Ely (who, as has been observed before, « was toti^iy 
ignorant of the English language *’), was by no means behindhand with his Master in his encouragement of Fz^uh 
Poets ; for of this Bishop the passage in Hovedeu is to be imderstood, which Mr. Walpole has applied to ipxe King 
himself. It is part of a letter of Hugh Bishop of Coventry, who, speaking of the Bishop of Ely, says th^HS, **ad 
augmentum et famam sui nominis, emendicata carmina et rpihmos adulatorios comparabat, et de regno Francomns 
cantores etjoeulator'es muneribus aUexerai, ut de Rio canermt in ptuteis s etjam dicebatur ubique, quod non erat talis 
in orh$P Hoveden, p. 103. 
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circulating' only among the vulgar we need not be much surprised that no more of it 
has been transmitted down to posterity. 

§ IV. The learned Hickes, however, has pointed out to us two very curious pieces, which 
may with probability be referred to this period. The first of them is a Paraphrase of the 
•Gospel Histories, entitled Ormulum by one Orm, or Ormin, It seems to have been considered 
4as mere Prose by Hickes and by Wanley, who have both given laige extracts from it ; but, I 
upprehend, every reader, who has an ear for metre, will easily perceive that it is written very 


SI To these causes we may probably impute the loss of those Songs upon Hereward (the last perhaps of the Saxon 
tieroes,) which, according to Ingulphus, ‘‘were sung about the streets" in his time. Hist. Croyl p. 68. Robert of 
Brunne also mentions “a Rime " coucerning Oryme the Fisher, the founder of Grymesby ; Hanelok the Dane *, and 
Ills wife Goldeburgh, daughter to a King Athelu old ; who all now, together with their bard, 

— illacrymabiles 
TJrgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte. — 


See Translation of Peter of Langtoft, p. 25. and Camden's Brit. p. 569, 

»» The Ormulum seems to be placed by Hickes among the first writings after the Conquest [Gram. Ang. Sax. c. 
xxiL p. I 65 . 3 , but, I confess, I cannot conceive it to have been earlier than the reign of Henry H. There is a peculiarity 
In the author^s orthography, which consists in doubling the Consonants ; e. g. brother, he writes, jirotherr ,• ’after, 
•iifflerTf &c. He has done this by design, and charges those who shall copy his book to be very careful to write those 
iletters twice, which he has written so, as otherwise, he assures them, " they will not write the word right," Hickes 
has tak^ notice of this peculiaiity, but has not attempted to explain the author’s reasons for it ; and indeed, without 
amore perfect knowledge than we nowprobably can have of the Saxon pronunciation, they seem totally inexplicable. 
In the few lines, which I think it necessary to quote here as a specimen of the Metre, I shall venture (first begging 
•Ormin’s pardon for disregarding his injunction) to leave out the superfluous letters, and I shall also for my own ease 
as well as that of the reader transcribe them in modem characters. The first lines of Wanley’s extract from MS. 
Sod. Juniua 1. [Cat. Codd. MSS. Septent. p, 59 3 will answer my puipose as well as any other. 

Nu, brother "Walter, brother min after the fleshes kinde, 

And brother min i Cristendom thurh fuUuht and thurh trowthe. 

And brother min i Godes bus yet o the thride wise, 

Thurh that wit hafeu taken ba an reghel boc to folgheu 
Under kanunkes-had and lif swa sum Sant Awstin sette, 

Ic hafe don swa sum thu bad, orbed * te thin wille, 

Ic hafe wend intil Enghsh godspeUes halighe lare, 

After that little wit that me min Drihten hafeth lened — 

The reader will observe, that, in calling these verses ()f fifteen syllables, I consider the words—kinde, trowthe, 
wise, sette, wille, lare — as dissyllables. 

The laws of Metre require that they should he bo considered, as much as folghen and lened t and for the 
reason thride in ver. 3 and he^fe in ver. 6 and 7 . are to he pronounced as consisting of two syllables. 

It is the more extraordinary that neither Hickes nor Wanley should have perceived that Ormin wrote in Metre, as he 
himself mentions his having added words for the sake ofjilhnff his R%me, or Verse, for he calls it by both those names 
in the following passages : 

Ic hafe sett her o this boc among GodspeUes wordes 
All thurh me selfen manig word, the Rime swa to JUlm 

And again. 

And ic ne mihte noht mm fers ay with GodspeUes wordes 
Wei fiU&n, aU, and all forthi sholde ic wel ofte nede 
^ Among GodspeUes wordes don mm word, mm fers to fllen— 

tcarce necessary to ranark, that Rime is hei e to be understood in its original sense, as the whole v^se^ 

merely the consonancy of the final syllables. In the second quotation fers, or verse, is substituted for it as at 
us teem. Indeed I doubt whether, in the time of Ormin, the word Rirne was, in any language^ used singly 
he idea of Consonant terminations. 
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exactly in verses of fifteen syllaWes, witlioiit Rime, in imitation of tlie most common species of 
the Latin Tetrameter lambic. The other piece which is a moral Poem tipon old age, &c. is 
in Rime, and in a metre much resembling the former, except that the verse of fifteen syllables 
is broken into two, of which the first should regularly contain eight and the second seven 
syllables ; but the metre is not so exactly observed, at least in the copy which Hickes has 
followed, as it is in the Ormduin. 

§ V. In the next interval, from the latter end of the reign of Henry III, to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when we may suppose Chaucer was beginning to write, the number of 
English Rimers seems to have increased very much. Besides several, whose names we know 
it is probable that a great part of the anonymous Authors, or rather Translators of the 


A large extract from this Poem has been printed by Hickes C^ram. Ang. Sax. c. xxiy. p. Si22 ]* hut evidently 
from very incorrect MSS. It begins thus : 

Ic am nu d^der thanne ic wes 
A "wintre and ec a lore ; 

Ic ealdi more thanne ic dede. 

Mi wit oghte to hi more. 

Robert of Gloucester and Robert of Brutme have been, mentioned already. 

To these may he added Richard Rolle, the hermite of Hampole, who died in 1349, after having composed a large 
quantity of English rimes. See Tanner, Bib« Brit Art. Hxmpoi.5. — ^Laurence Minot, who has left a collection of 
Poems upon the principal events of the foimer part of the reign of Edward III. MS. Cotton. Galba. E. ix.—Within 
the same period flourished the two Poets, who are mentioned with great commendations by Robert of Brunne [App. 
to Pref. to Peter Langt. p. xcix.] imder the names Of Brceldonn and of Kendale.’* We have no memorial, that I 
know* remaining of the latter, besides this passage ; but the former I take to have been the famous Thomas Leir- 
mouth, of Ercildoun (or Ersilton, as it is now called, in the shire of Merch,) viho lived in the time of Edward I, xrad 
is generally distinguifidied by the honourable addition of The Bhymour.” As the learned Editor of “ Ancient 
Scottish Poems, Edinburgh, 1770,” has, for irrefragable reasons, deprived this Thomas of a Prophecy in verse, which 
had usually been ascribed to him, [see Mackenzie, Art. Thomas Rhvmoob,] I am inclined to make him some amends 
hy attributing to & Romance of " Sir Tristrem ; of which Robert of Brunne, an excellent judge I [in the place 
above cited] says, 

Over gestes it has th’esteem. 

Over all that is or was, 

If men it sayd as made Thomas. 

See Pr. Percy's curious Catalogue of English Metrical Romances, prefixed to the third Volume of Beliquos qf 
ancient Poesy I am inclined to believe that we have no English Romance, prior to the age of Chaucer, which is 
not a translation or imitation of some earlier French Romance. The principal of those, which, being built upon 
English stories, hid the fairest for having been originally composed in English, are also extant in Fr^ich. A con- 
siderable fragment of Bornchild, or Ban Born as he is there caUed, is to be found in French Alexandrines in MS. 
Bari. 527. The first part of Guy of Warwick is in French, in the octosyllable metre, in MS. Bari. 3775, and the last 
part in the same language and metre in MS. Bib. Reg. 9 F. ix. How much may he w-anting I have not had opportunity 
to examine. I have never seen Bevis in French ; but Du Fresnoy, in his Biblioth. des Romans^ t. ii. p. 24h mention* 
a MS. of Be Roman de Beuves de Bantonne, and another of Le Roman de Beuves et Rosiane, en Rime,- and the Italians, 
who were certainly more Ukely to borrow from the French than from the English language, hadl got among them a 
Romance di Bmvo-dTAntona before the year 1348- Ctuadrio, Storia deUa Poesia, t. vi. 642. 

However, I it extremely probable that these three Romances, though originally written in French, were com- 

posed in England, and perhaps by Englishmen ; for we find that the general ourreaoyof the French language here 
engaged several of our own countrymen to use it in their compositions. Peter of Langtoft may be reckoned a dubious 
instance, as he is said hy some to have been a Frenchman ; hut Robert Grosseteste, the famous Bishop of Lincoln in 
the time of Henry HI, was a native of Suffolk, and yet he wrote his Chasteau d" Amours, and his Marniel des PecMe* 
in French. [Tanner’s Bib. Brit, and Heame's Pref. to Rob. of Gloucester, p. IviiL]— There is a translation of Caio ifi , 
French verse by Belts de Guincestre, U e. ^Winchester, MS. Bari 4388. and a Romance also in French verse, wMoh t 
suppose to be the original of the English Jpomedon [Percy’s Cat. n. 22.] hy Bue de Rotelande, is to he found in 
Cotfqn. Vesp. A. vii,— A French Dialogue in verse, MS. Bod. 3904. entitled, '• La pMnte par entre mis Site Ber^ de 
laey Counte de Bichole et Sire Waufer de BybeleswoHh pur U eroiserie en la terre Semtef was most Jirobahly eunv 
posed by the latter, who has also left us another work in French prose. [See Ms article in Tanner, EML Brih>-»«w 
as late as the time of Chaucer, Gower wrote his Speculism meditantis in French, but Whether M VeTse or pr^ i* 
•'mc^rtain. John StoWe. who was a diligent searcher after MSS. |mdiiever seen this work [Ann^s, p. 3m] ; nor dqe* 
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popular Poems, whicli (from tlieir having been originally written in the Homan, or French, 
language) were called Homances, flourished about this time. It is unnecessary to enter into 
particulars here concerning any of them, as they do not appear to have invented, or imported 
from abroad, any new modes of Yersification, by which the Art coud be at all advanced or 
even to have improved those which were before in use. On the contrary, as their works were 
intended for the ear more than for the eye, to be recited rather than read, they were apt to be 
more attentive to their Himes than to the exactness of their Metres, from a presumption, I 
suppose, that the defect, or redundance, of a syllable might be easily covered in the recitation, 
especially if accompanied, as it often was, by some musical instrument. 

§ vx. Such was, in general, the state of English Poetry at the time when Chaucer probably 
made his first essays. The use of Hime was established ; not exclusively (for the Author oi 


either Bale or Pits set down the beginning of it, as they generally do of the books which they have had in their hands. 
However, one French Poem of Gower’s has been preserved. In MS. Hart. 3869. ifc is connected with the Coi\fessio 
Amantis by the following rubric : “ Puisqu’il ad dit cidevant en Englois par voie d’essample la sotle de cellui qui par 
amours aime par especial, dirra ore apres en Francois a tout le monde en general uue traitie sclonc les auctours, pour 
essampler les amants marriez, au fin q’ils la foi de leurs seints espousailles pourront par fine loialte guarder, et al 
honeur do dieu salvement teair.” Pr. Le creatour de tmte creature. It contains nv Stanzas of 7 verses each, in the 
last of which is the following apology for the language: 

Al' universite de tout le monde 
JoTian Gower ceste Balade envoie, 

Et si jeo nai de Francois la faconde, 

Pardonetz moi qe jeo de ceo forsvoie ; 

Jeo suis Englois, si q^er par tide voie 
Estre excuse , 


Chaucer himself seems to have had no great opinion of the performances of his countrymen in French. [ProL to 
Test, of Love, ed. 1542.3 Certes (says he) there hen some that speke theyr poysy mater in Frenche, of whyohe speche 
the Frenche men have as good a fantasye, as we have in hearing of French mennes Englyshe.” And he afterwards 
concludes, with his usual good sense. ‘*let thenClerkes endyten in Latyn, for they have the propertye of science 
and the knowinge in that facultye ; and lette Frenchmen in theyr Frenche also endyte theyr queynt termes, for it is 
kyndly to theyr mouthes ; and let us shewe our fantasyes in suche wordes as we lerneden of our dames tonge.** 

55 It was necessary to qualify the assertion, that the Bimers of this period did not invent or import from abroad 
any new modes of Tersiflcation," as, in fact, Eobert of Brunne (in the passage referred to in n. 54.) has mentioned 
three or four sorts of verse, different from any which we have hitherto met with, and which appear to have been 
much cultivated, if not introduced, by the writers who flourished a little before himself. He calls them Couwee, 
Strangere, Enterlace, and Baeton. Mr. Bridges, in a sensible letter to Thomas Heame [App. to Pref. to Peter Langt. 
p. ciii.3 pointed out these terms as particularly " needing an explanation ; ” hut Thomas chose rather to stuff his book 
with accounts o/fhe Nunnerp at Little Gidding, &c. which cost him only the labour of transcribing. There can he 
little doubt, I think, that the Himes called Couwie and Enterlacie were derived from the Versut Caudati and 
Tnterlaqxieati of the Batin Rimers of that age. Though Robert of Brunne in his Prologue professes not to attempt 
these^oleganoies of composition, yet he has intermixed several passages in Rime Couwee j [see p. 966. 273, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
et ah] and almost all the latter part of his work from the Conquest is written in Rime BnterlacSe, each couplet 
riming in the middle as well as at the end. [This was the nature of the Verms interlaqueati, according to the fol- 
lowing specimen, MS. Bari. 1002, 

Plausus Grecomm [ lux cecis et via claudis J 
, Incola celorum | virgo dignissima laudis.] 


I cannot pretend to define the exact form of the Rime called Baston^ hut I dare say it received its appellation from 
the Oarmelite, Robert Baston, a celebrated Latin Rimer in the reigus of Edward I. and H, [See Tanner, Bibl. Brit. 
in T. and Heame's Pref. to Fordun, p. ccxxvi. et seq.3 His verses upon the battle of Bannookhom, in 13)3, ar« 
printed in the Appendix to Fordun, p. 1570. They afford instances of all the whimsical combihatioiis of Rhnes whldh 
can well be conceived to find a place in the Latin heroic metre. 

As to Rime StJ*awj5?er<r, I suspect (upon considering the whole passage in Robert of Brunne) that it was mthera 
genffltal name, including all sorts of Mncomwiow Rimes, than appropriated to any particular si>ecies. 

ITpoa the whol^ if this aeconnt of these new inodes of Tersification shall be allowed to beany thing like the 
truth, T hope I shall he thought justified in having added, « that the Art coud not beat all advanced by them ’* 
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the ‘^Visions of Pierce Ploughman’’ -wrote after the year 1350®^ without Rime,) but very 
generally ; so that in this respect he had little to do but to imitate his predecessors. The 
Metrical part of our Poetry was capable of moreimprovementj by the polishing of the measures 
already in use as well as by the introducing of new modes of versification ; and how far 
Chaucer actually contributed to the improvement of it, in both or either of these particulars, 
we are now to consider. 

§ VII. With respect to the regular Metres then in use, they may be reduced, I think, to four. 
First, the long lambic Metre consisting of not more than fifteen, nor less than fourteen 
syllables, and broken by a Ccemra at the eighth syllable. Secondly, the Alexandrin Metre 


S’? This is plain from fol. 68. edit. 1550. where the year 1350 is named, as a year of great scarcity. Indeed, from tho 
mention of the Kitten in the tale of the Hattons, fol. iii. iiii. I should suspect that the author wrote at the end 
of the reign of Edward III, when Richard was become heir apparent. 

The Visions o/'li. e. concerning) Pierce Ploughman are generally ascribed to one J£o6ert hanglar^di but the best 
JVfSS. that I have seen, mahe the Christian name of the author William, without mentioning hisstimatpe. So in 
MS. Cotton. Vesp. B. xvL at the end of p. 1. is this rubric. « Hie incipit secundus passus de vision© Wilklmi de petro 
Plouhman.’’ And inver 5. of p. 2. instead of, **And say do i sonne, sleyest thou?** the MS. has, ‘^And sAyde i 
Wille, slepest thou 9 '* See also the account of MS. Bari, 2376. in the Harleian Catalogue. 

I cannot help observing, that these Visions have been printed from so faulty and imperfect a MS. that the author, 
whoever he was, woald find it difficult to recognize his own work. However, the judgement of the learned Doctors, 
Ilickes and Percy, [Gram. A. S. p. 217.— Rel. of Anc. Poet. v. ii. p. 260.] with respect to the laws of his versification, 
is confirmed by the MSS. Each of his verses is in fact a distich, composed of two verses, after the^ Saxon form, i 
without Rime, and not reducible to any certain Metre. I do not mean to say, that a few of his verses may not be 
picked out, consisting of fourteen and fifteen syllables, and resembling the metre used in the OrmuZum ,• and there 
are still more of twelve and thirteen syllables, which might pass for #ery tolerable Alexandrines : but then, on the 
Other hand, there is a great number of his verses (warranted for genuine by the best MSS.) which cannot, by any 
mode of pronunciation, be extended beyond nine or ten syllables j so that it is impossible to imagine, that his verse 
was intended to consist of any determinate number of i^Uahlea It is as clear that his Accents, upon which the 
harmony of modem Rythms depmids, are not disposed ^cording to any regular system. The first division of a 
verse is often Trochaic, and tbe last lambic ,* and vice versd. The only rule, which he seems really to have presoibed 
to himself, is what has been taken notice of by his first Editor, viz. “ to have three wordes at the least© in every 
verso whiche beginne with some one letter.” Crowley’s Pref. to Edit. 1550. 

The most perfect example of this metre has been given above, n. 52, from tbe Oi'ihulum. Each verse is composed 
of fifteen syllables, and broken by a Casura&t the eighth, which always terminates a word. The accents are so : 
disposed upon the even syllables, particularly the eighth and fourteenth, as to produce the true lambic Cadence. 

The learned reader will recollect, that the Political verses, as th<^ are called, of Tzetzes, and others, who wrote 
- when the Greek versification was become Bythmiqal instead of Metricjal, are cM^y of this form. * See Du Cange, v. 
PoMTiCi Versus. And it is remarkable, that, about tho time of ' our Orm, GiuUo d’Alcamo, a Poet of Sicily, where the 
Greek was still a living language, [^Montf. Palaeog. Gr. 1. vi.] made use of these verses of fifteen syllables, intermixed 
with. Hendeeasyllables, in the only production of his which has been preserved. Raccolta dell* Allacci, p. 406*— 16. 
The first Stanza is quoted by Cresoimheni, [Istor. d.V, Pi 1. i. p. 3.] who however labours very much to persuade 
us that the verses in question ought not to he considered as verses of fifteen syllables, but as containing each 
of them two verses, the one of eight and the other of seven syllables. If this were allowed, the nature of the verse 
would not be altered ; CSee before, p. xxxv*] but the supposition is highly improbable, as by that distribution there would 
he threewerses in each Stanza not riming. In what follows, Crescimbeni shews very plainly that he had not adverted 
to the real nature of Ciullo’s measure, for he compares it with the noted tetrameter, ** Ghilhas Caesar suhegit, NioO' 
medes Cffisarem,” which is a TrocTiaio, whereas these verses of Oiullo are evidently lambics, Dke those of Own. 

I suspect, that, if we ooud. recover the genuine text of Robert of Gloucester, h© would be found to have written I 
in this Metre. It was used by Warner, in his Albions England (another Chronicle in verse) in the latter end of Q,^ 
Elizabeth’s reign ; and Gascoigne about the same time ^Instruction concerning the making of verse in Eng. Signature 
U. ii.] speaks of the couplet, consisting of one verse of twelve and another of fourteen syllables, as the commonest sort 
of verse then in use. It may be proper to observe, that the metre, which Gascoigne calls averse of fourteen syllables, 
is exactly the same with what is called above a ve^se of fifteen i^llables ; just as the French Alexandrin may he com- 
posed indifferently of twelve or thirteen syllables, and the Italian Hendecasyllable of ten, eleven, or even twelve. The 
general rule in all these kinds of verse is, that, when they consist of the ^eater number of syllables, the superfluous { 
syllables, as they may be called, are never accented. . 

^9 Robert of Brunne, in his translation of Peter sf seems to have used the Alexandrin verse in imitation | 
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consisting of not more than thirteen syllables, nor less than twelve, with a Cwsura at the sixth. 
Thirdly, the Octosyllable Metre ; which was in reality the antient Dimeter Iambic. Fourthly, 
the Stanza of six verses ; of which the first, second, fourth, and fifth, were in the complete 
Octosyllable Metre ; and the third and last catalectic, i. e. wanting a syllable, or even two. 

§ VIII. In the first of these Metres it does not appear that Chaucer ever composed at all, 
(for, I presume, no one can imagine that he was the author of Gamelyn,) or in the second ; 
and in the fourth we have nothing of his but the Rime of Sire Thopas, which, being intended 
to ridicule the vulgar Romancers, seems to have been purposely written in their favourite 
Metre. In the third, or Octosyllable Metre®®, he has left several compositions ; particularly. 


of his Original ; but his Metre (at least in Hearne's copy) is frequently defective, especially in the latter part of his 
work, where he affects to rime at the Cwsura as well as at the end of his verse. 

The Alexandria metre is generally agreed to have been first used in the Roman d* Alexandre, by Lambert li Cora 
and Alexandre de Bernay, toward the latter end of the twelfth Century. Du Verdier, Bibl. p. 780. Fauchet, L ii. A 
late French Antiquary (M. L’Eveque de la Ravaliere,) in his history Des Revolutions de la Langue Franpoise, p. 165. 
has combated this opinion, upon the authority of some Alexandria verses, which he has discovered, as he supposes, 
in the Roman de Ron. I shall only observe, that no such verses are to be found in a very good MS. of the Roman de 
Eou, Bib. Reg. 4 0. xi. and I very much suspect that upon an accurate examination they will appear to have been not 
the work of Wace, but of some later author. A similar mistake of an interpolation, or continuation, for the 
original work has led another very able Antiquary of the same nation to place the Roman de Rou in the fourteenth 
Century. Mem. de 1‘Acad. des I. et B. L. tom. xv. p. 582. There can be no doubt, that Wace wrote the Roman de 
Bou about the middle of the twelfth Century. See before, n. 47. 

They who attend only to the length of the Alexandrin verse, will naturally derive it from the Trimeter Iambic 
rythms, which were in frequent use in the beginning of the twelfth Century. See Orderic. Vital. 1. ii. p. 404. 409. 410. 
415. efc al. But when it is considered, that the Casura at the sixth syllable, so essential to the Alexandria metre, was 
hardly ever observed in the Trimeter lambid, it will seem more probable, I think, that the inventor of the Alexan- 
di’in took for his model, what has been called above, the long lambic, but, for some reason or other, retrenched a foot, 
or two syllables, in the first hemistich. 

Though I call this the Octosyllable Metre from what I apprehend to have been its original form, it often consists 
of nine and sometimes of ten syllables ; but the eighth is always the last accented syllable. 

The oldest French poems, to the latter end of the twelfth Century, are all in this metre ; but upon the invention of 
the Alexandrin, the octosyllable verse seems by degrees to have been confined to the several species of lighter compo- 
sitions in which St is still used. Herein England, Robert of Brunne, in his Preface to his translation of Le Brut C-A^pp* 
to Pref. to Peter Langtoft, p. c.] calls it light rime," in contradistinction to “strange rime,'* of which he has just 
enumerated several sorts [see n. SG.^ ; and says, that he wrote in it “ for luf of the lewed man and Chaucer himself 
speaks of it in nearly the same terms in the beginning of tbe third book of the House of Fame. 

“ God of science and of light, 

Apollo, thurgh thy grete might 
This little last book now thou gye ; 

Not that I will formaystrye 
Here art potential be shewde ; 

But, for the ryme is light and Imjde, 

Yet make it somewhat agreable. 

Though some verse fayle in a syllable.” 

The learned Editor of a part of the Canterbury Tales [London, 1737, 8vo.] has quoted this passage [Pref. p. xxv. 
as proving, “ by Chaucer’s own confession, that he did not write in equal measure.” 

It certainly proves, that he did not write in equal measure in this particular poem of the House of Fame ; hut it 
proves also, that he knew well what the laws of measure were, and that he thought that any deviation from them 
required an apology. Is it just to conclude, because Chaucer has owned a neglect of those laws in one work, written 
in light metre, and in which he formally disclaims any exertion of art [ver. 4, 5.} that therefore he has been equMly 
negligent of them in his other works, -written in the gravest metre, and in which he may reasonably be supposed to 
have employed his utmost skill of versification ? In the Troilus, for instance, [b. v.] he has a solemn prayer, “ that 
none miswrite, or mismetre his hook.” Can we suppose that it was not originally written in Metre? — ^But I shall not 
enter any further into the general argument concerning Chaucer's versification, which will more properly be discussed 
in the text. My business here was only to prevent the reader from coming to the question with a preconceived opinioa 
(Upon the authority of the learned Editor above-mentioned) that “Chaucer himself,” in this passage of the House of 
Fame, “ has put the matter out of dispute.” 

To return again to the GetoSyEabl© Mjetre.! Lts constitution is such, that the first syUable may often be dropped without 
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“ an impeifect Translation of the JRcman de la Bose** which was, prohahly, one of his earliest 
performances ; “ the House of Fame “ the Hethe of the Buchesse Blanche,” and a poem 
called his “ Dreme : ” upon all which it will he sufficient here to observe in general, that, if he 
had given no other proofs of his poetical faculty, these alone must have secured to him the 
pre-eminence, above all his predecessors and contemporaries, in point of Yersihcation. 

§ IX. But by far the most considerable part of Chaucer’s works is written in that kind of 
Metre which we now call the Heroic®^, either in Histichs or in Stanzas j and as I have not 
been able to discover any instance of this metre being used by any English poet before him, I 
am much inclined to suppose that he was the first introducer of it into our language. It had 
long been practised in France, in the Northern as well as the Southern provinces j and in 
Italy, within the last fifty years before Chaucer wrote, it had been cultivated with the greatest 
assiduity and success, in preference to every other metre, hy Dante, Petrarch, and Bbccace* 
When we reflect that two of Chaucer’s juvenile productions, the Palamon and Arcite, and the 
Troilus, were in a manner translated from the Theseida and the Filostrato of Boccace®^, both 

much pFe|adiee to the harmony of the verse ; and as far as I have ohserved, that is the syllable in which Chaucet’s 
verses of this kind generally fail- We have an instance in the first line of the passage quoted above — - 

God of science and of light — 

sounds as well (to my ear at leasts as 

TXtou God of sdence and of light — 

according to Mr. TTrry’s correction. The reason, I apprehaid, ii^ that the measure, though of another sort, is still 
regular : instaad of a Dimeter Iambic, it is a Dimeter Trochaic Catalectic. 

But no such liberty can be taken in the Heroic Metre without totally destroying its harmony; and therefore when 
the above-mentioned learned Editor says [Pref. p. xxvi.] that the numbers of Chaucer “ are always musical, whether 
they want or exceed their complement,” I doubt his partiaUty for his author has cai*ried Mm too far. I have no 
conception myself that an heroic verse, which wants a syllable of its complement can be musical, or even tolerable. 
The line which he has quoted from the Knightes Tale [ver. 1228 of this Edition], 

JVot in purgatory but in hdle — 

however you manage it ; (whether you make a pause ; or give two times to the first syllable, as he rather advises?)--* 
can never pass for a verse of any form. Nor did Chaucer intend that it should. He wrote (according to the 
best MSS.)— 

Not Qn^^/ in purgatory but in helle. 

The Heroic Metre with us, as with the Italians, is of the lambic form, cpnsists of ten, eleven, or twelve syllables; 
the tenth, however, being in all cases the last acc^ted sylbable. The Prench have the same Metre ; but with them 
it can scarce contain more than eleven syllables, as their language has few (if any) words, in which the accent is laid . 
upon the Antepenultima. Though we have a great number, of such words, we seldom use the verse of twelve syllables. 
The extraordinary difficulty of riming with three syllables is a sufficient reason for excluding it from all works which 
are written in Bime, and in Blank Metre the two rmaccented syllables at the end make the close of the verse 
heavy and languid. Milton, for the sake of variety of measure, has inserted a very few of these verses, which the 
Italians call SdruccioU^ in his heroic poems ; but they are more commonly and, I think, more properly employed in 

Dramatic compositions, where a continued stateliness of numbers is less reqtiisite. 

The gemerical name for this Metre in Italy is JBndecasytlabo ^ and the verses of ten and twelve syllables are distin- 
guiahed by additions ; the foimer being called Mndecasyllaho trondo, and the latter Endecaspllabo sdrucciolo. This 
proves, 1 think> that the vearse of eleven syllables was the primitive metre, and principally used, as it still is. In 
Italy; and it will appear hereafter, if I am not mistaken, that the greatest part of Chaucer's heroic verses, wh^ 
properly written and pronounced, are in this measure. 

62 It is 80 little a while since the world has been informed^ that ihe Palamon and Arcite of Cbaucer was taken 
from the Theseida of Boccace, that it would not have been surprising if another emtury had elapsed without our 
knowing that our coimtryman had also borrowed bis Troilus from i^e WUostrato of the same author; as the FUostra^ 
is more scarce, and much less famous, even m Italy, than the Theseida. The first suspicion which I entertained 
this theft was from reading the title of the Filosdrato at large, in Saxii Hist. Bit. Typog. Mediolan. ad an,/ 
and I afterwards found, in Montfaucon’s Bibl MBS. t* ii. P. 793* among the King of Prance s MSS. one with, th* 

« Fhilostrato» dell' amorosefatiche d% Troth per Ou> JBoccaeeio:* See also Cluadrio, t. vi. p. 473. I had just ' 

A person to procure me some account of this MS. from Pade^ when 1 had the good fortune to meet with a 
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written in tlie common Italian liendecasyllable verse, it cannot bnt appear extremely probable 
that his metre also was copied from the same original ; and yet I cannot find that the form of 
Ms Stanza in the Troilus, consisting of seven verses, was ever used by Boccace, though it is 
to be met with among the poems of the King of Navarre, and of the Provencal Rimers ^ 
■Whichever he shall be supposed to have followed, whether the French or Italians, it is certain 
that he coud not want in either language a number of models of correct and harmonious versi- 
fication ; and the only question will be, whether he had ability and industry enough to imitate 
that part of their excellency. 

§ X. In discussing this question we should always have in mind, that the correctness and 
harmony of an English verse depends entirely upon its being composed of a certain number of 
syllables, and its having the accents of those syllables properly placed. In order therefore to 
form, any judgement of the Yersification of Chaucer, it is necessary that we should know the 
syllabical value, if I may use the expression, of his words, and the accentual value of his 
syllables, as they were commonly pronounced in his time ; for without that knowledge, it 
is not more probable that we should determine justly upon the exactness of his metres, than 
that we should be able to cast up rightly an account stated in coins of a former age, of whose 
current rates and denominations we are totally ignorant. 

§ XI. Bet tis consider a moment, how a sensible critic in the Augustan age would have 
proceeded, if called upon to examine a work of Ennius When he found that a great pro- 


in the very curious Collection of the Reverend Mr. Crofts The title is " II Fylostrato, che tracta de lo innamoramento 
de Troylo e Gryseida . et de molte altre infinite battaglie. Impresso nella inclita cita de Mxlano per magistro 
ITldericho Scinzenzeler nell’anno m. cccc Ixxxxviii. a di xxvii. di mese de Septemhre, in 4®.’* By the favour of the 
learned owner (who is as free in the communication, as he has been zealous in the collection, of his literary treasures) 
I had boon an opportunity of satisfying myself, that Chaucer was to the full as much obliged to Boccace in his Troilus 
as m his Knightes Tale. 

The doubts which Quadiio mentions [[t. vi. p 474.], whether the FxZostrato was really a work of Boccace, are 
sufficiently answeied, as he observes, by the concurrmg testimony of several antient MSS. which expressly name him 
as the author. Audit may be remarked, that Boccace himself, in his Decameron, has made the same honourable 
mention of this Poem as of the Thueida ,* though without acknowledging either for his oivn. In the introduction to 
the Sixth Day, he says, that ‘^Dioneo insieme con Lauretta di Troilo et di Chrisetda cominciarono cantare,” just as 
afterwards, in the conclusion of the Seventh Day, we aio told, that the same “ Dioneo et la Fiammetta gran pezza 
cantarono insieme d'Arcita et di Palemone.'^ 




See Poesies die Hoi de Navarre, Chans. xvL xviii. xxvii. xxxiii Iviii. The only difference is, that the two last 
verses, which in Chaucer’s Stanza foim a distinct couplet, are made by Thibaut to rime with the first and third. 
In a MS- of Provenjal poetry (in the Collection of the Reverend Mr Crofts), I find one piece by Polket de Marseilles, 
who died about 1213, in which the Stanza is formed exactly agreeable to Chaucer’s. 

This Stanza of seven verses, being first intioduced, I apprehend, by Chaucer, was long the favourite measure of the 
P oets who succeeded him. In the time of Gascoigne it had acquued the name of Rtthme royall f and surety, says he, 
it is a 9 oyall laiide of verse serving best for grave discourses. [^Instruction concerning the making of verse. Sign. D. 
1. b-] Milton, m some of his juvenile compositions, has made the last verse of this Stanza an Alexandrm. 

As the Theseida and the Fitostrato of Boccace are both wiitten in the Octave Stanza, of which he is often, though 
impropeily, called the inventor [see Pasquier, Recherches, 1. vii. c. 3 ] it seems extraordinaiy that Chaucer should 
never have adopted that Stanza. Even when he uses a Stanza of eight veises (as in the Monkes Tale), it is constituted 
■very differently from the Italian Octave. I observe, by the way, that Chaucer’s Stanza of eight verses, with the 
addition of an Alexandrm, is the Stanza in which Spenser has composed his Faery Queen. 


Mons I’Eveque de la Ravaliere, in his Discourse de Vanciennete des Chansons Frangoises, prefixed to the Poesies 
du Rot de Navarre, has the same observation with respect to the old French poets. Leur PoSsie (says he, p. 227.) 
marque combien its respectoient ceiie ysgle [of exact riming]; mats pour engager aujourd'hui, ainsi que de lamesure 
de leiirs Vers, tl faut prononcerles mots cornme euivi—Ue is vindicating the antient French hards from an unjust 
^ ignorant censure of Boileau, in his Art Poet. Chant, i. So that, it should seem, a great Poet is not of course a 
i^|ious Antiquary. See above, n. 4 a censure of Chaucer’s verse by our Dryden, who was certainly a great Poet. 

(uponHj^S'^ Ennius died not an hundred and fifty years before what may be called the age of Augustus, his language 
Fame, ^j^cation. are so different from those of Ovid, for instance, that I much question whether his poems were 
bed, or even understood, by the vulgar Romans in that ago, than the works of Chaucer are now by the 
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portion of the verses were strictly conformable to the ordinary rules of Metre, he would, 
probably, not scruple to conclude that such a conformity must have been produced by art and 
design, and not by mere chance. On the other hand, when he found, that in some verses the 
number of feet, to appearance, was either deficient or redundant ; that in others the feet were 
seemingly composed of too few or too many syllables, of short syllables in the place of long, or 
of long in the place of short ; he would not, I think, immediately condemn the old Bard, as 
having all at once forgotten the fundamental principles of his art, or as having wilfully or 
negligently deviated from them. He would first, I presume, enquire, whether all these 
irregularities were in the genuine text of his author, or only the mistakes of Copyists : he 
would enquire further, by comparing the genuine text with other contemporary writings and 
monuments, whether many things, which appeared irregular, were not in truth sufficiently 
regular, either justified by the constant practice, or excused by the allowed licence of the age : 
where authority failed, he would have recourse, but soberly, to etymology and analogy ; and 
if after all a few passages remained, not reducible to the strict laws of Metre hy any of the 
methods above-mentioned, if he were really (as I have supposed him) a sensible critic, he 
would be apt rather to expect patiently the solution of his difficulties from more correct 
manuscripts, or a more complete theory of his author’s versification, than to cut the knot, by 
deciding peremptorily, that the work was composed without any regard to metrical rules. 

I XII. I beg leave to pursue the same course with respect to Chaucer. The great number 
of verses, sounding complete even to our ears, which is to be found in all the least corrected 
copies of his works, authorises us to conclude, that he was not ignorant of the laws of metre. 
Upon this conclusion it if impossible not to ground a strong presumption, that he intended to 
observe tbe same laws in the many other verses which seem to us irregular ; and if this was 
really his intention, what reason can be assigned sufficient to account for his having failed so 
grossly and repeatedly, as is generally supposed, in an operation, which every Balladmonger 
in our days, man, woman, or child, is known to perform with the most unerring exactness, and 
without any extraordinary fatigue I 

§ xm. The offences against metre in an English verse, as has partly been observed before, 
must arise either TTr '3uperfluity or deficiency of syllables, or from the accents being 
..mproperly placed. 

§ XYV. With -respect to the first tpecies of irregularity, I have not taken notice of any 
superfluities in Chaucer’s verses, hut what may be reduced to just measure by the usual 
practices of even modern Poets. And this, by the way, is a strong proof of his real atten- 
tion to metrical rules ; for otherwise, if he had written without any restraint of that kind, a 


generality of readers. However a great many of his verses are as smoothly turned as those of Ovid himself, and it ia 
well known, that Virgil has not scrupled to i acorporate several of them into his divme JZlneid. At the same time, 
whoever casts an, eye over the Fragments of his Annals^ as collected hy Columna, Hesselius, and others, will find 
freqtuent examples of all the seemmg irregularities alluded to in the text, 

63 It is unnecessary to trouble the Reader with an enumeration of Syncope, Apostrophus, Synecphonesis, &o. 

$ 

•a Quictjuid habent telorum armamentaria vatuiu. 

They may .all, I think, he comprehended m onx language under this one general principle, that an English verse, 
though chiefly composed of feet of two syllahles, is capable of receiving feet of three syllables in eveiy part of it, pro- 
" vided only one of the three syllahles he accented. 

In short, whoever taste the metrical harmony of the following lines of Milton, will not be embarrassied how to 
dispose of the (seemingly) superfluous syllables, which he may meet with in Chaucer. 

P. L. ii. 123. Ommous | conjecture on the whole success. 

302. A pil I lar of state 1 , deep on his front engraven— 

658. Celestial spur ( its in bdn [ dage, nor the abyss — 

V 495. No inconvenient di ] et, nor t<5o j light fare, 
vzi 122. Things not revelled, which the invis ! ible King— 
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certain proportion of his deviations from measure must, in all probability, have been on the 
side of excess. 

§ XV. But a great number of Chaucer’s verses labour under an apparent deficiency of a 
syllable, or two. In some of these perhaps the defect may still be supplied from MSS. but 
for the greatest part I am persuaded no such assistance is to be expected®^; and therefore* 
supposing the text in these cases to be correct, it is worth considering whether the verse also 
may not be made correct, by adopting in certain words a pronunciation, different indeed from 
modern practice, but which, we have reason to believe, was used by the author himself. 

Eor instance, in the Genitive case Singular and the Plural Number of Nouns (which, as has 
been remarked above, in the time of Chaucer had the same expression), there can be no doubt 
that such words as, shoures, ver. 1. cropjpess ver. 7. shires, ver. 15. lordes, ver. 47, &c. were regularly 
pronounced as consisting of two syllables. Whenever they are used as monosyllables, it must 
be considered as a Poetical Licence, warranted however even then (as we may presume from 
the natural progress of our language) by the practice of inaccurate speakers in common 
conversation. 

In like manner, we may be sure that ed, the regular termination of the Past Tense and its 
Participle, made, or contributed to make, a second syllable in the words, ver. 2. bathed, 

ver. 3. lomd, ver. 46. wered, ver. 75, &c.®® The first step toward reducing words of this form to 
Monosyllables seems to have been to shorten the last syllable, either by transposing the final 
letters, as in — wide, ver. 144. saide, ver. 763. &c. or by throwing away the d, as in—cosie, ver 
1910. caste, ver. 2083, &c. In both these cases the words still remained of tvs^o syllables, the 
final e being sounded as an e feminine ; but they were prepared to ^ose their last syllable by 
the easy licence of changing an e feminine into an e mute, or of droppinglt entirely, according 
to the modern practice. 

§ XVI. But nothing will he found of such extensive use for supplying the deficiencies of 
Chaucer’s metre as the pronunciation of the e feminine ; and as that pronunciation has been 
for a long time totally antiquated, it may be proper here to suggest some ^ ^sons for believing 
(independently of any arguments to be drawn from the practice of Chaia,|fer himself) that the 
final e in our antient language was very generally pronounced, as"^lc & iTiiainine is at this day 
by the French. 

With respect to words imported directly from France, it is certainly quite natural to suppose, 

c" I would not be thought to undervalue the MSS. which I have nc t seen, or to discourage those who may have incii- { 
nation and opportunity to consult them. I only mean to say, that, where the text is supported (as it generally is in 
this Edition) by the concurrence of two or three good MSS. and the sense is clear and complete, we may safely 
consider it as tolerably coiTect. In the course of the Notes, I shal have occasion to point out several passages, in ^ 
which either the disagreement of the good MSS. or the ohsciurity of *^heir readings, makes a further enquiry ahso- | 
lutely necessary in order to settle the text. i 

It appeiirs from the Preface to the last Edition of Chaucer’s Works, Lond. 1721, that Mr. Frry, the undertaker | 
of that Edition, had the same opinion with reject to the pronmiciation of the final syllables in this and the last- 
mentioned instance ; and that it was his intention to distinguish those syllables, whenever they were to he pronounced, 
by printing them with an i, instead of an e ; a3,shouris, sMris, perdd, lovid, «Sec. As such a distinction is entirely 
unsupported by the MSS. and must necessarily very much disfigure the orthography of the language, I cannot think 
that an Editor has a right to introduce it upon ever so plausible a pretence. A shorter and (in my opinion) a less 
exceptionable method would have been to have distinguished the syllables of this sort, whenever they were to be con- 
tracted, "by adding a sign of Syncope, thus; shoure% shire's, perce'd, love'd- But after all a reader, who cannot 
perform such operations for himself, had better not tronble his head about the Versification of Chaucer. 

Mr. ITrpy had also discovered, that the final e (of which I shall treat more at large in the next Section) often made 
a syllable in Chaucer's verse ; and (according to the Preface quoted above) he always marked with an accent, when 
he judged it necessary to pronounce it; as, swetfe, halvfe, smalfe, ver. 5, 8, 9." I have the same objection to this mark 
that I have to innovations in orthography ; and besides, that it would be apt to mislead the ignorant reader (for 
whom only it can be intended), by maldng him suppose that the e so marked was really to be accented, whereas 
the true e feminine is always to he pronounced with an obscure evanescent sound, and is incapable of bearing 
I any stress or accent. 
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tliat, for some time, they retained their native pronunciation ; whether they were Nouns 
substantive, as, hoste, ver. 753. face, ver. 1580, &c. — or Adjectives, as, lar^e, ver. 755. strange, 
ver. 13, &c. — or Verbs, as, grants, ver. 1275G. preche, ver. 12327, &c. and it cannot be doubted, 
that in these and other similar words in the French language, the final e was always pro- 
nounced, as it still is, so as to make them dissyllables. 

We have not indeed so clear a proof of the original pronunciation of the Saxon part®^ of our 
language ; hut we know, from general observation, that all changes of pronunciation are 
usually made hy smaP degrees ; and therefore, when we find that a great number of those 
words, which in Chaucer’s time ended in e, oiiginally ended in a, we may reasonably presume, 
that our ancestors first passed from the broader sound of a to the thinner sound of e feminine, 
and not at once from a to e mute. Besides, if the final e in such words was not pronounced, 
why was it added ? From the time that it has confessedly ceased to he pronounced it has 
been gradually omitted in them, except where it may be supposed of use to lengthen or 
soften ^ the preceding syllable, as in — hope, name, &.c. But according to the antient ortho- 
graphy it terminates many words of Saxon original, where it cannot have been added for any 
such purpose, as, herte, cliilde, aide, wUde, &c. In these therefore we must suppose that it was 
pronounced as an e feminine, and made part of a second syllable; and so, hy a paiity of 
reason, in all others, in which, as in these, it appears to have been substituted for the Saxon a 

.Upon the same grounds we may presume, that in words terminated, according to the Saxon 
form, in en, such as the Infinitive modes and Plural numbers of Verbs, and a great vaiiety of 
Adverbs and Prepositions, the n only was at first thrown away, and the e, which then became 
final, continued for a long time to be pronounced as well as written. 

These considerations seem sufficient to make us believe, that the pronunciation of the 
6 leminine is founded on the very nature of both the French and Saxon parts of our language ; 
and therefore, though we may not be able to trace the reasons of that pronunciation in all 
cases so plainly as in those which have been just mentioned, we may safely, I think, conclude 
with the learned Wallis that what is generally considered as an « mute in our language. 


<59 This is owing to the Saxons not having left ns any metrical compositions, as has heen observed before, p. xxix 
Hickes complains [Gr. A. S. o. xxiii. §, 7.3» “ that it is difiScult to know of how many syllables a Saxon Verse some 
times consists, for this reason among others, quod non constat quomodo voces in e faermnino vel obscuro tenmnaUe 
pronuntiandce stmt in carmine.” He might, perhaps with moie propriety, have complained, that it is difficult to 
know how words ending in e feminine are to be pronounced in a Saxon verse, because it is uncertam of bow many 
syllables any of their verses consisted. I have mentioned in the text two cases of words abbreviated, in which I 
think we might conclude from general reasonmg that the final e was pronounced. As this Theory, with respect to 
these words, is entirely confirmed by the practice of Orm (the most authentic metrical composer that we have in oui: 
antient language) it would not perhaps he unreasonable to infer, that the practice of Orm, in other words of Saxon 
original, in which the final e is pronounced, is consonant to the old Saxon usage. However that may be 
the piactice of Orm must certainly be admitted to prove, that such a pronunciation prevailed at least 150 yean 
before Chaucer. 

90 In most of the words in which the final e has been omitted, its use in lengthening or softening the precedini 
syllable has been supplied by an alteration in the Orthography of that Syllable. Thus, iOr—grete, mete, stele, redi 

dere, in which the first e was originallj long, as closing a syllable, it has (since they have been pronounced as Monc 

syllables) been changed either into ea, as ia~preat, meat, steal, read, dear / or into ee, as m— greet, meet, steel, reed 
deer. In like manner the o in— -bote, foie, dore, gode, mone, has been changed either into oa, as in— boat, foal or int 
00 , as in — door, good, moon. 

91 Gram. Lmg. Ang, c. i. § 2. "Oiiginem vero hujus e muti, nequia miretur tmde devenerit, hanc esse judict 
Nempe, quod antiquitus pronuneiatum fueiit, sed ohsouro sono, siout Gallorum e feemminum.” He afterwards adds 
“ Certissimum autem hujus rei indicium est ex antiquia Poetis petendum ; apud quos rsperitur iUud e promisoi 
vel eonstituere vel non constituere novam Syllabam, prout ratio carminis postulaverit.” So that, according to th 
judicious writer, (who has confessedly searched much deeper into the formation of vocal sounds in general, and ti 
pronunciation of the Engliiffi language in particular, than any of our other Grammarian^) I might have assimi* 
as certain, the point, which I have been labouring in tbe text (by arguments drawn from reason and analogy) 
iMidcr probable. 
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either at tiie end or in the middle of words was antiently pronounced, hut obscurely, like 
tlie e feminine of the Frencli. 

§ XVII. The third kind of irregulaiity, to which an English verse is liable, is from, the 
accents being misplaced. The restoring of Chauceifs words to their just number of syllables, 
by the methods which have been pointed out above, will often be of signal service in restoring 
his accents also to their proper places ; but further, in many words, we must be cautious of 
concluding too hastily that Chaucer accented the same syllables that we do. On the contrary, 
I ana peisuaded that in his French words he most commonly laid his accent according to the 
French custom (upon the last syllable, or the last but one in words ending in e feminine), which, 
as is well known, is the very reverse of our practice. Thus in ver. 3. he uses licour for Uquour ; 
ver* 11, cordges for courages; ver. 22. again, cordge for courage; ver. 37. reson for r Cason; ver. 77. 
mdge for voyage; ver, 109, 10. visage — nsdge for visage — “dsage; ver. 140. manCre for mdnner ; ver. 
186. lahodre for labour; ver. 2QA. preldt far prelate: ver. 211. langdge for language; ver. 212 
niaridge for ondrriage ; ver. 216. contreg for country ; and so through the whole work. 

In the same manner he accents the last Syllable of the Participle Present, as, ver. 885, 6. 
zoedding — coming for wCdding — coming; ver. 903. living for living ; ver. 907> 8. coming — crying for 
coming — crying ; ver. 998. hrenntng for hrenning^ &c. and as he does this in words of Saxon as 
well as of French growth, I shonld suppose that the old Participle of the present tense, ending 
in and, was originally accented upon that syllable, as it certainly continued to be by the Scot- 
tish Poets a long time after Chancer. See Bp. Douglas, Virg. p. 18. ver. 18. Spryng^nd ; ver 
SI. Ber£nd ; p. 27. ver. 49, Fle^nd ; p. 29. ver. 10. Sednd. 

These instances are all taken from the Biming syllables (where a strong accent is indis- 
pensably necessary) in order to prove beyond contradiction, that Chaucer frequently accented 
his words in the French manner. But if he followed this practice at the end of Ins verses, it 
is more than probable that he did the same in the middle, whenever it gave a more harmonious 
flow to hie metre; and therefore in ver. 4. instead of virtue, I suppose he pronounced vertue; 
in ver. 11. instead of ndture, natdre; in ver. 25. instead of avinture, aventdre; in ver. 46. instead 
of honour, honodr, &c. - — 


There is much more to this purpose in Wallis, loc. ciL which I should transcribe, if I did not suppose that his 
book is in the hands of every one, who xs likely to be curious upon this subject. I will only take notice of one passage 
which may be wrested to his disadvantage. From considering the gradual extinction, of the e feminine in our 
language, and observing that the French, with whom he conversed, very often suppressed it in their common speech, 
he has been led to predict, that the pronunciation of it would perhaps shortly he disused among them as among 
ourselves. The prediction, has certainly failed ; but, notwithstanding, I will venture to say, that, at the time when 
it was made, it was not unworthy of Wallises sagacity. Unluckily for its success, a number of eminent writers 
happened, at that very time, to be growing up in France, whose works, having since been received as standards of 
style, must probably fix for many centuries the antient usage of the e feminine in Poetry, and of course give a consi- 
derable check to the natural progress of the language. If the age of Edward III had been as favourable to Letters as 
that of Louis XIV ; if Chaucer and his contemporary Poets had acquired the same authoiity here, that Corneille, 
Moli^re, Racine, and Boileau, have obtained m France ; if their works had been published by themselves, and per- 
petuated in a genuine state by printing ; I think it pi obahle, that the e feminine would still have preserved its place 
in our Poetical language at least, and certainly without any prejudice to the smoothness of our versification. ! 

’2 The reasoning in the text concerning the final e is equally applicable to the same vowel In the middle of words. I 

Indeed (as Wallis has observed, loe, cit) vix uspiam in medio dictioms reperitur e mutum, quod non ab origine | 

fuerit finale.” If therefore it was pronounced while final, it would probably continue to be pronounced notwith- | 

standing the addition of a syllable. If it was pronounced in swetct treuue, large, riche, it would be pronounced in I 

swetely, trewely, larqely, rtchely. [See ver. 123 and 3219, ver. 775 and 3C‘32, ver 2740 and 3034, ver. 1014 and 19I3.j ‘ 

In another very numerous set of words (French Verbals ending in ment) the pronunciation of this middle e is coun- 
tenanced, not only by analogy, but also by the still subsisting practice in the French language. So Chaucer certainly 
pronounced the words, Jvgement, ver. 780. 807- 820. eommandement, ver. 2871. 2981. amendement, ver. 4183. pavement, 
ovisement, ver. 4505, 6. Even Spenser in the same Canto (the 8th of B. v.) uses attonement and avengement, as words 
of four syllables : [St. 21. 8. — 30. 5.2 and Wallis takes notice that the middle e in eommandement was pronounced 
In his time. 
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It may be proper bowever to observe, that we are not to expect from Chaucer that regu- 
larity in the disposition of his accents, which the practice of our greatest Poets in the last and 
the present century has taught us to consider as ossential to harmonious'^ versification. None 
of his masters, either French or Italian, had set him a pattern of exactness in this respect ; 
and it is rather surprising, that, without rule or example to guide him, he has so seldom failed 
to place his accents in such a manner, as to produce the cadence best suited to the nature of 
his verse. 

§ XVIII. I shall conclude this long and (I fear) tedious Essay, with a Grammatical and 
Metrical Analysis of the first eighteen lines of the Canterbury Tales. This will afFord me an 
opportunity of illustrating at once a considerable part of that Theory, which I have ventured 
to propose in the preceding pages, with regard to the Language and Versification of Chaucer. 
The remainder I shall take occasion to explain in a few notes upon particular passages. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

I. ^ Whanne that April with his ^sho^res ^sote 

II. The drodghte of Mdrch hath ' pSrced t<5 the ^ rote^ 

HI. And ’ bdthed every veine in 2 sw'iche ® lioodr^ 

IV. Of whiche ^ vert'&e engendred is the flour ; 

V. Whan Zephirfls eke with his ^sote brethe 


It is agreed, I lielieve, that, in our Heroic Metre, those Verses, considered singly, are the most harmonious in. 
which the Accents fall upon the even Syllables ; hut it has never, that I know, been defined, how far a verse may 
vary from this its most perfect form, and yet remain a verse. On the tenth (or riming) syllable a strong Accent is in. 
all cases indispensably required ; and in order to make the line tolerably harmonious, it seems necessary that at 
least two more of the even syllables should be accented, the fourth being (almost always) one of them. Milton 
however has not subjected his verse even to these rules ; and particularly, either hy negligence or design, he has 
frequently put an unaccented syllable in the fourth place. See P. L. b. in. 3fi. 586. b. v. 413. 750. 874. 

74 It has been suggested above, that Chaucer probably copied his Heroic Metre from Boccaoe, But neither Boccace 
nor any of the older Italian Poets are exact in the disposition of their accents. Though their Hendecasyllable Metre 
is allowed by the best Critics to he derived from the Trimeter lambic Catalectic, the perfection of it has never been 
determined, like that of our Heroic Metre, to consist in the conformity of its Accents to the pure Iambic measure. 
Quadrio, L ii. Hist. in. c. iv. Part. i. Nor does the King of Navarre always dispose his Accents more agieeably to 
OUT present notions. It is probable, I think, that some fundamental differences in the three languages may have 
led each of the thiee nations to prefer a different form of constructing the same kind of verse, 

l. 1. Whanne, Sax. H])8eniLe, is so seldom used as a J>issyUable by Chaucer, that for some time I had great 
doubts about the true reading of this line. I now believe that it is right, as here printed, and that the same word is 
to be pronounced as a Dissyllable in ver 703. 

But with these relikes whanne that he fond — 

TJianne, a word of the same form, occurs more frequently as a Dissyllable. See ver. 12260 12506^. 12721. 13924. 15282. 

2. Shottres, Bis. Plural numbe". See above, p. xUi.— 3 Sole. See ver. v. 

II. 1. Perced, Bis. Participle of the Past Time^ See above, p. xlii —2. Rote . root. 

m. 1. Bathed, Ms. Seell/l.— 2. Swtche, such; from Swtlke, Sax.—.'?. Uco-dr, Fa. has the accent upon the last 
syllable, after the French wde. 

IV. 1. Vert-de, Fa. may m accented in the same manner. There is another way of preserving the harmony of thif 

verse, by making whtchej (from whtlke, Sax. 1 a Dissyllable. See ver. 103 5. 3921. 6488. 6537* Vertue may thmi Im 
prononnosd, as it is no#, with the accent on the first f the second syllable being incorporated with the first o 
t.ngendned, i 

V. 1. Soiei, mote, swek / sweet, Bis. See ver. 3219. 3699. 3724. 3766. 3790* 
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VI. ^Ensptred h^th in 6v&ry h(SIt and hetho 

VII. The t^ndre * cropped, and the ® yonge sdniie^ 
vni. Hdth in the Rdm his ’ hdlfe codrs ^ yronne^ 

IX. And ^ smdle ^foules ^maken melodfe, 

X. That * slepBn ^ dlle night with dpen eye, 

XI. So priketh ’ hem ® naidre in ^ Mr * cordges ; 

XII. Thau ^ Idngen fdlk to ^ gdn on pilgrimages, 

XIII. And ' pdhner^es fdr to * seken ® sirdnge strdndes, 

XlY. To ^ serve hdlwes 3 codthe in sdndry Idndes j 

XV. And specially from every ' shires ende 

XVI. Of ‘ EngleUnd to Cdnterbdry * they wende^ 

XVII. The hdly blisfal mdrtyr fdr to seke, 

XVIII. That ^ Mm hath ® hdlpen^ whdn that they were ® seke. 


TL 1. Enspired, Tris. Part, of Past Tme. 

TIL 1. Croppes, Dis. PI, N, as thonres, L 2 —-2. Tonge, Dis. See ver. 213. 666. 1013. 3233, 73. It is used as a Dissvi- 
taUe in the Ormulutn. Col. 230. 

That was god bisne f61 i wis M -(aeptinge g^nge. 

Strange and Longe are pronounced in the same manner. Bee ver. 2375. 2640, 6. 3069. 3438. 3682. 

vm. 1 , Ealfe or EahiOy Dis. The original word is Halfen, So Selve, from Selven^ is a EittgUahU, ver. 2862. 4535. . 

2. Tronne / Run. Pari, of the Past Time, with the Saxon prepositive article je, which in the MSS. of Chaucer is 
universally expressed by y, or i. In this Edition, for the sake of perspicuity, y only is used. 

IX. 1. Smale Dis. See ver. 146. 2078. 6897. 10207.~2. Pottles, Dis. as Skoures. J. 2.-3. Maken : make. Plural Number 
of the Present Tense. See above, p. xxvL 

X. 1. Slepen, as 3faken. IX. 3 —2. Alle, Dis. See ver. 76. 348. 636. 1854. 2102. 

XI. 1. Hfm t Them. It is constantly used so by Chaucer. 2. Nature should perhaps he accented on the last syllable 
(or rather the last but me, supposing it a Trisyllable), after the French manner, though in the present case the verse 
will be sufficiently harmonious if it be accented on the frst. That Chaucer did often accent it after the French 
manner appears from ver. 8778. 9842. 11657* 11945. 12229. In the same manner he accents PigHre, ver. 2037* 204.5. 
Mesdre, ver. 8132. 8498. Asilre, SiaUre, ver. 8130, 3. Pdntilre, ver. 11967. Aventilre, rer. 1188. 1237. CreaUre, ver. 
2397. 4883. and many other words of the same form, derived from the French language.~3. Hir j Their. The Possessive 
Pronoun of the third Person Plural is variously written, Eir, Eire, Eer, and Here: not only in different MSS. but 
even in the same page of good MSS. There seems to be no reason, for perpetuating varieties of this kind, which can 
only have taken their rise from the unsettled state of our Orthography before the invention of Printing, and which 
now contribute more than any real alteration of the language to obscure the sense of our old Authors, In this edition, 
therefore, Eir is constantly put to signify Thetr , and Hire to signify Her, whether it be the oblique case of the Personal 
Pronoun She, or the Possessive of the same Pronoun. — 4. Cordges, Fa. is to he accented on the PenuUima. See before, 
p xliv, and also ver. 1947- 2215, To the other instances quoted in p. xliv. add, Avantdge, ver. 2449. 4566. Brocdge, 
3375. Fordge, ver. 3866. Litidge, ver. 4270. 5419. Servdge, ver. 1948. 4788. Costdge, ver. 5831. Pardge, ver, 5832. 

XII. 1. Longen as Maken. IX- 3.-2, Gon, Infinitive Mode of Go, terminated in n according to the Saxon form. See 
above, p. xxvi, 

Xm. 1. P dimer' es, Dis. the e of the termination being cut out by Syncope, as it generally is in Plural Nouns of three 
Syllables, accented upon the first, and in the Past Tenses and their Participles of Verbs, of the same description, 
ending in ed. The reason seems to be, that, where the Accent is placed so early, we cannot pronounce the final syllables 
fully, without laying more stress upon them, than they can properly heai.~2. Seken as Gon. XXL 2.-3. Strange, Bis. 
Fa. See before, p. xlui- 

XIV. 1. Serve Dis. from Serven, the n being thrown away before ft. See above, p. xxvi. and xliii 2. Ealwes, Sax. 

|?alge]*. The Saxon ^ is changed into w, as in sorwe, mortoe, and some others ; though it generally passes into y. 
The derivatives from this same word afford us instances of both forms ; Eolyness, Holyday, All-i?aWoi«f-day.-» 
3, Couthe J knoTO, The Participle of the Past Time from Connen, to know. See before, n. 35. 

XV. 1. Shires, Bis. Genitive Case Sing. See before, p. xlii 

XVL 1. Englelond, Trisyllable, from the Saxon 6n5lalan&a.--The last foot consists of three syllables 
—to Cin j terbdr | y they wende. 

See above, n. 66. 

XVHL 1» Eenij Them See XL 1,-2. Holpen, the Participle of the Past Time from the Irregular Verb JTgZjp. Se« 
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before, n. 34.-3. Seke / Sick. As Chaucer usually writes this word Sike, we mav suppose that in this instance he has 
altered the Orthography in order to make the Rime more exact; a liberty, with which he sometimes indulges himself, 
though much more sparingly than his contemporary Poets. The Saxon writers afford authorities to justify eithfir vrMhod 
of spelling, as they use both Scoca aud 8lOCa. 

I have hitherto considered these verses as consisting of ten syllables only ; but it is impossible not to observe.*, that, 
according to the rules of pronunciation established above, all of them, except the 3d and 4th, consist really of eleven 
syllables. This is evident at first sight in ver. 11, 12, 13, 14, and might be she'im as clearly, by authority or analogy, in 
the others ; but as the eleventh syllable, m our versification, being unaccented, may always, I apprehend, be absent 
or present without prejudice to the metre, there does not seem to he any necessity for pointing it out in every 
particular instance. 
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latic form, whicli Boccace gave to his collection of Tales, or Novels, about 
fourteenth Century \ must be allowed to have been a capital improvement 


XVm. 1. JETem/ Tliei 

Decameron being supposed in 1348, the year of the great pestilence?, it is probable that Boccace 
Tk till after that period. How soon he completed it is uncertain. It shordd seem from tlw 
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of tliat species of amusing composition. The Decameron in that respect, not to mention many 
others, has the same advantage over the Cento N'ovelle anticTie, which are supposed to have 
preceded it in point of time, that a regular Comedy will necessarily have over an equal 
nnmher of single unconnected Scenes. Perhaps indeed there would be no great harm, if the 
Critics wmuld permit us to consider the Decameron, and other compositions of that kind, in 
the light of Comedies not intended for the stage : at least we may venture to assume, that the 
closer any such composition shall copy the most essential forms of Comedy, the more natural 
and defined the Plan shall be ; the more the Clmracters shall be diversified ; the more the 
Tales shall be suited to the Characters ; so much the more conspicuous will be the skill of the 
Writer, and his work approach the nearer to perfection. 

§ II. The Canterbury Tales are a work of the same nature with the Decameron, and were, 
in all probability, composed in imitation of it, though upon a dijfferent and, in my opinion, an 
improved plan. It would be easy to shew, that, in the several points abovementioned, 
Chaucer has either been more judicious, or more fortunate, than his master Boccace : but, 
waiving for the present ^ that disquisition, I shall proceed to the immediate object of this 
Discourse, which is, in the first j)lace, to lay before the Beader the general plan of the Canter- 
bury Tales, as it appears to have been originally designed by Chaucer ; and, secondly, to give 
a particular review of the several parts of that work, which are come down to us, as they 
are published in this edition. 

§ III. The geneual peak of the Canterbury Tales may be learned in a great measure from 
the Prologue, which Chaucer himself has prefixed to them. He supposes there, that a company 
of Pilgrims going to Canterbury assemble at an Inn in Southwark, and agree, that, for their 
common amusement on the road, each of them shall tell at least one Tale in going to 
Canterbury, and another in coming back from thence ; and that he, who shall tell the best 
Tales, shall be treated by the rest with a supper upon their return to the same Inn. This 
is shortly the Fable. The Characters of the Pilgrims are as various as, at that time, coud be 
found in the several departments of middle life j that is, in fact, as various as coud, with any 
probability, be brought together, so as to form one company ; the highest and the lowest ranks 
of society being necessarily excluded. It appears further, that the design of Chaucer was not 
barely to recite the Tales told by the Pilgrims, but also to describe their journey. And all the 


introduction to the Fourth Day, that a part (containing perhaps the three first Days) was published separately; for f 
in that Introduction he takes pains to answer the censures, which had been passed upon him by several persons, who 
had i-ead his Novels. One of the censures is, that it did not become his age to write for the amusement of women, 

(fee.” In his answer he seems to allow the fact, that he was rather an old fellow, but endeavours to justify himself by 
the examples of “ Guido Cavalcanti et Dante Alighieri gia vecchi et Messer Cino da Pistoia vecchissimo.*" It appears 
from a passage in the Laberinto d* Amove [Ed. 3723. t. iii. p. 24.], that Boccace considered himself as an elderly man, 
when he was a little turned of forty ; and therefore the publication of the first part of the Decameron may very well 
have' been, as Salviati has fixed it, {^V. Manni. 1st. del Decam. p. 144.] in 1353, when Boccace was just forty years of 
age. If we consider the natxire of the work, and that the Author, in his Conclusion, calls it repeatedly *‘Xunga 
'fatica/* and says, that moUo tempo ” had passed between the commencement and the completion of it, we can. hardly, 

I think, suppose that it was finished in less than ten years ; which will bring the publication of the entire collection 
of Novels, as we now have it, down to 1358. 

2 I will only just mention what appear to me to be fundamental defects in the Decameron. In the first place, the 
Action is indefinite ; not limited hy its own nature, but merely by the will of the Author- It might, if he had been ; 
so pleased, have as well comprehended twenty, or a hundred days, as ten ; and therefore, though some frivolous reasons , 
are assigned for the return of the Company to Florence, we see too plainly, that the tme reason was, that the budget 
of Novels was exhausted. Not to mention, that every day after the first may properly be considered as containing a new 
Action, or, what is worse, a repetition .of the Action of the former day. The second defect is in the Characters, which 
are so nearly resembling to each other, in age, rank, and even natural disposition, that, if they had been strictly sup- 
ported, their conversation must have been incapable of that variety, which is necessary to carry the reader through so u| 
long a work. The third defect has arisen from the author^s attempt to remedy the second. In order to diversify arid 
enliven his narrations, he has'made a circle of virtuous ladies and polite gentlemen hear and relate in their turns a 
number of stories, which canr ot with any degree of probability be supposed to have been suffered in such an assembly 
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remenaKt of their pU^rlnmg'€ [ver. 728.] ; including, probably, tbeir adventures at Canterbury as 
well as ,upon tlie road. If we add, that the Tales, besides being nicely adapted to the 
Characters of their respective Eelaters, were intended to be connected together by suitable 
introductions, and interspersed with diverting episodes ; and that the greatest part of them 
was to have been executed in Verse ; we shall have a tolerable idea of the extent and difficulty 
of the whole undertaking : and admiring, as we must, the vigour of that genius, which in an 
advanced age ® coud begin so vast a work, we shall ratber lament than be surprised that it 
has been left imperfect. 

§ IV, In truth, if we compare those parts of the Canterbury Tales, of which we are in 
possession, with the sketch which has been just given of the intended whole, it will be found 
that more than one lialf is wanting. The Prologue we ha\’'e, perhaps nearly complete, and tiie 
greatest part of the journey to Canterbury ; but not a word of the transactions at Canterbury, 
or of the journey homeward, or of the Epilogue, which, we may suppose, was to have con- 
cluded the work, with an account of the Prize-supper and the separation of the company. 
Even in that part which we have of the journey to Canterbury, it will be necessary, in the 
following Eeview, to take notice of certain defects and inconsistencies, which can only be 
accounted for upon the supposition, that the work was never finished by the Author. 

§ V. Having thus stated the general Plan of the Canterbury Tales, I shall now, according to 
1 my promise, enter upon a particular Eeview of those parts of them, which are published i:nL this 
edition, beginning with the Paoio&UE. 

It seems to have been the intention of Chaucer, in the first lines of the Prologue, to mark 
with some exactness the time of his supposed pilgrimage ; but unluckily the two circumstances 
of his description, which were most likely to answer that purpose, are each of them irrecon- 
cileable to the other. When he tells ns, that the shoures of April had perced to the rote the 
•drought of March” [ver. 1, 2 ], we must suppose, in order to allow due time for such an 
operation, that April was far advanced ; while on the other hand the place of the Sun, ‘Uiaving 
iust run lialf his eouise in the Earn ” [ver. 7, 8.], restrains us to some day in the very latter 
end of March j as the Vernal Equinox, in the age of Chaucer, according to his own treatise 
on the Astrolabe \ was computed to happen on the twelfth of March. Tliis difficulty may, 
and I think, should, be removed by reading in ver. 8, the Bull, instead of the Bam All the I 


Chaucer was hoi n in 1328, and it is most probable, I think, that h© did not begin his Canterbury Tales before 
1382, at the earliest. My reason is this. The Queen, who is mentioned in the Legende of Good Women, ver. 498. was 
certainly Anne of Bohemia, the first Queen of Richard II. She was not married to Richard, till the beginning of 
1382, so that the Legende cannot possibly be supposed of an earlier date than that year. In the Legende [ver. 329— 
332. ver. 417—430 ] Chaucer has enumerated, I believe, all the considerable works which he had then composed. It 
was to his puiposo not to omit any. He not only does not mention the Canterbury Tales, but he expressly names 
ike eio?y qf Palamon and Arcite and the Life of Saint Cecilia, both which now make part of them, as separate com- 
positions. I am persuaded therefoio, tliat in 1382 the work of the Canteibury Tales was not begun ; and if we look 
further and consider the troubles in which Chaucer was mvolved, for the five or six following years, hy his connex- 
ions with John of Noithampton, we can hardly suppose that it was much advanced befoie 1389, the sixty first 3 ear of 
the author’s age. 

^ In this particular the Editions agiee with the MSS. hut m general, the printed text of this Treatise is so mon- 
strously incorrect, that it cannot he cited, with any safety. 

» This correction may seem to be authoiised, in some measure, hy Lidgate, who begins his continuation of the 
Canterbury Tales in this manner. 

* ‘ Wlian bright Phebus passed was the Earn 
Hidde of Apnll, and into tlie Bull came/’ 

But the tiuth is, that Ban John wiote for the most part in a great huiry, and cousequently without much 
accuracy. In the account winch he piocecds to give of Chaucer’s Tales, he not only confounds the circumstances 
of descriptioa of the Sompnour and Pardoner, but ho speaks of the latter as — 

Telhng a tale to auger with the Frere. 
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parts of the description -will then he consistent with themselves, and with another passage 
[ver. 4425.], where, in the best MSS. the eighte and twenty day of April is named as the day of 
the journey to Canterbury. 

We will suppose therefore, that the preceding day, the seven and twentieth of April, was 
the day on which the company assembled at the Tabard. In what year this happened, Chaucer 
nas not thought fit to inform us ®. Either he did not think it necessary to fix. that point at 
all j or perhaps he postponed it, till the completion of his work should enable him to assign 
such a date to his Fable, as should be consistent with all the historical circumstances, which 
he might take occasion to introduce into it. 

§ VI. A second point, intended to be defined in the Prologue, is the number of the company ; 
and this too has its difficulties. They are said in ver. 24. to have been nine and twenty, but it 
is not clear whether Chancer himself is included in that numher. Tliey might therefore, 
according to that passage, be thirty ; but if we reckon the several characters, as they are 
enumerated in the Prologue, we shall find them one and thirty ; 1. a Knight ; 2. a Squier ; 
3. a Yeman ; 4. a Prioresse ; 5. an other Nonne ; 6. 7. 8. Three Preestes ; 9. a Monk ; 10. a 
Frere ; 11. a > fiiant ; 12. a Clerk of Oxenforde ; 13. a Sergeant of the Lawe ; 14. a 
Frankelein ; 15. . Haberdasher ; 16, a Carpenter; 17. a Webbe ; 18. a Beyer ; 19.aTapiser; 
20. a Coke ; 21. a Shipman ; 22. a Boctour of Physike ; 23. a Wif of Bathe ; 24. a Persone ; 
25. a'Plowman ; 26. a Reve ; 27, a Miller ; 28. a Sompnour ; 29. a Pardoner ; 30. a Manciple ; 
31. Chaucer himself. It must be observed however that in this list there is one very suspi- 
cious article, which is that of the three Preestes, As it appears evidently to have been the 


cifc is clear, that, whether the Pilgrimage were real or imaginary, Chaucer, as a Poet, had a right to suppose it to 
have happened at the time which he thought best. He was only to take care, when the time was once fixed, that no 
circumstances were admitted into his Poem, which might clash, or he inconsistent with the date of it. When no 
particular date is assigned to a fahle of this sort, we must naturally imagine that the date of the fahle coineidefe with 
that of the composition ; and accordingly, if we examine the Canterbury Tales, we shall not find any circumstances 
which do not perfectly suit with that period, which has been stated in a former note as tne probable time of Chaucer’s 
beginning to compose them. The latest historical fact mentioned in them is the Insurrection of Jalcke Straw [vei. 
15400], which happened in 1381; and the earliest, in which any person of the Drama is concerned, is the siege of 
Algezir [ver. 56, 7], which began in August 1342, and ended, with the taking of the city, in March 1344 Mariana, 1. 
xvi. o. X., xi. The Knight therefore may veiy well be supposed to have been at that siege, and also upon a Pilgrimage 
to Canterbury in 1383, or thereabouts. 

They who are disposed to believe the Pilgrimage to have been real, and to have happened iij, 1383, may support 
their opinion by the following inscription, which is still to be read upon the Inn, now called the Talbot, in Southwark. 
“ This is the Inn where Sir Jeffrey Chaucer and the twenty-nine Pilgrims lodged in their journey to Canterbury, 
Anno 1383." Though the present inscription is evidently of a very recent date, we might suppose it to have been 
propagated to us by a succession of faithful transcripts from the very time ; but unluckily there is too good reason 
to be assured, that the first insciiptiou of this sort was not earlier than the last century. Mr. Speght, who appears to 
have been inquisitive concerning this Inn in 1597, has left us this account of it in his Glossary, v. Tabaro. “ A 
jaquet, or slevelesse coat, worne in times past b> Noblemen in the warres, but now onely by Heraults, and is called 
theyre coate of Armes in servise. It is the sigue of an Inne in Southwarke by London, within the which was the 
lodging of the Abbot of Hyde by Winchester. This was the Hostelry where Chaucer and the other Pilgrims mett to- 
gether, and, with Henry Baxly their hoste, accorded about tbe manner of their journey to Canterbury. And whereas 
through time it hath bin much decaied, it is now by Master J. Preston, with the Abbot’s bouse thereto adjoyned, 
newly repaired, and with convenient roomes much encreased, for the receipt of many guests.” 

if any inscription of this kind had then been tbeie, he would hardly have omitted to mention it ; and therefore I 
am persuaded it has been put up since his time, and most probably when the sign was changed from the Tabard to 
the Talbot, in order to preserve the antient glory of the House notwithstanding its new title. Whoever furnished the 
date, must be allowed to have at least invented plausibly. 

While I am upon the subject ofj^is famous Hostelry,! will just add, that it was probably parcel of two tenement! 
which appear to have been conveyed by William deLudegarsale to the Abbot, Ac. de Hx/ddjUiXta Wxnton, in 1306, an* 
which are described, in a former conveyance there recited, to extend in length, « a commimi fossato de Suthwerit 
versus Orientem, usque Regiam viam de Suthwerke versus Occidentem." Rogistrum de Hyde, MS. Harl. 1761. fo’ 
106—173. If we should ever be so happy as to recover the account books of the Abbey of Rbrde, ive may possibly lear 
what rent Barry Baxlly paid for his inn, and many other important particulars 
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design of Cliaucer to compose his cornpany of individuals of diffei’ent ranks^ in order to 
i produce a greater variety of distinct characters, we can hardly conceive that he would, in this 
1 single instance, introduce ifirepy of the same profession, without any discriminating circum- 
i stances whatever ; and in fact, when the Nonnes Freest is called upon to tell his tale, [ver 
1 14814.] he is accosted by the Host in a manner, which will not permit us to suppose that two 

j others of the same denomination were present. This must he allowed to he a strong objection 
1 to the genuineness of that article of the three Freestes ; hut it is not the only one. All the 
I other Characters are particularly described, and most of them very much at large, whereas 
the whole that is said of the other I^onne and the three JPreestes is contained in these two lines 
j fver. 183, 4.] at the end of the Prioresses character : 

Another Nonne also amUi hire had she, 

That \\as hire Clupellein, and Preestes thre. 

Where it is also observable, that the single circumstance of description is false ; for no 
j Nonne coud be a Chaplain, The chief duty of a Chaplain was to^,gaiy Mass, and to hear 
I Confession, neither of which offices coud regularly he performed by a^onne, or by any 
woman 

It should seem therefore, that we have sufficient ground toj*eject these two lines, or at least 
I the second, as an interpolation® j by which means w'e shall get rid of two of the Fieestes, and 
I the detail of the characters will agree -with the gross number in ver. 24, Chaucer himself being 
included among the nine and twenty. As Novellists generally delight in even numbers, it is not 
improbable that the Host was intended to he the thirtieth. Though not under the same 
obligation with the other Pilgrims, he might nevertheless tell his Tale among them as a 
Volunteer. 

' § VII. This leads me, in the third place, to examine what the agreement was, which the 

Pilgrims entered into, at the suggestion of the Host, with respect to the nnmber of Tales that 
each person was to tell. The proposal of the Host stands thus, with very little variation, in 
all the MSS. 

This is the point — says he, ver. 792 — 5. 

That eche of you, to shorten with joure way, 
j In this viage shal tcllen tales tway, 

To Canterbury ward, I mene it so. 

And homeward he shal tcllen other two — 

From this passage we should certainly conclude, tliat each of them was to tell two tahs in the 


It appears that some Abl>csse3 did at one time attempt to hear the Confessions of their Nuns, and to exeicise 
some other smaller parts of the clerical function : hut this pi actice, I apprehend, was soon stopped hy Gregory IX, 
who has foi hidden It m the strongest tei ms Decretal 1. v.tit 38. e x. Nova quaedamnostiis sunt aurihusintimata, 
quod Abhatissaj moniales propnas henedicunt; ipmttim qttoqtte confesstones in criminibus midiunt, ci legentes 
Evangelium prajsumunt puhlioe pijedicare : Cum igitur id absonum sit ct pariter absurdum, Mandamus quatenus ne 
id de castero fiat cunotis fiimiter inlubere- If these presumptuous Abbesses had ventured to say Mass, his Holyness 
} would doubtless have thundered still louder against them. 

^ My notion, I cannot call it opinion, the matter is this; that the first of these lines did really begin the 
character of the Nonne, which Chancer hau Originally inserted in this place together with that of the Nonnes 
Freest, at as great length as the other characters, but that they were both afterwaids expunged, either by himself, 
or, more probably, by those who published his woik after his death, for reasons of nearly the same Mnd with those 
which occasioned the suppression of the latter part of the Cokes Tale. I suspect our Bard had been rather too gay in 
his description of these two Religious persons. See a little concerning the Freest, ver. 15453—6^. 

If it should be thought improbable that an interpolator would insert any thing so absurd and contradictory to the 
Author’s plan as the second line, I beg leave to suggest, that it is still more improbable that such aline should have 
come from the Author himself , and further, I think I can promise, in the course of the following work, to point out 
opveral olher vndoubted interpolations, which are to the full as absurd as the subject of oiir present discussion 
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journey to Canterbnryj and two more in the journey homeward : but all the other passages, in 
which mention is made of this agreement, would rather lead us to believe, that they were to 
tell only one Tale in each journey ; and the Prologue to the Parsons Tale strongly confirms 
this latter supposition. The Host says there, [ver. 17327.] 

— “ Now lacketh us no tales mo than on ’’ — 

and calling upon the Parson to tell this one tale, which was wanting, he says to him, fver. 
17335.] 

— “ ne hreke thou not our play, 

Foi evciy man, save thou, hath told his tale.’* 

The Parson therefore had not told any tale before, and only one tale was expected from him 
(and conseq^uently from each of the others) upon that journey. 

It is true, that a very slight alteration of the passage first cited would reconcile that too to 
this hypothesis. If it were written — 

That echo of you, to shorteu with youie uay. 

In this viage shal tellen tales tway ; 

To Canterbuiy ward, I mene ifc, o, 

• And homeward ho shal tell another to — 

the original proposition of the Host would perfectly agree with what appears to have been the 
subsequent practice. However, I cannot venture to propose such an alteration of the text, in 
opposition to so many MSS. some of them of the best note ; and therefore the Reader, if ho is 
so pleased, may consider this as one of those inconsistencies, hinted at above, which prove too 
plainly that the author had not finished his work. 

§ VIII. The remainder of the Prologue is employed in describing the Characten of fhe't 
Pilgrims, and their first setting out upon their journey. The little that it may be necessary 
to say in illustration of some of the Characters I shall reserve for the Notes. The circum 
stances of their setting out are related succinctly and naturally j and the contrivance of 
appointing the Knight hy lot to tell the first tale is a happy one, as it affords the Author the 
opportunity of giving his work a splendid opening, and at the same time does not infringe that 
apparent equality, upon which the freedom of discourse and consequently the ease and good 
humour of every society so entirely depends. The general satisfaction, which this appointment 
is said to give to the company, puts us in mind of a similar gratification to the secret wishes of 
the Grecian army, when the lot of fighting with Hector falls to Ajax ; though there is not the 
least probability that Chaucer had ever read the Iliad, even in a translation. 

§ IX. The Knightes Tale, or at least a Poem upon the same subject, was originally 
composed by Chaucer, as a separate work. As such it is mentioned by him, among some of 
his other works, in the Legende of gode vomen, [ver. 420, 1.] under the title of-— ^‘al the love of 
Palamon and Arcite of Thebes, though the storie is knowen lite — and the last words seem 
to imply that it had not made itself very popular. It is not Impossible that at first it was a 
mere translation of the Theseida of Boccace, and that its present form was given it, when 
Chaucer determined to assign it the first place among his Canterbury tales. As the Theseida, 
upon which this tale is entirely founded, is very rar ’y to he met with 9, it may he not 


The letter, which Boccace seat to the Piammetta \atli this poem, is dated di Napoli a 15 d'Aprile 1341, Leiteit 
ili xiii. Uomini Illust. Yen. 1564. I believe that date is a true one, and it is remarkable, as being the very year anc 
month, m which Petrarch received the Laurel at Borne. See Petr. Ep. Famil. XII 12. 

The first Edition, of the Theseida, according to Q,uadrio [fc vi. p. 462.], was without date, and under the mistakei 
title of Amamomde, which might have been, propter enough for the first book. It was soon after howevei reprinted 
with its true title, at Ferrara, in 1475, fol. Dr*. Askew was so obliging as to lend me the only copy of this editioc 
which I have ever heard of, in. England. The Reverend Mr. Crofts has a later edition in 4* . printed at Venice, » 
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unpleasing to the Reader to see here a short summary of it, "svhich wiU shew with what skill 
Chaucer has proceeded in reducing a poem of about ten thousand lines to a little more than 
two thousand, without omitting any material circumstance. 

The Theseida is distributed into twelve Books or Cantoes. 

B. I. contains the war of Thesens with the Amaxons ; their submission to him ; and his 
marriage with Hippolyta. 

B. II. Theseus, having spent two years in Scythia, is reproached by Perithons in a vision, 
and immediately returns to Athens with Hippolyta and her sister Emilia. He enters the city 
in triumph ; hnds the Grecian Ladies in the temple of Clemenzia ; marches to Thehes ; kills 
Creon, &c. and brings home Palemone and Arcita, who are 

Damnatl — ad eterna presone, 

B. Tir. Emilia, walking in a garden and singing, is heard and seen first hy Arcita^®, who- 
calls Palemone. They are both equally enamoured of hex*, hut without any jealousy or 
rivalsliip. Emilia is supposed to see them at the window, and to be not displeased with their 
admiration. — Arcita is released at the request of Perithons ; takes his leave of Palemone, with 
embraces, &c. 

B. IV. Arcita, having changed his name to PmtlteOi goes into tne service of Menelans at 
Mycenm, and afterwards of Peleus at iEgina. From thence he returns to Athens and hecotnes 
a favourite servant of Theseus, being known to Emilia, though to nobody else ; till after some 
time he is overheard making his complaint in a wood, to which he usually resorted for that 
purpose, by Pamphilo, a servant of Palemone. 

B. V. Upon the report of Pamphilo, Palemone hegins to be jealous of Arcita, and is desirous 
to get out of prison in order to fight with him. This he accomplishes with the assistance of 


1S28, l)Wt ia that tho poem has been rt veduto e emendato, that is, in plain English, modernized. I cannot help suspecting 
that Salvini, who has inveighed with great bitterness against the corruptions of the printed Theseida, [.Manni, 
Ist. del Decatn. p. 52.] had only examined this last edition ; for I obser>e that a Stanza which he has quoted (from 
some MS. as I suppose) is not near so correct as it is in the edition of 1475. As this Stanza contains Bocoace’s 
own account of the intention of his Poem, I shall transcribe it here from that edition. It is the beginning of his 
conclusion 

Poi che le Mu's© nude cominciaro 
Nel couspeto <ie gli onieni ad andare, 

Gai fur de quelli che [gial le exercitaro 
Con hello stilo in honesto parlare, 

E altri in amoroso lo operaro ; 

Ma tu, o libro, piimo al lor cantaie 
T>i Martc fai gliaffanni sostenuti, 

Nel vulgar latino mai piu non veduti. 


This plainly alludes to a passage in Dante, deTulgari Eloquentn., 1. ii. c. ii. where, after having pointed out the- 
three great subjects of Poetiy, viz. Arwa, ft (War, Love, and Morality,} and enumerated 

the illustrious wiifcers upon each, he adds: Arma vero nitUum Italvm adkuc invenio poetasse. Bocoace therefore 
apparently prides himself upon having supplied the defect remaiked. bj Dante, and upon being the first who taught 
the Italian Muses to sing of Arms. 

Besides other variations for the worse, the fifth line in Sal\ ini’s copy is written thus , 


Bd ^Itii in dolci wodi I operaro— 
hy which means the allusion to Dante is rendered incomplete. 

In describing the commencement of this Amour, which is to be the subject*^ 

Cliaucer has entirely departed from his author in three principal circumstances,^ of the remainder of the poem, 
reason. I. By supposing Emilia to he seen first by Palamon, he gives him an a % think, in each with very good 
the catastrophe more consonant to poetical justice. 2. The picture i^hich Bocc^jj^tage over Ms rival -which makes 
violently enamoured of the same object, without jealomsy or rivalslfp^^i^ji^^^g^g exhibited of two young 

’not t 
"cingB 


insipid and unpoetical. 3. As no consequence is to follow fiom their absolutely unnatural, is certainly very 

A think, to suppose, as Chaucer has done, that they are not seen by her -jjy Emilia at this lime, it is better, 
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Pampliilo, by changing clothes with AlimetOj a Physician. lie goes armed to the wood in 
^nest of Arcita, whom he finds sleeping. At first they are very civil and friendly to each 
other Then Palemone calls upon Arcita to renounce his pretensions to Emilia, or to fight 
with him. After many long expostulations on the part of Arcita, they fight, and are discovered 
first by Emilia, who sends for Theseus. When he finds who they are, and the cause of their 
diiference, he forgives them, and proposes the method of deciding their claim to Emilia by a 
combat of an hundred on each side, to which they gladly agree. 

B. Yl. Palemone and Arcita live splendidly at Athens, and send out messengers to summon 
their friends, who arrive ; and the principal of them are severally described, viz. Lycurgus, 
Peleus, Phocus, Telamon, &c. Agamemnon, MenelauSj Castor, and Pollux, &c. Nestor, 
Evander, Perithous, Ulysses, Biomedes, Pygmalion, Minos, &c, with a great display of ancient 
history and mythology. 

B. VII. Theseus declares the laws of the combat, and tbe two parties of an hundred on each 
side are formed. The day before the combat, Arcita, after having visited the temples of all 
the Gods, makes a formal prayer to Mars. The Prayer, being personified is said to go and find 
Mars in his temple in Thx'ace, which is described ; and Mars, upon understanding the message, 
causes favourable signs to be given to Ai*cita. In the same manner Palemone closes his 
religious observances with a prayer to Venus. His Prayer, being also personified, sets out for the 
temple of Venus on Mount Citheroue, which is also described ; and the petition is granted. 
Then the sacrifice of Emilia to Diana is described ; her prayer ; the appearance of the God- 
dess ; and the signs of the two fires. — In the morning they proceed to the Theatre with their 
respective troops, and prepare for the action. Arcita puts up a private prayer to Emilia, and 
harangues his troop publickly ; and Palemone does the same. 


1 En siom© se fer festa di bon core, 

E li loro accident! si narraro. Tbes. 1. v. 

This is surely too ranch in the style of Komanoe. Chaucer has made them converse more naturally. He has also 
ludicionsly avoided to copy Boccace in representmg Arcite as more moderate than his rival- 

'■2 Era alor forsi Marte in exercitio 
Di chiara far la parte rugincsa 
Del grande suo e horribile hospitio, 

Quando de Arcita la oration pietosa 
Eervenne li per fare il dato of&tio, 

Tutta ne lo aspecto lagrimosa ; 

La qual divene di spavento muta. 

Come di Marte hehbe laca veduta. Thes. 1. viL 

As this contrivance, of per sonifi/ing the Prayers and sending them to the several deities, is only in order to introduce 
a description of the respective temples, it will he allowed, I believe, that Chaucer has attained the same end hy more 
natural fiction. It is very probable that Boccace caught the idea of malting the Prayers persons from Homer, with 
whose works he was better acquainted than most of his contemporaries in this part of tho world ; and there can be 
no doubt, I suppose, that Chaucer’s imagination, in the expedient which he has substituted, was assisted by the 
occasional edifices which he had himself seen erected for the decoration of Turnaments. 

The combat, which follows, having no foundation in ancient history or manners, it is no wonder that both 
should have admitted a number of incongruous circumstances into their description of it. The great advantr 
which Chaucer has over his original in this respect is, that he is much shorter. "When we have read in the The' ' 
a long and learned catalogue of all the heroes of Antiquity brought together upon this occasion, we are only t’ *■ 
autprised to see Theseus, in such an assembly, conferring the honour of Knighthood upon the two Theban o h -. — 

B senza stare con non piccolo honore 
Cinse le spade a li qui scudieri, 

M ad Arcita Poluce e Oastore 
Caldaro d’oro li sproni © volontieri, 

E Diomede e Ulixe di cuore 
Calaati a Palemone, e cavalieri 
Ambedm furono alora novelli 
Li inamorati Theban damigielL Th«, 1. viL 


ao Sun , in the 
ore than fifteen 
'‘o make together 
xUn was not at the 
Ag to all the Editions 
e fourth part of the day 
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B. Till. Contains a aescription of the battle, in which Palemone is taken piisonot. 

B. IX The horse of Arcita, being frighted by a Fury, sent from hell at the desire of 
Teniis, throws him. However, he is carried to Athens in a tnumphal chariot with Emilia by 
his side ; is put to bed dangerously ill ; and there by his own desire espouses Emilia. 

* B. X. The funeral of the peisons killed in the combat Aicita, being given over by his 
Physicians, makes his will, in discourse with Theseus, and desires that Palemone may inherit 
all his possessions and also Emilia. He then takes leave of Palemone and Emilia, to whom he 
repeats the same request. Their lamentations. Arcita orders a sacrifice to Mercury, which 
Palemone performs for him, and dies, 

B. XI. Opens with the passage of Arcita’s soul to heaven, imitated from the beginning of 
the 9th Book of Lucan. The funeral of Arcita. Description of the wood felled takes up six 
Stanzas. Palemone builds a temple in honour of him, in which his whole history is painted. 
The description of this painting is an abiidgement of the preceding part of the Poem. 

B. XII. Theseus proposes to carry into execution Arcita’s will by the marriage of Palemone 
and Emilia. This they both decline for some time in formal speeches, but at last are persuaded 
and married. The Kings, &c. take their leave, and Palemone remains— in gioia e in diporto 
con la sua dona nobile e cortese.” 

From this sketch of the Tlieseida it is evident enough that Chaucer was obliged to Boccace 
for the Plan and principal incidents of the Kxightes Tale ; and in the Notes upon that 
tale I sliall point out some passages, out of many more, which are literal translations from 
the Italian. 


§ X. 'Wlion the Knight has finished his Tale, the Host with great propriety calls upon the 
MofiJc, as the next in rank among the men, to tell the next Tale ; but, as it seems to have been 
the intention of Chaucer to avail himself of the variety of his Characters, in order to distribute 
alternate successions of Serious and Comic, in nearly equal proportions, throughout his work, 
he has contrived, that the Ilostes arrangement shall be set aside by the intrusion of the di’onTcm 
Miller^ whose tale is such as might be expected from his character and condition, a complete 
contrast to the ICnightcs. 

§ xr. I have not been able to discover from whence the Story of the Milleiis Tale is 
taken ; so that for the present I must give Chaucer credit for it as his own invention, though 
in general he appears to have built his Tales, both serious and comic, upon stories, which he 
found ready made. The great difference is, that in his serious pieces he often follows his 
author with the servility of a mere translator, and in consequence his narration is jejune and 
constrained ; whereas in the comic, he is generally satisfied with borrowing a slight hint of his 
subject, which he varies, enlarges, and embellishes at pleasure, and gives the whole the air and 

— — 4 


1** To whom Boccace was obliged is a more difficult subject of enquiiy. That the Story was of his o^vll invention, 
I think ih scaxcely credible. He speaks of it himself as vay ancient. [Lott, alia Bianametta. Bibhoth. Smith. App. p. 
cxli.] Trovata una antichissima Stoxia, e al piu delle genti non manifesta, m latino volgare, acciocchd piu dilettasse e 
massirnamente a vox, ehe gia con sommo titolo le mie rime esaltaste, ho ridotta lie then tells her, that she will 
^rve that what is related under the name of one of the two loveis and of Emilia, is very similar to what had 
lly passed between herself and him ; and adds— Se forse alcune cose soperchie vi fossono, il voler bene copriie 
by which mou era onesto manifestare, da noi due in fuori, e’l voleie la stoiia scguire, ne sono cagione. I am well aw'^aie 
jja descr^^^ doclaxations of this kind, prefixed to fabulous works, aic not much to be depended upon. The wildest 
CJhancer has ent^ Romances are commonly said by the Authois to be translated horn some old Latin Chronicle at St. 

ceitainly the Story of Palemone and Arcita, as related by Boccace, coud not be eery ancient. If it was 
reason. 1. By siii _ 

the eat t as I lather suspect, it must have been thrown into its present form, after the Norman Princes had 

° anners of Chivalry into their dominions in Sicily and Italy. . 

molently enamoured t ^ j j ^ 

'idem Greek political verses Be nuphis Thesei et EmihaSi printed at Venice in 1529, is a imcre 
msjpid and unpoetIcaL ,, .j, nn, . , J 

I think to suppose as -Author has even translated the prefatory epistle addressed by Boccace to the 
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colour of an original ; a sure sign, that his genius rather led him to compositions of the latter 
hind. 

§ xir. The next tale is told hy the Rf.ve (who is represented above, ver. 589. as cholerick 
man”) in revenge of the Miller^ s tale. It has been generally said to be borrowed from the 
X)ecameron^ D. ix. N. 6. but I rather think that hoth Boccace and Chaucer, in this instance, have 
taken whatever they have in common from an old FaUiaiif or Conte, of an anonymous French 
rimer. Be Gombert et des deux Qers. The Reader may easily satisfy himself upon this head, by 
casting his eye upon the French Fabliau, which has lately been printed with several others 
from MSS. in France. See Fabliaux et Contes, Paris, 1756. t. ii. p. 115 — 124. 

§ XIII. The Cokes Tale is imperfect in all the MSS. which I have had an opportunity of 
examining. In MS. A. it seems to have been entirely omitted ; and indeed I cannot help 
suspecting, that it was intended to he omitted, at least in this place, as in the Manciples 
Prologue, when the Coke is called upon to tell a tale, there is no intimation of his having told 
one before. Perhaps our Author might think, that three tales of harlotrie, as he calls it, 
together would be too much. However, as it is sufficiently certain, that the Cokes Prologue 
and the beginning of his Tale are genuine compositions, they have their usual place in this 
Edition. There was not the same reason for inserting the story of GrAMELVKj which in some 
IVISS. is annexed to the Cokes Tale. It is not to he found in any of the MSS. of the first 
authority ; and the manner, style, and versification, all prove it to have been the woik of an 
author much inferior to Chaucer. I did not therefore think myself warranted to publish it a 
second time among the Canterbury Tales, though as a Rclique of our antient Poetry, and the 
foundation, perhaps, of Shakespeare’s As you like it, I coud have wished to see it more accu- 
rately printed, than it is in the only edition which we have of it. 

§ XIV. In the Prologue to the Mak or Lawes Tale Chaucer recalls our attention to 
the Action, if I may so call it, of his Drama, the journey of the Pilgrims. They had set out 
soon after the day began to spring, ver. 824 and f, "When the Peve was beginning to tell his tale, 
they were in the neighbourhood of Deptford and Greenwich, and it was ha} f way prime ; that 
is, I suppose, half way past^^rim^, about half hour after seven A. M. [ver. 3904, 6.]. How much 
further they were advanced upon their road at this time is not said ; hut the hour of the day 
is pointed out to us by two circumstances. We are first told [ver, 4422, S.!, that 

— the Sonne 
The aik of lus aitifir lal day had ronne 
The fourthe pait and half an hour and more ; ” — 

and secondly [ver. 4432.], that he was *^five and forty degrees high;*’ and this last circum- 
stance is so confirmed by the mention of a corresponding phsenomenon that it is impossible to 
suspect any error in the number. The equality in length of shadows to their projecting bodies 
can only happen, when the Sun is at the height of fire and forty degrees. Unfortunately 
however this description, though seemingly intended to be so accurate, will neither enable us 
to conclude with the MSS. that it was " ten of the clock nor to fix upon any other hour ; as the 
two circumstances just mentioned are not found to coincide in any part of the twenty-eighth, 
or of any other, day of Api il in this climate. All that we can conclude with certainty is, 
that it was not past ten of the clock. 


i* The twenty-eighth day of April, in the time of Chaucer, answering to our 6th or 7th of May, the Sun, in the 
latitude of London, rose about half hour after four, and the length of the artificial day was a little more than fifteen 
hours. A fourth part of 15 hours (— 3^. 45'*’.) and half an hour and «sor«— may he fanly computed *o make together 
4 hours which being reckoned from A. M. give the time of day exactly 9, A. M. But the Sun was not at the 
altitude of 45°, till above half hour after 9. In like manner, if we take the eighteenth day (according to all the Edjtons 
and some MSS.) we shall find that the Sun indeed was 45° high at 10 A. M. exactly, but that the fourth part of the day 
and half an hour and more had been completed at 9, A. MU 
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The compliments which Chaucer has introduced upon his own writings are modest enough, 
•^nd quite unexceptionable ; but if the reflection [ver. 4497* and f.] upon those who relate such 
stories as that of Cimaee, or of jljtollonim Tyrlusy was levelled at Gower, as I very much suspect, 

It will he difficult to reconcile such an attack to our notions of the strict friendship, which is 
generally supposed to have subsisted between the two bards The attack too at this time 
must appear the more extraoi dinary on the part of our hard, as he is just going to put into j 
the mouth of his Man of Lame a tale, of which almost every circumstance is borrowed from 
Gower. The fact is, that the story of Canace is related by Gower in his Conf. AmanU B. iii. ^ 
and the story of ^^ApoUonms (or Apollynus, as he is there called) in the viiith book of the same 
work j so that, if Chaucer really did not mean to reflect upon his old friend, his choice of 
these two instances was rather unlucky. 

§ XV. The Max or Lawes Tale, as I have just said, is taken, with very little variation, 
from Gower, Conf. Amant, B. ii. If there coud be any doubt, upon a cursory perusal of the 
two tales, which of them was written first, the following passage, I think, is sufficient to decide 
the question. At ver. 5506, Chaucer says, — 

Som men wold sayn, how that the child Maurice 

Doth this message until tliis Emperoitr : — ' 

( 

and we read in Gower, that Maurice is actually sent upon this message to the Emperour. I 
We may therefore fairly conclude that in this passage Chaucer alludes to Gower, who had 
treated the same subject before him, but, as he insinuates, with loss propriety. 

I do not however suppose that Gower wms the inventor of this tale. It had probably passed 
through several hands before it came to him. I find among the Cotton MSS. Cal. A. ii, foL 69. 
an old English Bime, entitled Emarc^' in which the heroine under that name goes through a 
series of adventures for the most pai*t exactly similar to those of Constance- But neither 


In this uncertainty, I have left the text as I found it in all the best MSS. 
but xoads thus 


Yt was atte doke—. 


Only MS. HA. does not expi’ess the hour 


There is another circumstance, which rather inclines me to believe, that their friendship suffered some inter 
ruption in the latter part of their lives. In the new edition of the Confessio Amantis, which Gower published aftet 
the accession of Henry IV, the verses in praise of Chaucer [fol. 190. b. coL 1. ed. 1532,] are omitted. See MS. Earl 
3869. Though perhaps the death of Chaucer at that time had rendered the compliment contained in. those verses less 
proper than it was at first, that alone does not seem to have been a sufficient reason for omitting them, especially as 
the original date of the work, in the 16 of Hichard II, is preserved. Indeed the only other alterations, which I have 
been able to discover, are toward the beginning and end, where every thing which had heen said in praise of Hichard 
in the first edition, is either left oxit or converted to the use of his successor. 

The History of Apollonius King of Tyre was supposed by Mark Welser, when he pr-intCd it in 1595, to have 
been translated from the Greek a thousand years before. [Pabr. Bib. Gr. V. 6, p, 821.] It certainly bears strong 
marks of a Gi'cek original, though it is not, that I know, now extant in that language. The Rythmical poem, under 
the same title, in modern Gieek, was re-translated (if I may so speak) from the Latin— airo AariyiKijs eis ’Pco/xaiKTjv 
yAcacraav. Eu Cange, Index Author, ad Gloss. Greec. When Welser printed it, he probably did not know that it 
had been published already, perhaps more than once, among the Gesta Romanortm. In an edition, which I have, 
printed at Rouen in 1521 , it makes the 154th chapter. Toward the latter end of the Xllth Century, Godfrey of Yiterho, 
in his Pantheon, or universal Chronicle, inserted this Romance as part of the history of the tliird Antiochns, about 
JHSO years before Christ It begins thus [MS. Reg. 14 C. xi.] : 


Pfiia Seleuci regis stat cUna decore 
Matreque defuncta pater arsit in ejus amore. 

Res habet effectum, pressa puella dolet. 

The rest is in the same metre, with one Pentameter only to two Hexameters. 

Ctower, by hi own acknowledgement, took his story from the Pantheon as the Author, whoever he was, of PerichM 
Prince of Tyre professes to have followed Gower. 

The chief differences are, that Emari is originally exposed in a boat for refusing to comply with the incestuous 
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was the aathor of this Rime the inventor of the story, for in fol. 70. a. he refers to his original 
"iw Homans” or French ; and in the last Stanza he tells us expressly — 

Thy 8 ys on of Bfytayne layes 
That was used by olde dayes. 

Of the Britalne layes I shall have occasion to speak more at large, when I come to the Franlce- 
lehi^s Tale^ 

§ XVI. TJu Man of Lawes TaU in the best MSS. is followed by the Wife of Batim Prologue and 
Tak, and therefore I have placed them so here ; not however merely in compliance with 
authority, but because, according to the common arrangement, in the Merchant’s TaW^^ there 
is a direct reference to the Wife of Bathes Prologue, before it has been spoken. Such an impro- 
priety I was glad to remove upon the authority of the best IMSS. though it had been acquiesced 
in by all former Editors ; especially as the same MSS. pointed out to me an other, I believe 
the true, place for both the Merchanfs and the Squier’s Tales, which have hitherto been piinted 
immediately after the Man of Lawes. But of that hereafter, 

§ XVII. The want of a few lines to introduce the Wife of Bathes Phologve is, perhaps, 
one of those defects, hinted at above, which Chancer would have supplied if he had lived to 
finish his work. The extraordinary length of it, as well as the vein of pleasantry that runs 
tlirpugh it, is very suitable to the character of the speaker. The greatest part must have been 
of Chaucer’s own invention, though one may plainly see that he had been reading the popular 
invectives against marriage and women in general ; such as, the Roman de la Rose ; Vale- 
nius AD Rufinum de non ducenda uxore ; and particularly Hieronymus contra Jovlrdanmn^^K 
§ xviii. The Wife of Bathes Tale seems to have been taken from the Story of Ploi'ent 
in Grower, Conf. jlmant. B. i. or perhaps frpm an older narrative, in the Gesta Bomanorum. or 
some such collection, from which tlif ., of Florent was itself borrowed. However that 
may have been, it must be alio wj|j| Ai ‘ Chaucer has considerably improved the fable by 
lopping off some improbable, as mib^cessary, circumstances ; and the transferring of 

the scene from Sicily to the Coui^^^jKlug AlHhur must have had a very pleasing effect, before 
the fabulous majesty of that court Was quite obliterated. 


desires of the Emperour her father fhafc iphe is dirivea on the coast of Oalys, or Wales, and married to the king of 
that country. The contrivances of ^6® Btfep-aiothw, smd the consequences of them, are the same lu both stories. 

V. 9359, Justine says to his hilfSqtth®!! Janui^ry - 

,r ' 

' Of Bathe, if ye han understonde, 

, bf which ye now han in honde, 

petfWSdhath ful wel in litel space — 

alluding very plainly ^ ttls Proloym of the W'tfe of Bath. The impropriety of such an Allusion in the mouth of 
Justine is gross enouj^* The tiuthis, that Chaucer has inadvertently given to a charactet m the Merchants Tale an 
argument which might naturally have used upon a similar occasion, after he had heard the 

Wife of Bath, with the Editions, that the Wife of Bath had not at that time spoken her Prologue, the 

impropriety will^^i® to lit^lacredihle degree. 

19 The holy ^ recommending celibacy, has exerted all his learning and eloquence (and he certainly 

was not defic^pit ih f^-hiitlect together and aggravate whatever he coud find to the prejudice of the female sex. 

Among othW thlttgis Swl^iltterted his own translation (probably) of a long extract from what he calls—** liber 
aureolus de 

Next *0 ls|m ffl. was the treatise entitled *^EpistoIa Valeril ad Rufinum de non ducendd uxore” MSi. 

Reg. 13* |]V Hi $$ printed, for the similarity of its sentiments, I suppose, among the works of St. Jerome, 

thou^ ills amuch later date. Tanner (from Woods MS. Coll.) attributes it to Walter Map. Bib. Bnt. 

V. i i»bifeve it to be older ; as John of Salisbury, who has treated of the same subject in his Potyersb 

1. aftp^ar to have seen it. 

, ties# Jlean de Meun has been obliged for some of the severest strokes in his Roman de la Rose ; and 

IpKitSEWfed the quintessence of all the three works, upon the subject of Matrimony, into his Wife of 
Mathei Merchant’s TaU, 

,A' 
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The old Ballad entitled «TIie Mavriage of Sir Gawaine” I Ancient Poetry, voL iii. p. IL] 
“wliicli the learned Editor thinks may have furnished Chaucer with this tale, I should rather 
conjecture, with deference to so good a judge in these matters, to have been composed by one 
who had read both Gower and Chaucer. 

§ XIX. Thx: Tailes of the Fkehe and the Sompnouh are well ingrafted upon that of the 
W^e of Bath. The ill humour which shews itself between those two characters is quite 
natural, as no two professions at that time were at more constant variance. The Regular 
Clergy, and particularly the [Mendicant Freres, affected a total exemption from all Ecclesi- 
astical Jurisdiction, except that of the Pope, which made them exceedingly obnoxious to the 
Bishops, and of course to all the inferior officers of the national hierarchy. 

I have not been able to trace either of these tales to any author older than Chaucer, and 
possibly they may both have been built upon some traditional pleasantries, which were never 
before committed to writing, 

§ XX. The Cleukes Tale is in a different strain from the three preceding. He tells us, 
in his Prologue, that he learned it from Petrarch at Padua ; and this, by the way, is all the 
ground that I can find for the notion that Chaucer had seen Petrarch ^ in Italy. It is not 
easy to say why Chaucer should choose to own an obligation for this tale to Petrarch rather 
than to Boccace, from whose Pecameron, D. x. N. 10. it was translated by Petrarch in 1373, the 
year before his death, as appears by a remarkable letter, which he sent with his translation to 
Boccace. Opp* Petrarch, p. 540 — 7. Ed. Bas. 1581. It should seem too from the same letter, 
that the story was not invented by Boccace, for Petrarch says, tliat it had always pleased 
him ichm he heard it many years before f whereas he had not seen the Pecatneron till very lately. 


30 I can find no older or totter authority for this notion than the following passage in SpeghVs life of Chaucer, pre- 
fixed to the Edition in 1597- “ Some write, that ho with Petrarke was present at the marriage of Lionell Duke of 
Clarence with Violante daughter of Galcasius, Duke of Millaine : yet Paullus Jovius nameth not Chaucer ; hut 
Petrarko, he sayth, was there.” It appears from an instrument la Rymer \_LiberaU 42 E. III. 1.], that the Duke of 
Clarence passed from Dover to Calais, in his way to Milan, in the spring of 1368, with a retinue of 457 men and 1280 
horses. That Chaucer might have attended the Duke upon this occasion is not impossible. He had been, probably, 
for some time in the king’s service, and had received the year before a Grant of an annuity of 20 marks— pro bono 
servitio, quod dilectus Valettus noster, Galfridus Chaucer nobis impendit et impendet in futumm. PaU 41 E. III. p. 
1. m. 13. ap. Rymer. There is a curious account of the feast at this marriage in the Chronica dl Mantoua of Ah’- 
prandf [Murator. Aniiq. Med. JEtn, vol. v. p. 1187» Sc seq.], hut he does not give the names of the 


who were, as he says, 


“ Grandi Signori e Baroni Inghilesef 
“ Con Messere Lionell’ in compagnJa.” 


The most considerable of them were probably those 26 (Knights and others) who, befoto their setting out for Milan, 
procured the King’s licence to appoint Attorneys general to act for them here Fmuc. 42 B. HI. m. 8. ap. Rymer, 
The name of Chaucer does not appear among them. 

The embassy to Genoa, to winch Chaucer w'as appointed in November 1372, *iMy I ave afforded him 

another opportunity of seeing Petrarch. But in the first place, it is uncertain whether fiC eve" went upon that 
Embassy. If he did, the distance from Genoa to Padua, where Petrarch resided, is cfmsId.'iaMe ; and I cannot help 
thinking that a reverential visit from a Minister of the King of England would have boctn’sc flattering to the old 
man, that either ho himself or some of his biographers must have recorded it. On the other hand supplying Chaucei 
at Ginoa, it is to be presumed, that he would not have been deterred by the difficulties of a taach h nger joainey from 
pacing Ms respects to the first literary character of the age : and it is remarkable, that the time of this embassy, in 
1373, is the precise time at which he coud have learned the story of Griseldis/rom Petrarch at PoMua Wm P#trareh 
in all probability made his translation in that very pear, and he died in July of the year 

The inquisitive and judicious author of Mimoires pour la vie de Petrai que gave us hopes | 
he would shew, that Chancer was in connexion (en liaison} with Petrarch. As he has not fulfills 
later (I fear, the last) volume of his very ingenious work, I suspect that his more accurate rescarchs 
him to verify an opinion, which he probably at first adopted upon the credit of some biographer of < 

SI — Cum et mihi semper ante mnUos annos avullta placniaset, et tibi usque adeo plaouisse perpendert®, ut 
pamst>Io tuo eonsueris non indignam, et fine operis, ubi rhetorum distiplina ralidiora quselibet collnearl 



p. C.], 4hat 
littlae in a 
enabled, 
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§ XXI. In the BaUadej witli which the Clerk concludes his Tale, I have changed the order ot 
the three last Stanzas, so as to make it end — 

And let him care^ and wepe, and vi-ringe, and wciile — 
and immediately after 1 have placed the JMarchants Prologue, hegimiing — 

Weping and wailing ^ care and other soivve 

I have enough — . | 

This arrangement, which recommends itself at first sight, is also supported by so many MSS. | 
of the best authority, that, witiiout great negligence or dullness, I coud not have either over- 
looked or rejected it, especially as the whole turn of the Marchctnt’s Prologue^ and the express 
mention of Gridlde in ver. 9100. demonstrate, that he is supposed to speak with the Gierke's 
Tale fresh in his memory. 

§ xxri. The scene of the Marchants Tale is laid in Italy, but none of the names, except 
Damian and Justin, seem to be Italian, hut rather made at pleasure ; so that I doubt whether 
the story be really of Italian growth. The adventure of the Pear-tree I find in a small collec- 
tion of Latin fables, written by one Adolphus, in Elegiac verses of his fashion, in the year 
1315. As this fable has never been printed but once, and in a hook not commonly to he met 
with, I shall transcribe below 22 the material parts of it, and I dare say the Reader will not be 
very anxious to see any more. 


Petrarch, loc. cit. M. Ij'Abb4 de Sade £Mem. de Petr. t. iii. p. 797*3 says, that the Story of Griseldis is taken from an 
ancient MS. in the library of M. Foucault, entitled, If this should have been said upon the autho- 

rity of Manni [1st. del Decam. p. 603.], as I very much su^ect,attd if Manni himself meant to refer to M. Galland’a 
Discours sur quelques anciens Poetes [Mem.de TAcad. dea I. et B. L. t. ii. p.686.], we must look still further for the original 
of Boooace's Novel. M. Galland, says nothing, as I observe, of the antiquity of the MS. Le titre (he says) est De pave- 
ment des Dames f aveo des explications en Prose, oh Ton trouve I’histoire de Griselidis q.ue feu M. Perrault a znise en 
vers : but he says also expressly, that it was a work of Olivier de la Marche, who was not bom till many years 
after the death of Boccace. 

22 AdolpM Fdbula, ap. Leyser. Hist. Poet. Medii iEvi, p. 200S. 


Fabula 1. 

C^ecus erat quidam, cui pulcra virago — 

In curtis viridi resident hi cespite qu&dam 
Luce. Petit mulier rohur adire Pyri. 

Vir favet, amplectens mo\ robur ubique laccrtis. 

Arbor adunca fuit, qua latuit juvenis. 
Amplexatur earn dans basia dulcia. Terrain 
Incepit colere vomere cum proprio. 

Audit vir stiepitum ; nam saepe carentia stnsu » 
Fniub m reliquo, nosco, vigere solet. 

Heu miser! excletnat; te lacdit adulter ibidem. 

Conqueror hoc illi qui ded.it esse iiuhi. 

Tune Deus omnipotens, qui condidit omnia verbo, 
Q,ui sua membra probat, vasda velut figulus, 
Restituens aciem misero, tonat iliico ; Fallax 
Femina, cur tantil fraude nocere cupis ? 


Percipit iHa virum. Vultu respondet alacri : 

Magna dedi medicis ; non tibi cura fuit. 
Aat, uhi lustra sua satis uda petebat ApoUo, 
Candida splendescens Cynthia luce merd, 
Tunc sopor uxepsit mea languida corpora : 

Astitit : insonuit aunbus ilia meis. 

Ludere cum juvene studeas in roboris alto ; 
Prisca viro dabitur lux cito, crede xnihi. 



ixii INT RODUCTORY DISCOURSE TO 

Wliatever was tlie real original of this Tale, the Machinery of the Faeries, which Chaucer 
has used so happily, was prohahly added by himself ; and indeed, I cannot help thinking, that 
his Pluto and Proserpina were the true progenitors of Oheron and Pitania or rather, that they 
themselves have, once at least, deigned to revisit our poetical system under the latter names. 

§ XXIII. The Prorogue to the Squie/s Tale appears now for the first time in print. W^hy 
it has been omitted by all former Editors I cannot guess, except, perhaps, because it did not 
suit with the place, which- for reasons best known to themselves, they were determined to 
assign to the Squkr’s Tede, that is, after the Man of Lawek and before the Marchanfs, I have 
chosen rather to follow the MSS. of the best authority in placing the Squierk Tale after the 
Marckanfs, and in connecting them together by this Prologue, agreeably, as I am persuaded, 
to Chauceris intention. The lines which have usually been printed by way of Prologue to the 
Squlerk Tale, as I believe them to have been really composed by Chaucer, though not intended 
for the Squiet^s Prologue, I have prefixed to the Shipman* s Tale, for reasons, which I shall give 
when I come to speak of that Tale. 

§ -szxiv. I should have been very happy if the MSS. which have furnished the SauiERs 
Prologue, had supplied the deficient part of his Tale, but I fear the judgement of Milton was 
too true, that this story was “ left half-told ” by the author, I have never been able to discover 
tbe probable original of this tale, and yet I should be very hardly brought to believe that the 
whole, or even any considerable part of it, was of Chaucer’s invention, 

§ XXV. We are now arrived with the common Editions, though by a different course, at the 
Fraxkeleines Tale ; and here again we must be obliged to the MSS. not indeed, as in the 
last instance, for a new Prologue, but for authorising us to prefix to this Tale of the Franhelein 
a Prologue, which in the common Editions is prefixed to the Tale of the Marchant, together 
with the true Prologue of that Tale, as printed above. It is scarce conceivable how these two 
Prologues coud ever be joined together and given to the same character, as they are not only 
entirely unconnected, hut also in one point directly contradictory to each other ; for in that, 
which is properly the Marckanfs, he says expressly [ver. 9110.], that he had been married **two 
monthes and not more whereas in the other, the Speaker’s chief discourse is about Us son, 
who is grown up. This therefore, upon the authority of the best MSS. I have restored to 
the PranJkelein ; and I must observe, that the sentiments of it are much more suitable to hh 
character than to that of the Marchant. It is quite natural, that a wealthy land-holder, of a 
generous disposition, as he is described [ver. 333 — 62.], who has been Sheriff, Knight of the 
Shire, &c. should be anxious to see his son, as we say, a Gentleman, and that he should talk 
slightingly of money m comparison with polished manners and virtuous endowments ; but 
neither the character which Chaucer has drawn of Us M archant, nor our general notions of 
the profession at that time, prepare us to expect from him so liberal a strain of thinking. 

§ XXVI. The Praxkeleins Tale, as he tells us himself, is taken from a British Lay ; and 


Qxiod feci. Dominus ideo tibi munera lucis 
Contulit • idcirco munera redde mihi. 
Addidit ille fidem mulien, de prece cujus 
So sanum credit, mittit et omne nefas. 


The same story is inserted among Tne Fuiles of Atphonscy printed by Caxton in English, with those of Msop, Avian 
and Popge» without date ; but I da not find it m the original Latin of Alphonsus, MS Reg. 10. B. xii. or in any of the 
French translations of his worh that I have examined. 

23 This observation is not meant to extend further than the Ktnq and Queen of Faery ; in whose characters, J 
think it is plain, that Shakespeare, in imitation of Chaucer, has dignified our Gothic Elves with the manners and 
language of the classical Gods and Goddesses. In the rest of his Faery system, Shakespeare seems to have followed 
the popular superstition of his own time. 

Les premieres Chansons Francoises furent nommdes des Lais j says M. de la Ravaliere, Poes du Jtoi. de Nav. t. i. 
p. 213. And 80 fax I bolievo he ie right. But I see no foundation for supposing with him, In the same page, that the 
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the names of persons and places, as well as the scene and circumstances of the story, make 
this account extremely probable. The Lay itself is either lost, or buried, perhaps for ever, in 


Lav was une sorte d'EUgte, and that it was derived du mot Latin Lessus, qui signijie des plamtes ; or [in p. 217.1 that 
it was la chanson— la plus majestueuse ei la plus grave. It seems more probable that Lai in French was anciently a 
generical term, answering to Bong in English. The passage which M. de la Ravaliere ha-s quoted from Le Brut, 

** Molt sot de Lais, molt sot de notes ” — 

Is thus rendered by our Layamon. [See before. Essay, &c. n. 4(> } 

Ne cuthe na mon swa muchel of song. 

The same word is used by Peirol d’Alvergna, MS. Crofts, fol. Ixxxv. to denote the songs of birds, certainly not of the 
plaintive kind. 

Et h ausell s’en van enamoran 

L’uns per l*autre, et fan vantas (or cantas^ et lais. 

For my own part I am inclined to believe, that Liod, Island. Lied, Teuton. Leotli, Saxon, and Lai, French, are all to 
he deduced from the same Gothic original. 

But beside this general sense, the name of Lay was particularly given to the French translations of certain Poems, 
originally composed in Armorican Bretagne, and in the Aimorican language. I say the Fi ench translations, because 
Lay, not being (as 1 can find) an Armorican word, coud hardly have been the name, by which a species of Poetiy, not 
imported from France, was distinguished by the fiist composers in Bretagne. 

The chief, perhaps the only, collection of these Lais that is now extant, was translated Into French octosyllable 
verse by a Poetess, who calls herself Mane j the same, without douht, who made the translation of Esope, quoted by 
Pasquier [JSeeft. 1. vixi. ch. i.] and Pauchet [L. ii. n. SA], and placed by them in the reign of St. Louis, about the 
middle of the xrrrth century. Both her works have been preserved together in MS. Jlarl. 078. m a fair band, which 
I see no reason to judge more recent than the latter end of that Century. 

The Lais, with which only we are at present conccined, were addressed by her to some king. Pol. 130. 

En le honur de vous, noble rets, 

Ki tant estes pruz e curteis, 

A ki tute joie se encline, 

E en ki queer tuz biens racine, 

M’entremis des lais assembler, 

Par nme faire e reconter.— 

A few lines after, she names horsclf. 

Oea, SeigTMirs, ke dit Mat ie. 

The titles of the Poems in this collection, to the number of twelve, are recited in the Harleian Catalogue. They are, 
in general, the names of the principal persons in the several Stories, and are most of them evidently Aimorican ; and 
I think no one can read the Stories themselves without being persuaded, that they were either really translated 
from the Armorican language, or at least composed by one who was w ell acquainted with that language and country. 

Though these Poems of Mane have of late been so little known as to have entirely escaped the researches of Fauehet 
and other French Antiquaries, they were formerly in high estimation. Denis Piramus, a very tolerable versifier ot 
the Legend of St. Edmund the King [MS. Cotton. Dom. A. xi.], allows that Dame Mane, as he calls her, had great 
merit in the compoeition of her Lavs, though they are not all true — 

E si en est ele mult loee, 

B la ryme par tut amee. 

A translation of her Lays, as it should seem, into one of the Northern languages was among the books given by 
Gabriel de la Gardie to the University of Upsal, under the title of Varice Britannorum Fabulai. See the description 
of the book by Stephanius, in Cat. Libb. Septent. at the end of Hickes, Gr A. S. edit. 1689, 4*®. p. 180. That Chaucer 
had read them I think extremely probable, not only from a passage in his Breme [vei. 1820 — 1026 ], which seems to 
have been copied from the Lay of Elidus, but also from the manner in which he makes the Frankelem speak of the 
Bretons and their compositions. See the note on ver. 11021. 

However, in Chaucer’s time, theie were other British Lays extant beside this collection by Marie. Emard hns 
been mentioned before, § xv. An old English Ballad of Bit Qowther [MS. Reg 17 B- xliii.] is said by the writer to i 
have been taken out of one of theLayes of Britanye: in another place he snys— the first Lay of Britanye. The 
original of the FranTzelein's Tale was probably a third. There were also Lays, which did not pretend to be British, 
as Le Lay dCAristote, Li Lais de I’Oiselet [Fabliaux, tom. i.] Le Lai du Corn by Robeit Bikez pTIS Bod. 1687.] is said 
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one of those septtlchres of MSS. which, hy courtesy, are called Libraries ; but there are two 
imitations of it extant by Boccaee, the first in the vth Book of his IPhiloGopo^ and the second in 
the Decameron, D. x. N*. 5. They agree in every respect with each other, except that the scene 
and the names are dijfferent, and in the latter the narration is less prolix and the style less 
flowery than in the former, which was a juvenile work^. The only material point, in which 
Boccace seems to have departed from his original, is this ; instead of the removal of the rocks ” 
the Lady desires a garden full of forcers and fruits of May, in the month of January and some 
such alteration was certainly necessary, when the scene came to be removed from Bretagne to 
Spain and Italy, as it is in Boccace’s novels I should guess that Chancer has preserved 
pretty faithfully the principal incidents of the British tale, though he has probably thrown in 
some smaller circumstances to embellish his narration. The long list of virtuous women in 
Dorigene’s Soliloquy is plainly copied from Hieiionymus contra Jovinianum. 

§ XXVII. Thus far I flatter myself I have been not unsuccessful in restoring the true order, 
and connexion with each other, of the Clerkes, the Marchantes, the Squleres, and the Frankeleines 
Tales, but with regard to the next step, which I have taken, I must own myself more dubious. 
In all the editions the Tales of tJic Nonne and the Chanones Yeman precede the Doctoures, hut the 
best MSS. agree in removing those Tales to the end of the Nonnes Breestes, and I have not 
scrupled to adopt this arrangement, which, I think, is indisputably established by the following 
consideration. 'When the Monk is called upon for his Tale the Pilgrims were near Rochester 
fver. 13932.], but when the Chanon overtakes them tliey were advanced to Boughton under 
Blee [ver. 16024.], twenty miles beyond Rochester, so that the Tale of the Chanones Yeman, and 


fcy liira to have boon invented by Garaduc, who accomplished the advcntizre. In the Ballad, entitled “ the Boy and 
THE Mantlk,” £Anc. Poet. v. iii. p. 1.] which I suspect to have been made up out of t?iis Lap and Le Court Mantel* 
the successful knight is called Cradock. Robert Bikez says further, that the Horn was still to be seen at Cirencester, 

Q'fust a Cirincetre 
A une haute feste, 

Ba pureit il veer 
Icest com tout pur veir. 

Ceo dist Ro1>ert Bikez — 

In none of these Lays do we find the qualities attributed to that sort of composition by M. de la Ravaliere. According 
to these examples we should rather define the Lay to be a species of serious narrative poetry, of a moderate length, 
in a simple style and light metre* Serious is here opposed (not to pleasant, hut) to ludicrous, in order to distinguish 
the Lay from the Conte or Fabliau / as on the other hand its moderate length distinguishes it from the Geste, or 
common Ro7nan, All the Lays that I have seen are in light metre, not exceeding eight syllables. See before, Essay, 
Ac. n. 60. 

25 I saw once an Edition of the Philocopo, printed at Venice, 1503, fol. with a letter at the end of it, in which the 
Publisher Ilieronymo Squarzasicho says (if I do not misrememher,) “that this work was written by Boccace at 
twenty-five years of age (about 1338), while he was at Naples in the house of John Barrile.” Johannes Barrillus is 
called by Boccace IGeneaU Bear. 1. xiv. c. 19.] magni spiritus homo* He was sent by King Robert to attend Petrarch 
to his coronation at Rome, and is introduced by the latter in his second Eclogue under the name of Jdeeuss ah Idd, 
monte Cretensi, unde et ipse oriundus fuit. Jntentiones Eclogarum Franc. Fetrarchce, MS. Bod. 558. Not knowing 
at present where to find that Edition, I am obliged to rely upon my memory only for this story, which I think highly 
probable, though it is not mentioned, as I recollect, by any of the other Biographers of Boccace. A good life of Boccace 
is still much wanted. 

The adventures of Florio and Biancojiore, which make the principal subject of the Philocopo, were famous long 
before Boccace, as be himself informs us, L i p. 6. Ed. 1723. Hieronymo Squarzasicho, in the letter mentioned above, 
says, that the story, “ anchoxa si nova iusino ad ogi scripta in vox librazolo de triste et male composto rime— dove il 
Boccaccio ni cavo questo digno et elegante libro.” Floris and Blancajlor are mentioned as illustrious lovers by 
Matfres Eymengan de Bezers, a Languedocian Poet, in his Breviari d*amor dated in the year 1288. MS. Reg. 19 C. L 
fol. 199. It is probable however that the Story was enlarged by Boccace, and particularly I should suppose that the 
Love-questions in L v, (the fourth of which questions contains the Novel referred to in the text) were added by him. 

20 The Conte Boiarclo, the precursor and model of Ariosto, in his Orlando inamorato, I. i. ca. 12. has inserted a Tale 
upon the plan of Boceace’s two novels, but with considerable alterations, which have carried the Story, I apprehend, 
still further from its British original. * 
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tlmt of the Nonne to ■which it is annexed, cannot with any propriety he a4initted till after the 
Monies Tale, and consequently not till after l3ie JH^onnes Treestes, which is inseparably linked tc 
that of the Honk, 

§ XXVIII, These two Tales tnerefore of the Honm and the Chamnes Yeman being removed ont 
of the way, theJDoctoures comes clearly next to the Franheleines ; but how they are to be connected 
together, and whether at all, is a matter of doubt. "What I have printed by way of Prologue 
to the Poctoures Tale I found in one of the best MSS. but only in one : in the others it 
has no Prologue. The first line applies so naturally and smartly to the Frankeleines conclusion, 
that X am strongly inclined to believe it from the hand of Chaucer, but I cannot say so much 
for the five following. I would therefore only wish these lines to be received for the present, 
according to the Law- phrase, de hem esse, till they shall either be more authentically established 
or superseded by the discovery of the genuine Prologue. 

§ XXIX. In THE Doctoures Tare, beside Livy, who is quoted, Chaucer may possibly have 
followed Gower in some particulars, who has also related the story of Virginia, Oo«/. Amant, 
B. vii. hut he has not been a servile copyist of either of them. 

§ xxx. The Pardoners Tale has a Prologue which connects it with the Poctoures. / There is 
also a pretty long preamble, which may either make part of the Prologue, or of the Tale. The 
MSS. dilEfer in this point. I have chosen to throw it into the Tale, and to confine the Prologue 
to what I suppose to he its proper use, the introduction of the new Speaker. When he is once 
in complete possession of his office of entertaining the company, his Prefaces or Digressions 
should all, I think, he equally considered as parts of his Tale. 

The mere outline of the Pardoneres Tale is to be found in the Cento Notelle AnMche,. 
Nov. Ixxxii. 

§ XXXI. The Tale of the SUjgman in the best MSS. has no Prologue. What has been printed 
as such in the common Editions is evidently spurious. To supply this defect I have ventured, 
upon the authority of one MS. (and, I confess, not one of the best) to prefix to this Tale the 
Prologue, which has usually been prefixed to the Tale of the Squier. As this Prologue Was 
undoubtedly composed by Chaucer, it must have had a place somewhere in this Ejdition, and if X 
cannot prove that it was really intended by him for this place, I think the Reader will allow that 
it fills the vacancy extremely well. The Pardoneres tcde may very properly be called “ a thrifty 
talef and he himself " a learned man’’* [ver. 12905 — 8.2 ; and all the latter part, though highly 
improper in the month of the curtels SgukrP is perfectly suited to the character of the Shipman., 

This tale is generally supposed to he taken from the Peoameron. D. viii. N. 1. but I should 
rather believe that Chaucer was obliged to some old French Fahleour, from whom Boccace had 
also borrowed the gi’ound-work of his Novel, as in the case of the TteresYdlQ. Upon either 
supposition, a great part of the incidents must probably have been ofhis own mventiphi 

§ xxxii. The transition from the Tale of the Shipman to that of the Prioresseh happily ittanaged. 
X have not been able to discover from what Legende of the Miracles of our Lady tHe Prior- 
esses Tale is taken. From the scene being laid in Asia, it should seem, that this was 
one of the oldest of the many stories, which have been propagated, at different times, to excite 
or justify several merciless persecutions of the Jews, upon the charge of murthering Christian 
children 27 The story of Hugh of Lincoln, which is mentioned in the last Stanza, is placed by 
Matthew Paris under the year 1255. 

27 In the first four months of the Acta Sanctorum by Bollandus, I find the following names of Children canonized, 
as having been murthered by .Tews ; xxv Mart, Willielmus Fpruncmsis. lliA. Rtchardus, FarisUs. 1179. xvn Apr. 
RudolpTius, Bernes. Wernerus, Wesaliee. sn. eod. Atdertus, Foloniee. 1598. I suppose the remaining eight 

months would furnish at least as many more. See a Scottish Ballad [Rel. of Anc. Poet. v. i p. 32.^, 'upon, one of these 
supposed murthers. The Editor has very ingeniously oonjeotured that ^*Mirryland” in ver. I. is a corruption of 

Milan.’" Perhaps the real oonasion of the Ballad may have been what is said to have happened at Trent, in 1475, to 
a boy called Simon. The Cardinal Hadrian, about fifty years after, mentioning the Bocks of Trent, adds, “quo JndMl 
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§ xxxiii. Next to Frimm Chaucer liimself is called upon fot his Tale. In the 
Prdogue he has dropped a few touches descriptive of his own person and manner, by which we ^ 
learn, that he was used to look much upon the ground j was of a corpulent habit j and reserved 
in Ms behaviour. His Rime of Sire Thopas was clearly intended to ridicule the " palpable- 
gross” Actions of the common Rimers of that age, and still more, perhaps, the meanness of 
their language and versification. It is full of phrases taken from Isumbras^IA hems descoms, and 
other Romances in the same style, which are still extant. A few of his imitations of them will 
be pointed out in the Notes. 

§ XXXIV, For the more complete reprobation of this species of Riming, even tJie Most) who 
is not to be suspected of too refined a taste, is made to cry out against it, and to out short Sire 
Thopas in the midst of his adventures. Chaucer has nothing to say for his but that 
isth best he cm’^ [ver. 13856.], and readily consents to tell another Tale ; but having just 
laughed so freely at the bad poetry of his time, he might think it, perhaps, too invidious to 
exhibit a specimen of better in his own person, and therefore his other Tale is in prose, a mere 
translation from, Le Lme de Melihee et de dame Prudencej’ of which several copies are still 
preserved in MS.^® It is in truth, as he calls it, [ver. 13868,] “ a moral tale vertuoiiS)^ and was 
probably much esteemed in its time, but, in this age of levity, I doubt some Readers will be 
apt to regret, that he did not rather give us the remainder of Sire Thomas. 

§ XXXV. The Prolooue of the Monkes Tale connects it with Melihee. The Tale itself is 
certainly formed upon tiie plan of Boccacds great work de caslbus virorum Utustrium, but Chaucer 
has taken the several Stories, of which it is composed, from different authors, who will be 
particularized in the Notes. 

§ xxxvi. After a reasonable number of melancholy ditties, or Tragedies, as the Monk calls 
them, he is interrupted by the Knight, and the Host addresses himself to the Womes Freest) to 
tell them “ swlche thing as may their heHes gladeF 

The Tale op the Nonxes Freest is cited by Dryden, together with that of the Wife of 
Both) as of Chaucer’s own invention. But that great Poet was not very conversant with the 
authors of which Chaucer’s library seems to have been composed. The Wife of Baths Tale has 
been shewn above to be taken from Gower, and the Fable of the Cock and the Fox, which 
makes the ground of dlie Monnes Freestes Tahy is clearly borrowed from a collection of .fflsopean 
and other Fables, by Mmie a French Poetess, whose collection of Bais has been mentioned 
before in n. 24. As her Fable is short and well told, and has never been printed, I shall insert 
it here at length and the more willingly, because it furnishes a convincing proof, how able 
Chaucer was to work up an excellent Tale out of very small materials. 

oli Slmonis cesdm ne aspirare ^uidem atidonfc. Free/, ad liitrum de Serm. Lat The change of tho name in the Song, 
from Simon to Euffh is natural enough in tJiU country, where similar stories of Hugh o/ Norwich and mtgh ofLimoln 
jhad boon long current, 

»a Two copies of this work are in the Husenm, 319. Reg. 19 0, vii. and 19 0. xl in French Prose. Bu Fresaoy, 
Bihiiot. des Romans, v. ii. p. 248. mentions two copies of the same work c» vers, dans la BMiothuim Seguier. 

w Prom MS. Harl. 978. f 70. 

D un cokrecunte, kl estot 
Sur im femer, e si chantot. 

Par de kz li vient un gnpilz, 

Si I’apela par muz heaus diz. 

Sire, fet il, muz te vei hel ; 

Unc ne vi si gent oisel. 

Clere voiz as sur tute rien, 

Fors tun pere, qe jo vi bien ; 
tTnc oisel meuz ne chanta ; 

Mes !l le list meox, kax il duna. 

Si puis jeo fere, dist Ii cws. 

Lee eles hat, les oilz ad dos, 

Chanter quida plus olersmeut. 

£1 guph saut, e sil prent ; 
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§ xxxvir. Tlie sixteen lines, 'wliicli are printed at the end of the ISfomm Ttmtes Tale^ might 
perhaps more properly he considered as the heginning of the Prologue to the succeeding Tale, 
if it ’vrere certain, what Tale was intended to succeed. In both Dr. Askew’s MSS.'tIie last of 
these lines is read thus, — 

Seide iinto the Nunne as ye slml heer, — 

and there are six more lines to introduce her Tale ; but, as these six lines are manifestly 
forged for the purpose, I have chosen rather to adhere to the other MSS. which acknowledge 
themselves defective in this part, and give us the JSfonnes Tale, as I have done, without any 
introduction. It is very probable, I think, that Chaucer himself had not determined, whether 
he should connect the Nomm Tale with that of the ifownes Pree&t, or whether he should interpose 
a Tale or two, or perhaps more, between them. 

The Tale of the Nokxe is almost literally translated from the life of St, Cecilia in the 
Legcfida aurea oi Jacohm Tamemis. It is mentioned by Chaucer, as a separate work, in his 
Legeiide of good women, [ver. 426.] under the title of the life of Seint Ceeile,” and it still retains 
evident marks that it was not originally composed in the form of a Tale to he spoken by the 
Sonne^. However there can be no doubt that Chaucer meant to incorporate it Into this 
collection of Canterbury Tales, as the Prolog ae of the Chamnes Yeman expressly refers to it. 


* Vers la forest od M s’en va. 

Far mi ira champ, u il pasaa, 

Curont apres tut li pastur ; 

Li chiens Ic Iment tut entur. 

Veit le gitpil, Icile cok tient, 

Mar le guaina si par eus vient. 

Va, fet H cocs, si lurescrie, 

' , 'Qe suituens, lie m© lams uiie. 

Li gupil voltpArlcen haut, , i: , 

Eli’ cocs desabuchesaat , « 

Sur un haut fust g’est muutez. . 

Quant li gupilz s’est reguardez, 

Mut par se tient enfantiUe, 

Que licocs Tad si enginne. 

De nial talent c de droit ire 

, La Iniche comence a maudire, 

Ive parole quant devercit taire. 

Li cocs respunt, ai dei jeo feirc, 

, Maudire Foil, ki volt cluiner, , 

Quant il deit guarder e guaiter, 

Que mal ne vient a lur Seignur 
Ceo flint li fol tut li plusur, 

Parolent quant deiventtoiser, ' i 

Teisent quant il deiventparler. 

The resenablajttce of Chaucei'’s Talo to this fable is obvious ; and it is the more probable that he really Oopied from 
Marie, because no such Fable is to be found either in the Greek iEsop, or in any of the Latin compilations (that I have 
seen) which went about in the dark ages xmder the name of iEsop. ViTiether it was invented by Marie, or whether 
she translated it, with the rest of her fables, from, the Anglo-Saxon vesrsion of jE^p by King Alfred, as she says 
herself, I cannot pretend to determine. Though no Anglo-Saxon version of .®gop bo mvf, as I nan find, extant, there 
may have been one formerly, which may have passed, like many other translations into that language, under the 
name of Alfred; and it may be urged in support of the probability of Marie’s poi^tive assertion, that she appears, 
from passages in her Lais, to hay© had some knowledge of English, I must observe that the name of the King, 
whose English Version she professes to follow, is differently stated in different MSS. In the best MS. Harl. 973. it is 
plainly Li reis Alured. In a later MS. Vespj B. xiv. it is if rets Bmris* Fasquier [JBecftcrchcs, 1. viii. e. i.] calls him 
if roy Auum% and Du Chesne (as quoted by Menage, v. Boiuan) Lirois Mira i but all the copies agree in making 
Marie declare, that &e trandated her work ‘*d!e VAnytois eh Homan.** A Latin iEsop, MS. Jtey, 15 A. vil. has the 
same sfeoiy of an English version by order of 9, Hex AnglieeAfrus. 

The whole Introduction, is in the style of a person writing, and not of one speaking. If we compare it with <h« 
Introduction to the Prioresses Tale, the difference wiE be very striking. See particularly ver. ime. 

■Set praye I y(m,ihiW reefin tlmt I 
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§ acocviii. The introdiiction of th (JImmnes Yemm to tell a Tale, at a time wlien so many of 
tlie original characters remain to be called upon, appears a little extraordinary. It should 
seem, that some sudden resentment had determined Chancer to interrupt the regular course 
of his work, in order to insert a Satire against the Alchemists. That their pretended science 
was much cultivated about this time and produced its usual evils, may fairly he inferred from 
the Act, which was passed soon after, 5 H. lY. c. iv. to make it Pelonie to multijplie gold or silvery 
or to we ^le art of multipUeation, 

§ XXXIX. In the TnonoGUE to the MAiicrpLEs Tale, the Pilgrims are supposed to be 
arrived at a little town called ** Bob up and down, under the hlee, in Canterbury way.” I 
cannot find a town of that name in any Map, but it must have lain between Boughton, the 
place last mentioned, and Canterbury. The Fable of the Crow, which is the subject of the 
Manciples Tale, has been related by so many authors, from Ovid down to Gower, that it is 
impossible to say whom Chaucer principally followed. His skill in new dressing an old story 
was never, perhaps, more successfully exerted. 

§ XL. After the Tale of tlie Manciple the common Editions, since 1542 place what is called 


and in ver. 15S30. the Relater, or rather Writer, of the Tale, in all the MSS. except one of middling authoritjv 
is called '‘unworthy of Eve." Such little inaccuracies are strong proofs of an rnifinished work. See before 
P. 1* 

31 The first considerable Coinage of Gold in this country was begun by Edward HI, in the year 1343, and accordingto 
Camden, pn his Jlemams, Art. MonepJI “ the Alchemists did afSrm, as an unwritten verity, that the Rosenobles, which 
were coined soon after, were made by projection or multiplication Alchemical of Raymond Lnlly in the Tower of Lon- 
don.” In proof of this, “ besides the tradition of the Babbies in that facultj',” they alledged « the Inscription ; Jesus atttefii 
trmsimsper medium eorum tbai which they profoundly expounded, as Jesus passed invisible and in most secret 
manner by the middest of Pharisees, so that gold was made by invisible and secret artatnidst the ignorant. But 
others say, “ that Text was the only amulet used in that credulous warfaring age to escape dangers in battles.” Thus 
Camden. I rather believe it was an Amulet, or Charm, principally used against Thieves ; upon the authority of the 
following passage of Sir John Mandovile, c. x. p.T37. “ And an half myle fro Nazarethe is the Lepe of oure lord i 
for the Jewes ladden him upon an highe roohe for to make him lepe down and have slayn him : but Jesu passed 
araonges hem, and lepto upon another roehe ; and yit ben the steppes of his feet sene in the roche where he allyghte. 
And therfore seyn sum men whan thoi dreden hem of Thefes on ony weye, or of Enemyes; Jesus autem transiens 
per medium illorumibatt that is to seyno; Jesus for soihepassynge be the myddes ofhemhewente: iixtokeneandmynde, 
that oure Lord passed thorghe out the Jewes erueltce, and scaped safly fro hem ; so surely mouse men passen theperile 
of Thefes.”* See also Catal. MSS. Harl. n. 2966. It must be owned, that a Spell against Thieves was the most service- 
able, if not the most elegant, Inscription that coud be put upon Gold Coin. 

Ashmole, in his Theatrim Chemicmn,p. AA2. has repeated this ridiculous story concerning Lully with additiomil 
circumstances, as if he really believed it; though Lully by the best accounts had been dead above twenty years 
j before Edward III began to coin Gold, 

The same Author (Jfcrcwriopbt'iJMj Anglicm, as he styles himself) has inserted among ‘hie II ermetique Mysteries 
(p. 213.) an old English Poem, under the title of Hermes JSirJ, which {he says in his Notes, p. 467.) was thought to have 
been written originally by liaymund Lully, or at least made English by Cremer, Abbot of Westminster' and Scholar 
to Lully, p. 465. The truth is, that the Poem is one of Lydgate's, and had been printed by Caxton under its true 
title. The Chorle and the Bird,- and the fable, on whioh it is built, is related hy Fetrus Alphonsus {de Clericali 
BiscipUnd. MS. Beg. 10 B. xii.| who lived above two hundred years before Lully. 

3* In the Edition of 1542, when the Plowman's Tale was first printed, it was placed after the Person’s Tale. The 
Editor, whoever ho was, had not assurance enough, it should seem, to thrust it into the body of the work. In the 
subsequent Editions however, as it had probably been well received by the public, upon account of its violent invec- 
tives against the Church of Borne, it was advanced to a more honourable station, next to the Manciple’s Talc and 
htfore the Person’s. The only account which we have of any MS. of this Tale is from Mr. Speght, who says (Note 
prefixed to Ptmoman's Tal«), that he had “ scene it in written hand in John Stowes Librarie in a booke of such 
antiquitia, as seemed to have been written nearo to Chaucer’s time.” He does not say that it was among the Canter- 
bury Tales, or that it had Chaucer's name to it. We can therefore only judge of it by the internal evidence, and upon 
that I have no scruple to declare niy own opinion, that it has not the least resemblance to Chaucer’s manner, either of 
writing or thinking, in his other works. Though he and Boccace have laughed at some of the abuses of religion and 
the disorders of Ecclesiastical persons, it is quit© incredible that either of them, or even Wicliff himself, would have 
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tie Phwmm^s Tale ; but, as I cannot understand that there is the least ground of evidence, 
either external or internalj for believing it to be a work of Chaucer’s, I have not admitted it 
into this Edition. 

§ xLi. The Peesohes Prologue therefore is here placed next to tfie Manciples Tale^ agree- 
ably to all the MSS. which are known, and to every Edition before 1542. In this Prologue, 
which introduces the last Tale upon the journey to Canterbury, Chaucer has again pointed out 
to ns the time of the day ; but the hour by the clock is very differently represented in the 
MSS. In some it is ten^ in others two : in most of the best MSS./om, and in ohq fine. Accord- 
ing to the phenomena here mentioned, the Sun being 29® high, and the length of the Shadow 
to the projecting body as 11 to 6, it was heticeen four audfke. As by this reckoning there were 
at least three hours left to sunset, one does not well see with what propriety the Host admo- 
nishes the Person to haste Urn, because “ the Bonne wol adounfi and to be “fructuom in litd 
space and indeed the Person, knowing probably how much time he had good, seems to have 
paid not the least regard to his admonition ; for his Tale, if it may be so called, is twice as 
long as any of the others. It is entitled in some MSS. Tractatus di Poenitentid, pro Pabula, ut 
dioitur, Bectoris j” and I much suspect that it is a translation of some snch treatise. I can 
not recommend it as a very entertaining or edifying performance at this day ; hut the Header 
will be pleased to remember, in excuse both of Chaucer and his Editor, that, considering the 
Canterbury Tales as a great picture of life and manners, the piece would not have been 
complete, if it bad not included the Beligion of the time. 

§ xm. "What is commonly called the Petractation at the end of the Person’s Tale, in several 
MSS, makes part of that Tale ; and certainly the appellation of “ Xitel tretise^ suits better with 
a single tale, than with such a voluminous work as the whole body of Canterbury Tales. But 
then oh the other hand the recital, which is made in one part of it of several compositions of 
Chancer, coud properly be made by nobody but himself. I have printed it, as I found it in 
MS. Ask. i. with a few coiTections from other MSS. and in the Notes I shall ^ve the best 
account that I can of it. 

Having thus gone through the several parts of the Canterbury Tales, which are printed in 
this Edition, it may not be improper, in the conclusion of this Discourse, to state shortly the 
parts which are wanting to complete the journey to Canterbury : of the rest of Chaucer’s 
intended Plan, as has been said before, we have nothing. Supposing therefore the number of 
the Pilgrims to have been twenty’^nine (see before, § vi.), and allowing the Tale of the Clmmms 
Yeman to stand in the place of that which we had a right to expect from the Knightes Yeman, 
the Tales wanting will be only those of the City-Mechanics and tlie Ploughman. It is not 
likely that the Tales told by such characters would have been among the most valuable of the 


railed at the whole govemment of the Chtirch, in the style of this Plowman’s Tale, If they had been disposed to fiilolb 
an attempt, their times would not have horn it ; hut it is probable, that Chaucer, though he has been pressed into the 
service of Protestantism hy some zealous writers, was as good a Catholic as men of his understaadiug and rank in 
life have generally been. The necessity of auricular Confession, one of the great scandals of Popery, cannot ho more 
strongly inculcated than it is in the following Tale of the Person. 

X will just observe, that Spenser seems to speak of the Author of the Plouiifan*s Tale as a distinct person from’ 
Chancer, though, in compliance, 1 suppose, with the taste of his age, he puts them both on the same footing. In 
the epilogue io^the Shepherd’s Calendar he says to his book,— 

Dare not to match thy pipe with Tfiyrtw Ms stile. 

Nor with the Pilgrim that plaid awhile. 

I know that Mr. Warton, in his excellent Observations on Spenser, r. i* p. 125, supposes ^fhis passage to refer to 
Visions of Pierce Ploughman / hut my reason for differing from him is, that the Author of the Visions never, as I 
remember, speaks of ftiwisej/ in the character of n 

Of ike Pilgrim’s Tale, which has also, ivith ps little foundation, been attributed to Chancy (Speght’s Life of Ch.1 I 
shall speak in another place. See App. to Pref. A. n. e. p. v. 
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set I but they miglit, and probably would, have served to link together those wHcli at present 
are unconnected ; and for that reason it is much to be regretted, that they either have been 
losi^or, as I rather®® believe, were never finished by the Author. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

TO THE 

ESSAY, AND INTRODUCTOKY DISOOFRSE. 


Essay, &o. p. xxxix. n. 6i. A learned person, whose favours I have already acknowledged in the Gloss, v. Gores, 
mnnot acquiesce in this notion, that the greatest part of Chaucer’s heroic verses, when properly written and pro- 
nounced, aro verses of eleven syllables and for a proof of the contrary he refers me particularly to the Nonnes 
Preestes Tate^ ver. 1497d, and the verses following and preceding. I am sorry that hy an unguarded expression I 
should have exposed myself to a controversy, which can only he decided by a careful examination of the final syllables 
of between thirty and forty thousand lines. It would answer my purpose as well to say ** a great part,** instead of 
« the greatest part ;** hut in support of my first idea I must he permitted to observe, that I have carefully examined 
a hundred lines which precede, and as many whioh follow ver. 149v0, and I find, that a clear majority of them, as thep 
are printed, end in e feminine, and consequently, according to my hypothesis, have an eleventh syllable. I observe 
too, that several more ought to have been printed as ending with an e feminine ; hut whether the omission of it should 
be imputed to the defeotivoness of the MSS. or to the negligence of the collator, I cannot he certain. See the conclud- 
ing note of the Essay, dso. p. xlvi. and xlvii. 

P. xxxix. n. 62. Add— It may notbe improper here, to observe further, that a third poem, which is mentioned in the 
Decameron in the same manner with the Theseida and the Filostrato, was also probably one of Boccace’s ovui com- 
positions. In tbe conclusion of the Third Day, it is said, that “Dioneo et la Fiammetta cominciarono a cantare dt 
Wesser Gufglielmo et della dama del Vergiu.'* There is an old French Romance, upon this subject, as I apprehend, in 
MS. Bodl. 2386. It is entitled Xc Romant de la Chast claim du Ver ap, scad begins thus : 

TJne manlere de gens sent 
Quid’estreloyaulxsemblant font — 

Ainsi qu’il avint en Bourgoigne 
D’nn chevalier prenx et hardi 
Et de la dame du Vergy. 

The story is the same, in the main, with that of the 70th Novel in the Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre, from 
which, I suppose, the more modem Eistoire de la Comtesse du Vergi, Par. 1722, is taken. 

I cannot find that any Italian poem upon this subject is now extant ; but the unaccountable neglect, with which the • 
poetry of Boccace has been long treated by those very countrymen of his who idolize his prose, makes the supposition, 
I ihifak, not improbable, that a small piece of this sort may have been suffered to perish, or even to lurk at this day, 
unpublished and. unnoticed, in some Italian library. 

DistroiTHsK, Sto. p. H. n. 6. 1. 7. The latest historical fact.] This passage should he compared with the n. on ver. 1470.9, 
and corrected accordingly. 

P. lx. § XIX. Add — I am obliged to Mr. Steevens for pointing out to me a story, whioh has a great resemblance, in its ' 
principal incidents, to the Freres tale. It is quoted by D’Artigny, Memoires cTHistoire, dec. T. iii. p. 238. from aoollec- 
tion of Sermons, by an anonymous Dominican, printed about the beginning of the xvith Century, under the title of 
** Sermones discipuU.** 


33 When we recollect, that Chauceris papers must in all probability have fallen into the hands of his Son Thomas, 
who, at the time of his father’s death, was of full ago, we can hardly doubt that all proper care wa8»!ta]fcen of them j 
and if the Tales in question had ever been inserted among tbe others, it is scarce conceivable that they should ail 
have slipt out of all the Copies of this work, of which we have any knowledge or information. Nor is there any suffi- 
cient ground for imaglniug that so many Tales coud have been suppressed by design ; though such a supposition may 
perhaps be admitted to account for the loss of some smaller passages. See above, n, 8. 
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THE PROLOGUE. 


Whanke that April with his shoures sote 
ThejJriiughte of March hath perced to the rote. 
And hathed every veine in swiclie heour. 

(jif whiche vertue engeiidred is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eke with his sote hi'ethe 
Enspired hath in every holt and hethe 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronne. 

And smalejEoju^s mak^j^elodie, 
That-»lt>lJenaIIeTiipfl^v^ open eye,^ 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages , 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. 

And palmeres for to seken strange strondes. 

To serve halwes couthe in sondry londes } 

And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende. 

The holy hlisful martyr for to seke. 

That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke. 

Befelle, that, in that seson on a day. 

In South werk at the Tabard as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with devoute corage. 

At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wei nine and twenty in a corapagme 
Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felawship, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
jThat toward Canterbury woldeii ride. ^ 

SUie chambres and the stables w- ven wide, 

/Hd d wel we weren esed atte hfaiiy a 
/ feetwtd, shortly, whan the spurewell.^jon to reste, 
* ' \%1 coud I spolc.en^ugAusheldes sellon, 

\*'s wortlisonidTul wel his wit hesette 
/ \ ’ wiste'ndwight that he was in dette 
\ ■’‘^fastly didde he his governance, 

\ Or ^Vi’geiiies, and with his chevisane-ce, 

\ Is'le v-as a worthy man withalle, 

\ To ■^^^ivn, I n’ot how men him caller 

\ 

\ Qjf Oxenfoi’de also, 

\ A hadde long ygo. 

\ "'|s hors as is a rake, 

\ \ right fat, I undertake ; 

\ d "^Ave, and thevto soberly. 

\ db'sl^ia was his overest courtepy, 
i \ aadde gcten him yet no beneflce, 

\ nought worldly to have an office. 


Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteslcc 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre. 

And therto hadde he ridden, no man ferre, 

As wel in Cristendom as in Hethenesse, 

And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 

At Alisandre he was whan it was womiej 
Ful often time he hadde the hord begonne^ *^ - 
Aboven aUTSafuiSS'ln Pruce. ^ 

In Lettowe hadde he reysed arAd m Ruce, 

No cristen man so ofte of his 
In Gernade at the siege eke hadde he be 
Of Algesir, and ridden in Belmarie. 

At Leyes was he, and at Satalie, 

Whan they were wonne ; and in the Crete see 
At many a noble armee hadde he be. 

At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiftene, 

And foughten for our faith at Tijimissene 
In listes thries, and ay slain his fo. 

This like worthy knight hadde ben also ^ « 

Somtime with the lord of t 

Agen anotlier hethen in Turkie : ^ 

And evermore he hadde a sovereme pris. ^ 

And thoughjhjathe was worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yet ho vilanie ne sayde^ 

In alle his lif, unto no manere wight. 

He was a veray 

'’“BSrfeFloT Iteii ^uofhxs araie, ^ 

His hors was good, hut he ne was not gaie. 

Of fustian he wered a gipon, 

Alle besraotred with his hahm'geon, 

For he was late ycome fro his yiage, 

And wente for to don his pilgrimage. 

With him ther was his sone a yonge Squibb, 
A lover, and a lusty bacheler, . 

With lockes crull as they were !aido m press©. 
Of twenty yere of age he was I g^s^e. 

^ even lengthe, 

StSie r^ve^^^ 

At sessions thci- to Kwle 

. ■ Fal often time he was “XL ’ 

An anelace and a gipciere all onsSfly-'-'-J 
Heng at his girdel, white as morwe 
A shereve hadde he ben, and , a conn'd-.^ 

Was no wlier swiche a worthy vavasouip®' 
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Singing lie was, or fioyting nlle the day, 

Me was as fre&slie as is the inonetli of May.^ 
Short was his gouiie, with sieves long and wide. 
Wei conde he sitte on hors, and fayre ride. 

He conde songes make, and wel endite, 

Juste and eke dance, and wel poui’trale and write. 
So hote he loved, that by nightertale 
He slep no more than doth the nightingale. 

Curteis he was, lowly, and servisahle, 

And carf before his fader at the table. 

A Yema-N hadde he, and scrvantes no mo 
At that time, for him luste to x'ide so ; 

And he was cladde in cote and hode of grene. 

A shefe of peacock arwes bright and kene 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftily. 

Wel coude he dresse his takel yomanly : 

His arwes drooped not with fethercs lowe. 

And in his hond he bare a mighty bowe. 

A not-hed hadde he, ith a bi'oune visage. 

Of wood-craft coude he wel alle the usage. 

Upon his arme he bare a gaie bracer, 

And by Ins side a swerd and a bokeler, 

And on that other side a gaie daggere, 
llarneised wel, and sharpe as point of spere : 

A Cristofre on Iiis brest of silver shene. 

An home he bare, the baudrik was of grene. 

A forster was he sothely as I gesse. 

Tlier was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 

That of hire smiling was ful simple and coy ; 

Hire gretest othe n’as but by Seiiit Eloy ; 

And she was cleped madaine Eglentine. 

Fnl wel she sange the service deviiie, 

Entunod in hire nose ful swetely ; 

And Prenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte bowe, 

For Frencho of Paris was to hire uiiknowe. 

At mete was she wel ytaughte withalle ; 

She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 

Ne wecte hire fingres in hire sauce depe. 

Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe, 
Thatte no drope no fell upon hire brest. 

1 11 curtesie was sette ful moche hire lest. 

Hire over lippe wiped she so dene. 

That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grese, whan she dionken hadde hix’e di’auglit. 
Ful semcly after hire mete she raiiglit. 

And sikeriy she as of grete disport. 

And ful plesant, and amiable of poi’t. 

And peined hire to controfeteii cliei’e 
Of court, and ben estatelicli of manex'C, 

And to ben li olden digue of I’evei’once. 

But for to speken oi hire conscience, 

She was so charitable and so pitous. 

She wolde wepe if that she saw a raous 
Cauglite in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde. 

Of S'.uale lioundes hadde she, that she fedde 
VVitli rested flesh, and milk, and wastel brede 
But sore wept she if on of hem wei’e dede, 

C’' if men smote it with a yex'de smert : 

And all was conscience and tendre herte._ 

_P\d semely hire wimple ypincheji,.;" 

Ilii’e nose tretis ; Jiire oyen_jis*»"^~’* 

Hire mouth ful 
But fcikorly she ha(|d^ 

It vas almost 
For hai’diiy si 
Ful fetis-^ 

Cf smale / 


A pair of bedes, gauded all with grene ; 

And theron heiig a broclie of gold ful shene. 

On whiche was fii’st ywiaten a crouned A; 

And aftei’, Amor vincit omnia. 

Another Nonne also with hire hadde she, 

That was liii*e chapclleine, and Pbeesies tlire. 

A Monk ther was, a fayre for the mats trie, 

An out-ridei», that loved venerie ; 

A manly man, to ben an abbot able. 

Ful many a deinte hoi’s hadde he in stable . 

And whan he rode, men mighte his hridel here 
Gingeling in a whistling wind as clere, 

And eke as loude, as doth the chapell belle, 

Ther as this lord was keper of the celle. 
i The reule of seint IMaure and of seint Beneit, 

I Because that it was olde and somdele sti'eit, 
j This like monk lette olde thinges pace, 

' And held after the newe woidd the trace. 

He yave not of the text a pulled hen. 

That saith, that hunters bon not holy men j 
Ne that a monk, whan he is i-ekkeles, 

Is like to a fish that is wateides ; 

I This is to say, a monk out of his cloistre. 

This like text held he not worth an oistre. 

And I say his opinion was good. 

What shulde he studio, and make himselven woosj 
Upon a book in cloistre ahvay to pore, 

Or swinken with his hondes, and laboure, 

I As Austin bit I how shal the woi’Id be sexwed ? 
Let Austin have his swink to him I’esei’ved. 
Therfore he w^as a prickasonre a right : 
Gi’eihoundes bo hadde as swifk.gsJp3il-of flight : 
Of pricking and of hunting iortE«rii£> re ^ 

Was all his lust, fur no cost woldo he spai’e, 

1 saw his sieves pui’filed at the hond 
With gi'is, and that the finest of the loud. 

And for to fasten his hood under his chinne. 

He hadde of gold yw'rought a cux'ious piinie s 
A love-kiiotte in the greter end ther was. 

His bed was balled, and shone as any glas. 

And eke his face, asut hadde ben anoint. 

He was a lord ful la^and in good point. 

His even stepc, and I'ollmg in his lied, 

That stemed as a forneis of a led. 

His botes souple, his hors in gx’et estat, 

Now certainly he was a fayre prelat. 

He was not pule as a forpined gost, 

A fat swan loved he host of any X’ost. 

His palfrey was as broune as is a bery. 

A Frdre th^was, a wanton and a meiy. 


A Limitoui' 
In all the or 
So moche 
He hadde, 
Of yonge/ 
Until hi/ 
Fill we^ 
With f 
And 


olempne man. 

S is non that can 

laigage«^ 
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THE PBOLOGtJE. 


Tins noble dorste make avant. 

That fii’st ^ repentant. 

Out of tlie^ hard is of his lierte, 

And this wepe although him sore smerte. 
That if ~ weping and praieres. 

For silver to the poure frei’es 

■]s.r *iis tippet was ay farsed ful of kniyes, 

And piuiies, for to given fayre wives. 

And certainly he hadde a mery note. 

Wei coude lie singe and jdaien on a roteL 
Of yeddingcs he bare utterly the pvis. 

His nekke was white as the flour de lis. 

Tlierto lie strong was as a champioun^ 

And knew wel the taveriies in every toun, 

And every hosteler and gay lapstere. 

Better than a laZar or a beggere. 

For unto swiclie a worthy man as he 
Accor detli nought, as by his faculte, 

To haven with stke lazars ae<][uaiutance. 

It is not honest, it may not avance. 

As for to delen with no swiche pouraille. 

But all wdth riche, and sellers of vitaille. 

And o\er all, ther as profit shuld arise, 
Curteis he was, and lowly of servise. 

Ther n’as no man nowher so vertuous. 

He was the beste begger in all liis hous : 

And gave a certaine ferine for the grant, 

Non of his bretlieren came in Iiis haunt. 

For though a wide we hadde but a shoo, 

( So plesant was his J/i prtncipio) 

Yet wold he have a ferthiiig or he went. 

His ponrehas was wel better than his rent. 

And x-age he coude as it hadde ben a whelp. 

In lovedayes, ther coude he mochel help. 

For ther was he nat like a cloisterere, 

With thredbare cope, as is a poure scolore, 

But he was like a maister or a pope. 

Of double worsted was his semicope. 

That round was as a belle out of the presse. 
Somwhat he lisped for his wantonnesse, 

To make his English swete upon his tonge ; 
And in his harping, whan that he hadde songe, 
His oyen twinkeled in Ins lied aright. 

As don the sterres in a frosty night. 

This worthy limitour was cleiied Huberd. 

A Makchant was ther with a foi’ked herd, 
In mottelee, and highe on hors he sat, 

And on his hed a Flauiidrish bever hat. 

His botes elapsed fayre and fetisly. 

His resons spake he ful solempiiely, 

Souning ahvay tlie cncrese of his winning. 

He wold the see w'ere kept for any thing 
Betwixen Middelburgli and Orewell. 

Wel coud he in eschanges slieldos selle. 

This worthy man ful wel his wit besette ; 

Ther woste no wight that he was in dette. 

So stedefastly didde he his governance. 

With his bargemes, and with his chevisancc. 
Forsothe he was a worthy man withalle. 

But so til to sayii, I n’ot how men him calle. 

A Clerk tlicr was of Oxenforde also, 

That unto logike hadde long ygo. 

As lene was his hors as is a rake. 

And he was not right fat, I undertake ; 

But loked hohve, and therto soberly. 

Ful thx*edbai*e was his overest courtepy, 

For he hadde geten him yet no benefice, 

Ne was nought worldly to Iiave an office. 




For him was lever lian at liis beddes bed 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red. 

Of Aristotle, and his philosopMe, 

Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie. 

But ail be that he was a philosophre. 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofi*e, 

But all that he might of his frendes hentej^ 

On bokes and on lerning he it speiite. 

And besily gan for the soules praie 
Of hem, that yave liim wherwitli to scolaie. 

Of studie toke he moste cure and hede. 

Not a w'ord spake he more than was nede ; 

And that was said in forme and reverence, 

And short and quike, and ful of high sentence. 
Souning in moral vertue was his speche. 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 

A Sergeant oe the Lawe ware and wise, 
That often, hadde yben at the paruis, 

Ther was also, ful liche of excellence. 

Discrete he was, and of gret reverence : 

He semed swiche, his wordes were so wise, 
Justice he W'as ful often in assise. 

By patent, and by pleine commissioun ; 

For his science, and for his high renoun, 

Of fees and robes had he many on. 

So grete a pourchasour was nowliei* non. 

All xvas fee simple to him hi effect, 
tiis pourcliasing might not ben in suspect. 
Nowher so besy a man as he ther n’as. 

And yet he semed besier than he was. 

In termes hadde he cas and domes alle, 

' That fro the time of king Will, w^ei'en fallc. 

' Therto lie coude endite, and make a thing, 
j Ther coude no wight pinche at his writing. 

I And every statute coude he plaine by rote. 

He rode but homely in a medlee cote, 

I Girt with a semt of silk, wuth barres smale j 
Of his array tell I no longer tale. 

A Frankelein was in this compagnie ; 
White was his herd, as is the dayesie. 

Of his complexion he w’as sanguin, 

Wel loved he by the morwe a sop in wrin. 

To liven in delit was ever his wone, 

For he was Ejiicures owen sone, 

That held opinion, that pleiii delit 
Was voraily felicite paxfite. 

An housholdex”, and that a grete was ho ; 

Seint Julian he was in his contree. 

His bx’ede, his ale, was alway after on ; 

A better envyned man was no wher non. 
Withouten bake mete never was his hous, 

Of fish and flesh, and that so ]>lenteoxis, 

It snewed in his hous of mete and drinke. 

Of alle deintees that men coud of thinke. 

After the sondiy sosons of the yei^e. 

So changed he his mete and his soupere. 

Ful maixy a fat jiartrich hadde he in mewe, 
And many a breme, and manj'* a luce in stewo. 
Wo was his coke, but if his sauce were 
Foinaiit and pliarpe, and redy all his gere. 

His table dormant in his hallb alway 
Stode redy covered alle the longe day. 

At sessions ther was he lord and sme. 

Ful often time he was knight of the sliix’e. 

An anelace and a gipciei*e all of silk, 

Heng at his girdel, white as morwe milk, 

A shoreve hadde he ben, and a countour. 

W as no wher swiche a worthy vavasour. 
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An Haberdasher, and a Carpenter, 

A Webbe, a Heyer, and a Tapiser, 

Were alie y clothed in o Hvere, 

Of a solempne and grete fraternite. 

Fni freshe and newe hir gere y piked was. 

Hir knives were ycliaped not with hi*as, 

But all with silver wrought ful dene and wel, 

Hir girdeles and hir pouches every del. 

Wel seined eclie of hem a fayre burgeis. 

To sitten in a gild halle, on the deis. 

Everich, for the wisdom that he can, 

Was shapelich for to ben an alderman. 

For catel hadden they ynough and rent, 

And eke hir wives wolde it wel assent : 

And elles certainly they wore to blame. 

It is ful fayre to ben ycleped madame. 

And for to gon to vigiies all before. 

And have a mantel reallieh ybore. 

A Coke they hadden with hem for the nones. 
To boile the chikenes and the marie bones. 

And poudre marchant, tart and galingale. 

Wel coude he knowe a draught of London ale. 

He coude roste, and sethe, and hroile, and frie, 
Maken mortrewes, and wel bake a pie. 

But gret harm was it, as it thoughte me. 

That on his shinrie a mormal hadde he. 

For blanc manger that made he with the best. 

A Shipman was ther, woned fer by West : 

For ought I wote, he was of Dertemoutli. 

Ho rode upon a rouncie, as he couthe. 

All in a goune of falding to the knee. 

A dagger hanging by a las hadde hee 
About his nekke under his arm adoun. 

The hote summer hadde made his lieB'e al broun. 
And certainly he was a good felaw. 

Pul many a draught of win he hadde draw 
X^rom Burdeux ward, while that the chapman slepe. 
Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 

If that he faught, and hadde the higher hand. 

By water he sent hem home to every land. 

But of his craft to reken wel his tides, 

His stremes and his strandes him besides. 

His herherwe, his mone, and his lodemanage, 
Ther was non swiche, from Hull unto Cartage. 
Hardy he was, and wise, I undertake ; 

With many a tempest hadde his herd be shake. 
He knew wel alie the havens, as they were. 

Fro Gotland, to the Cape de finistere, 

And every creke in Bretagne and in Spaiue : 

His barge ycleped was the Magdelaine. 

With us ther was a Doctour or Piiisike, 

In all this world ne was ther non him like 
To speke of phi&ike, and of surgerie : 

For he was grounded in asti*onomie. 

He kept his patient a ful gret del 
In houres by his magike naturel. 

Wel coude he fortiinen the ascendent 
Of his images for his patient. 

He knew the cause of every maladie, 

Were it of cold, or hote, or moist, or dx*ie. 

And wher engendred, and of what humour. 

He was a vcrary parfite practisour. 

The cause j knowe, and of his harm the rote. 
Anon he gave to the sike man his bote. 

Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 
To send him dragges, and his lettuaries. 

For eche of hem made other for to winne : 



Hir fpendship n'as not newe to beginiie./ 
Wel knew he the old Esculapius, i 
And Dioscorides, and eke Rufus ; ^ 

Old 1 [ippocras, Hali, and Gallien j 
Serapion, Basis, and Avicen ; 

Averrois, Damascene, and Constantin j| 
Bernard, and Gatisden, and Gilbertin. 

Of his diete mesurable was he. 

For it was of no superfluitee. 

But of gret nourishing, and digestible. 
His studie was but litel on the Bible. 

In sanguin and in perse he clad was alie 
Lined with taffata, and with sendalle. 
And yet he w'as but esy of dispence : 

He kepte that he waii in the pestilence. 
For gold in phisike is a cordial ; 
Therfore he loved gold in special. 


A good W IF was ther of beside Bathe, 

But she was som del defe, and that was scathe. 

Of cloth making she hadde swiche an haunt, 

She passed hem of Ipres, and of Gaunt. 

In all the parish wif ne was ther non. 

That to the offring before hire shulde gen, 

And if ther did, certain so wroth was she, 

That she was out of alie charitee. 

Hire coverchiefs weren ful tine of ground ; 

I dorste swere, they weyeden a pound ; 

That on tho Sonday were upon hire hede. 

Hire hosen weren of fine scarlet rede, 

Ful streite yteyed, and shoon ful moist and newe 
Bold was hire face, and fayre and rede of hew. 
She was a worthy woman all hire live, 
Housbondes at the chirche dore had she had five, 
Withouten other corapagnie in youthe. 

But therof nedeth not to speke as nouthe. 

And thries hadde she ben at Jcrusaleme. 

She hadde passed many a strange sireme. 

At Rome she hadde ben, and at Boloine, 

In Galice at Seint J ames, and at Coloin e. 

She coude moche of wandring by the way, 
Gat-tothed was she, sothly for to say. 

Upon an ambler esily she sat, 

Y wimpled wel, and on hire hede an hat, 

As hrodc as is a bokeler, or a targe. 

A fote-mantel about hire hippes large, 

And on hire fete a pair of sporres sharpe. 

In felawship wel coude she laughe and earpe 
Of remedies of love she knew perchance, 

For of that arte she coude the olde dance. 


A good man ther was of religioun. 

That was a poure Persone of a toun : 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche. 
His parishens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversite ful patient : 

And swiche he was ypreved often sithes. 

Ful loth wei’e him to cursen for his tithes, 
But rather wolde he yeven out of doute, 
Unto his_poure parishens aboute, 
Ofjps^ffring, and eke of his substance. 
*i2ecoude in litel thing have suffisance. 

Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder. 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder. 
In sikenesse and in mischief to visite 
The ferrest in his parish, moche and iite, 
Upon his fete, and in his hand a stai^ 
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This noble ensamplo to his shepe he yaf. 

That first he wrought, and afterward he taught. 
Out of the gospel he the wordes caught, ' 

A ud this figure he added yet therto, 

That if gold ruste, what shuld ireii do ? 

For if a preest be foule, on whom we trust. 

No wonder is a lewed man to rust : 

And shame it is, if that a preest take kepe, 

*To see a shitten shepherd, and dene shepe ; 

Wei ought a pi'eest ensample for to yeve. 

By his clenenesse, how his shepe shulde live. 

He sette not his benefice to hii’e. 

And lette his shepe acombred in the mire. 

And ran unto London, unto Seint Poules, 

To seken him a chanterie for soules, 

Or with a brotherhede to be with old : 

But dwelt at home, and kepte wel his fold. 

So that the wolf ne made it not miscaine. 

He was a shepherd, and no mercenarie. 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 

He was to sinful men not dispitous, 

Ne of lus speche dangerous ne digne, 

But in his teching discrete and benigne. 

To drawen folk to heven, with fairenesse. 

By good ensample, was his hesinesse : 

But it were any persone obstinat. 

What so he were of liighe, or low estat, 

Him wolde he snibben sharply for the nones. 

A better preest I trowe that nowher non is. 

He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, ^ 

He taught, but first he folwed it himselve.i/ 

With him ther was a Plowman, was his brother. 
That hadde ylaid of dong ful many a fother. 

A trewe swiuker, and a good was he, 

Living m pees, and parfite charitee. 

God loved he beste with alle his. herte 
At alle times, were it gain or smerte, 

And than his neighebour right as himselve. 

He wolde thresh, and therto dike, and delve, 

For Cristes sake, for every poure wight, 
Withoiiten hire, if it lay in his might. 

His tithes paied he ful fajx’e and wel 
Both of his propre swinke, and his catel. 

In a tabard he rode upon a mere. % 

Ther w^as also a reve, and a millere, 

A sompnour, and a pardoner also, 

A manciple, and myself, ther n’ere no mo. 

The Miller, was a stout carl for the nones, 

Ful bigge he was of braun, and eke of bones ; 
That proved wel, for over all ther he came, 

At wrastling he wold here away the I’am. 

He was short sliuldered brode, a thikke gnarre, 
Ther n'as no dore, that he n’olde lieve of barre, 
Or breke it at a renniug with his hede. 

His herd as any so we or fox was red^ 

And therto brode, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A wert, and theron stode a tufte of heres. 

Rede as the bristles of a sowes eres. 

His nose-thirles blacke were and wide. 

A swerd and bokeler bare he by his side. 

His mouth as wide was as a forneis. 

He was a jangler, and a goliardeis. 

And that was most of smne, and harlotries. 

Wel coude he stelen come, and tollen thries. 

And yet he had a thomb of gold parde. 


A white cote and a blew bode -wered he. 

A baggepipe wel coude he blowe and soune, 
And thei'withall he brought us out of toune. 

A gentil Manciple was ther of a temple. 

Of which acliAtours migliten take ensemple 
For to ben wise in bying of vitaille. 

For whether that he paide, or toke by taille, 
Algate he waited so in his achate, 

Tliat he was ay before in good estate. 

Now is not that of God a ful fayre grace, 

That swiche a lewed mannes wit shal pace 
The wisdom of an hope of lered men 2 
Of maisters had he mo than thries ten. 

That were of lawe expert and curious : 

Of which ther was a dosein in that hous, 
Worthy to ben stewardes of rent and lond 
Of any lord that is in Engleloiid, 

To maken him live by his propre good, 

In honour detteles, but if he w'ere wood, 

Or live as scarsly, as him list desire ; 

And able for to helpen all a shire 
In any cas that mighte iallen or happe ; 

And yet this manciple sette liir aller eappe. 

The Reve was a sleiidre colerike man. 

His herd was shave as iieighe as ever ho can. 
His here was by his eres round yshorne. 

His top was docked like a preest beforne. 

Ful longe were his legges, and ful iene, 

Ylike a staff, ther was no calf yseiie, , 

Wel coude he kepe a garner and a binne : 

Ther was non auditour coude on him winne. 
Wel wiste he by the drought, and by the rain. 
The yelding of liis seed, and of his grain. 

His lordes shepe, his nete, and his deirie. 

His swine, his hors, his store, and his pultrie, 
Were holly in this reves governing, 

And by his covenant yave he rekening, 

Sin that his lord was twenty yere of age ; 

Ther coude no man bring him in arerage. 

Ther n’as baillif, no herde, ne other bine, 

That he ne knew his sleight and, his covine : 
They were adradde of him, as of the deth. 

His wonning was ful fayre upon an heth, 

With grene trees yshadewed was his place. 

He coude better than his lord poiu’chace 
Ful riche he was ystorcd privily. 

His lord wel coude he plcsen subtilly, 

To yeve and lene him of his owen good, 

And have a thank, and yet a cote and hood. 

In youthe he lemed hadde a good mistere. 

He was a %vel good wright, a carpentere. 

This reve sate upon a right good stot. 

That was all pomelee grey, and highte Scot. 

A long surcote of perse upon he hade. 

And by his side he bare a rusty blade. 

Of Norfolk was this reve, of which I tell, 
Beside a toun, men clepen Baldeswell. 

Tacked he was, as is a frere, aboute, 

And ever he rode tho hinderest of the route. 

A Sompnour was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a fire-red cherubinnes face, 

For sausefleme he was, with eyen narwe. 

As hote he was, and hkei'ous as a spar we, 
With scalled browes blake, and pilled herd s 
Of his visage children were sore aferd. 

Ther n’as quiksilver, litarge, ne brimaton. 
Boras, ceruse, ne oile of tartre non, 

I Ne oinement that wolde dense or bite, 
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riiat him might lislpeii of his whelkes white, 

Ne of the kiiobbes sitting on his chekes. 

W el loved he garlike, onions, and lekes. 

And for to drinke strong win as rede as blood. 
Than wolde he speke, and ciie as he were wood, 
And whan that he wel dronken had the win. 
Than wold he speken no word hnt Latin. 

A fewe termes coude he, two or three, 

That he had lerned out of sora dcCTee ; 

No wonder is, he herd it all the day. 

And eke ye knowon wel, how tliat a jay 
Can elepen watte, as wel as can the pope. 

But who so wolde in other thing him grope. 

Than hadde he spent all his philosophie. 

Ay, Questio quid jims^ wolde he crie. 

He was a gcntil harlot and a kind ; 

A better felaw shiilde a man not find. 

He wolde suffre for a quart of w*ine, 

A good felaw fo have his concubine 
A twelve month, and excuse him at the full. 

Ful prively a finch eke conde he pull. 

And if he found owhere a good felawe. 

He wolde techon him to have non awe 
In swiche a cas of the archedekenes curse ; 

But if a mannes soule were in his purse ; 

For in his purse he slnilde ypunished be. 

Furse is tlie arehodekens helie, said he, 
jBut wel I 'woto, he lied right in dede : 
^'^k^rsing ought eehe gilty man him drede. 

A Si right as assoiling saveth, 

For or* ware him of a iu/mjicamt, 

|r n danger hadde he at his owen gise 
^®he jonge girles of the diocise, 

And knew hir conseil, and was of hir rede. 

A gerlond hadde lie sette upon his hede, 

As gret as it were fox' an alestake : 

A bokeler hadde he made him of a cake. 

■With him ther I’ode a gentil PAB.DO^XRE 
Of Rouncevall, his frend and his compere. 

That streit was comen from the court of Rome. 
Fill loude he sang, Come hither, love, to me. 

This sompnour bare to him a stiff burdoun. 

Was never trompe of half so gret asoun. 

This pardoner had here as yelwe as wax, 

But sinoth it lieisg, as doth a strike of flax : 

By unees heng his lokkes that he hadde. 

And tlierwith he his shuklers overspividde. 

F III tliinno it lay, by culpoiis on and on, 

But hode, for jolite, no nered he non, 

For it nas trussed up in his wallet. 

Him thought he rode al of the newe get, 
Dishevelo, sauf his cappo, he rode all bai'e. 

Swiehe glaring oyeii liadde he, as an hare. 

A vernicle hadde he sewed upon his capiie. 

His wallet lay beforne him in Iiis lappe, 

Bret-ful of pardon come from Rome al hote. 

A vois he hadde, as smale as hath a goto. 

No herd hadde he, ne never non shulde have. 

As smothe it was as it were newe shave ; 

I trowe he were a gelding or a mare. 

But of his craft, fro Berwike unto Ware, 

Ne was ther swiche an other pardoiiere. 

I For ill his male he hadde a pilwebere. 

Which, as he saide, was oure ladies veil ; 

He saide,_lie hadde a gobbet of the seyl 
llmtte seint Peter had, whan that he went 
Upon the see, till Jesii Crist him hent. 

He had a crois of laton ful of stones, 

And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. ^ 


But with these reiikes, wlianne that he fond 
A poure persone dwelling up on lond, 

Upon a day he gat him more moneie 
Than that the persone gat in monethes tweie. 

And thus with fained flattering and japes, 

He made the persone, and the pcple, his apes. 

But trewely to tellen atte last. 

He was in chirche a noble ecclesiast. 

Wel coude he rede a lesson or a storie, 

But alderbe&t he sang an oflertorie : 

For wel he wiste, whan that song was songe, 

He muste preche, and wel afile his tonge, 

To winne silver, as he right wel coude : 

Therfore he sang the meiner and loude. 

Now have I told you shortly in a clause, 

Th’ estat, tli’ araie, thenombre, and eke the cause 
Why that assembled was this compagnie 
In Soutliwerk at this gentil hostelrie. 

That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle. 

But now is time to jou for to telle, 

How that we baren us that ilke night. 

Whan we were in that hostelrie alight. 

And after woi I telle of our viage, 

And all the remeuant of our pilgrimage. 

But flrste I praie you of your cui'tesie, 

That ye ne arette it not my vilanie, 

Though that I plainly speke in this matere, 

To tellen you hir wordes and hir chere ; 

Ne though I speko hir wordes proprely. 

For this ye knoweii al so w'el as I, 

Who so shall telle a tale after a man. 

He moste reherse, as neiglie as ever ho can, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge. 

All speke he never so rudely and so large ; 

Or elles he moste tellen his tale iiiitrewe, 

Or feinen tliinges, or finden woi-des newe. 

He may not spare, although he were liis brother, 
He moste as wel sayn o wox’d, as an othei*. 

Crist spake himself ful brode in holy writ, 

And wel ye woto no vilanie is it. 

Eke Plato sayeth, who so can him rede, 

The wordes moste ben cosin to the dede. 

Also I pi'aie you to foi'give it me. 

All have I not sette folk in hir dcgi’ee. 

Here in this tale, as that they shulclen stonrle. 

My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 

Gret chere made oure hoste us eveinch on. 

And to the souper sette he us anon : 

And served us with vitaille of the boste. 

Sti'oug was the win, and wel to drinke us leste. 

A semely man our hoste was with alle 
For to han ben a marshal in an halle. 

A large man he was with eyen stope, 

A fairer burgeis is ther non in Chepe : 

Bold of his speche, and wise and n el ytaiiglit. 

And of manhood him lacked riglite naught. 

Eke therto was he right a mery man. 

And after souper plaien he began. 

And spake of mii’the amonges other tliinges. 

Whan that we Iiadden made oiii* rekeninges 5 
And saide thus ; Now, loi*dinges, trewely 
I Ye ben to me welcome right liei*tily : 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal not lie, 

I saw nat this yere swiche a compagnie 
At ones in this hex'bervve, as is now, 

Fayii wolde^ I do you mirthe, and I wiste how, 
/And of a mirthe I am right now bethought, 

To don you, ese, and it shall coste yon nought. 
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Ye gon to Canterbury ; God you spede, 

The blifoful martyr quite you your inede ; 

And wel I wot, as ye gon by the way. 

Ye shapen you to talken and to play : 

For trewely comfort ne mirtlie is non, 

To riden hy the way dombe as the ston : 

And therfore wold I maken you disport. 

As I said erst, and don >ou some comfort. 

And if you liketli aile by on assent 
Now for to stonden at my jugement: 

And for to wercben as I shal you say 
To-morwe, whan ye riden on the way, 

Now by my faders soule that is ded, 

But ye be mery, smiteth of my bed. 

Hold up yonr hondes withouten more speclic. 

Onr conseil was not longe for to seche ; 

Us thought it was not worth to make it wise. 

And granted him withouten more aviso. 

And had him say his verdit, as him leste. 

Lordingcto, ^quod he) nowherkenethfortliebeste; 
But take it nat, I pray you, in disdain ; 

This is the point, to speke it plat and plain. 

That eehe of you to shorten with youre nay. 

In this viage, sbal tellen tales tway, 

To Canterbury -ward, I mene it so. 

And homeward he shall tellen other two. 

Of aventures that whilom ban befalle. 

And which of you that beretli him best of alle, 
That is to sayn, that telleth in this cas 
Tales of best sentence and most solas, 

Shal have a souper at yonre aller cost 
Here in this place sitting by this post, 

Whan that ye comen agen from Canterbury. 

And for to maken you the more mery, 

I wol myselven gladly with you ride. 

Right at min owen cost, and be your gide. 

And who that wol my jugement withsay, 

Shal pay for alle we spenden by the way. 

And if ye vouehesauf that it be so, 

Telle me anon withouten wordes mo, 

And I wol erly shapen me therfore. 

This thing was granted, and our othes swore 
With ful glad herte, and praiden him also, 

That he wold vouehesauf for to don so, 

And that ho wolde ben our governour. 


And of our tales juge and reportour, 

And sette a souper at a certain pris ; 

And we wol reuled ben at his devise, 

In highe and lowe : and thus by on assent, 

Wo ben accorded to his jugement. 

And therupoii the win was fette anon. 

We dronken, and to rcste wenten eclie on, 
Withouten any lenger tarying. 

A-morw'e whan the day began to spring. 

Up rose our hoste, and was our aller cuk, 

And gaderd us togeder in a flok, 

And forth we riden a litel more than pas, 

Unto the watering of Seint Thomas : 

And ther our lioste began his hors arest, 

And said© ; lordes, herkeneth if you lest. 

Ye wete your forword, and I it record. 

If even-song and morwe-song accord, 

Let se now who shal telle the first tale. 

As ever mote I drinken win or ale, 

Who so is rebel to my jugement, 

Shal pay for alle that by the way is spent. 

Now draweth cutte, or that ye forther twinne. 

He which that hath the shortest shal beginne. 

Sire knight, (quod he) my maistei* and my lord,' 
Now draweth cutte, for that is min accord, 

Cometh nere, (quod he) my lady prioresse, 

And ye, sire clex’k, let be your shamefastnesse, 

Ne studieth nought ; lay hand to, every man. 

Anon to draweii every wight began, # 

And sliortly for to tellen as it was. 

Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas. 

The sothe is this, the cutte felle on the knight, 

Of which ful blith and glad was every wight ; 

And tell he must his tale as was reson. 

But forword, and by composition, 

As ye ban herd ; what nedeth wordes mo % 

And whan this good man saw that it was so, 

As he that wise was and obedieiSS 
To kepe his forword by his free assent, 

He saide ; sithen 1 shal begin this game, 

What % welcome be the cutte a goddes name. 

Now let us ride, and herkeneth what I say. 

And with that word we riden forth our way \ 
And he began with right a mery chere 
His tale anon, and saide as ye shul here. 


THE KNIGHTES TALE. 


Whilom, as olde stories tellen us, 

Ther was a duk that highte Thcseiio. 

Of Athenes he was lord and governour, 

And in his time swiche a conquerour, 

That greter was ther non under the sonne. 

Ful many a riche oontree had he wonne. 

What with his wisdom and his chevalrie, 

He eonquerd all the i*egne of Feminie, 

That whilom was ycleped Scythia ; 

And wedded the fresshe queue Ipolita, 

And brought hire home with him to his contree 
With mochel glorie and gret solerapnitee. 

And eke hire yonge suster Emelie. 

And thus with victorie and with inelodie 
Ijet I this worthy duk to Athenes ride, 

And all his host, in armes him beside. 

And certes, if it n’ere to long to here. 


I I wolde have told you fully the man ere, 
j How wonnen was the regne of Feminie, 

By Theseus, and by his chevalrie ; 

And of the grete hataille for the nones 
Betwix Athenes and the Amasones ; 

And how asseged was Ipolita 
The fame hardy queue of Scydhia ; 

And of the feste, that was at hire wedding, 
And of the temple at hire home coming. 
But all this thing I moste as now forbere. 

I have, God wot, a large feld to ere ; 

And weke ben the oxen in my 

The remenant of my tale is lonp'i^^ow. 

I wil not letten eke non of buto. 

Let every felaw telle his talQ>*^®joute, 

And let se now who shal huper wfnne 
Ther as I left, I wil or eine. 

‘ Jy all thy 
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Tills dulcj of whom I made mentioun. 

Whan he was comen almost to the toun, 

In all his wele and in his moste pride. 

He was ware, as he cast his eye aside, 

Wher that ther kneled in the highe wey 
A. compagnie of ladies, twey and twey, 

Eche after other, clad in clothes blake : 

But swiclie a crie and swiche a wo they make. 
That in this world n'is creature living. 

That ever herd swiche another waimenting. 

And of this crie nc wolde they never stenten, 

Till they the reines of his bridel henten. 

What folk he ye that at min home coming 
Perturben so my festo with crying ? 

Q,uod Theseus , have ye so grete envie 
Of min honoui', that thus complaine and cinc ? 

Or who hath 3 ou misboden, or offended ^ 

Do telle me, if that it may be amended ; 

And why ye be thus clothed alle in bhike,? 

The oldest lady of hem all than spake, 

Whan she had swouned, with a dedly chere, 

'Fhat it was reuthe fox’ to seen and here. 

She sayde ; lord, to whom fortune hath 3'even 
Vietorie, and as a conquei'our to liven. 

Nought greveth us your glorie and your honour ; 
But we beseke you of mercie and socoux*. 

Have mei'cie on our woe and our distresse, 

Som drope of pitee, thui'gli thy gentillesse, 

Upon u# wretched wimmen let now falle. 

For certes, lord, ther nhs non of us alle, 

That she n’hath ben a duchesse or a queue 
Now be we caitives, as it is wel sene : 

Thanked be fortune, and hire false whele, 

That non estat ensui’eth to be wele. 

And certes, loi*d, to abiden your pi’cscnce 
Hex'e in this temple of the goddosse C leracnco 
We ban hen waiting all this fourteiiight : 

Now helpe us, lord, sin it lietli in thy might. 

I wretched w'ight, that wepe and waile thus, 
Was whilom wif to king Capaneus, 

That staxTe at Thebes, cui’sed be that day : 

And alle we that ben in this aray. 

And maken all this lamentation, 

We losten alle our husbondes at that toun, 

While that the sege therabouten lay. 

And yet now the olde Creoii, wala \\a I 
That lord is now of Thebes the citee. 

Fulfilled of ire and of iniquitee. 

He for despit, and for his tyi*annie, 

To don the ded bodies a vilanie, 

Of alle our loi'des, which that ben j'slawe. 

Hath alle the bodies on an hepe jdx’awc. 

And will not suffren hem by non assent 
Neither to ben }beried, ne ^bi’ent. 

But maketh houiides ete hem in despite. 

And with that woi’d, withouten more respite 
They fallen gi’off, and ciHeii pitouslj' ; 

Have on us wretched wimmen som mercy. 

And let our soinve sinken in thin herte. 

This geiitil duk doun from his coui’‘ser stei’te 
With hex*tc pitous, whan he herd hem spekc. 
Him though to that his herte wolde all to-brcke. 
Whan he saw hem so pitous and so mate. 

That whilom Wfji’eu of so gi’ct estate. 

And ill his armtsL.he hem all up hente. 

And hem conifoi”>d<I in ful good entente, 

And swoi*e his oth^r s he was trewe knight, 
rie wolde don so fe«Terthly his might 
Upon the t/i-ant Ci iatonAm to wreke, 

Tlxat all the peple hadde pl^hulde spekc, 




How Creon was of Theseus yserved. 

As he that hath his detli ful wel deserved. 

And I'ight anon withouten more abode 
llis banner he displaide, and forth he rode 
To Thebes ward, and all his host beside ; 

No nere Athenes n’olde he go iie ride, 

Ne take Ins ese fully half a day, 

But onward on his way that night he lay : 

And sent anon Ipohta the quene. 

And Emelie hire yonge sister shene 
Unto the toun of Athenes for to dwell : 

And foi’th he rit ; ther n’is no more to tell. 

The red statue of Mai'S with spei’e and tai’ge 
So sliineth in his white banner lai’ge, 

That all the feldes gliteren up and doun : 

And by his banner borne is his penon 
Of gold ful inche, in which ther was ybete 
The Minotaui-e which that he slew in Crete. 

Thus int this duk, thus rit this conqueroui’, 

And in his host of chevali'ie the flour, 

Txl that he came to Thebes, and alight 
Fayre in a fcld, ther as he thought to fight. 

But shortly for to speken of this thing, 

With Ci'eoxi, which that was of Thebes king, 

He fought, and slew him manly as a knight 
In plaine bataiJle, and put Ins iolk to flight : 

And by assaut he wan the citee after, 

And i*ent adoun bo the n all and spax’re, and I'after j 

And to the ladies he restored again 

The bodies of hir housbondes that were slain, 

To don the obsequies, as nas tho the gise. 

But it wei-e all to long for to devise 
Tlie gx*ete clamoui’, and the waimenting, 

Whiche that the ladies made at the brenning 
Of the bodies, and the gi’et honoui’, 

That Theseus the noble conquei’our 

Doth to the ladies, whan they from him wente : 

But shoi’tly for to telle is min entente. 

Whan that this worthy duk, this Theseus, 

Hath Ci’eon slaine, and wonnen Thebes thus, 

Still in the feld he toke all night his reste. 

And did with all the conti'ee as liim leste. 

To I’ansake in the tas of bodies dede, 

Hem for to stripe of liarneis and of wode, 

The pilloui’s dide liir hesinesse and cure, 

After the bataille and discomfiture 
And so befell, that in the tas they found, 

Thurgli girt with many a grevous bl«dy wound, 
Two yonge Liiightes ligg'mg by and by, 

Bothe in on arraes, wrought ful richely : 

Of whiche two, Arcita liighte that on, 

And he that other lughte Palamon. 

Not fully quik, iie fully ded they were, 

But by hii' cote-aimiure, and by hir gere, 

The hei-audos knew hem wel in special, 

As tho that wei'en of the blod I’eal 
Of Thebes, and of susti’en two yborne. 

Out of the tas the pilloui's ban hem toime. 

And ban hem caped soft unto the tente 
Of Theseus, and he ful sone hem sente 
I To Athenes, for to dwellen in pi’ison 
Pex’petuel, he n’oide no xaunson. 

And whan this worthy duk had thus 3’don, 

He -^oke his host, and home he lut anon 
j With laurer crouned as a conquerour ; 

: And ther he liveth in joye and in honour 
, Terme of his lif j what nedeth wordes mo I 
And in a toui*, in anguish and in wo, 

I Dwellen this Palamon and eke Arcite, 
j For evermo, ther may no gold hem quite. 
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Thus passeth yere by yere, and day by day. 

Till it felle ones in a morwe of May 
That Emelie, that fayrer was to sene 
Than is the lilie upon his stalke gi’one, 

And fresshex’ than the May with fioures newe, 
(For with the rose coloux* stx’of hix’e he we ; 

I n’ot which was the finer of hem two) 

El’ it was day, as she was wont to do. 

She was arisen, and all redy dight. 

For May wol have no slogardie a-night. 

The seson pi-iketh every gentil herte, 

And maketh him out of his slepe to sterte. 

And sayth, arise, and do thin observance. 

This maketh Emelie han I'emembi'ance 
To don honour to May, and for to rise. 

Yclothed was she fressho for to devise. 

Hii'e yelwe hei’e was bi'oided in a ti'esse. 

Behind hire hack, a yei'de long I gesse. 

And in the gardin at the sonne uprist 
She walketh up and doun w her as hire list. 

She gathex'eth fioures, pai'tie white and red, 

To make a sotel gerlond for hire hed, 

And as an angel hovenlich she song. 

The gi’ete tour, that wms so thikke and strong. 
Which of the castel was the chef dongeon, 

^Wher as these kniglites wei'en in prison, 

Of which I tolde you, and tellen shal) 

Was even joinant to the gai’din w’all, 

Ther as this Emelie had hire playing. 

Bx’ight was the sonne, and clere that morwening, 
And Palamon, this woful pinsoner. 

As was his wone, by lere of his gajlei' 

Was risen, and romed in a chambre on high, 

In which he all the noble citee sigh, 

And eke the gardin, ful of bi’anches grene, 

Ther as this fi'esshe Emelia the shene 
Was in hire walk, and romed up and doun. 

This sorwefnl prisoner, this Falamon 
Goth in his chambi'e I'oming to and fi’o, 

And to liimselfe complaining of his wo : 

That he w^as borne, ful oft he sayd, alas I 
And so befell, by aventure or cas, 

That thui’gh a window thikke of many a barre 
Of yren gret, and square as any sparre, 

He cast his eyen upon Emelia, 

And therwithal he blent and cried, a ! 

As though he stongen were unto the herte. 

And with that crie Arcite anon up sterte. 

And saide, cosin min, what eyleth thee, 

That art so pale and dedly for to see ? 

Why cridest thou ? who hath thee don offence 1 
For goddes love, take all in patience 
Our prison, for it may non other be. 

Fortune hath yeven us this adversite, 

Som wikke aspect or disposition 
Of Saturne, by som constellation. 

Hath yeven us this, although we had it sworn, 

So stood the heven whan that we were born. 

We moste endui-e : this is the short and plain. 
Tins Palamon answerde, and sayde again ; 
Cosin, foi’soth of tnis opinion 
Thou hast a vaine imagination. 

This prison caused me not for to cine. 

But I was hui't right now thux’ghout min eye 
Into min herte, that vol my bane be. 

The fayimesse of a lady that I se 
Yond in the gardin roming to and fro. 

Is cause of all my erjmg and my wo. 

I n’ot whe’r she be woman or goddesse. 

But Yenus is it, sothly, as I gesse. 


And therwithall on knees adoun he fill. 

And sayde ; Venus, if it be your will 
Yon in this gardin thus to transfigure, 

Beforn me sorweful %vretclied creature. 

Out of this prison helpe that we may scape. 

And if so be our destiiiee be shape 
By eterne word to dien in pinson. 

Of our lignage have som compassion, 

That if* so low ybrought by tyrannic. 

And with that word Axcita gaii espie 
Wher as this lady romed to and fro. 

And with that sight hire beantee hui't him so. 
That if that Palamon were wounded sore, 

Arcite is hurt as raoehe as he, or more. 

And with a sigh he sayde pitously : 

The fresshe beautee sleth me sodenly 
Of hire that rometh in the yonder place. 

And but I have hire mercie and hire grace, 

That I may seen hiie at the leste way, 

I n’am but ded ; ther n’is no more to say. 

This Palamon, whan lie these wordes herd, 
Dispitously he loked, and answerd : 

Whether sayest thou this in ernest or in jilaj * 
Nay, quod Arcite, in ernest by my fay. 

God helpe me so, me lust full yvel jiley. 

This Palamon gan knit Ins browes twey. 

It were, quod he, to thee no gret honour 
For to be false, ne for to be traytour 
To me, that am thy cosin and thy brother 
Ysworne ful depe, and eche of us to other. 

That never for to dien in the peine. 

Til that the deth departen shal us tweine, 
Neyther of us in love to hindre other, 

Ne in non other cas, my love brother j 
But that thou shuldest trewely for ther me 
In every cas, as I shuld forther thee. 

This was thin oth, and min also certain ; 

I wot it wel, thou darst it not withsain. 

Thus art thou of my conseil out of doute. 

And now tliou woldest falsly ben abonte 
To love my lady, whom I love and serve, 

And ever shal, til that min herte sterve. 

Now certes, false Arcite, thou shalt not so. 

I loved hire firste, and tolde thee my wo 
As to my conseil, and my brother sworne 
To forther me, as I have told beforne. 

For which then art ybonnden as a knight 
To helpen me, if it he in thy might. 

Or elles art thou false, I dare wel sain. 

This Arcita full proudly spake again. 

Thou shalt, quod he, be rather false than I, 

And thou art false, I tell thee utterly. 

For par amour I loved hire first or thou. 

What wolt thou sayn 1 thou wdsted nat light now 
Whether she were a woman or a goddesse. 

Thin is affection of holinesse, 

And min is love, as to a creature : 

For which I tolde thee min aventure 
As to my cosin, and roy brother sworne. 

I pose, that thou lovedest hire beforne : 

Wost thou not wel the olde clerkes sawe. 

That who shall give a lover any lawe ! 

Love is a greter lawe by my pan, 

Then may be yeven of any erthly man ; 

And therfore positif lawe, and swiche decree 
Is broken all day for love in eche degree. 

A man moste nedes love maugre his hed. 

He may not fleen it, though he shuld be ded, 

All be she maid, or widewe, or ejles wif. 

And eke it is not likely all thy hf 
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in hire grace, no more slial I J 
'"Tor wel tliou -west tbyselven veraily, 

That thoii and I be damned to prison 
Perpetuel, us gainetli no raunson. 

We strive, as did the houndes for the bone, 

They fought all day, and } et liir i>arfc was none. 
Ther came akyte, while that they were so wrothe. 
And bare away the hone betwix liem bothe. 

And therfore at the hinges court, my brotlier, 
Eclie man for himself, ther is non other- 
Love if thee lust ; for I love and ay shai : 

And sothly, leve brother, this is al. 

Here in this prison mosten we endure. 

And evericli of us take his aventure. 

Gret was the strif, and long betwix hem twey. 

If that I hadde leiser for to soy : 

But to th^ effect. It happed on a day, 

(To tell it you as shortly as I may) 

A Avorthy duk that highte Perithous, 

That felaw was to this duk Theseus 
Sin tliilke day that they were children lite, 

Was come to Atlienes, his felaw to visite. 

And for to play, as he w’as wont to do, 

For in this world he loved no man so : 

And he loved him as tendrely again. 

So wel they loved, as olde bokes sain, 

That whan that on was ded, sothly to telle. 

His felaw wente and sought him doun in helle : 
But of that stoi’ic list me not to vrite* 

Duk Perithous loved wel Arcite, 

And had him knoAvo at Thebes ycre by yere : 

And finally at reriucst and praiere 
Of Perithous, Avitliouten any raunson 
Duk Theseus him let out of prison, 

Pz'oly to gon, AAhor that him list over all. 

In awxche a gise, as T you tellen shall. 

This Avas tlie foinvord, plainly for to endite, 
Betwixen Theseus and him Arcite : 

That if so were, that Arcite were y found 
Ever in his lif, by day or night, o stound 
In any contrce of this Theseus, 

And he were caught, it was accorded thus, 

That with a SAverd ho shulde lese his bed ; 

Ther was non other rcmeclie no rede. 

But taketh his leve, and homeward he him sptsdde ; 
Let him boAvai’e, his nekke lieth to Avcdde. 

Hoav gi'et a soinve suffercth now Arcite 2 
The deth he fcleth thuigh his horte smite ; 

He wepefch, Availeth, crioth x>itously ; 

To bleen himself ho AvaitctU prively. 

He said ; Alas the day that I Avas borne I 
Noav is my pid&on Averse than beforne ; 

Now is me shape eteimally to dweile 
Not only in pux’gatoric, but in hello. 

Alas ! that e\ er I knovA Perithous. 

For elles had I dwelt Avith Theseus 
Yfetered in his prison everino. 

Than had I ben in blisse, and not in avo. 

Only the sight of hire, whom that I serve, 
Though that I never liire grace may deserve. 
Wold liav’e sufficed right ynough for me. 

0 dere cosin Palamon, quod he, 

Thin is the victorio of this aventure. 

Ful blisful in prison maxest thou endure : 

In prison 2 eertes nay, but in paradise. 

Wel hath fortune y turned thee the disc, 

That bast the sight of hire, and I th* absence. 

For possible is, sin thou hast hire presence. 

And art a knight, a worthy and an able. 

That by som cas, sin fortune is changeable, 


Thou maiest to thy desir som time atteine. 

But I that am exiled, and barreine 
Of alle gi’ace, and in so gret despaire. 

That ther n’is erthe, water, fire, ne aire, 

Ne creature, that of hem maked is. 

That may me hele, or don comfort in this, 

Wel ought I sterve in wanliope and distressvi. 
Fare wel my lif, my lust, and my gladnesse. 

Alas, why plainen men so in commune 
Of purveyance of God, or of fortune. 

That yeveth hem ful oft in many a gise 
Wel better than they can liemself devise t 
Som man desireth for to have richesse, 

That cause is of his murdre or gret sikiiesse. 

And som man wold out of his p>rison fayn, 

That in his house is of his meinie slain. 

Infinite harmes hen in this matere. 

We wote not what thing that we praien here. 

We faren as he that dronke is as a mens. 

A drouken man wot wel he hath an hous. 

But he ne wot Avhicli is the right way thider, 

And to a dronken man the way is slider. 

And eertes in this world so faren we. 

We seken fast after felicite, 

But we go Avrong ful often trewely. 

Thus we may sayen alle, and namely I, 

That wende, and had a gret opinion, 

That if I might escapen fro prison 
Than had I ben in joye and parfite hele, 

Ther now I am exiled fro my Avele. 

Sin that I may not seen you, Emelie, 

I n’am but ded ; ther n’ls no remedie. 

Upon that other side Palamon, 

Whan that he wist Arcita was agon, 

Swiche soinve he maketh, that the grete tour 
Resouned of his yelling and clamour. 

The pure fetters on his shinnes gx'ete 
Were oi his bitter salte tei’os wete. 

Alas ! quod he, Arcita cosin min. 

Of all our stidf, God wot, the fimte is thin. 

Thou walkest now in Thebes at thy lai*ge, 

And of ray wo thou yevest litel charge. 

Thou raaistj sith thou hast wisdom and manhede, 
Assemblen all the folk of our kini'ede, 

And make a werre so sharpe on this contree. 
That by som aventure, or som tretee, 

Thou maist have hire to la.dy and to wif, 

For whom that I mxist nedes lese my lif. 

For as by way of possibilitee, 

Sith thou art at thy large of prison free. 

And ai't a lord, gret is thin avantage. 

More than is min, that steiwo here in a cage. 

For I may wepe and Availe, while that I live, 
With all the wo that prison may mo yeve, 

And eke with peine that love me yeveth also, 
That doubleth all my touinnent and my wo. 

Theinvith the fii-e of jalousie up stei’te 
Within his bi'est, and bent him by the liex'te 
So Avoodly, that he like was to behold 
The box-tree, or the ashen ded and cold. 

Than said he ; 0 cruel goddes, that goverae 
This world Avith binding of your word etermj, 
And wTiten in the table of athamant 
Your parlement and your eterne gi’ant, 

What is mankind more unto you yhold 
Than is the shepe, that rouketh in the fold I 
For slain is man, right xis another beest, 

And dAvelleth eke in prison, and axrest, 

And hath siknesse, and gret adversite, 

Anti oftentimes gilteles parde. 
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What governance is in this prescience, 

That gilteles turmenteth ininocence I 
And yet encresetli this all my penance, ^ 

That man is hounden to his observance 
For Goddes sake to loten of his will, 

Ther as a beest may all his lust fulfill. 

And whan a beest is ded, lie hath no peme ; 
But man after his deth mote wepe and pleiiio, 
Though in this world he have care and wo : 
Withouten doute it maye stonden so. 

The answer of this lete I to divines, 

But wel I wote, that in this world gret pine ig. 
Alas I I see a serpent or a thefe. 

That many a trewe man hath do meschefe, 
Gon at his large, and wher him lust may turn. 
But I moste hen in prison thurgh Saturn, 

And eke thui'gh Juno, jalous and eke wood, 
That hath wel neye destruied all the ]>lood 
Of Thebes, with his waste Avalles wide. 

And Venus sloeth me on that other siclo 
For jalousie, and fere of him Arcite. 

Now wol I stent of Palamon a lite. 

And leten him in his prison still dwelle, 

And of Arcita forth 1 wol you telle. 

The sommer passeth, and the nightes long 
Encreson double wise the peines strong 
Both of the lover, and of the prisoner. 

I n’ot which hath the wofullor mistore. 

For shortly for to say, this Palamon 
Perpetuelly is damned to prison, 

In chaines and in fetters to ben ded ; 

And Arcite is exiled on his lied 
E’or evermore as out of that coutree, 

Ne never more he shal his lady see. 

You lovers axe I now this question. 

Who hath the werse, Arcite or Palamon ? 
That on may se his lady day by day, 

But in prison moste he dwcllen alway. 

That other wher him lust miiy ride or go. 

But sen his lady shal he never mo. 

Now' demetli as you liste, je that can. 

For I wol tell you forth as I began. 

Whan that Arcite to Thebes comen was, 
Ful oft a day he swelt and said alas, 

For sen his lady shal he never mo. 

And shortly to concluden all his wo, 

So mochel sorwe hadde never creature, 

That is or shal be, while the w'orld may dure. 
His slepe, his mete, his drinke is him byraffc. 
That lene he wex, and drie as is a shaft. 

His eyen holwe, and grisly to behold. 

His hewe falwe, and pale as ashen cold, 

And solitary he was, and ever alone. 

And wailing all the night, making his mone. 
And if he herde song or instrument, 

Than wold ho wepe, he miglite not be stent. 
So feble wei’e his spirites, and so low, 

And changed so, that no man coude know 
His speclie ne his vois, though men it herd. 
And in his gere, for ail the world he ferd 
Nought only like the lovers maladie 
Of Ereos, but rather ylike manie, 

Engendred of humours melancolike, 
i Befome his hed in his celle fantastike. 

I And shortly turned was all up so doun 
Both habit and eke dispositioun 
Of him, this woful lover, dan Arcite. 

What shuld 1 ail day of his wo endite 3 
Whan he endured had a yere or two 
Thifl cruel torment, and this peine and wo. 


At Thehes, in his contree, as I said, • ^ 

Upon a night in slepe as he him laid. 

Him thought how that the winged god Mercui'y 
Beforne him stood, and bad him to be mery. x 
His slepy yerde in bond he bare upright ; \ 

An hat he wered upon his heres bright. 

Arraied was this god (as he toko kope) 

As lie was whan that Argus toke his slepe ; 

And said him thus ; To Athenes shalt thou wende 
Ther is thee shapen of thy wo an ende. 

I And with that word Arcite awoke and stert. 
j Now trewely how sore that ever me smert, 

Q,uod he, to Athenes I’ight now wol I fare. 

Ne for no drede of deth shal I not spare 
To sc my lady, that I love and serve ; 

In hire presence I rekke not to sterve. 

And with that word he caught a gret mirrour. 
And saw that changed was xill his colour. 

And saw his visage all in another kind. 

And right anon it ran him in his mind. 

That sith his face was so disfigured 
Of maladie the which he had endured. 

He mighte wel, if that he hare him lowc. 

Live in Athenes evermore uukncwo, 

And sen his lady wel nigh day by day. 

And right anon he changed his aray. 

And clad him as a poure labourer. 

And all alone, save only a squier, 

That knew his privitee and all his cas, 

Which was disguised pourely as he was, 

To Athenes is he gon tlie nexte way. 

And to the coui’t he went upon a day. 

And at the gate he proffered his service, 

To drugge and draw, what so men wold devisa 
And shortly of this matere for to sayn, 

He fell in office with a chamberlain, 

The which that dwelling was with Emelie. 

For he was wise, and coude sone esple 
Of every servant, which that served hire. 

Wel coude he he wen wood, and water here, 

For he was yonge and mighty for the nones. 
And therto he was strong and big of bones 
To don that any wight can him devise. 

A yere or two he was in this service. 

Page of the chambre of Emelie the bright ; 

And Philostrate he sayde that he hight. 

But half so wel beloved a man as h®, 

Ne was ther never in court of his degre. 

He was so gentil of conditioun, 

That thurghout all the court was his renoun. 
They sa;>den that it were a charite 
That Theseus wold enhaunsen his degre, 

And putten him in worslupful service, 

Ther as he might his vertues exercise. 

And thus within a while his name is sprouge 
Both of his dedes, and of his good tonge, 

That Theseus hath taken him of nor 
That of his chambre he made him a squier. 
And gave him gold to mainteine his degre ; 

And eke men brought him out of his contra 
Fro yere to yere ful piuvely his rent. 

But honestly and sleighly he it spent. 

That no man wondred how that he it hadde. 
And thre yere in this wise his lif he ladde^ 

And bare him so in pees an eke in w'erre, 

Ther n’as no man that Theseus hath derre- 
And in this blisse let I now Ax’cite, 

And speke 1 wol of Palamon a lite. 

In derkenesse and horrible and strong prison 
This seven yere hath sitten Palamon. 
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Forpined, wliat for love and for distresse. 

Who feleth double sorwe and hevmease 
But Palamoix 1 that love distrainetli so, 

That wood out of his wit he goth for wo. 

And eke therto he is a prisonere 
Berpetuell, not only for a yere. 

Who coude rime in English proprely 
His martirdom ? forsoth it am not I, 

Therfore I passe as lightly as I may. 

It fell that in the seventh yere in May 
The thridde night, (as olde boke^ sayn, 

That all this storie tellen more plain) 

Were it by aventure or destinee, 

(As, whan a thing is shapeii, it shal be,) 

That soue after the nudiiight, Palamon 
By helping of a frend brake his prison. 

And fleeth the cite faste as he may go, 

For he had yeven drinke his gayler so 
Of a clarre, made of a certain wine, 

With Karcotikes and Opie of Thebes fine. 

That all the night though that men w-old him shake, 
The gailer slept, lie miglite not awake. 

And thus he fleeth as faste as ever he may. 

The night was short, and faste by the day, 

That nedes cost he moate himselveii hide. 

And to a gi’ove faste ther beside 
With dredful foot than stalketh Palamon. 

For shortly this was his opinion, 

That in that grove he wold him hide all day. 

And in the night than i\old he take his way 
To Thebes ward, his freiides for to prcie 
On Tlieseus to helpcn him werreio. 

And shortly, eyther he nold le&e his lif, 

Or winneii Emehe unto his wif. 

This is the effect, and his entente pleiii. 

Now wol T tiirncn to Areite agein, 

That litel wist how neighe was his care, 

Til that fortune had brought him in the snare. 
The besy larke, the messager of day, 

Salewith in hire song the morwe gray ; 

And firy Phebus risetli up so bright, 

That all the orient laugheth of the sight, 

And with hisstremes drieth in the gieves 
The silver dropes, hanging on the leves, 

And Areite, that is in the court real 
With Theseus the sijuier principal, 

Ts risen, and loketh on the mery day. 

And for to don his observance to May, 
Remembring on tbo point of Ins desire. 

He on Ills courser, sterting as the fiic. 

Is ridden to the fcldes lixm to pley, 

Out of the court, were it a mile or twey. 

And to the grove of nhich that I you told. 

By aventure Ins vvay he gaii to hold, 

To maken him a gerlond of the graves, 

Were it of woodbind or of hauthorn leves, 

And loud he song ageu the sonne shene. 

O Majc, with all thy floures and thy grene. 
Bight welcome be thou faire freshe May, 

I hope that I some grene here getten may. 

And from his courser, with a lusty herte 
Into the grove ful hastily he sterte. 

And in a path lie romed up and doun, 

Ther as by aventure tins Palamon 
Was iu a bush, that no man might him se. 

For sore afered of his deth was he. 

Nothing ne knew he that it was Areite* 

God wot he wold have trowed it ful lite. 

But soth is said, gon sithen are many yeres. 

That feld hath ey en, and the wood hath eres. 


It is ful faire a man to here him ev'en, 

For al day meten men at unset steven. 

Ful litel wote Areite of his felaw. 

That was so neigh to herken of his saw. 

For in the bush he sitteth now ful still. 

Whan that Areite had romed all his fill, 

And songen all the roundel lustily. 

Into a studie he fell sodenly, 

As don these lovers in hir queinte geres, 

Now in the crop, and now doun in the hreres. 
Now up, now doun, as bolcet in a well. 

Right as the Friday, sothly for to tell, 

Now shineth it, and now it raineth fast. 

Right so can gery Venus overcast 
The liertes of hire folk, right as hire day 
Is gerfull, lught so change th she aray. 

Selde is the Friday all the w'eke ylike. 

Whan Ai'cite had ysonge, lie gaii to sike, 

And set him doun withouten any more : 

Alas I (quod he) the day that I was bore 1 
How longe, Juno, thurgh thy crueltee 
Wilt thou werreien Thebes the citee % 

Alas ! ybrought is to confusion 

The blood real of Cadme and Amphion : 

Of Cadmus, which that was the firste man, 

That Thebes built, or firste the toun begcUi, 

And of the citee firste was crouned king. 

Of his linage am I, and his ofspring 
[ By veray line, as of the stole real : 

And now I am so caitif and so thral, 

That he that is my moital enemy, 

I serve him as his squier pourely. 

And yet doth Juno me wel more shame, 

For I dare not beknowe min owen name, 

But ther as I w^as wont to highte Areite, 

Now highte I Philostrat, not worth a mite 
Alas ! thou fell Mars, alas ! thou Juno, 

Thus hath >our ire our linage all fordo, 

Save only me, and wretched Palamon, 

That Theseus martireth in prison. 

And over all this, to slen me utterly. 

Love hath his firy dart so brenningly 
Ystiked thurgh my trewe careful hert, 

That shapen was my deth erst than my short. 
Ye slen me with your eyen, Emelie ; 

Ye hen the cause wherfore that I die. 

Of all the remenant of min other care 
Ne set I not the mountance of a tare, 

So that 1 coud don ought to your plesance. 

And with that word he fell doun m a trance 
A longe time ; and afterward up sterte 
This Palamon, that thought thurghout his herte 
He felt a colde swerd sodenly glide : 

For ire he quoke, no lenger wolde he hide. 

And whan that he had herd Arcites tale, 

As he were wood, with face ded and pale. 

He sterte him up out of the bushes tliikke, 

And sayde : False Areite, false traitour wicke. 
Now art thou hent, that lovest my lady so. 

For whom that I have all this peine and wo. 
And art my blood, and to my conseil sworn. 

As I ful oft have told thee herebeforn, 

And hast bejaped here duk Theseus, 

And falsely changed hast tliy name thus ; 

I wol be ded, or elles thou shalt die. 

Thou shalt not love my lady Emehe, 

But I wol love hire only and no mo. 

For I am Palamon thy mortal fo. 

And though that I no wepen have in this place, 
But out of prison am astert by grace. 
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I drede nought, that oyther thou shalt die. 

Or thou ne shalt nat loven Emelie. 

Chese which thou wolt, for thou shalt not asterte. 
This Arcite tho, with ful dispitous herte. 

Whan he him knew, and had his tale herd. 

As fers as a leon, pulled out a swerd, 

And sayde thus ; By God that sitteth above, 
N’ere it that thou art sike, and wood for love. 
And eke that thou no wepen hast in this place, 
Thon shuldest never out of this grove pace. 

That thou ne shuldest dien of min hond. 

For I defie the suretee and the bond. 

Which that thou saist that I have made to thee. 
What ? veray fool, thinke wel that love is free, 
And I wol love hire maugre all thy might. 

But, for thou art a worthy gcntil knight. 

And wilnest to darraine hire by bataille, 

Have here my trouth, to-morwo I will not faille, 
Withouten weting of any other wight, 

That here I wol be fonnden as a knight, 

And bringen harneis right ynough for thee ; 

And chese the beste, and leve the werste for me. 
And mete and driiike this night wol I bring 
Ynough for thee, and clothes for thy bedding. 
And if so be that thou my lady win, 

And sle me in this wode, ther I am in, 

Thou maist wel have thy lady as for me. 

This Palamon answerd, I grant it thee. 

And thus they ben departed til a-morwe. 

When eche of hem bath laid his faith to borwe. 

O Cupide, out of alle charitee I 
0 regne, that wolt no felavv have with thee ! 

Ful soth is sayde, that love ne lordship 
Wol nat, his thankes, have no felawship. 

Wel finden that Arcite and Palamon. 

Arcite is ridden anon unto the toun. 

And on the morwe, or it were day light, 

Ful prively two harneis hath he dight, 

Both suffisant and meto to darreine 
The bataille in the feld betwix hem tweine. 

And on his hors, alone as he was borne, 

He carieth all this harneis him beforne ; 

And in the grove, at time and place ysette, 

This Arciie and this Palamon ben raette. 

Tho changen gan the colour of hir face. 

Right as the hunter in the regne of Trace 
That stondeth at a gappe with a spere. 

Whan, hunted is the lion or the here. 

And hereth him come rushing in the greves, 

And breking bothe the boughes and the leves. 
And thinketh, here cometh my mortal enemy, 
Whilhouten faille, he must be ded or I j 
For eyther I mote slen him at the gappe ; 

Or he mote slen me, if that me mishappe : 

So ferden they, in changing of hir hewe. 

As fer as eyther of hem ever knewe. 

Ther n'as no good day, ne no saining. 

But streit withouten wordes rehersmg, 

Everich of hem halpe to armen other. 

As frendly, as he wei’e his owen brother. 

And after that, with sharps spares strong 
They foineden eche at other wonder long. 

Thou mightest wenen, that this Palamon 
In his fighting were as a wood leon, 

And as a cruel tigre was Arcite : 

As Wilde bores gan they togeder smite. 

That frothen white as iome for ire wood. 

Up to the ancle foughte they in hir blood. 

And in this wise I let hem fighting dwells. 

And forth I wol of Theseus jou telle. 


The destinee, mhiistre general, 

That executeth in the world ojer al 
The purveiance, that God hath sen beforna ; 

So strong it is, that though the woidd had sworne 
The contrary of a thing by ya or nay. 

Yet somtime it shall fallen on a day 
That falleth nat efte in a thousand yere. 

For certainly our appetites here, 

Be it of werre, or pees, or hate, or love. 

All is this ruled by the sight above. 

This mene I now by mighty Theseus, 

That for to hunten is so desirous. 

And namely at the grete hai*t in May, 

That in his bed ther daweth him no day, 

That he n’is clad, and redy for to ride 

With hunte and borne, and houudes him beside. 

For in his hunting hath he swiclie dehte. 

That it is all his joye and appetite 
To hen himself the grete hartes bane, 

For after Mars he serveth now Diane. 

Clere was the day, as 1 have told or this, 

And Theseus, with alle joye and hlis, 

With his Ipolita, the fayre q^uene. 

And Emelie, yclothed all in grene. 

On hunting ben they I’ldden really. 

And to the grove, that stood ther faste by. 

In which ther was an hart as men him told, 

Duk Theseus the streite way hath hold. 

And to the launde he rideth him ful right, 

Ther was the hart ywont to have his flight. 

And over a brooke, and so forth on his wey. 

This duk wol have a cours at him or twey 
With houndes, swiche as him lust to commaunde. 
And when this duk was comen to the launde, 
Under the sonne he loked, and anon 
He was ware of Arcite and Palamon, 

That foughten breme, as it were holies two. 

The hrighte swerdes wenten to and fro 
So hidously, that with the leste stroke 
It semed that it wolde felle an oke. 

But what they weren, nothing he ne wote. 

This duk his courser with his sporres smote, 

And at a stert he was betwix hem two, 

And pulled out a swerd and cried, ho ! 

No more, up peine of leaing of your bed. 

By mighty Mars, he shal anon be ded, 

That smitetli any stroke, that X may sen. 

But telieth me what mister e men ye ben. 

That ben so hardy for to fighten here 
Withouten any juge other officere, 

As though it were m listes really. 

This Palamon answered hastily. 

And saide : Sire, what uedeth wordes mo 1 
We have the deth deserved bothe two. 

Two woful wretches hen we, two caitives. 

That hen accombred of onr owen lives, 

And as thou art a rightful lord and juge, 

Ne yeve us neyther mercie ne refuge. 

And sle me first, for seinte charitee. 

But sle my felaw eke as wel as me. 

Or sle him first ; for, though thou knov; it lite 
This is thy mortal fo, this is Arcite, 

That fro thy lond is banished on his bed, 

For w'hich he hath deserved to be ded. 

[ For this is he that came unto thy gate 
And sayde, that he highte Philosti'ate. 

Thus hath he japed thee ful many a yere, 

And thou hast maked him thy chief sq[uiere. 
And this is he, that loveth Emehe. 

For sith the day is come that I shal die 
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I make plainly my confession, 
lliat I am tliilke woful Palamon, 

That hath thy prison broken wilfully. 

1 am thy mortal fo, and it am I 
That loveth so hot Emelie the bright, 

That I wold dien present in hire sight. 

Therfore 1 axe deth and my jewise. 

But sle my feiaw in the same wise, 

For both we have deserved to be slain. 

This worthy duk answerd anon again. 

And sayd. This is a short conclusion. 

Your owen mouth, by your confession 
Hath damned yon, and I wol it recorde. 

It nedeth not to peine you with the corde. 

Ye shul be ded by mighty Mars the rede. 

The quene anon for veray womaiihede 
Gan for to ivepe, and so did Emelie, 

And all the ladies in the compagnie. 

Gx*et pite was it, as it thought hem alle, 

That ever swiche a chance shnlde befalle. 

For gentil men they wei’e of gret estat. 

And nothing but for love was this debat. 

And sawe hir blody woundes wide and sore ; 
And alle criden bothe lesse and more. 

Have mercie, Lord, upon us wimmen alle. 

And on hir bare knees adoun they falle. 

And wold have kisthis feet tliei* as he stood, 
Till at the last, aslaked was his mood ; 

(For pitee reniieth sone in gentil lierte) 

And tliough he first for ire quoke and sterte. 
He hath considered shortly in a clause 
The trespas of liem both, and eke the cause : 
And althongli that his ire hir gilt accused. 

Yet in his reson he hem both excused , 

As thus ; ho thoughte wel that every man 
Wol heipe himself in love if that he can, 

A iid eke deliver himself out of prison. 

And eke his herte had compassion 
Of wimmen, for they wepten ever in on : 

And in his gentil lierte lie thoughto anon. 

And soft unto himself he sayed : fie 
Upon a lord that wol have no mercic. 

But be a leon both in word and dede. 

To hem that ben in repentance and drede. 

As wel as to a proud dispitous man, 

That wol mainteinen that he fix’st began. 

That lord hath litel of discretion, 

That ill swhiclie cas can no division : 

But wtiglieth pride and humblesse after on. 
And shortly, whan his ix*e is thus agon, 

H e gall to loken up with eyen light. 

And spake these same wordes all on hight. 

The god of love, a ! henedieite, 

How mighty and how grotc a lord is lie ? 
Again his might ther gaiiion non obstacles. 

He may be cleped a God fox* his mix’acles. 

For lie can raaken at his ov\en gise 
Of everich herte, as that him list devise. 

Lo liex'O this Arcite, and this Palamon, 

That quitely ivex'en out of my px'ison. 

And might have lived in Thebes I’eally, 

And weten i am hir mortal enemy. 

And that hir deth lith in my might also. 

And yet hath love, maugre iiir eyen two, 
Ybi'ought hem hither botlie for to die. 

Now lokeih, is not this an heigh folie ? 

Who inaye ben a fool, but if he love % 

Behold for Goddt-s sake thatsittotlx above, 

So how they blede I be they not wel ax-aied I 
'rim» hath Inr lord, the god of love, hem paied 
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Hir wages, and hir fees for hir service. 

And yet they wenen for to be ful wise. 

That serven love, for ought that may befalle. 
And yet is this the beste game of alle. 

That she, for whom they have this jolite, 

Con hem therfore as mochel thank as me. 

She wot no more of alle this hote fare 
By God, than wot a cuckow or an hare. 

But all mote ben assaied hote or cold ; 

A man mote ben a fool other yonge or old ; 

I wot it by myself ful yore agon : 

For in my time a sexwant was I on. 

And therfore sith I know of loves peine, 

And wot how sore it can a man destreine, 

As he tliat oft hath ben caught in his las, 

I you foryeve all holly this trespas, . 

At request of the quene that kneleth here, 

And eke of Emelie, my suster dei*e. 

And ye shnl bothe anon unto me swere, 

That never mo ye shul my conti-ee dei-e, 

Ne maken werre upon me night ne day, 

But ben my frendes in alle that ye may. 

I yon foryeve this trespas every del. 

And they him sware his axing fayr and wel, 
And him of lordship and of mercie pi*aid, 

And he hem granted grace, and thus he said : 

To speke of real linage and richesse, 

Though that she were a quene or a princesse, 
Eche of yon bothe is worthy douteles 
To wedden whan time is, but natheles 
I speke as for my suster Emelie, 

For whom ye have this strif and jalousie, 

Ye wot yourself, she may not wedden tw'o 
At ones, though je tighten evci’mo i 
But on of you, al be him loth or lefe, 

He mot gon pipen in an ivy lefe : 

This is to say, she may not have you bothe, 

Al be ye never so jalous, no so wrothe. 

And foi'thy I you put in this degree, 

That eche of you shall have his destinee, 

As him is shape, and hei’kneth in what wise ; 
Lo here your ende of that I shal devise. 

]My xvill is this for plat conclusion 
Withouten any replication, 

If that you liketh, take it for the beste, 

That everich of you shal gon whei* him lesm 
Freely withouten raunson or dangere ; 

And this day fifty wekos, feiTe ne nere, 

Everich of you shal bring an hundred knightes, 
Armed fox* listes up at alle rightes 
Alle redy to darrein hire by bataille. 

And this behete I you withouten faille 
Upon my trouth, and as I am a knight. 

That whether of you bothe hath that might, 
This is to sayn, that whether he or thou 
May with his hundred, as I spake of now, 

Sle liis conti’ai'y, or out of listes drive, 

Him shall I yeven Emelie to wive. 

To whom that fortune yeveth so fayi’ a gi\ice. 

The listes shal I maken in this place. 

And God so wisly on my soule rewe, 

As I shal even juge ben, and trewe. 

Ye shal non other ende x\ith me maken 
That on of you ne shal be ded or taken. 

And if you thinketh this is wel ysaid, 

Saith your avis, and lioldeth you apaid. 

This is your ende, and your eonclusion. 

Who loketh liglitly now but Palamon ? 

Who sprin^eth up for joye but Arcite % 

Who coud it telL or who cond it eudite. 
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:l\afe is rnalted in tlie place 
eseus hath don so fayre a grace ? 
on knees went every manei’e wight, 
ked him with all hir hertes might, 
dy these Thebaner, often sith- 
iis with good hope and with lierte With 
in hir leve, and homeward gan they ride 
s, with his olde -wallos wide. 

1 men wolde deme it negligence^ 
ste to tellen the dispence 
us, that goth so hesily 
i lip the listes I'eally, 

:he a noble theatre as it was, 
si sayn, in all this world ther n’as. 
lite a mile was ahoute, 
f stone, and diched all witlioute. 

Eis the shape, in maiiere of a compas 
igrees, the bight of sixty pas, 

,n a man w'as set on o degree 
not his felaw for to see. 
ther stood a gate of marbel white, 
d right swiche another in th^ opposite, 
‘tly to concluden, s\\ icho a ]3lace 
er in erthe, in so litel a space, 

LO loud then ii’as no craftes man, 
metrie, or arsraotrike can, 
eiour, ne kervcr of images, 

^seus ne ;j at him mete and wages 
tre for to maken and devise. 

)r to don his i*ite and sacrifice, 
ird hath upon the gate above, 
up of V’enus goddesse of love, 
te an auter and an oratorie j 
tward in the minde and in memorie 
he maked hath right swiche another, 
te largely of gold a fother. 
thward, in a touret on the wall, 
stre white and red corall 
>rie riche for to see, 
lip of Diane of chastitee, 

Lcseus don wrought in noble wise. 

3t had I foryetteii to devise 
le kerving, and the portreitures, 
pe, the contenance of the figures 
ren in these oratories three, 
in the temple of Venus maist thou see 
t on the wall, ful pitous to beliolde, 
ken slopes, and the sikes coMe, 

L’ed teres, and the waimentiiiges, 
strokes of the desiringes, 
res servants in this lif enduren ; 
es, that hir covenants assuren. 

2 ! and hope, desire, foolhardinesse, 
and youtlie, baudrie and richesse, 
s and force, lesinges and fiaterie, 
e, besinesse, and jalousie, 
sred of yelwe goldes a gerlond, 

Me a ciickow sitting or hire bond, 
instruments, and caroles and dances, 
d array, and all the circumstances 
which that I reken and reken shall, 

■e weren peintod on the wall, 

) than I can make of mention, 
bly all the mount of Citheron, 
enus hath hire principal dwelling, 
ewed on the wall in pnrtreying, 

LI the gardin, and the kistinesse. 
was foryetten the porter idelnesse, 

■cissus the fayre of yore agon, 
the folie of Idng Salomon, 


Ne yet the grete strengthe of Hercules, 

Th’ enchantment of Medea and Circes, 

Ne of Turnus the hardy fid’s corage. 

The riche Cresus caitit in servage. 

Thus may ye seen, that wisdom ne richesse, 
Beaute no sleighte, strengthe ne hardinesse, 

Ne may with Venus Iiolden champartie. 

For as hire Uste the world may she gie. 

Do, all these folk so caught were in hire las 
Til they fox’ wo ful often said alas. 

Suffice til here onsamples on or t^^o, 

And yet I coude reken a thousand mo. 

The statue of Venus glorious for to see 
Was naked fleting in the large see, 

And fro the navel doun all covered was 
With wawes grene, and bright as any glas. 

A citole in hire right hand hadde she. 

And on hire lied, iul semely for to see, 

A rose gerlond fressh, and wel smelling. 

Above hire lied hire doves fleckering. 

Before hire stood hire sone Cupido, 

Upon his shoulders winges had he two ; 

And blind he was, as it is often sene ; 

A bow he bare and arwes bright and kene. 

Why shulde I not as wel eke tell you all 
The purtreitnre, that was upon the wall 
Within the temple of mighty Mars the rede 1 
All peinted was the wall m length and brede 
Like to the estres of the gi’isly place, 

That highte the gret temple of I\Iai’S in Trace, 

In thilke colde and frosty region, 

Ther as Mai’S hath his sovereine mansion. 

First on the wall was peinted a forest, 

J a which ther wonneth neytlier man ne best. 
With knotty knarry barrein trees old 
Of stubbes sharpe and hidous to behold ; 

In which thex’ ran a roinble and a swough, 

As though a stomie sliuld bresten every bough 
And douixward from an hill under a bent, 

Ther stood the temple of Mars arraipotent, 
Wrought all of burned stele, of which th' enti’ee 
Was longe and sti-eite, and gastly for to see. 

And thex’out came a I’age and swiche a vise, 
That it made all the gates for to rise. 

The northern light in at the doi’c shone, 

For window on the wall ne was ther none, 
Thurgh which men migliten any light discern©. 
The dore 'was all of athainant eteriie, 

Yclenched overthwart and endelong 
With yi-en tough, and foi' to make it strong, 
Every piler the temple to sustene 
Was tonne-gret, of yreu briglit and shene. 

Ther saw £ first the derke Imagining 
Of felonic, and alio the compassing ; 

The cruel ire, red as any glede. 

The pikepurse, and eke the pale dredc ; 

The smilei* with the knif under the cloke, 

The shepen bi'onning with the blake smoke j 
The treson of the mordring in the bedde, 

The open wcxtc, with wouiides all beblcdde; 
Conteke with blody knif, and sharp manace. 

All full of chirking was that soi’y place. 

The sleer of himself yet saw I there, 

His herte-blood hath bathed all liis hero : 

The naile ydriven in the shode on bight, 

The colde deth, with mouth gaping upinght. 
Amiddes of the temple sate mischance, 

With discomfort and sory contenance. 

Yot saw I woodnesse laughing in his I'age, 
Armed complaint, outliees, and fiers outrage ; 
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The caixame in tlie "busli, with throte ycorven, 

A. thousand slain, and not of qualme ystorven ; 
The tiraut, with the prey by force yraft ; 

The toun destroied, ther was nothing laft. 

Y et saw I brent the shippus hoppesteres. 

The hunte ystrangled with the wilde beres : 

The sow freting the child right in the cradel ; 
The coke yscalied, for all his long ladel. 

Nought was foi*yete by tb^ infortune of Marte 
The carter overridden with his carte ; 

Under the wheel ful low he lay adoun. 

Ther were also of Martea division. 

Til’ armerer, and the bowyer, and the smith. 
That forgeth sharpe swerdes on his stitli. 

And all above depeinted in a tour 
Saw I conquest, sitting in gret honour. 

With thilke sharpe swerd over his hed 
Yhanging by a subtil twined thred. 

Depeinted was the slaughter of J ulius. 

Of gret Nero, and of Aiitonius : 

All be that thilke time they were unborae. 

Yet -was hir deth depeinted therbeforue, 

By manacing of Mars, right by figure. 

So was it shewed in that purtreiture 
As is depeinted in the cereles above. 

Who shal be slaine or elles ded for love. 

Sufficeth on ensample in stories olde, 

I may not rcken bem alle, though I wolde. 

Tiie statue of Mars upon a carte stood 
Armed, and loked grim as he were wood. 

And over his hed ther shincn two figui'es 
Of sterres, that ben cleped in scriptures, 

Tliat on Puella, that other Eiiheus. 

This god of amies was araied thus : 

A w olf ther stood beforne him at his fete 
With ejen red, and of a man he ete : 

With subtil pensil pointed was this storie. 

In redouting of Mai*s and of his glorio. 

Now to the temple of Diane the chaste 
As shortly as I can 1 wol me haste, 

To tellen you of the descriptioun, 

Depeinted by the walles up and doun. 

Of hunting and of shamefast chastitee. 

Ther saw I how woful Calistope, 

Whan that Diane agreved was with here. 

Was turned from a woman til a here, 

And after was she made the lodesterre : 

Thus was it peinted, I can say no ferre ; 

Hire sone is eke a stcrre as men may see. 

Ther saw I Dane yturned til a tree, 

I niene not hire the goddcsse Diane, 

But Peiieus daughter, which that highte Dane. 
Ther saw I Atteon an halt ymaked. 

For vengeance that he saw Diane all naked : 

I saw how that his houndes have him caught. 
And freten him, for that they knew him naught. 
Yet peinted was a litel fortliermore. 

How Athalante hunted the wikle bore. 

And Meleagre, and many another mo. 

For which Diane wroughte hem care and wo. 
Ther saw I many another wonder storie, 

The which me Uste not drawen to memorie. 

Tills goddosse on an hart ful heye sete. 

With smale houndes all aboute hire fete, 

And undernethe hire feet she hadde a mone, 
Wexing it was, and slmlde wanen sone. 

In gaudy grene hire statue clothed was. 

With bo%v in bond, and arwes in a cas. 

Hire eyen caste she ful low adoun, 

Ther Pluto hath his derke regiouii. 


A woman travailling was hire beforne, 

But for hire childe so longe was unborue 
Ful pitously Lucina gan she call, 

And sayed ; helpe, for thou mayst beste of all, 
Wei coude he peinten lifly that it wrought. 

With many a florein he the hewes bought. 

Now hen these listes made, and Theseus 
That at his grete cost arraied thus 
The temples, and tlie theatre everidel, 

Whan it was don, him liked wonder wel. 

But stint I wol of Theseus a lite. 

And speke of Palamoii and of Arcite. 

The day appro cheth of hir returning. 

That everich shuld an Inmdred knightes bring, 
The bataille to darreine, as I you told ; 

And til Atbenes, hir covenant for to hold, 

Hath everich of hem brought an hundred knightes 
Wel armed for the werre at alle riglites. 

And sikex'ly ther trowed many a man. 

That never, sithen that the world began, 

As for to speke of knighthood of hir bond. 

As fer as G-od hath maked see and loud, 

N’as, of so fewe, so noble a corapagnie. 

For every wight that loved chevalrie, 

And wold, his thankes, ban a passant name. 

Hath praied, that he might hen of that game. 
And wel was him, that therto chosen was. 

For if ther fell to-morwe swiche a cas, 

Ye knowen wel, that every lusty knight, 

That loveth par amour^ and hath his might. 
Were it in Englelond, or elleswher, 

They wold, hir thankes, willen to be thei . 

To fight for a lady, a ! benedicite, 

It were a lusty sighte for to se. 

And right so fei’den they with Palamon. 

With him ther wenten knightes many on. 

Som wol ben armed in an habergeon, 

And in a brest plate, and in a gipon ; 

And som wol have a pair of plates large ; 

And som wol have a Pi'uce sheld, or a targe ; 
Som wol ben armed on his legges wele. 

And have an axe, and som a mace of stele. 

Ther n% no newe guise, that it n^as old. 

Armed they weren, as I have you told, 

Everich after his opinion. 

Ther maist thou se coming with Palamon 
Licurge himself, the grete king of Trace : 

Blake was his herd, and manly was liis face. 

The cercles of his eyen in his hed 
They gloweden betwixeii yelwe and red. 

And like a griffon loked he about. 

With kemped heres on his browes stout ; 

His iimmes gret, his braunes hard and strong©. 
His shouldres brode, his armes round and ioiige 
And as the guise was in his contree, 

Ful Iiighe upon a char of gold stood he, 

With foure white holies in^the trais. 

Instede of cote-armure on liis harnais, 

With nayles yelwe, and bright as any gold. 

He hadde a beres skin, cole-blake for old. 

His longe here was kempt behind his bak, 

As any ravenes fetlier it shone for blake. 

A wreth of gold arm-gret, of huge weight. 

Upon his hed sate ful of stones bright, 

Oi fine rubins and of diamants. 

About his char ther weiiten white alauus, 

Twenty and mo, as gret as any stere, 

To Imnten at the leon or the dere, 

And foiwed him, with mosel fast ybound, 

Colered with gold, and torettes filed round. 
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An litmdred lordes had he in his route 
Armed full wel, with hertes sterne and stoute. 

With Arcita, in stories as men findj 
The gret Eraetrius the king of Inde, 

Upon a stede bay, trapped in stele, 

Covered with cloth oi gold diapred wele. 

Came riding like the god of armes Mars. 

His cote-armure was ot a cloth of Tars, 

Couched with perles, white, and round and grete. 
His sadel was of brent gold new ybete ; 

A mantelet upon his shouldres hanging 
Bret-ful of rubies I'ed, as fire sparkling. 

His crispe here like ringes was jronne, 

And that was yelwe, and ghtered as the sonne. 

His nose was high, his eyeii bright citrin. 

His lippes round, his colour was sanguin, 

A fewe fraknes in his face yspreint, 

Betwixen yelwe and blakc somdel yraeint, 

And as a Icon he his loking caste. 

Of five and twenty yere his ago I caste. 

His herd was wel begonnen for to spring ; 

His vois was as a trompe thondering. 

Upon his bed he wered of laurer grene 
A gerlond fresshe and lusty for to sene. 

Upon his bond he bare for his deduit 
An egle tame, as any lily whit. 

An hundi’ed lordes had he witlx him there. 

All armed save hir hedes in all liir gere, 

Ful richely in alle manere thinges. 

For trusteth wel, that erles, dukes, Idnges 
Were gathered in this noble compagnie. 

For love, and for encrese of chevalrie. 

About this king ther ran on every part 
Ful many a tamp leon and leopart. 

And in this wise, these lordes all and some 
Ben on the Sonday to the citee come 
Abouten prime, and in the toim alight. 

This Theseus, this duk, this worthy knight. 
Whan he had brought hem into his citee. 

And inned hem, everich at his degree, 

He festeth hem, and doth so gret labour 
To esen hem, and don hem all honour, 

That yet men weneii that no mannes wit 
Of non estat ne coud amenden it. 

The minstralcie, the service at the feste, 

The grete yeftes to the most and leste. 

The riche aiTay of Theseus paleis, 

Ne who sate fii’st ne last upon the deis. 

What ladies fayrest ben or best dancing. 

Or which of hem can carole best or sing, 

Ne who most lelingly speketli of love ; 

What haukes sitten on the perche above, 

What houndes liggen on the floor adoun, 

Of all this now make I no mentioun ; 

But of the effect ; that thinketh me the beste ; 
Now eometh the point, and herkeneth if you leste. 

The Sonday night, or day began to spring, 
Whan Falamon the larke herde sing. 

Although it n’ere not day by houres two. 

Yet sang the larke, and Palamon right tho 
With holy herte, and with an high corage 
He rose, to wenden on his pilgrimage 
Unto the blisfnl Citherea benigne, 

I mene Venus, honourable and digne. 

And in hire houre, he walketh forth a pas , 

Unto the listes, ther hire temple was, 

And doun he loieleth, and with humble chere 
And herte sor-e, he sayde as yo shul here. 

Fayrest of fayre, o lady min Venus, 

Daughter to Jove, and spouse of Vuleanns, 
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Thou glader of the mount of Citherou, 

For thilke love thou liaddest to Adon 
Have pitoe on my bitter teres smert. 

And take myn humble praier at thin herte. 

Alas I I ne have no langage to tell 
The effeete, ne the torment of min hell ; 

Min herte may min harmes not bewi’C}’- ; 

I am so confuse, that J cannot say. 

But mercy, lady bright, that knowest wele 
My thought, and seest what harmes that I fele. 
Consider all this, and ime upon my sore. 

As wisly as I shall for evermore, 

Emforth my might, thy trew^e servant be. 

And holden werre aXway with chastite : 

That make I min avow', so ye me helpe. 

I kepe nought of armes for to yelpe, 

Ne axe I nat to-morwe to have victerie, 

Ne renoun in this cas, ne vaiue glorie 
Of pris of armes, bio wen up and doun. 

But I wold have fully possessioun 
Of Emelie, and die in hire servise ; 

Find thou the manere how, and in what wise, 

I rekke not, but it may better be, 

To have victorie of hem, or they of me, 

So that I have my lady in min arraes. 

For though so be that Mai’s is god of arm^s, 
Your vertue is so grete in heven above, 

That if you liste, I shal wel have my love. 

Thy temple wol I worship eveimo, 

And on thin auter, wher I ride or go, 

I wol don sacrifice, and fires bete. 

And if ye wol not so, my lady swete, 

Than pray I you, to-morwe wuth a spere 
That Arcita me thurgh the herte here. 

Than rekke I not, whan X have lost my lif, 
Though that Arcita win hire to his wif. 

This is the effeete and ende of my praiere ; 

Yeve me my love, thou blisfnl lady dere. 

Whan the orison was don of Palamon, 

His sacrifice he did, and that anon. 

Full pitously, with alle circumstances, 

All tell I not as now his observances. 

But at the last the statue of Venus shoke, 

And made a signe, wherby that ho toke, 

That his praiere accepted was that day. 

For though the signe shewed a delay,* 

Yet wist he wel that granted was his bone ; 

And with glad herte he went him home ful sone* 
The thridde houre inequal that Palamon 
Began to Venus temple for to gon. 

Up rose the sonne, and up rose Emelie, 

And to the temple of Diane gan hie. 

Hire maydens, that she thider with hire ladde^ 
Ful redily witli hem the fire they hadde, 

Th’ encense, the clothes, and the remenant all, 
That to the sacrifice longen shall. 

The homes ful of mede, as was the gise, 

Ther lakked nought to don hire sacrifise. 
Smoking the temple, ful of clothes fayre, 

This Emelie with herte debonaire 
Hire body wesshe with water of a •we'l. 

But how she did hire rite I dare not teh ; 

But it be any thing in general ; 

And yet it were a game to heren all ; 

To him that menotli wel it n’ere no charge 
But it is good a man to ben at large. 

Hire bright here kembed was, untressed all. 

A coroune of a grene oke eerial 
Upon hme hed was set ful fayre and mete. 

Two fires on the auter gan she bete. 
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And did Mre tnuiges, as men may behold 
In Stace of Thebes, and these bokes old- 

Whan kindled was tlic hre, with pitons chere 
Unto Diane she spake, as ye may here. 

0 chaste goddessc of the wodes grene. 

To whom both iieven and erthe and see is sene, 
Queue of the regiic of Pluto, derke and lowe, 
Goddesse of maydens, that min herte hast knowe 
Ful many a ycro, and v/ost what I desire, 

As kepe me fro thy vengeance and thin ire, 

That Atteon aboughte cruelly : 

Chaste goddesse, wel wotest thou that I 
Desire to ben a maydeii all my lif, 

Ne never wol I be no love no wif, 

I am (thou wost) yet of thy compagnie, 

A mayde,and love hunting and venerie, 

And for to walken in the wodes wilde, 

And not to bon a wif, and he with childe. 

Nought wol I knowen compagnie of man. 

Now helpe me, lady, sith ye may and can. 

For tlio three foimes that thou hast in thee. 

And Palanion, that hath swiche love to me, 

And eke Arcite, that loveth me so sore, 

This grace I praio thee withouten mox*e. 

As sende love and pees betwix hem two : 

And fro me tome away hir liertes so, 

That all hir hote love, and hir desire, 

And all liir bosy torment, and hir fire 
Be queinte, or tr^rned in another place. 

And if so be thou wolt not do me grace. 

Or if my destinee be shapen so. 

That I shall nodes have on of hem two, 

As sende me him that most desireth me. 

Behold, goddesse of dene chastite. 

The bitter teres, that on iny chekes fall. 

Sin thou art mayde, and keper of us all, 

My maydenhed thou kepe and wel conserve. 

And while I live, a mayde I wol thee serve. 

The fires brenue upon the auter clere. 

While Emolie was thus in hire praiere : 

But sodenly she saw a sighte queinte. 

For right anon on of the fii-es queinte, 

And quiked again, and after that anon 
That other fire was queinte, and all agon : 

And as it queinte, it made a whisteling. 

As don these brondes wet in liir bi’enning. 

And at the brondes ende outran anon 
As it were blody dropes many on ; 

For -which so sore agast was Emelie, 

That she was wel neigh mad, and gan to crie. 
For she ne wiste what it signified ; 

But only for the fere thus die cried, 

And wept, that it na& pitee for to here. 

And thcrvithali Diane gan appere 
With bowe in bond, right as an himteresso 
And sayde ; douglitcr, stint thin hevincsse. 
Among the gochles higho it is affornied. 

And by eteriie word written and confermed. 
Thou shalt be ivedded unto on of tho, 

That han for tbee so mochcl care and wo : 

But unto which of hem I may not tell. 

Farewei, for here I may no longer dwell. 

The fires which that on min auter brenne, 

Shal thee declareu er that thou go henne. 

Thin aventure of love, as in this cas. 

And with that word, the arwes in the cas 
Of the goddesse elatteren fast and ring, 

And forth she went, and made a vanishing, 

For which this Emelie astonied was, 

And sayde ; what amountetli this, alas ! 


I I putte me in thy protection, 

1 Diane, and in thy disposition. 

I And home she goth anon the nexte way. 

This is the effecte, tlier n’lS no more to cay. 

I The nexte houre of Mars fohying this 
Arcite unto the temple walked is 
Of fierce Mars, to don his sacrifise 
With all the rites of his payen wise. 

With pitous herte and high devotion, 

Eight thus to Mars he sayde his orison. 

0 stronge god, that in the regnes cold 
Of Trace honoured art, and lord yhold, 

And hast in every regne and every lond 
Of armes all the bridel in thin hond, 

And hem fortunest as thee list devise, 

I Accept of me my pitous sacrifise. 

If so be that my youthe may deserve. 

And that my might be worthy for to ser\ e 
i Thy godhed, that I may ben on of tnine, 
j Thau jiraie I thee to rewe upon my pine, 

’ For thilke peine, and thilke hote fire, 

In which thou whilom brendest for desire 
Whanne that thou usedest the beautee 
Of fayre yonge Venus, freshe and free. 

And haddest hire in armes at thy wille : 
Although thee ones on a time niisfille, 

Whan Vulcanus had caught thee in his las. 
And fond the ligging b;^ his u if, alas I 
For thilke sorwe that was tho in thin herte, 
Have reuthe as wel upon my peines smerte. 

1 am yonge and iinkonning, as thou wost, 
And, as I tro-w, with love ofteiided most, 

That ever was ony lives creature : 

For she, that doth me all this wo endure, 

Ne recceth never, whether I sinke or fiete. 
And wel I wot, or she me mercy hete, 

I moste with strengthe win hire in the plaes .* 
And wel I wot, withouten helpe or grace 
Of thee, ne may my strengthe not availle : 
Than helpe me, lord, to-raorwe in my batailloj 
For thilke fire that wfiiilom brenned thee, 

As wcl as that this fire now brenneth me ; 
And do, that I to-morwe may han victorie. 
Min be the travaille, and thin be the glorie. 
Thy soveraine temple wol I most hoiiouren 
Of ony place, and alway most labouren 
In thy piesance and in thy craftes strong. 

And in thy temple I wol my baner hong. 

And all the armes of my compagnie. 

And evermoio, until that day 1 die, 

Eterne fire T w ol beforne thee finde. 

And eke to this avow I wol me bmde. 

My herd, my here that han goth long adoim, 
That never yet felt non ofiensioii 
Of rasour ne of shere, I w ol thee yeve. 

And ben thy trew e serv ant w bile I live. 

Now, lord, have reuthe upon my sorwes sore, 
Yevc me the victorie, I axe thee no more. 

The praier stint of Arcita the stronge, 

The ringos on the temple dore that honge- 
And eke the dores clatteredcii ful faste, 

' Of w hicli Arcita somwhat him agaste, 

' The files brent upon the auter bright. 

That it gan all the temple for to light ; 

A swete smell anon the ground up yaf. 

And Arcita anon his hond up haf. 

And more encense into the fire he cast, 

With other I’ites mo, and at the last 

The statue of Mars began his hauberke ling 5 

And with that soun he herd a murmuring 
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Ful low and dim, tliat sayde thus, Victorie, 

Foi' which he yaf to Mars honour and glorle. 
And thus with joye, and hope wel to fare, 
Arcite anon unto his inne is fare. 

As fayn as foul is of the brighte sonne. 

And right anon swiche strif tiicr is hcgonne 
For thilke granting, in the heven above, 
Betwixen Venus the goddesse of love, 

And Mars the sterne god armipotent, 

That Jupiter was besy it to l&tent : 

Til that the pale Saturnus the colde. 

That knew so many of aventnres olde. 

Fond in Ms olde exx^ei ience and art. 

That he ful sone hath jdesed every part. 

As sooth is sayd, elde hath gret avantage, 

In elde is bothe wisdom and usage : 

Men may the old oiit-renne, but not out-rede. 

Saturne anon, to stenten strif and drede, 

A1 be it that it is again his kind. 

Of all this strif he gan a remedy find. 

My dere doughter Venus, quod Saturne, 

My cours, that hath so wide for to turne, 

Hath more power than wot any man. 

Min is the drenching in the see so wan, 

Min is the prison in the derke cote, 

Min is the strangel and hanging by the throte, 
The murmure, and the chorles rebelling. 

The groyning, and the prive empoysoning. 

I do vengeance and pleine correction. 

While I dwell in the signe of the leon. 

Min is the mine of the highe halles, 

The falling of the tourea and of the walies 
Upon the minour, or the carpenter : 

I slew Sampson in shaking the piler. 

Min hen also the maladies colde, 

The derke tresons, and the castes olde : 

My loking is the fader of pestilence. 

Now wepe no more, I shal do diligence, 

That Palamon, that is thin owen knight, 

Shal have his lady, as thou hast him bight. 
Thogh Mars shal help his knight yet natlieles. 
Betwixen you ther mot somtime be pees : 

All be ye not of o complexion. 

That causeth all day swiche division. 

I am thin ayel, redy at thy will ; 

Wepe now no more, I shal thy lust fulfill. 

Now wol I stenten of the goddes above. 

Of Mai's, and of Venus goddesse of love, 

And tellen you as plainly as I can 
The gret effect, for which that I began. 

Gret was the feste in Athenes thilke day. 
And eke the lusty seson of that May 
Made every wight to ben in swiche plesance. 
That all that monday justen they and dance. 
And spenden it in Venus highe servise. 

But by the cause that they shuldeu rise 
Erly a-morwe for to seen the fight, 

Unto Hr rcste wenten they at night. 

And on the morwe whan the day gan spring. 
Of hors and harneis noise and clattering 
Ther was in the hostelries all aboute : 

And to the paleis rode ther many a route 
Of lordes, upon stedes and palfreis. 

Ther mayst thou see devising of harneis 
So uncouth and so riche, and wrought so wele 
Of goldsmithry, of brouding, and of stele 5 
The sheldes brighte, testeres, and trappures ; 
Gold-hevven lielmes, hauberkes, cote-armures ; 
Lordes in parementes on hir courseres, 
Knightes of retenue, and eke squieres^, 


Nailing the speres, and Iieimes bokeling, 

Gniding of bheldcs, with laiuers lacing ; 

Ther as nede is, they weren nothing idel * 

The fomy stedes on the golden brirlel 
Gnawing, and fast the armurores also 
With file and hammer priking to and fro ; 

Yemen on foot, and communes many on 
With shorte &ta\cs, tlucke as they may gon ; 
Pipes, trompes, nakeres, and clariounes, 

That in the bataille blowen biody soiiues ; 

The paleis ful of pei>le up and doun, 

Here thi*ee, ther ten, holding hir qiiestioun, 
Devining of these Theban knightes two. 

Som sayden thus, som sayde it shal be so ; 

Soni helden with him with the black© berd, 

Som with the balled, sotu with the thick herd ^ 
Som saide he loked grim, and wolde figlite : 

He hath a sx)arth of twenty pound of wighte. 

Thus was the halle full of devining 
Long after that the sonne ^an up spring. 

The gret Theseus that of his sle^^e is waked 
With minstralcie and noise that was niaked. 

Held yet the cliambre of his paleis riche. 

Til that the Theban knightes bothe ;>liche 
Honoured were, and to the x>aleis fette, 

Duk Theseus is at a window sette, 

Araied right as he were a god in trone : 

The peple jjreseth thiderwai’d ful sone 
Him fox' to seen, and don high reverence, 

And eke to herkeii liis heste and his sentence. 

An heraud on a scaffold made an o, 

Til that the noise of the peple was ydo t 
And whan ho saw the peple of noise al still, 

Thus shewed he the mighty dukes will. 

The lord hath of his high discretion 
Considered, that it were destruction 
To gentil blood, to fighten in the gise 
Of mortal bataille now in this empxise : 

Wlierfore to shapen that they shul not die. 

He wol his fii'ste pux'pos modifie. 

No man thexToi’e, np peine of losse of hf, 

No maner shot, iie poilax, ne short Imif 
Into the listes send, or thidor bi'ing. 

Ne short swerd for to stike with point biting 
No man ne di'aw, ne bexe it by his side. 

Ne no man shal unto his felaw ride 

But o cours, with a sharpe ygrounden spere : 

Foin if him list on foot, himself to were. 

And he that is at meschief, shal be take. 

And not slaine, but be brought unto the sfedee* 
That shal beix ordeined on eyther side, 

Thider he shal by force, and ther abide. 

And if so fall, the clievetain be take 
On e3’'ther side, or elles sleth his make, 

No longer shal the tourneying jdast, 

God spede you ; goth forth and lay on fast. 

With longe swerd and with mase fighteth your fill 
Goth now your way ; this is the lordes will. 

The vois of the peple touched to the he\ en, 

So loude ci'ieden they with mery steven : 

God save swiche a lord that is so good. 

He wilneth no destruction of blood. 

Up gon the ti'ompes and the melodic. 

And to the Ustos rit the compagnie 
By ordinance, thui'ghout the cite large, 

Hanged with cloth of gold, and not with sargci 
Ful like a lord this noble duk gan xdde, 

And tlieso two Thebans upon eyther side : 

And after I'ode the quene and Emelie, 

And after tliat another compagnie 
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Of on and otlierj after liir degree. 

And tims they passen thurghont the citee. 

And to the listes cornea they he time : 

It n^as not of the day yet fully prime. 

Whan set was Theseus ful rich and hie, 
ipolita the quene, and Emelie, 

And other ladies in degrees ahoute. 

Unto the setes preseth all the route. 

And westward, thurgh the gates under Mart, 
Arcito, and eke the hundred of his part, 

With baner red, is entred i*ight anon ; 

And in the selve moment Palamon 
Is, under Yenus, estward in the place, 

With baner white, and hardy chere and face. 

In all the world, to seken up and doun. 

So even without variatioun 

Ther n’ere swiche compagnies never twey. 

For ther was non so wise that coude sey. 

That any hadde of other avantage 
Of worthinesso, ne of estat, ne age. 

So oven were they chosen for to gesse. 

And ill two renges fayre they hem dresse. 

Whan that Iiir names red were everich on. 

That in hir nombre gile were ther non, 

Tlio ■were the gates shette, and cried was londe ; 
Bo now your devoir, yonge knightes proude. 

The lieraudeb loft hir priking up and doun. 
Now ringen trompes loud and clarioun. 

Ther is no more to say, hut est and west 
III gon the spores sadly in the rest ; 

In goth the sliarpe spore into the side. 

Thor see men who can juste, and who can ride, 
Ther sluveren ahaftes upon slieldes thieke ; 

He fcleth thurgh the herte-spono the pricke. 

Up springen speres twenty toot on higlite ; 

Out gon the swerdes as the silver brighte. 

The helraes they to-hewen, and to-shrede ; 

Out brest the blod, with sterne str ernes rede. 
With mighty maces the bones they to-breste. 

He thurgh the thickest of the throng gan threste, 
Ther stomblen stedes strong, and doun goth all. 
He rolleth under foot as doth a ball. 

He foineth on his foo with a tronehoun. 

And ho him hurtleth with his hors adoun. 

He thurgh the body is hurt, and sith ytake 
Maugre his lied, and brought unto the stake. 

As foiuvord was, right ther he must abide. 
Another lad is on that other side. 

And feomtime cloth hem Theseus to rest. 

Hem to refresh, and drinken if hem lest. 

Ful oft a clay haii thilke Tliebanes two 
Togeder met, and wrought eciie other wo : 
Unhorsed hath echo other of hem twey. 

Ther n’as no tigre in the vale of G-alapIiey, 

Whan that hire wliclpe is stole, whan it is lite. 

So cruel on the hunt, as is Arcite 
For jalous herte upon this Palamon: 

Ne in Belmarie ther iiTs so fell Icon, 

That hunted is, or for Iiis hungei’ wood, 

Ne of his prey desiretli so the blood, 

As Palamon to sleen his foo Arcite. 

The Jalous strokes on hir helmes bite ; 

Out rennetli blood on both hir sides rede. 

Somtime an endo ther is of every dede. 

For er the sonne unto the reste went, 

The stronge king Emetrius gan hent 
This Palamon, as he fought with Arcite, 

And made his swerd depe in his flesh to bite. 

And by the force of twenty is he take 
fJnyolden, and ydrawen to the stake. 


And in the rescous of this Palamon 
The stronge king Licurge is borne adoun : 

And king Emetrius for all his strengtlie 
Is borne out of his sadel a swerdes lengthe. 

So hitte him Palamon or he were take : 

But all for nought, he was brought to the stake . 
His hardy herte might him helpen naught, 

He moste ahiden, whan that lie was caught. 

By force, and eke by composition. 

Who sorweth now but woful Palamon ! 

That moste no more gon again to fight. 

And whan that Theseus had seen that sight. 
Unto the folk that foughten thus eclie on, 

He cried, ho ! no more, for it is don. 

I wol be trewe juge, and not partie. 

Arcite of Thebes shal have Emelie, 

That by his fortune hath hire fayre ywonne. 

Anon ther is a noise of peple begonne 
For joye of this, so loud and high withall. 

It semed that the listes shulden fall. 

What can now fayre Venus don above ? 

What saith she now ? what doth this quene of love 
But wepeth so, for wanting of hire will, 

Til that hire teres in the listes fill : 

She sayde : I am ashamed doutelees. 

Saturnus sayde : Daughter, hold thy pees. 
Mars hath his will, his knight hath all his bone. 
And by min bed thou shalt ben esed sone. 

The trompoures with the loude minstralcie. 
The heraudes, that so loude yell and crie, 

Ben in hir joye for wele of Ban Arcite. 

But lierkeneth me, and stenteth noise a lite, 
Wliiche a miracle ther befell anon. 

This fierce Arcite hath of his helme ydoii, 

And on a courser for to shew his face 
He priketh endelong the large place, 

Poking upward upon this Emelie ; 

And she again him cast a frendlicli eye, 

(For women, as to speken in commune. 

They folwen all the favour of fortune) 

And was all his in chere, as his in herte. 

Out of the ground a fury infernal sterte, 

From Pluto sent, at request© of Saturne, 

For which liis hors for fere gan to turne, 

And lepte aside, and foundred as he lepe : 

And er that Arcite may take any kepe, 

He piglit him on the porael of his hed, 

That in the place he lay as he were ded, 

His brest to-brosten with his sadel bow. 

As blake he lay as any cole or crow, 

So was the blood yrouneu in his face. 

Anon he was yborne out of the place 
With herte sore, to Theseus prleis. 

Tho was he corven out of his iiarnds, 

And in a bed ybrought iul fayre and blive,, 

F or he ivas yet in memorie, and live, 

And alway crying after Emelie. 

Buk Theseus, with all his compagnic, 

Is comen home to Atlienes his citee. 

With alio blisse and gret solempnite. 

A1 be it that this aventure was falls, 

He n’olde not discomforten hem alle. 

Men saydeii eke, that Arcite shal not die, 

He shal hen heled of his maladie. 

And of another thing they were as fayn. 

That of hem alle was ther non yslain, 

A1 were they sore yhui’t, and namely on, 

That with a spere was thirled his brest bone. 

To other woundes, and to broken armes, 

Som hadden salves, and som hadden charmes j 
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And fermacies of herbes, and eke save 
They dronken, for they wold liir lives have. 

For which this noble dak, as he welcan, 
Comforteth and honoureth every man. 

And made revel all the longe night, 

''Tiito the strange lordes, as was right. 

Me ther ii’as holden no discomforting, 

Bnt as at Justes or a tourneying ; 
b'or sothly ther n’as no discomfiture. 

For falling n’is not but an aventure. 

Ne to be lad by force unto a stake 
Unyolden, and with twenty knightes take, 

1) person all alone, withouten mo, 

Aud haried forth by armes, foot, and loo, 

And eke his stede driven forth with staves, 

With footmen, bothe yemen and eke Imaves, 

It was aretted him no vilanie : 

Ther may no man clepen it cowardie. 

For which anon duk Theseus let crie, 

To stenten alle rancour and envie. 

The gree as well of o side as of other, 

And eyther side ylike, as others brother : 

Ar^d yave hem giftes after hir degree, 

And helde a feste fully dayes three : 

And conveyed the kinges worthily 
Out of his toun a journee largely. 

And home went every man the righte way, 

Ther n’as no more, hut farewel, have good day. 
Of this bataille I wol no more endite. 

But speke of Pakimon and of Arcite. 

Swelleth the brest of Arcite, and the sore 
Encreseth at his lierte more and more. 

The clotered blood, for any leche-craft, 
Corrumpeth, and is in his bouke ylaft, 

That nether veine-blood, ne ventousing, 

Ne drinke of herbes may ben his helping. 

The vertue expulsif, or animal, 

Fro thilke vertue cleped natural, 

Ne may the veiiime voiden, ne expell. 

The pipes of his longes gan to swell. 

And every lacerte in his brest adoun 
Is shent with venime and corruptioun. 

Him gaineth neyther, for to get his lif. 

Vomit upward, ne dounward laxatif ; 

All is to-brosten thilke region ; 

Nature hath now no domination. 

And certainly ther nature wol not werche, 
Farewel physike ; go here the man to cherche. 
This is all and som, that Arcite moste die. 

For which he sendeth after Emelie, 

And Palamon, that was his cosin dere. 

Than sayd he thus, as ye shuln after here. 

Nought may the woful spirit in myn herte 
Declare o point of all my sorwes smerte 
To you, my lady, that I love most ; 

Hut I hequethe the service of ray gost 
T’o you aboven every ci*eature. 

Sin that my lif ne may no lenger dure. 

Alas the wo I alas the peines stronge, 

That I for you have suffered, and so longe ! 
.lias the deth I alas min Emelie I 
Alas departing of our compagnie ! 

Alas min hertes queue ! alas my wif 1 

\Iin hertes ladie, ender of ray lif I 

What is this world 1 what axen men to have I 

Now with his love, now in his colde grave 

Hone withouten any compagnie. 

Farewel my swete, farewel min Emelie, 

Ind softe take me in your armes twey, 

^'or love of God, and hei'keneth what I sey. 


1 have here with my cosin Palamon 
Had strif and rancour many a day agon 
For love of you, and for my jalousie. 

And Jupiter so wis my soule gie, 

To speken of a servant proprely, 

With alle circumstances trewely. 

That is to sayn, trouth, honour, and kniglithede 
Wisdom, humblesse, estat, and high kinrede, 
Fredoni, and all that longetli to that art. 

So Jupiter have of my soule jjart. 

As in this world right now ne know I non. 

So worthy to be loved as Palamon, ^ 

That servetli you, and wol don all his lif. 

And if that ever ye shal ben a nif, 

Foryete not Palamon, the gentil man. 

And with that word lus speche faille began. 

For from his feet up to his bi’est was come 
The cold of detli, that had him overnomc. 

And yet moreover in his armes two 
The vital strength is lost, and all ago. 

Only the intellect, withouten moi’e. 

That dwelled in his herte sike and sore, 

Gan faillen, whan the herte felte deth ; 

Dusked Ms eyon two, and failled his breth. 

But on his ladie yet cast lie his eye ; 

His laste woid was ; Mercy, Emelie I 
His spirit changed hous, and wente ther, 

As I came never I cannot tellen wher. 

Therfore 1 stent, I am no divinistre ; 

Of soules find I not in this registre. 

Ne me lust not th’ opinions to telle 

Of hem, though that they writen wher they dwelle* 

Arcite is cold, ther Mars his soule gie. 

Now wol I speken forth of Emelie. 

Shright Emelie, and houleth Palamon, 

And Theseus his sister toke anon 
Swouning, and bare hire from the corps away. 
What helpeth it to tarien forth the day, 

To tellen how she wep both even and moi'we ? 

For in swiche cas wimmen have swiche sorwe. 
Whan that hir housbonds ben fro hem ago. 

That for the more part they sorwen so, 

Or elles fallen in swiche maladie, 

That atte laste certainly they die. 

Infinite ben the sorwes and the teres 
Of olde folk, and folk of tendre yeres, 

In all the toun for deth of thk Theban : 

For him ther wepetli bothe chikle and man. 

So gret a weping was ther non certain, 

Whan Hector was ybrought, all fresh yslain 
To Troy, alas i the pitee that was there, 
Cratching of chekes, rending eke of here. 

Why woldest thou be ded ? thise women crie. 
And haddest gold ynongli, and Emelie. 

No man might gladen this duk Theseus, 

Saving his olde fader Egeus, 

That knew this worldes transmntatioun. 

As he had seen it chaun^en up and doun, 

Joye after wo, and wo after gladnesse ; 

And shewed him ensample and likenesse. 

Bight as ther died never man (quod he) 

That he ne lived in ertlie in som degree, 

Right so ther lived never man (he soyd) 

In all this world, that somtime he ne deyd. 

This world n’is but a thurghfare ful of wo. 

And we ben pilgrimes, passing to and fro : 

Deth is an end of eveiy worldes sore. 

And over all this yet said he mochel more 
To this effect, M wisely to enhort 
The peplfij that they shuld hem reeomfort. 
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Duk Theseus %vith all his besy cure 
He casteth now, wlier that the sepulture 
Of good Arcite may best ymaked be, 

And eke most honourable in his degree. 

And at the last he toke conclusion, 

Tliat ther as first Arcife and Palamon 
Hadden for love the bataillc hem betwene, 

That in that selve grove, sote and grene, 

'fher as he liadde his amorous desmes. 

Ills eomphunt, and for love his hote fires. 

He volde make afire, in which the ofiice 
Of funeral he might all acconiplise ; 

And letc anon commande to hack and hewe 
The okos old, and lay hem on a rew 
In culpons, wel araied for to brenne. 

His officers with swifte feet they reinio 
And ride anon at his commaiidemcnt. 

And after this, this Tlieseus hath sent 

After a here, and it all overspraddo 

With cloth of gold, the richest that he haddo ; 

And of the same suit he cl adds Arcite. 

Upon his hondes were his gloves white. 

Eke on his hed a croune of laurer grene. 

And ill his bond a swerd ful bright and kene. 

He laid him bai.*e the visage on the ^ere, 
Therwith ho wept that pitee was to here. 

And for the peple shulde seen him alle, 

Whan it was day he brought him to the hall''. 
That roreth of the crying and the soun. 

Tho came this woful Theban Palamon 
With fiotery herd, andruggy asshy heres. 

In clothes blake, j dropped all v\ith tei’es, 

And (passing ovex’ of wepiiig Emolie) 

The reufullest of all the compaguie. 

And in as much as the service shuld bo 
The moi’e noble and riche in his degree, 

Duk Theseus let forth throe stodes bring, 

That trapped were in stele all glittering, 

And covered with the armes of Dan Arcite. 

And eke upon these stedes gret and white 
Ther saten folk, of which on bare his sheld. 
Another his apere up in his hondes held ; 

The tliridde bare with him his bow Turkeis, 

Of breut gold w'as the cas and the harneis : 

And riden foi'th a pas with sorweful chero 
Toward the grove, as ye siml after here. 

Tlie noblest of the Grekes that ther were 
Upon hir sliuldres carriedoii the bore, 

With sl'icke pas, and eyen red and wete, 
Thurghout the citee, by the maister strete. 

That sprad was all with black, and wonder hie 
Bight of the same is all the sti’ete ywrie. 

Upon the right hand went olde Egous, 

And on that other side duk Theseus, 

With vessels in liir lioiul of gold ful fine. 

All ful of liony, milk, and blood, and wine ; 

Eke Palamon, with ful gret coinpagnie : 

And after that came woful Emehe, 

With fire in hond, as was that time the gise. 

To don the office of funeral service. 

tiigh labour, and ful gret apparailiing 
Was at the service of that fire making, 

That witli his grene top the heven raught, 

And twenty fadom of brede the armes straught : 
This is to sain, the bouglies were so brode. 

Of sti‘c fix'st ther was laied many a lode. 

Blit how i he fire v/as maked up on highte 
Arid eke the names how the trees highte. 

Ah olce, fix’, birch, aspe, alder, holm, poplere, 
H'lJuw, elm, plane, ash, box, chestein,liad, ianrere. 


Maple, thorn, beche, hasel, ew, whipiiltre. 

How they were feld, shal not be told for me 5 
Ne how the goddes x'annen up and doiin 
Disherited of hii habitatioun, 

In which they woneden in rest and pees, 

Nimphes, Faunes, and Amadriades ; 

Ne how the bestes, and the briddes alle 
Fleddcn for fere, whan the wood gan fall© , 

Ne how the gx’ound agast was of the light. 

That was not wont to see the soiino bright ; 

Ne how the fire was couched fix-st with stre, 

And than with dxie stickes cloven a-thre, 

And than with grene wood and spicerie, 

And than with cloth of gold and with perrie. 

And gerlonds hanging with fill many a floui*. 

The mirre, th’encense also with swete odour ; 

Ne how Arcita lay among all thiSj 
Ne what richesse about his body is ; 

Nehow that Emelie, as was the gise, 

Put in the fire of funeral service ; 

Ne how she swouned whan she made the fire, 

Ne what she spake, ne what was hir desire ; 

Ne what jewelles men in the fire caste. 

Whan that the fire was gret and breiite faste ; 

N e how som cast hir sheld, and som hir spere. 
And of hir vestimentes, which they wore. 

And cuppes full of wine, and milk, and blood, 

Into the fire, that brent as it wei’e wood ; 

Ne how the Grekes with a huge route 
Three times riden all the fire aboute 
Upon the left hond, with a loud shouting. 

And thries with hir speres clatex’ing ; 

And tliries how the ladies gan to crie ; 

Ne how that led was homeward Emelie ; 

Ne how Arcite is brent to ashen cold ; 

Ne how the liche-wake was yhold 

All thilke night, ne how the Grekes pla^ . 

The wake-plaies ne kepe I not to say : 

Who wrestled best naked, with oile enoint, 

Ne who that bai’e him best in no disjoint. 

I well not tellen eke how they all gon 
Home til Athenes whan the play is don ; 

But shortly to the point now wol I wende, 

And maken of my longe tale an ende. 

By processe and by lengthe of certain yeres 
All stenten is the mourning and the teres 
Of Gi’ekes, by on general assent. 

Than someth me ther w^as a pai'lement 
At Athenes, upon cei’tain, points and cas : 
Amonges the which points yspoken v as 
To have with cei'tain coiitrees alliance, 

And have of Thebanes fully obeisance. 

For which this noble Theseus anon 
Let senden after gentil Palamon, 

Unwist of him, wlxat was the cause and why : 

But in his blacke clothes soiwvefully 
He came at his commandement on iue ; 

Tho sente Theseus for Emelie. 

Whan they were set, and huslit was al the place, 
And Theseus abiden hath a space, 

Or any w'ord came from his wise brest 
His eyen set he ther as was his lest, 

And with a sad visage he siked still, 

And aftei* that right thus he sayd his w ill. 

The firste mover of the cause above 
Whan he fix’ste made the fayre chaine of love, 
Gi*et was th’ effect, and high was his eiitent ; 

Wel wist he why, and what therof he ment : 

For with that fayre chaine of love he bond 
The fire, the air, the w’atre, and the lond 
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In certain Tbondes, that they may not flee : 

That same prince and mover eke (qnod he) 
Hath stahlishtj in this wretched world adonn. 
Certain of dayes and duration 
To all that are engendred in this place, 

0%^er the which day they no mow not pace, 

A1 mow they yet dayes wel abrege. 

Ther nedeth non autoritee allege, * 

For it is preved by experience. 

But that me lust decUren ray sentence. 

Than may men by this ordre wel disceriie. 

That thilke mover stable is and eterne. 

Wel may men knowen, but it be a fool. 

That every part derivetli from his hook 
For nature hath not taken his beginning 
Of no partie ne cantel of a thing, 

But of a thing that parfit is and stable. 
Descending so, til it be corrumpable. 

And therfore of his wise purveyance 
He hath so wel beset his ordinance, 

That speces of tliinges and progressions 
Shullen enduren by successions, 

And not eterne, withouteii any lie : 

This maiest thou understand and seen at eye. 
Lo the oke, that hath so long a norisliing 
Fro the time that it ginneth first to spring, 

And hath so long a lif, as ye may see, 

Yet at the laste wasted is the tree. 

Considereth eke, how that the harde stone 
Undex’ our feet, on which we trede and gon. 

It wasteth, as it lieth by the wey. 

The brode river somtime wexeth drey. 

The grete tounes see we wane and wende. 

Than may ye see that all thing hath an ende. 

Of man and woman see we wel also, 

That nodes in on of the termes two. 

That is to sayn, in yoiithe or elles age, 

He mote be ded, the king as shall a page ; 

Som in his bed, som in the dei^e see, 

Som in the large fold, as ye may see : 

Thex' helpeth nought, all goth that ilke wey : 
Than may I sayn that alle thing mote dey. 
What maketli this but Jupiter the king ? 

The which is prince, and cause of alle thing, 
Converting alle unto his propre wille. 

From which it is derived, soth to telle. 

And here-agahies no creature on live 
Of no degree availleth for to strive. 

Than is it wisdom, as it thinketli me, 

To maken vertue of necessite, 

And take it wel, that we may not eschewe. 

And namely that to us all is dewe. 

And who so grutcheth ought, he doth folie, 

And rebel is to him that all may gie. 

And certainly a man hath most honour 
To dien in his excellence and flour, 

Whan he is siker of his goode name. 

Than hath he don his frend, ne him, no shame • 


And glader ought his frend hen of his deth, 
Whan with honour is yolden up his bretli, 

Than whan his name appalled is for age ; 

For all foryetteii is bis vassallage. 

Than is it best, as for a worthy fame, 

To dien whan a man is best of name. 

The contrary of all this is wilfulnesse. 

Why grutchen wo ? why have we lievinesse. 
That good Arcite, of chivalry the flour. 
Departed is, with dutee and honoui*. 

Out of this foule prison of this lif I 

Why grutchen here his cosin and his wif 

Of his welfare, that loven him so wel I 

Can he hem thank ? nay, God wot, never a del. 

That both his sonle, and eke hemself offend, " 

And yet they mow hir lustes not amend. 

What may I conclude of this longe sene, 

But after sorwe I rede us to be merie. 

And thanken Jupiter of all his grace. 

And er that we departen from this place, 

I rede that wo make of sorwes two 

0 parfit joye lasting evermo : 

And loketh now wher most sorwe is herein, 
Ther wol I firsto anienden and begin. 

Sistei’, fquod he) this is my full assent, 

With all tVavis here of my parlement, 

That gentil Palamon, your owen knight, 

That serveth you with will, and herte, and migh 
And ever hath don, sin ye first him knew, 

That ye shall of your grace upon him rew. 

And taken him for husbond and for lord : 

Lene me your hand, for this is cure accoi'd. 

Let see now of your womanly pitee. 

He is a kinges brothers sone pardee, 

And though he were a poure bachelere, 

Sin he hath served you so many a yere, 

And had for you so gret adversite, 

It moste ben considered, leveth me. 

For gentil mercy oweth to passen right. 

Than sayd he thus to Palamon the knight ; 

1 trow ther nedeth litel sei*moning 
To maken you assenten to this thing. 

Cometh ner, and take your lady by the hond. 

Betwixen hem was maked anon the bond. 
That highte matrimoine or mariage, 

By all the conseil of the baronage. 

And thus with alio blisse and raelodie 
Hath Palamon ywedded Emelie. 

And God that all this wide world hath wrought, 
Send him his love, that hath it dere ybought* 
For now is Palamon in alle welo, 

Living in blisse, in richesse, and in hele. 

And Emelie him loveth so tendreiy, 

And he hire serveth al so gentilly. 

That never was ther no word hem betwen© 

Of jalousie, ne of non other tene. 

Thus endeth Palamon and Emelie ; 

And God save all this fayre compagnie. 
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Whan that tlie ICnight had thus his tale told, 

In all the compagnie n^as ther yong ne old. 

That he ne said it was a noble stone. 

And worthy to be drawen to memorie ; 

And namely the gentiles everich on. 

Our Hoste lough and swore, So mote I gon, 

This goth aright ; unbokcled is the male ; 

Let see now who shal tell another tale : 

For trewely this game is wel begonne. 

Now telleth ye, sire Monk, if that ye conne, 
Somwhat, to quiten with the knightes tale. 

The Miller that for-dronken was all pale. 

So that unethes upon his hors he sat, 

He n’old avalen neither hood ne hat, 

Ne abiden no man. for his cnrtesie, 

But in Pilates vois he gan. to crie. 

And swore by armes, and by blood, and bones, 

I can a noble tale for the nones, 

"With which I wol now quite the knightes tale. 

Our Hoste saw that he was dronken of ale. 

And sayd ; abide, Robin, my leve brother, 

Som better man shall tell us fii'st another : 

Abide, and let us werken thriftily. 

By Goddes soule (quod he) that wol not I, 

For I wol speke, or elles go my way. 

Our Hoste answerd ; Tell on a devil way ; 

Thou art a fool ; thy wit is overcome. 

Now hex'keneth, quod the Miller, all and some : 
But first I make a protestatioun, 

That I am dronke, I know it by my soun ; 

And therfore if that I misspoke or say, 

Wite it the ale of Southwerk, I you pray ; 

For I wol tell a legend and a lif 
Both of a carpenter and of his wif. 

How that a clerk hath set the wrightes cappe. 

The Reve answerd and saide, Stint thy clappe. 
Let he thy lewed dronken iiarlotrie. 

It is a sinne, and eke a gret folie 
To apeiren any man, or him defame. 

And eke to bringen wives in swiche a name. 

Thou Biayst ynough of other thinges sain. 

This dronken Miller spake ful sone again. 

And sayde ; Leve brother Osewold, 

Who hath no wif, he is no cokewold. 

But I say not therfore that thou art on ; 

Ther ben ful goode wives many on. 

Why art thou angry with my tale now ? 

I have a wif parde as wel as thou, 

Yet n'olde I, for the oxen in my plough. 

Taken upon me more than ynough 
As demon of myself tliat I am on ; 

1 wol beleven wel that I am non. 

An husbond slmld not ben inquisitif 
Of Goddes privite, ne of his wif. 

So he may linden Goddes foison there, 

Of the remcnant nedeth not to enquere. 

"What shuid I more say, but this Millere 
He n’olde his wordes for no man forbore. 


But told his cileries tale in his maiiere. 

Me thinketh, that I shal relierse it here. 

And therfore every gentil wight I pray, 

For Goddes love as deme not that I say 
Of evil entent, but that I mote relierse 
Hir tales alle, al be they better or worse, 

Or elles falsen som of my niatere. 

And therfore who so list it not to here, 

Turne over the leef, and chese another tale, 
For he shal hnd ynow botlie grot and smale. 
Of storial thing that toachetli gentillesse. 

And eke moralite, and holinesse, 

Blameth not me, if that ye chose amis. 

The Miller is a cherl, ye know wel this, 

So was the Reve, (and many other mo) 

And harlotrie they tolden bothe two. 

Aviseth you now, and put me out of blame 
And eke men shuid not make ernest of game. 


THE MILLEEES TALE. 

Whilom ther was dwelling in Oxenforde 
A riche gnof, that gestes helde to horde. 

And of his craft he was a carpenter. 

With him ther was dwelling a poure scoler. 

Had lerned art, but all his iantasie 
Was turned for to lerne astrologie. 

And coude a certain of conclusions 
To demen by interrogations, 

If that men asked him in certain houres, 

Whan that men shulde have drought or elles shoures 
Or if men asked him what shulde falle 
Of every thing, I may not reken alle. 

This clerk was cleped bendy Nicholas ; 

Of derne love he coude and of solas ; 

And therto he was she and ful prive. 

And like a maiden meke for to se. 

A chambre had he in that hostelrie 
Alone, withonten any compagnie, 

Ful fetisly ydight with herbes sote, 

And he himself was swete as is the rote 
Of licoris, or any setewale. 

His almageste, and bokes gret and smale. 

His astrelabre, longing for his art, 

His augrim stones, layen faire apart 
On shelves couched at his beddes bed, 

His presse ycovered with a falding red. 

And all above ther lay a gay santrie. 

On which he made on nightes melodie, 

So swetely, that all the chambre rong ; 

And Angelus ad virginem he song. 

And after that he song the kinges note ; 

Ful often blessed was his mery throte. 

And thus this swete clerk his time spent 
After his frendes finding and his rent, 

Tliis carpenter had wedded new a wif, 

Which that he loved more than his lif : 

Of eightene yere she was I gesse of age. 

Jalous he was, and held hire narwe in cage, 
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For she was wild and yonge, and he was old, 
And demed himself belike a cokewold. 

He knew not Catoii, for his vi it was rude, 

That bade a man shulde wedde his similitude. 
Men shulden wedden after liir estate. 

For youthe and elde is often at debate. 

But sitUen he was fallen in the snare, 

He most endure (as other folk) his care. 

Fayre was this yonge wif, and therwithal 
As any wesel hire body gent and smal. 

A seint she wered, haired all of silk, 

A barme-cloth eke as white as morwe milk 
Upon hire lendes, ful of many a gore. 

White •was hire smok, and broucled all before 
And eke behind on hire colere abouto 
Of cole-black silk, within and eke withoute. 

The tapes of hire white volupere 
W ere of the same suit of hire colere ; 

Hire fillet brode of silk, and set full hye : 

And sikerly she had a likerous eye. 

Ful smal ypulled were hire browes two. 

And they were bent, and black as any slo. 

She was wel more hlisful on to see 
Than is the newe perjenete tiee ; 

And softer than the wolle is of a -Nvether. 

And by hire girdel heng a purse of lether, 
Tasseled with silk, and perled with latoun. 

In all this world to seken up and doun 
Then n’is no man so wise, that coude thenche 
So gay a popelot, or swiche a wenche. 

Ful brighter was the shining of hire hewe, 
Than in the tour the noble y forged newe. 

But of hire song, it was as loud and yerne. 

As any swalow sitting on a berne 
Thereto she coude skip, and make a game, 

As any kid or calf folowing his dame. 

Hire mouth was swote as braket or the meth, 
Or hord of apples, laid in hay or heth. 

Winsing she was, as is a joly colt, 

Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 

A broche she bare upon hire low colere, 
j As brode as is the bosse of a bokelere. 

Hire shoon were laced on hire legges hie ; 

She was a primerole, a piggesnie, 

For any lord to liggen in his bedde. 

Or yet for any good yeman to wedde. 

Now' sire, and eft sire, so befell the cas. 

That on a day this bendy Nicholas 
Fel with this yonge wif to rage and pleye. 
While that hire hnsbond was at Oseney, 

As clerkes ben ful subtil and ful queint 
And pi'ively he caught hire by the queint, 

And sayde ; Ywis, but if I have my will. 

For derne love of thee, lemraan, I spill. 

And helde hire faste by the hanche bone», 

And sayde ; Lemman, love me w el at ones, 

Or I wol dien, al so God me save 

And sbe sprong as a colt doth in the ti’ave : 
And wdth hire bed she writhed faste away. 
And sayde : I wol not kisse thee by my lay. 
Why let be, (quod she) let be, Nicholas, 

Or I wol crie out harow and alas. 

Do way your hondes for your curtesie. 

This Nicholas gan mercy for to crie. 

And spake so faire, and profered him so fast. 
That she hire love him gi-anted at the last, 
And swore hire oth by Seint Thomas of Kent, 
That she wold ben at his commandement. 
Whan that she may hii'e leiser wel espie. 

Myr. hnsbond, is so ful of jalousie, 


! That but ye waiteii wel, and be prive, 

I wot I'iglit wel 1 n’am but ded, quod she. 

Ye mosten be ful dome as in this cas. 

Nay, tlierof care you not, quod Nicholas : 

A clerk had litherly beset his wdiile. 

But if he coude a carpenter begile. 

And thus they were accoi’ded and ysworno 
To w'aite a time, as I have said beforne. 

Whan Nicholas had don thus every del. 

And thaeked hire about the lendes w el. 

He kissed hire swete, and taketh his sautrle, 

And plaieth fast, and maketli melodie. 

Than fell it thus, that to the parish cherche 
(Of Cristes owen werkes for to werche) 

This good wif went upon a holy day : 

Hire forehed shone as bright as any day, 

So was it washen, whan she lete hire work. 

Now was ther of that chirche a painsh clerk. 
The which that was y doped Absolon. 

Crulle was his here, and as the gold it slion, 

And strouted as a fanne large and brode ; 

Ful straight and even lay his joly shode. 

His rode was rod, his e} cn grey as goos. 

With Foules windowes corven on his shoos. 

In hosen red he went ful fetisly. 

Yclad he was ful smal and projirely. 

All in a kirtel of a light waget ; 

Ful faire and thicke ben the pointes set. 

And therupon he had a gay surplise, 

As white as is the blosme upon the rise. 

A mery child he was, so God me save ; 

Wel coud he leten blod, and clippe, and shave, 
And make a chartre of lond, and a quitance. 

In twenty manere coud he trip and dance, 

(After the scole of Oxenforde tho) 

And with his legges casten to and fro ; 

And playen songes on a smal ribible ; 

Tlierto he song somtime a loud qiihiible. 

And as wel coud he play on a giterne. 

In all the toun n’as brewhous ne taverne, 

That he ne visited with his solas, 

Ther as that any gaillard tapster e was. 

But soth to say he was somdel squaimous 
Of farting, and of spcche dangerous. 

This Absolon, that joly was and gay, 

Goth with a censer on the holy day , 

Censing the wives of the parish faste ; 

And many a lovely loke he on hem caste, 

And namely on this carpenteres wif : 

To loke on hire him thought a mery lif. 

She was so propve, and swete, and likerous. 

I dare wel sain, if she had ben a mous. 

And he a cat, he wolde hire hente anon. 

This parish clei-k, this joly Absolon, 

Hath in his herte swiche a love-longing, 

That of no wif toko ho non otfermg ; 

For curtesie, he sayd, he n’olde non. 

The raoone at night ful clere and briglite slion 
And Absolon his giterne hath ytake, 

For paramours he thoughte for to wake. 

And forth he goth, jolif and amorous. 

Til he came to the carpenteres lions, 

A litel after the coekes had ycx'ow. 

And dressed him iqi by a shot window, 

That w'as upon the carpenteres wal. 

He singeth in his vois gentil and smal ; 

Now, dere lady, — if ihy wille be, 

I pi'ay you tliat ye — wol rewe on me ; 

Ful wel accordant to his giterning. 

I This cai’penter awoke, and herd him sing, 
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And spake unto lus wif, and said anon. 

What, Alison, hei-es thou not Absoiou, 

That chanteth thus under our houres wal ? 

And she answei'd hire Imsfooiid therwithal ; 

Yes, God wot, John, I here him every del. 

This pasfectli forth ; what wol ye het than wcl ? 
Fro day to day this joly Ahsolon 
So loveth hire, that him is wo-hegon. 

He waketli all the night, and all the da} , 

He keiabcth his lockes brode, and ma<le him gay. 
He woeth lure by menes and brocage. 

And swore he wolde ben hiie owen page. 

He singeth brokking as a nightingale. 

He sent hire piimes, methe, and spiced ale. 

And unfres piping hot out of the glede : 

And for she was of toun, he px’ofcTed mede. 

For som talk wol be wonnen for ridicsse. 

And sora for strokes, and som with gentillesse. 

Somtime to shew his lightnesse and maistrie 
He plaieth Herodc on a skaifold hie 
But 'what availeth him as in this cas I 
So loveth she this hondy Nicholas, 

That Absolon may blow the buckes home i 
He ne bad for his labour but a scorne. 

And thus she maketh Absolon hire ape. 

And all his eriiest tourneth to a jape. 

Fill sotli is this proverbe, it is no lie ; 

Men say right thus alway ; the neighe sHe 
Maketh oft time the fer ieef to be lothe. 

For though that Absolon bo wood or wrothe, 
Because that he for was from hire sight. 

This noighe Nicholas stood in his light. 

Now here thee wel, thou bendy Nicholas, 

For Absolon may waile and sing aUs. 

And so befell that on a Saturday, 

Tliis carpenter was gon to Osenay, 

And bendy Nicholas and Alison 
Accorded ben to this conclusion, 

That Nicholas shal shapen him a wile 
This sely jalous hushond to begile ; 

And if so were the game went aright, 

Sbo shuld slope in his armes alle night. 

For this was hire desire and his also. 

And right anon, withouten wordes nio. 

This Nicholas no longer wolde taxdo, 

But doth fill soU unto his chambre caiie 
Both mete and drinko for a day or tuey. 

And to hire husbond bad hire for to sey. 

If that he axed after Nicholas, 

She shulde say, she n’iste not wher he was ; 

Of all the day she saw him not with eye. 

She trowed he was in som maladie , 

For for no crie hire maideu coud him calle 
He ii’oldc answer, for nothing that might falle. 

Thus passeth forth all thilke Saturday, 

That Nicholas still in his chambre lay, 

And ete, and slept, and dide what him list 
TIi Soiiday, that the sonne goth to rest. 

This sely carpenter hath gret mervailo 
Of Nicholas, or what thing might him aiie. 

And said ; I am adrad by Seint Thomas 
It stondoth not aright with Nicholas : 

God sliikle that he died sodeiily. 

This world is now ful tikel sikerly. 

I saw to-day a corps yborne to cherche, 

'iliat now on Monday last 1 saw him werclie 
Go np (quod he unto his knave) anon , 

Clepe at his dore, or knocke with a ston s 
Loke how it is, and tell me boldely. 

This knave goth him up ftil sturdoly, 


And at the chambre dore while that lie stood. 

He cried and knocked as that he were uood : 
What how' % what do } e, maister Nicholay I 
How may ye slepen all the louge day ? 

But all for nought, he herde not a word. 

An hole he fond ful low upon the bord, 

Ther as the cat was wont in for to crepe, 

And at that hole he loked in iul depe, 

And at the last he had of him a sight. 

This Nicholas sat ever gaping upright, 

Ashe had kjked on the newe mone. 

Adoun he goth, and telle th his maister son®. 

In what array he saw this ilke man. 

This carpenter to blissen him began, 

And said ; Now lieipe us Seinte Frideswide^ 

A man wote litel what shal him betide. 

This man is fallen with his astronomie 
In som woodness e or in som agonie. 

I thought ay wel how that it shulde be. 

Mon shulde not knowe of Goddes privetee. 

Ya blessed be alway a lewed man, 

That nought but only his beleve can. 

So ferd another clerk with astronomie ; 

He walked in the feldes for to prie 
Upon the sterres, what ther shuld bofalle, 

Til he was in a marlepit } falle. 

He saw not that. But yet by Seint Thomas 
Me rewetli sore of hendy Nicholas : 

He shal be rated of his studying. 

If that I may, by Jesus lieven king. 

Get me a staf, that I may underspore 
While that thou, Robin, hevest of the dore ; 

Ho shal out of his stud^ ing, as I gesse. 

And to the chambre dore lie gau him dresse. 

His knave was a strong carl for the nones. 

And by the haspe he haf it of at ones ; 

Into the flore the dore fell anon. 

This Nicholas sat ay as stille as ston, 

And ever he gaped upward inxo the eire. 

This carpenter wend he were in despoire. 

And hent him by the shulders mightily, 

And shoke him hard, and cried spitously ; 

What, Nicholas % what how man 1 loko adoun c 
Awake, and tliinke on Cristes passioun. 

I crouche thee from elves, and from wightes. 
Therwitli the nightspel said he anon rightes, 

On foure halves of the hons aboute. 

And on the threswold of the dore withouto. 

Jesu Cidst, and Seint Benedight, 

Blisse this hous from evci'y wicked wight, 

Fro the nightes mai*e, the wite Pater-noster ; 
Wher wonest thou Seint Peters suster ? 

And at the last this hendy Nicholas 
Gan for to siken sore, and said ; Alas ! 

Shal all the world be lost eftsones now ? 

This carpenter answ ered ; What saiest thou 1 
What ? tliinke on God, as w^e do, men that swinke. 

This Nicholas answci*ed ; Fetch me a drinke ; 
And after wol I speke in privetee 
Of certain thing that touchetli thee and me : 

I wol tell it non ether man certain. 

This carpentei gotli doun, and cometli again. 
And brought of mighty ale a large quart ; 

And whan that eclie of hem had dronken his part, 
This Nicholas his doi’e faste siiette, 

And doun the carpenter by him he sette, 

And saide 5 John, min hoste lefe and dere. 

Thou shalt upon thy trouthe swere me here. 

That to no wight thou shalt my conseil wxey : 

For it is Cristes conseil that I say, 
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And if xhoii tell it man, thou art forlore : 

For this vengeance thou shalt have therfore. 

That if thou wreye me, thou shalt he wood. 

Nay, Crist forbede it for his holy bloo<l, 

Q,uod tho this sely man ; I am no labbc. 

No though I say it, I n’am not lefe to gabbe. 

Say what thou wolt, I shal it never telle 
To child ne wif, by him that harwod helle. 

Now, John, (quod Nicholas) I wol not lie, 

I have yfounde in min astrologie, 

As I have loked in the nioone bright, 

That now on Monday next, at quarter night, 

‘>hal fall a rain, and that so wild and wood 
I'hat half so gret was never Noes flood, 
i his world (he said) m lesse than in an houre 
^hal al be dreiiit, hidous is the shoure : 

Thus shal mankinde drenche, and lese hir lif. 

This carpenter answerd ; Alas my wif ! 

And shal she drenche 1 alas min Alisouii ! 

Tor sorwe of this he fell almost adoun, 

And said ; Is ther no remedy in this cas ? 

Why yes, for God, quod hendy Nicholas ; 

If thou wolt werlven after lore and rode ; 

Thou maist not werken after thin owen hede. 

For thus saith Salomon, that was ful trewe ; 
Werke all by conseil, and thou shalt not rewe. 
And if thou werken wolt by good conseil, 

I undertake, withoiiteii mast or seyl. 

Yet shal I saveii hire, and thee and me. 

Hast thou not herd how saved was Noe, 

Whan that our Lord had warned him befome. 
That al the world with water sliuld be lorne I 
Yes, (quod this carpentei') ful yore ago. 

Hast thou not herd (quod Nicholas) also 
The sorwe of Noe with his felawship, 

Or that he might get his wif to ship ? 

Him had be lever I dare wel uiide:^ke, 

At thilke time, than all his wethers blake. 

That she had had a ship hireself alone. 

And therfore west thou what is best to done ? 
This axeth hast, and of an hastif thing 
Men may not preche and nuiken tarying. 

Anon go get us fast into this in 
A kneding ti'ough or elles a kemelyn. 

For eche of us ; but loke that they ben large. 

In which we mowen swimme as in a bai*gc : 

And have theriii vitaiile suffisant 
But for a day ; fie on the remenant ; 

The water shall aslake and gon away 
Abouten prime upon the nexte day. 

But Robin may not wete of this, thy knave, 

Ne eke thy ma;yden Gille I may not save : 

Axe not why : for though thou axe me, 

I wol not tcllen Goddes privetee. 

Sufficeth thee, hut if thy wittes madde. 

To have as gret a grace as Noe hadde. 

Thy wif shal I wel saven out of doute. 

Go now thy way, and spede thee hereahoute. 

But whan thou hast for hire, and thee, and me, 
Ygeten us these kneding tubbes thre. 

Than shalt thou hang hem in the roofe ful hie. 
That no man of our purveyance espie : 

And whan thou hast don thus as I Imve said. 
And hast our vitaiile faire in hem ylaid. 

And eke an axe to smite the cord a-two 
Whan that the water cometli, that we may go, 
And breke an hole on high upon the gable 
tJnto the gardin ward, over the stable. 

That we may frely passen forth our way. 

Whan that the grete shoure is gon away. 


Than shal thou swim as inery, I undertake. 

As doth the white doke after hire drake : 

Than wol I clepe, How Alison, how John, 

Be mery : for the flood wol passe anon. 

And thou wolt sain, Haile maister Nicliolay, 
Good morwe, I see thee wel, for it is day. 

And than shall we be loi'des all our lif 
Of all the world, as Noe and his wif. 

But of o thing I warne thee ful right, 

Be wel avised on that like night. 

That we bon entred into shippos bord, 

That non of us ne speke not o word, 

Ne clepe ne crie, but be in his praiere, 

For it is Goddes owen heste dere. 

Thy wif and thou mo.ste hangen for a'-twinne. 
For that betwixen you shal bo no siiine. 

No more in loking than ther shal in dede. 

This ordinance is said ; go, God thee spede. 
To-morwe at night, whan men ben all aslepe, 
Into our kneding tubbes wul we crepe, 

And sitten ther, abiding Goddes grace. 

Go now thy way, I have no longer space 
To make of this no lenger sermoning : 

Men sain thus : send the wise, and say nothing : 
Thou art so wise, it nedeth thee nought teche. 
Go, save our lives, and that I thee bescche. 

This sely carpenter goth forth his way, 

Ful oft he said alas, and v ala w a, 

And to his wif he told his privetee, 

And she was ware, and knew it bet than he 
What all this quemt© cast was for to soy. 

But natheles she ferde as she wold dey, 

And said ; Alas I go forth thy way anon. 

Helpe us to scape, or we be ded eche on. 

I am thy trewe veray wedded wif ; 

Go, dere spouse, and helpe to save our lif. 

Lo, what a gret thing is affection. 

Men may die of imagination, 

So depe may impression be take. 

This sely carpenter beginneth quake : 

Him thinketh veraily that he may see 
Noes flood comen walwing as the see 
To drenchen Alison, his hony dere. 

He wepeth, waileth, maketli sory chere j 
He silceth, with ful many a soxy s wo ugh. 

He goth, and geteth him a kneding trough, 

And after a tubbe, and a kemehn, 

And prively he sent hem to hjs in : 

And lieng hem in the roof in privetee. 

His owen hond than made he ladders three, 

To climben by the renges and tlie stalkea 
Unto the tubbes honging in the balkes ; 

And vitailled bothe kemelin, trough and tubbe, 
With bred and chese, and good ale in a jubbo, 
Suffieiag right ynow as for a day. 

But er that he had mad© all this array, 

He sent his knave, and eke his wenehe also 
Upon his nede to London for to go. 

And on the Monday, whan it drew to night, 

He shette his dore, withouten candel light, 

And dressed all thing as it shulde bee. 

And shortly up they clomben alle three. 

They sitten stUle wel a furlong way. 

Now, Pater nosier ^ clum, said Nicholay, 

And clum, quod John, and clnm, said Alison : 
This carpenter said his devotion, 

And still he sit, and biddeth his praiere, 
Awaiting on the rain, if he it here. 

The dede slepe, for wery besinesse, 

Fell on this carpenter, right as I gesse. 
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Abouten curfew-time, or htel more. 

For travaille of his gost he groneth sore, 

And eft he routeth, for Ins lied mislay. 

Bonn of the ladder stalketh Nicholay, 

And Alison ful soft adoun hire spedde. 
Withouten wordes mo they went to bedde, 
Ther as the carpenter was wont to lie ; 

Ther was the revel, and the melodie. 

And thus lith Alison, and Nicholas, 

In besinesse of mirthe and in solas, 

Til that the bell of iaudcs gan to ring, 

And freres in the chanced gon to sing. 

This parish clerk, this amorous Absolon, 
That is for love alway so wo-begon, 

Upon the Monday w as at Osenay 
With compagnie, him to disport and play ; 
And asked upon cas a cloisterer 
Pul prively after John the carpenter ; 

And he drew him apart out of the chirche. 

He said, I n’ot ; I saw him not here wirche 
Sitli Saturday j I trow that he be went 
For timbre, ther our abbot hath him sent. 

For he is wont for timbre for to go, 

And dwellen at the Grange a day or two : 

Or elles he is at his hous certain. 

Wher that he be, I cannot sothly sain. 

This Absolon ful joly was and light, 

And thoughte, now is time to wake al night, 
For sikerly, I saw him nat stiring 
About his dore, sin day began to spring. 

So mote I thrive, I shal af cockes crow 
Pul prively go knocke at his window, 

That stant ful low upon liis boures wall : 

To Alison wol I now tellen all 
My love-longing j for yet I shall not misse. 
That at the leste way I shal hire kisse. 

Some manor comfort shal I have parfay, 

My mouth hath itched all this longe day : 
That is a signe of kissing at the leste. 

All night me mette eke, I was at a feste. 
Therfore I wol go slepe an houre or twey. 
And all the night than wol I w'ake and pley. 

Whan that the firste cock hath crowe, anon 
Up rist this joly lover Absolon, 

And him arayeth gay, at point devise. 

But first he cheweth grein and licorise, 

To smellen sote, or he had spoke with here. 
Under his tonge a trewe love he here, 

For therby wend lie to ben gracious. 

He cometh to the carpeiiteres hous, 

And still he stant under the shot window ; 
Unto his hrest it r-aught, it was so low ; 

And soft he cougheth with a semisoun. 

What do ye honycomhe, swete Alisoun ? 

My faire bird, my swete smamome, 

Awaketli, lemman min, and speketh to me. 
Ful Htel thinken ye upon my wo. 

That for your love I swete ther as I go. 

No wonder is though that I swelte and swete. 
I mourne as doth a lamb after the tete* 

Ywis, lemman, I have swiclie love-longing, 
That like a turtel trewe is my mourning. 

I may not ete no more than a maid. 

Go fro the wdndow, jacke fool, she said : 

As lielpe me God, it wol not he, compame, 

1 love another, or elles I were to blame, 

Wei bet than thee by Jesu, Absolon. 

Go forth thy way, or I wol cast a ston ; 

And let me slepe ; a twenty dive! way. 

Alas ! (quod Absolon) and wala wa ’ 


That trewe love was ever so yvel besette : 

Than kisse me, sin that it may be no hette, 

For Jesus love, and for the love of me. 

Wilt thou than go thy way therwith ? quod she. 
Ya certes, lemman, quod this Absolon. 

Than make thee redy, (quod she) I come anon. 
This Absolon doun set him on his knees, 

And saide ; I am a lord at all degrees : 

For after this I hope ther cometh more ; 
Lemman, thy grace, and, swete bird, thyn ore. 

The window she undoth, and that in haste. 
Have don, (quod she) come of, and spede the<J 
faste, 

Lest that our neigheboures thee espie 

This Absolon gan wipe his mouth ful drie. 
Derke was the night, as pitch or as the cole, 

And at the window she put out hire hole, 

And Absolon him felle ne bet ne wers. 

But with his mouth he kist hire naked ers 
Ful savorly, er he was ware of this. 

Abak he stei’te, and thought it was amis, 

For wel he wist a woman hath no herd. 

He felt a thing all rowe, and long yherd, 

And saide ; fy, alas ! what have I do i 
Te he, quod she, and clapt the window to ; 

And Absolon goth forth a sory pas. 

A herd, a herd, said bendy Nicholas ; 

By goddes corpus^ this goth faire and wel. 

This sely Absolon herd every del, 

And on his lippe he gan for anger bite ; 

And to himself he said, I shal thee quite. 

Who rubbeth now, who froteth now his lippes 
With dust, with send, with straw, with cloth, with 
chippes, 

But Absolon ? that saith full oft, alas ! 

My soule betake I unto Sathanas, 

But me were lever than all this toun (quod he) 
Of this despit awroken for to be. 

Alas ! alas 1 that I ne had yblent. 

His hote love is cold, and all yqueint. 

For fro that time that he had kist hire ers. 

Of paramours ne raught he not a kers, 

For he was heled of his maladie ; 

Ful often paramours he gan defie, 

And wepe as doth a child that is ybete. 

A softe pas he went him over the strete 
Until a smith, men callen dan Gerveis, 

That in his forge smithed plow-harneis ; 

He shai’peth share and cultre besily. 

This Absolon. kiioeketh all esily. 

And said ; Undo, Gerveis, and that anon. 

What, who art thou ? It am I Absolon. 

What ? Absolon, what % Cristes swete tre. 

Why rise ye so I’ath % ey benedicite, 

What eileth you ? some gay girle, God it wote, 
Hath brought you thus upon the viretote : 

By Seint Neote, ye w'ote wel what I meiie. 

This Absolon ne raughte not a bene 
Of all his play ; no w'ord again he yaf. 

He liadde more taAve on his distaf 
Than Gerveis knew, and saide ; Frend so dere. 
That hote culter in the cheminee here 
As lene it me, I have theiuvith to don : 

I wol it bring again to thee ful sone. 

Gerveis answered ; Certes, were it gold, 

Or in a poke nobles all untold, 

Thou shuldest it have, as I am trewe smith. 

Ey, Cristes foot, what wol ye don therwith ? 
Tlierof, quod AIdsoIou, be as be may ; 

I i shal wel telleii thee another day : 
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And caught tlie culter by the colde stele. 

Eul soft out at the dore be gan to stele, 

And went unto tlie carpenteres wall. 

He coughed first, and knocked tlierwithall 
Upon the window, right as he did er. 

This Alison answered ; Who is ther 
That knocketh so ? I warrant him a thefe. 
Nay, nay, (quod he) God wot, my swete lefe, 
I am thin Ahsoloii, thy derelmg. 

Of gold (quod he) I have thee brought a ring, 
My mother yave it me, so God me save, 

Ful fine it is, and therto wel ygrave : 

This wol I yeven thee, if thou me kisse. 

This Niclaolas was risen for to pisse, 

And thought he wolde amenden all the jape, 
He shulde kisse his ers er that he scape : 

And up the window did he hastily, 

And out his ers he putteth prively 
Over the buttok, to the hanche bon. 

And therwith spake this clerk, this Absolon, 
Speke swete bird, I n’ot not wher thou art. 

This Nicholas anon let fleen a fart, 

As gret as it had ben a thonder dint, 

That with the stroke he was wel nis ybliut : 
And he was redy with his yren hote. 

And Nicholas amid the ers he smote. 

Off goth the skmne an hondbrsde al aboute. 
The hote culter brenned so his toute, 

That for the smeit he wened for to die ; 

As he were wood, for wo he gan to crie, 

Help, water, water, help for Goddes herte. 

This carpenter out of his slomber sterte, 
And herd on crie water, as he were wood, 

And thought, alas, now cometh Noes flood. 

He set him up witliouten wordes mo, 


And with his axe he smote the cord atwo ; 

And doun goth ail ; he fond neyther to sell© 

Ne breed ne ale, til he came to the selle. 

Upon the flore, and ther aswoune he lay. 

Up sterten Alison and Nicholay, 

And crieden, out and harow I in the strete. 

The neigheboures botlie smale and grete 
In ranncn, for to gaureii on this man, 

Tliat yet aswoune lay, botlie pale and wan : 

For with the fail lie brosten hath his arm. 

But stonden he must unto his owen harm, 

For whan he spake, he was anon bore dona 
With bendy Nicholas and Alisoun. 

They tolden every man that he was wood ; 

He was agaste so of Noes flood 
Thurgh fantasie, that of his vanitee 
He had yhought him kneding tubbes three, 
And had hem honged in the roof above ; 

And that he praied hem for Goddes love 
To sitten in the roof par i>ompagnxe. 

The folk gan laughen at his fantasie. 

Into the roof they kyken, and they gape, 

And turned all his harm into a jape. 

For what so that this carpenter answerd, 

It was for nought, no man his reson herd. 
With othes gret he was so sworne adoun, 

That he was holden wood in all the toun. 

For everich clerk anon right held with other ; 
They said, the man was wood, my leve brother 
And every wight gan laughen at this strif. 

Thus swived was the carpenteres wif. 

For all his keping, and his jalousie ; 

And Ahsolon hath kist hh*e nether eye ; 

And Nicholas is scalded in the toute. 

This tale is don, and God save all the route. 
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Whan folk ban laughed at this nice cas 
Of Absolon and bendy Nicholas, 

Diverse folk diversely they saide, 

But for the more part they louglit and plaide ; 

Ne at this tale I saw no man him greve, 

But it wei*e only Osewold the Reve. 

Because he was of carpenteres craft, 

A litel ire is in his herte ylaft ; 

He gan to grutch and bUmen it a lite. 

So the ik, quod he, ful wel coude I him quite 
With hlering of a proude milleres eye, 

If that me list to speke of ribaudrie. 

But ik am olde ; me list not play for age ; 

Gras time is don, my foddre is now forage. 

This white top writeth min olde yeres ; 

Min herte is also monied as min heres ; 

But if I fare as doth an open-ers ; 

That ilke fruit is ever lenger the wers. 

Till it be roten in mullok, or in stre. 

We olde men, I drede, so faren we, 

Til we be roten, can we not be ripe ; 

We hoppe alway, while that the world wol pipe ; 


For in our will ther stiketh ever a nayl. 

To have an hore bed and a grene tayl, 

As hath a leke ; for though our might be gon, 

Our will desireth folly ever in on : 

For whan we may not don, than wol we spekea, 
Yet in our ashen cold is fire yreken. 

Foure gledes han we, which I sbal devise, 
Avaunting, lying, anger, and covetise. 

These foure sparkes longen unto elde. 

Our olde limes mow wel ben unwelde, 

But will ne shal not faillen, that is sothe. 

And yet have I alway a coltes tothe, 

As many a yere as it is passed heniie, 

Sin that my tappe of lif began to renne. 

For sikerly, whan I was borne, anon 
Deth drew the tappe of lif, and let it gon ; 

And ever slth hath so the tappe yronne, 

Til that almost all empty is the tonne. 

The streme of lif now droppeth on the chimhe. 
The sely tonge may wel ringe and chimbe 
Of wretchedness©, that passed is ful yore : 

With olde folk, save dotage, is no more. 

Whan that our Hoste had herd this sermon 

iog, 

He gan to speke as lordly as a king, 
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xViid sayde ; What amounteth all this wit ? 
What ? shall \ve speke all clay of holy writ ? 
The divel made a Rove for to preche, 

Or of a souter a shipraan, or a leclie. 

Say forth thy tale, and tary not the time : 
£.0 Depoford, and it is half way prime : 

Lo Grenewich, ther many a shrew is inne. 

It were al time thy talc to heginae. 

Now, sires, quod this Osewold the Reve, 

I pray 3'0ii alle, that ye not you greve, 
Though I answere, aiid somdel set his howve, 
For leful is with force force off to showve. 

This (Ironken Miller hath ytold us here, 
How that hegiled was a carpentcre, 
Paraventure in. scorne, for I am on : 

And by your leve, I shal him quite anon. 
Bight in his cherles tennes wol I speke. 

I pray to God his iieeke mote to-hreke. 

He can wcl in min eye seen a stalk, 

But in his owen he cannot seen a balk. 


THE REVES TALE. 

Ar Trompingion, not i'er fvo Caniebngge^ 

Ther goth a brook, and over that a hrigge, 

Upon the whiche brook ther stoat a meile 
And this is veray sotlie, that I you telle. 

A miller was ther dwelling many a day, 

As any pcacok he was proude and gay : 

Pipen he coude, and fishe, and nettes bete, 

And turneii cuppes, and wrastlen wel, and sliete. 
Ay by his holt he bare a long pavade, 

And of a swerd fill trenchant was the blade. 

A joly popper bare he in his pouche ; 

Ther n'as no man for peril dorst him. touche. 

A Shefeld tliwitel bare he in his hose. 

Round was his face, and eamuse was his nose. 

As ‘pilled as an ape was his skulk 
He was a market-beter at the full, 

Ther dorste no wight bond upon him legge. 

That he ne swore he shuld anon abegge. 

A thefe he was forsoth, of corn and mele, 

And that a she, and usant for to stele. 

His name was lioten deinous Siraekin. 

A wif he hadde, eoraen of noble kin : 

The person of the toun hire father was. 

With hire he yaf ful many a panne of hi'as, 

For that Simldn shuld in his blood allie. 

She w'as yfostered in a nonnerie : 

For Simkin wolde no wif, as he sayde. 

But she were wel ynourished, and a mayde, 

To saven his estat of yemanrie : 

And she was proud, and pert as is a pie. 

A ful faire sight was it upon hem two. 

On holy dayes beforne hire wold he go 
With his tipet ybounde about his hed ; 

And she came after in a gite of red, 

And Simian hadde hosen of the same. 

Ther dorste no wight clepen hire but dame : 

Was non so hardy, that went by the way, 

That with hire dorste rage or ones play. 

But if he wold be slain of Simekin 
With pavade, or with knif, or bodeldn. 

(For jaloiis folk ben perilous evermo : 

Algate they wold hir wives wenden so.) 

And eke for slie was somdel smoterlich. 

She was as digne as water in a dich, 
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And al so ful of hoker, and of bismare. 

Hire tlioughte that a ladie shuld hue spare, 

What far hire kinrede, and hire norteU’ie, 

That she had lerned in the nonnerie. 

A daughter hadden they betwix hem two 
Of twenty yere, withouten any rao, 

Saving a child that was of half yere age, 

In cradle it lay, and was a propre page. 

This wendie thieke and wcl ygrowen was, 

With eamuse nose, and eyen grey as glas ; 

With buttokes brode, and brestes round and hie j 
But right faire was hire here, I wol nat lie. 

The person of the toun, for she was faire, 

I In purpos was to makeii hire his haire 
I Both of his catcl, and of his mesuage, 

! And strange he made it of hire manage. 

I His purpos was for to bestowe hire hie 
! Into stom worthy blood of ancestrie. 

For holy •chirches good mote ben despended 
I On holy chirches blood that is descended. 
Therfore he \volde his holy-blood honoure, 
Though that he holy chirche shuld devoure. 

Bret soken hath this miller out of doute 
With whete and malt. <of all the land ahoute ; 

And namely ther was a gret college 
Men ciepe the Soler hall at Cantebrege, 

Ther was hir whete and eke hir malt ygrouud. 
And on a day it happed in a stound, 

Sike lay the manciple on a maladie, 

Men wenden wisly that he shulde die. 

For which thismillei’ stale both mele and corn 
An hundred times more than beforn. 

For ther)>eforn he stale but curtoisly, 

But now he was a thefe outrageously. 

For which the wardein chidde and made fare, 

But therof set the miller not a tare ; 

He craked host, and swore it n’as not so. 

Than were ther yonge poure scoleres two, 

That dwelten in the halle of which I say j 
Testif they were, and lusty for to play 
And only for hir mirth and revelrie 
Upon the wardein bosily they crie. 

To yeve hem leve but a litel stound, 

To goii to mille, and seen hir corn yground : 

And hardily they dorsteii lay liir necke, 

The miller shuld not stele hem half a pecke 
Of corn by sleighte, ne by force hem reve. 

And at the last the wardein yave hem leave : 
John higlite that on, and Alein highte that other, 
Of o toun were they born, that higlite Strother, 
Fer in the Nox'th, I can not tellen where. 

This Alein maketh redy all his gere, 

And on a hors the sak he cast anon : 

Forth goth Alein the clerk, and also John, 

With good swerd and with bokeler by hir side, 

J ohn knew the way, him neded not no guide, 

And at the mille the sak adoun he laitli. 

Alein spake first ; All haile, Siraond, in faith, 
How fares thy faire dough ter, and thy wif ? 

Alein, welcome (quod Simkin) by my lif, 

And John also : how now, what do ye here I 
By God, Simond, (quod John) nede has no pere. 
Him behoves serve himself that has na swain, 

Or elles he is a fool, as clerkes sain. 

Our manciple I hope he wol be ded, 

Swa werkes ay the wauges in his hed : 

And therfore is I come, and eke Alein, 

To grind our corn and cary it hame agein : 

I pray you spede us henen that ye may. 

It shal be don (quod Simkin) by my fay. 
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What wol ye don while that it is in hand I 
By God, right by the hopper wol I stand, 

(<^uod John) and seen how that the com gas in. 
Yet saw I never by my fader kin, 

How that the hopper wagges til and fra. 

Alein answered ; John, and wolt thou swa 1 
Than wol I be benethe b} my croun, 

And see how that the mele falles adoun 
In til the trogh, that slial be my disport : 

For, John, in faith I may ben of your sort ; 

I is as ill a miller as is ye. 

This miller smiled at hir nicetee, 

A.nd thought, all this n’is don but for a wile. 

They wenen that no man may hem begile, 

But by my thrift yet shal I blere hir eie. 

For all the sleighte in hir philosophie. 

The more (jueinte knakkes that they make, 

The more wol I stele whan that I take. 

In stede of flour yet wol I yeve hem hren. 

The gretest clerkes ben not the wisest men, 

As whilom to the wolf thus spake the mare : 

Of all hir art ne count I not a tare. 

Out at the dore he goth ful prively, 

Whan that he saw his time, softely. 

He loketh up and doun, til he hath found 
The derkes hors, ther as he stood ybound 
Behind the mille, under a levesell : 

And to the hors he goth him faire and well, 

And stripeth of the bridcl right anon- 
And whan the hors was Ians, he gan to gon 
Toward the fen, ther wilde mares renne. 

And forth, with wehee, thurgh thick and thinne 
This miller goth again, no word he said, 

But doth his note, and with these clerkos plaid, 
Till that hir corn was faire and wel yground. 

And whan the mele is sacked and yhound, 

This John goth out, and tint his hors away. 

And gan to ci*ie, harow and wala wa 1 
Our hors is lost : Alein, for Goddes banes, 

Step on thy feet ; come of, man, al at anes ; 

Alas 1 our wardein has his palfrey lorn. 

This Alein al forgat both mele and corn ; 

Al was out of his mind his husbandrie : 

What, whilke way is he gon 1 he gan to crie. 

The wif came leping inward at a renne, 

She sayd ; Alas ! youre hors goth to the fenne 
With wilde raai’es, as fast as he may go. 
tJnthank come on his hand that bond him so, 

And he that better shuld have knit the rein. 

Alas ! (quod John) Alein, for Christes pein 
Lay doun thy swerd, and I shal min alswa. 

I is ful wight, God wate, as is a ra. 

By Goddes saule he shal not scape us bathe. 

Why ne liad thou put the capel in the lathe ? 

Ill haile, Alein, by God thou is a fonne. 

These sely clerkes han ful fast yronne 
Towai'd the fen, hothe Alein and eke John : 

And whan the miller saw that they were gon, 

He half a bushel of hir flour hath take, 

And bad his wif go knede it iii a cake. 

He sayd j I trow, the clerkes were afeide. 

Yet can a miller make a clerkes berde. 

For all his art. Ye, let hem gon hir way. 

Lo wher tliey gon. Ye, let the children play t 
They get him not so lightly by my croun. 

These sely clerlces rennen up and doun 
With kepe, kepe ; stand, stand ; jossa, warderere. 
Ga whistle thou, and I shal kepe him here. 

But shortly, til that it was veray night 
They coude not, though they did all hir might, 


Hir eapel catch, he ran alway so fast : 

Til in a diche they caught him at the Ia.st. 

Wery and wet, as hestes in the rain, 

Cometh sely John, and with him comotli Alem, 
Alas (quod John) the day that I was borne I 
Now are we driven til liething and til scorne. 

Our corn is stolne, men wol us fonnes calle, 

Both the wardein, and eke our felawes alie. 

And namely the miller, wala wa I 

Thus plaineth John, as he goth by the way 
Toward the mille, and bayard in his bond. 

The miller sitting by the fire he fond, 

For it was night, and forthey might they nought. 
But for the love of God they him besought 
Of herberwe and of ese, as for hir peny. 

The miller saide agen, if ther be any, 

Swiche as it is, yet slmll ye have your part. 

Myn hous is streit, but ye have lerned art ; 

Ye can by arguments maken a place 
A mile brode, of twenty foot of space. 

Let see now if this place may suffice, 

Or make it roume with speclie, as is your gise. 
Now, Simoiid, (said this John) by Seint Cuthhera 
Ay is thou mery, and that is faire answ erd. 

I have herd say, man sal take of xwa thinges, 
Slike as he findes, or slike as be bruiges. 

But specially I pray thee, hoste dere, 

Gar us have mete and drinke, and make us chere, 
[ And we sal paicii trewely at the full : 

With empty hand, men may na haiikes tull, 

Lo here our silver redy for to spend. 

This miller to the toun his doughter send 
For ale and bred, and imstod hem a goos, 

And bond hir hors, he shuld no more go loos ; 
And in his owen chambre hem made a bedde. 
With shetes and with chalons faire yspredde, 

Nat from his owen bed ten foot or twelve : 

His doughter had a bed all by hireseive, 

Bight in the same chambre by and by : 

It mighte be no bet, and cause why, 

Ther was no roumer herberwe in the place. 

They soupen, and they speken of solace, 

And drinken ever strong ale at the best. 

Abouten midnight wente they to rest. 

Wel hatli this miller yernished his hed, 

Ful pale he was, for-dronken, and nought red. 

He yoxeth, and he spoketh thurgh the nose, 

As he were on the quakke, or on the pose. 

To bed he goth, and with him goth his wif ; 

As any jay she light was and jolif, 

So was hire joly whistle wel ywette. 

The eradel at hire beddes feet was sette. 

To rocken, and to yeve the child to sonke. 

And whan that dronken was all in the croiike 
To bedde wente the doughter right anon, 

To bedde goth Alein, and also John. 

Ther n’as no more ; nedeth hem no dwale. 

This miller hath so wisly bibbed ale, 

That as an hors he snortetli in his slepe, 

Ne of his tail behind he toke no kepe. 

His wif bai’e him a burden a ful strong ; 

Men might hir routing heren a fuxdong. 

The wenche routeth eke par compagnie, 

Alein the clerk that herd this mclodie. 

He poketh John, and sayde ; Slepest thou? 
Herdest thou ever slike a song er now I 
Lo whilke a complin is ymell hem alle. 

A wilde fire upon hir bodies falle, 

Wha herlcaed ever slike a ferly thing ? 

I Ye, they shall have the floxir of yvel endmK. 
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This lange night ther tides me no reste. 

But yet na force, all shal be for the beste. 
For, John, (saj d he) as ever mote I thiive. 
If that I may, }on wenclie wol 1 s\n\e. 

Som esement has lawe yshapen us. 

For, John, ther is a lawe that saieth thus, 
That if a man m o point be agreved. 

That in another he shal be releved. 

Our corn is stolne, sothly it is na nay, 

And we han had an yvel fit to-day. 

And sin I shal have nan amendenient 
Again my losse, I wol have an esement 
By Goddes saule, it shal nan other be. 

This John answered ; Alein, avise thee : 
The miller is a perilous man, he sayde. 

And if that he out of his slepe abraide. 

He mighte don us bathe a vilanie. 

Alein. answered ; I count him nat a file. 

And up he rist, and by the wenche he crept. 
This wenche lay upi’ight, and faste slept, 

Til he so nigh was, er she might espie. 

That it had ben to late for to crie : 

And shortly for to say, they were at on. 

Now play, Alein, for I wol speke of John. 

This John lith still a furlong way or two, 
And to himself he raaketh routh and wo. 

Alas ! (quod he) this is a wicked jape ; 

Now may I say, that I is but an ape. 

Yet has my felaw somwliat for his harme ; 

He has the millers doughter in his arme : 

He auntred him, and hath his nedes spedde, 
And I lie as a draf-sak in my bedde ; 

And whan this jape is tald another day, 

I shal be halden a daffe or a cokenay : 

I wol arise, and auntre it by my fay : 
Unhardy is unsely, thus men say. 

And up he rose, and softely he went 
Unto the cradel, and in his hand it heat, 

And bare it soft unto his beddes fete. 

Sone after this the wif hire routing lete, 

And gan awake, and went hire out to pisse. 
And came again, and gan the ci’adel misse, 
And groped here and ther-, but she fond non. 
Alas 1 (quod she) I had almost inisgon. 

I had almost gon to the clerkes bedde 
Ey henedicite, than had I foule 3 spedde. 

And forth she goth, til she the cradel fond. 
She gropeth alway foi-ther with hire hoiid, 
And fond the bed, and thoughte nat but good, 
Because that the cradel by it stood, 

And n’iste wlior she w'as, for it was derk, 

But faire and wel she crept in by the clerk. 


That was ymaked of thin owen mele, 

Which that I halpe my fader for to stele. 

And goode lemmaii, God thee save and kepe. 
And with that word she gan almost to wepe. 

Alein uprist and thought, er that it daw 
I wol go crepen in hy my felaw : 

And fond the cradel at Ins hand anon. 

By God, thought he, all wrang I have misgon : 
My lied is tottie of my swink to-night, 

That maketh me that I go nat aright. 

I wot wel hy the ci'adel I have misgo ; 

Here lith the miller and his wif also. 

And forth he goth a twenty divel way 
Unto the bed, ther as the miller lay. 

He wend have cropen by his felaw John, 

And by the miller m he crept anon. 

And caught him by the nekke, and gan him shato 
And sayd ; Thou John, thou swineshed awake 
For Cristes saule, and here a noble game ; 

For hy that lord that called is Seint Jame, 

As I have thries as in this short night 
Swived the millers doughter bolt-upright, 

While thou hast as a cow'ard ben agast. 

Ye, false harlot, quod the miller, hast ? 

A false traitour, false clerk, (quod he) 

Thou shalt be ded hy Goddes dignitee, 

Who dorste be so bold to disparage 
My doughter, that is come of swiche linage. 

And by the throte-bolle he caught Alein, 

And he him bent despitously again, 

And on tlie nose he smote him with his fist ; 
Bonn ran the blody streme upon his brest : 

And in the flore with nose and mouth to-broke 
They walwe, as don two pigges in a poke. 

And up they gon, and doun again anon, 

Til that the miller sporned at a ston. 

And doun he fell backward upon his wif, 

That wiste nothing of this nice strif : 

For she was fall aslepe a litel wight 
With John the clerk, that waked had all night : 
And with the fall out of hire slepe she braide. 
Helpe, holy crois of Bromeholme, (she sayde) 

In manus tuas. Lord, to thee I call. 

Awake, Simond, the fend is on me fall ; 

Myu herte is broken ; helpe ; I n'am but ded ; 
Ther lith on up my wombe and up myu bed. 
Helpe, Simkin, for the false clerkes fight. 

This John stert up as fast as ever he might, 

And graspeth by the walles to and fro 
To find a staf, and she stert up also. 

And knew the estres bet than did this John, 

And by the wall she toke a staf anon : 

And saw a litel sheinering of a light, 

For at an hole in shone the mone bright, 

And by that light she saw liem bothe two, 

But sikerly she n'iste who was who, 

But as she saw a white thing in lure ej e. 

And whan she gan this vhite thing espie, 

She -wend the clerk had wered a volupere j 
And with the staf she drow ay nere and uere, 
And wend han hit this Alein atte full, 

And smote the miller on the pilled skull, 

That doun he goth, and cried, harow 1 I die, 
Thise clerkes bete him wel, and let him lie. 

And greithen hem, and take hir hors anon, 

And eke hir mele, and on hir way they goji : 

And at the mille dore eke they toke hir cake 
Of half a bushel flour, ful wel ybake. 

Thus is the proude miller wel ybete, 

And hath ylost the grinding of the wliete, 


And lith ful still, and wold han caught a slepe. 
Within a while tins John the clerk up lepe, 

And on this goode w if he laietli on sore ; 

So mer}'' a fit ne had she nat ful yore. 

He priketh hard and clepe, as he were mad. 

This joly lif han those two clei’kes lad. 

Til that the tliridde cok began to sing. 

Alein wex werie in the morwening, 

For he had swonken all the longe night. 

And sayd ; Farewel, Malkin, my swete wight. 
The day is come, I may no longer bide, 

But everrao, wher so J go or ride, 

1 is thin awen clerk, so have 1 hele. 

Now, dere iemman, quod she, go fai’ewele : 

But or thou go, 0 thing I wol thee tell. 

Whan that thou weiidest homeward by the mell. 
Right at the entree of the dore behind 
Thou shalt a cake of half a bushel find, 
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And paied for the souper every del 
Of Alein and of John, that hete him wel ; 
His wif is swived, and his doughter als ; 
Lo, swiche it is a miller to be fais. 

And tlierfore this proverbe is sayd ful soth. 


Him thar not winnen wel that evil doth • 
, A gilour shal himself begiled be : 
i And God that siteth hie m magestee 
Save all this eompagnie, gret and smale. 
I Thus have I quit the miller in my tale. 


THE COKES TALE. 


THE COKES PROLOGUE 

The Coke of London, while the Reve spake, 

For joye (him thought) he clawed him on the bak : 
A ha (quod he) for Cristes passion, 

This miller had a sharpe conclusion, 

Upon this argument of hei'bergage. 

Wel sayde Salomon m liis langage, 

Ne bring not every man into thin hous, 

For herberwing by night is perilous. 

Wel ought a man avised for to be 
Whom that he brought into his privetee. 

I pray to God so yeve me sorwe and care. 

If ever, sithen I highte Hodge of Ware, 

Herd I a miller bet jsette a-werk ; 

He had a jape of malice in the derk. 

But God forbede that we stinten here; 

And therfore if ye vouchen sauf to here 
A tale of me that am a poure man, 

I wol you tell as wel as ever I can 
A litel jape that fell in our citee. 

Our Hoste answerd and sayde ; I grant it thee : 
Now tell on, Roger, and loke that it be good. 

For many a pastee hast thou lefcten blood, 

And many a Jacke of Dover hast thou sold, 

That hath been twios hot and twies cold. 

Of many a pilgrim hast thou Cristes curse, 

For of thy perselee ;^et fare they the werse, 

That they ban eten m thy stoble goos ; 

For in thy shox? goth many a flie loos. 

Now tell on, gentil Roger by thy name. 

But yet I pray thee be not wToth for game ; 

A man may say ful soth in game and piay. 

Thou sayst ful soth, qiiod Roger, by my fay ; 
But soth play qaade spel, as the Fleming saith : 
And therfore, Herx'y Bailiy, by thy faith, 

Be thou not wroth, or we departeii hero, 

Though that my tale be of an hostelerc. 

But natheles, I wol not telle it yet. 

But er we part, ywis thou shalt be quit. 

And tlierwithal he lough and made chere. 

And sayd his tale, as ye shui after here. 


THE COKES TALE. 

A PREM’is whilom dwelt in our citee, 

And of a craft of vitaillers was he : 
Gaillard he was, as goldfinch in the slmwe, 
Broune as a bery, a propre short felawe : 
With lokkes blake, kembed ful fetisly. 
Danceii ho coude so wel and Jolily, 


That he was cleped Perkin Revelour. 

He was as ful of love and paramour. 

As is the hive ful of hony swete ; 

Wel was the wenche with him mighte mete. 

At every hridale would he sing and hoppe ; 

He loved bet the taverne than the shoppe. 

For whan ther any riding was in Chepe, 

Out of the shoppe thider wold he lope, 

And til that he had all the sight ysein, 

And danced, wel, he wold not come agcin *, 

And gadred him a meinie of his sort, 

To hoppe and sing, and raakon swiche disport j 
And ther they setten steven for to mete 
To plaien at the dis in swiche a strete. 

For in the toun ne was ther no prentis, 

That fairer coude caste a pair of dis 
Than Perkin coude, and therto he was fre 
Of his dispence, in place of privetee. 

That fond his maister wel in his chaffare. 

For often time he fond his box ful bare. 

For sothly, a prentis, a reveloxir, 

That hanteth dis, riot and paramour, 

His maister shal it in his shoppe abie, 

A1 have he no part of the minstralcie. 

For theft and riot they ben convertible, 

A1 can they play on giterne or ribible. 

Revel and trouth, as in a low degree, 

They hen ful wroth all day, as men may see. 

This joly pi ends with his maister abode, 

Til he was neigh out of his prentishode, 

A1 were he snibbed bothe erly and late. 

And somtime lad with revel to Newgate, 

But at the last his maister him bethought 
Upon a day, whan he his paper sought, 

Of a proverbe, that saith this same word ; 

Wel bet is roten appel out of hord, 

Than that it rote alle the remenant : 

So fareth it by a riotous servant ; 

It is wel lasse harm to let him pace, 

Than he shende all the servants in the place. 
Thei'fore his maister yaf him a quitance, 

And had him go, with sorwe and witli meschanoa 
And thus this joly prentis had his leve : 

Now let him not all the night or leve. 

And for ther nhs no thefe without a louke. 
That helpeth him to wasten and to sonke 
Of that he bribeii can, or borwe may, 

Anon he sent his bed and his array 
Unto a compere of his oven sort, 

That loved dis, and riot, and disport ; 

And had a wif, that nehi for contenance 
A shoppe, and swived for hire su&tenaace> 
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THE MAN OF LAWES PROLOGUE. 

Our Hoate saw wel, that the hrighte sonne 
The ark of liis artificial day had ronne 
The foxirthe part, and half an honre and more ; 
And though he were not dope expert in lore, 

B.e wiste it was the eighte and twenty day 
Df Apinl, that is nie&sager to ]\Iay ; 

And saw wel that the sliadow of every tree 
Was as in longthe of the same quantitec 
That was the body erect, that caused it ; 

And therfore by the shadow he toke his wit, 

That Fliehus, which that shone so clere and bright, 
Degrees was fiiVe and fourty clombe on higlit ; 
And for that day, as in that latitude, 

It was ten of the clok, he gan conclude; 

And sodenly he plight his hors aboute. 

Lordings, quod he, I warne you all this route. 
The fourtho partie of this day is gon. 

Now for the love of God and of Seint John 
Lesetli no time, as ferforth as ye may. 

Lordings, the time it wastetli night and day, 

And steleth from us, what prively sloping, 

And what tlmrgh negligence in our wmciug, 

As doth the streme, that turneth never again. 
Descending fro the montagne into a plain. 

Wel can Senek and many a phOosoplire 
Bewailen time, moi’e than gold in cojSre. 

For losse of eatel may recovered be, 

But losse of time shendeth us, quod he. 

It wol not come again withouten drede, 

No more than wol Malkins maidenhede, 

Whan she hath lost it in hire wantonnesse. 

Lot ns not moulen thus in idlenesse. 

Sire man of Lawe, quod he, so have ye blis, 
Tell us a tale anon, as forvvord is. 

Ye ben submitted tlmrgh your free assent 
To stonde in this cas at my jugement. 

Acquiteth you now, and holdeth your behest ; 
Than have yo don your devoir at the lest. 

Hoste, quod he, de par dieuxjeo a!>setite. 

To broken forword is not min entente. 

Behest is dette, and I wold hold it faj n 
All my behest, I can no better sayn. 

For swiche lawe as man yeveth another night, 

He shuld liimselven useu it by right. 

Thus wol our text : but natheles certain 
1 can right now no thrifty tale sain. 

But Chaucer (though he can but lewedly 
On metres and on riming craftily) 

Hath sayd hem, in swiche English as he can. 

Of olde time, as knoweth many a man. 

And if he have not sayd hem, levc brother. 

In o book, lie hath sayd hem in another. 

For he hath told of lovers up and donn, 

Mo than Ovide made of mentioun 
In his MpisioUs, that ben ful olde. 

What shuld I tellen hem, sin they ben iolde ? 

In youthe he made of Ceys and Alcyon, 

And sithen hath he spoke of everich on 


Tl^ise noble wives, and thise lovers eke* 

Who so that wol his large volume seke 
Cleped the seintes legende of Cupide^ ; 

Ther may he se the large woundes wide 
Of Lucrece, and of Babylon Tliisbe ; 

The swerd of Dido for the false Enee ; 

The tree of Phillis for liire Demoplion ; 

The plaint of Dcianire, and Hermion, 

Of Adriane, and Ysiphilee ; 

The barreine ile stonding in the see ; 

The dreint Leandre for his fa} re Hero ; 

The teres of Helcine, and cke'tlie wo 
Of Briseide, and of Ladomia ; 

The crueltee of thee, queue Medea, 

Thy litel children hanging by the hals, 

For thy Jason, that was of love so fals. 

0 Hipermestra, Penelope, Alceste, 

Your wifhood he eommendetU with the bestc. 

But certainly no word ne writeth he 
Of thilke wieke ensample of Canace, 

That loved hire owen brother sinfully ; 

(Of all swiche cursed stories I say fy) 

Or elles of Tyrius Appolonius, 

How that the cursed king Antiochus 
Beraft his doughter of hire maidenhede. 

That is so horrible a tale for to rede, 

Whan he hire threw upon the pavement. 

And therfore he of ful avisement 
N'old never write in non of his sermons 
Of swiche unldnde abhominations ; 

Ne I wol non relierse, if that I may. 

But of my tale how shal I don this day I 
Me were loth to be likened douteles 
To Muses, that men clepe Pierides, 

C Metamorphoseos wote what I mene) 

But natheles I recche not a bene, 

Though I come after him with hawebake, 

1 speke in prose, and let him rimes make. 
And with that word, he with a sobre chere 
Began his tale, and sayde, as ye shull here. 


THE MAN OF LAWES TALE. 


O scATHruL harm, condition of poverte, 

With thirst, with cold, with hunger so confoundeclj 
To asken helpe thee shametli in thin herte, 

If thou non ask, so sore art thou ywounded, 

That veray nede unwrappetli al thy wound hid, 
Maugi’e thin bed thou must for indigence 
Or stele, or begge, or borwe thy dispence. 

Thou hlamest Crist, and saj st ful bitterly, 

He misdeparteth richesse temporal ; 

Thy neighehour thou witest sinfully, 

And sayst, thou hast a litel, and he hath all ; 
Parfay (sayst thou) somtime he reken shall, 

Wlian that his tayl shal brennen in the glede, 

For he nought helpeth needful in liir nede. 
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Herken wliat is tke sentence of the wise, 

Bet is to dien than have indigence. 

Thy selve neigliebotir wol thee despise, 

If thou he poure, farewel thy reverence. 

Yet of the wise man take this sentence, 

Alle the dayes of poure men hen wicke, 

Beware therfore or thou come to that pricke. 

If thou he poure, thy brother hateth thee, 

And ail thy frendes fieen fro thee, alas I 
0 riche marchants, ful of wele hen ye, 

0 noble, o prudent folk, as in this cas, 

Your hagges ben not filled with amhes as, 

But with sis cmk, that renneth for your chance ; 
At Cristenmasse mery may ye dance. 

Ye seken lend and see for your winninges, 

As wise folk ye knowen all th’estat 
Of regnes, ye ben fathers of tidinges. 

And tales, both of* pees and of debat : 

1 were right now of tales desolat, 

N’cre that a marchant, gon in many a yere, 

]\Ie taught a tale, which that ye slmll here. 

In SuRRiE whilom dwelt a compagnie 
Of chapmen rich, and therto sad and trewe, 

That w'lde where senten hir spicerie, 

Clothes of gold, and satins riche of hewe. 

Hir chaffare was so thriftly and so newe, 

That every wight hath deintee to chaffare 
With hem, and eke to sellen hem hir ware. 

Now fell it, that the maisters of that sort 
Han shapen hem to Horae for to wende, 

Were it for cliapmanhood or for disport. 

Non other message wold they thider sende, 

But comen hemself to Home, this is the eiide x 
And in swiche place as thought hem avantage 
For hir entente, they taken hir herbergage. 

Sojourned han these marchants in that toun 
A certain time, as fell to hir ple&ance : 

And so befell, that the excellent renomi 
Of the emperoures doughter dame Custance 
Reported was, with every circumstance. 

Unto these Surrien marchants, in swiche wisai 
Fro day to day, as I shal you devise. 

This was the commim vois of every man : 

Our emperour of Home, God him se, 

A doughter hath, that sm the world began, 

To reken as wel hire goodnesse as heaute, 

N’as never swiche another as is she : 

I pray to God in honour hire sustene, 

And wold she were of all Europe the queno. 

In hire is high heaute withouteu pi*ide, 

Youthe, withouten grenehed or folie : 

To all hire werkes vertue is hire guide ; 
Humblesse hath slaien in hire tyrannic : 

She is mirrour of alle ourtesie, 

Hire herte is veray chambre of holinesse. 

Hire bond mimstre of fredom for alraesse. 

And al this vois was soth, as God is trewe. 

But now to purpos let us tnrne agein. 

These marchants han don fraught hir shippes new©. 
And whan they han this hlisful maiden sein, 

Home to Surrie hen they went ful fayn, 

And don hir nedes, as they han don yore, 

And liven in weic, I can say you no more. 
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Now fell it, that these marchants stood in grace 
Of him that was the Soudan of Surrie : 

For whan they came from any strange place 
He wold of his benigne curtesie 
Make hem good chere, and hesily espie 
Tidings of sundry regnes, for to lere 
The wonders that they raighte seen or here. 

Amonges other thinges specially 
These marchants han him told of dame Custance 
So gret noblesse, in erncst seriously, 

That this Soudan hath cauglit so gret plesauce 
To han hire figure in his remembrance, 

That all Ins lust, and all his besy cure 
Was for to love hire, while his iff may dure. 

Paraventure in thilke large book, 

Which that men clepe the heven, ywriten was 
With sterres, whan that he his hirthe took, 

That he for love shuld ban his deth, alas I 
For in the sterres, clerer than is glas, 

Is writen, God wot, who so coud it rede, 

The deth of every man withouten drede. 

In sterres many a winter therbeforii 
Was writ the deth of Hector, Achilles, 
OfPompey, Julius, or they were born j 
The strif of Thebes ; and of Hercules, 

Of Sampson, Turnus, and of Socrates 
The deth ; hut mennes wittes ben so dull, 

That no wight can wel rede it at the full. 

This Soudan for his prive councel sent, 

And shortly of this matere for to pace, 

He hath to hem declared his entent, 

And sayd hem certain, but he might have gracf 
To han Custance, within a litel space. 

He n’as but ded, and charged hem in hie 
To shapen for his lif som remedie. 

Diverse men, diverse thinges saiden ; 

They arguraentes casteii up and doun ; 

Many a subtil reson forth they laideu ; 

They speken of magike, and abusion ; 

But filially, as in conclusion, 

They cannot seen m that non avantage, 

Ne in non otlier way, save mariage. 

Than saw they theriu swiche difficultee 
By way of reson, for to spoke all plain. 

Because ther was swiche diversitee 
Betwene hir bothe lawes, that they sayn, 

They trowen tliat no cristen prince wold fayn 
Wedden his child under our lawe swete, 

That us was yeven by Mahound our prophekk 

And he answered : Hather than I lese 
Custance, I wol be ci’istened douteles : 

I mote ben hires, I may non other clieae, 

I pray you hold your arguments in pees, 

Saveth my lif, and hetli not reocheles 
To gotten hire that hath my lif in enre. 

For m this wo I may not long endure. 

What nedeth greter dilatation ? 

I say, by tretise and amhassatrie, 

And by the popes mediation, 

And all the chirche, and all the chevalrie, 

That in. destruction of Maumetrie, 

And in encrese of Cristes lawe dere, 

They hen accorded so aa y® may here ; 
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How that the Soudan and liis baronage. 

And all his lieges shuld ycristened be. 

And he shal ban Custanee in mariage, 

And certain gold, I iio’t what quantitee. 

And hereto finden suffisant suretee. 

The same accord is sworne on eyther side ; 

Now, fair Custanee, almighty God thee gide. 

Now wolden som men waiten, as I gesse, 

That I shuld tellen all the purveiance. 

The which that the emperour of his noblesse 
Hath shapen for his doughter dame Custanee, 
Wei may men know that so gret ordmance 
May no man tellen in a litel clause, 

As was arraied for so high a cause. 

Bishopes hen shapen with hire for to wende, 
Lordes, ladies, and knightes of I'enoun, 

And other folk ynow, tins is the end. 

And notified is thnrghout al the toun. 

That every wight with gret devotioun 
Shuld prayen Crist, that he this nyariage 
Receive in gree, and spede this viage. 

The day is comen of hire departing, 

I say the woful day fatal is come. 

That ther may be no longer tarying, 

But forward they hem dressen all and some. 
Custanee, that was with sorwe all overcome, 

Ful pale arist, and dresseth hire to wende, 

For wel she seth ther nhs non other ende. 

Alas ! what wonder is it though she wept % 
That shal he sent to straunge nation 
Fro frendes, that so tendrely hire kept. 

And to be bounde under subjection 
Of on, she kiiowetli not his condition. 
Housbondes ben all good, and ban ben yore, 
That loioweii wives, I dare say no more. 

Fader, (she said) thy wretched child Custanee, 
Thy yonge doughtei', fostered up so soft, 

And ye, my moder, my soveraine plesance 
Over all thing, (out taken Crist on loft) 

Custanee your child lime reeommendeth oft 
Unto your grace j for I shal to Surrie, 

Ne shal I never seen you more v/itli eje. 

Alas ! unto the Barbare nation 
I muste gon, sin that it is your will : 

But Crist, that starfe for our redemption. 

So ;yevc me grace Ins hestes to fulfill, 

I wretched woman no force though I spill ; 

W omen am borne to thraldom and penance. 
And to ben under mannes governance. 

I trow at Troye whan Pirrus brake the wall, 
Or Ilion brent, or Thebes the citee, 

Ne at Rome for the harm tliurgh Hanniball, 
Tliat Romans hath veiK^ueshed times three, 

N'^as herd swiche tendre wepmg for pitee. 

As in the chambre was for hire parting, 

But forth she mote, wheder she wepe or sing. 

0 firste moving cruel firmament, 

With thy diurnal swegh that croudest ay. 

And hurtlest all from Est til Occident, 

That naturally wold hold another way ; 

Thy cronding set the heven in swiche array 
'\t the beginning of tins fierce viage. 

That cruel Mars hatli slain this marriage. 


Infortunat ascendent tortuous, 

Of which the lord is helpeles fall, alas \ 

Out of his angle into the derkest hous. 

O Mars, o Atyzar, as in this cas ; 

0 feble Mone, unhappy hen thy pas, 

Thou knittest thee ther thou art not received, 
Ther thou were wel fro tliennes art thou weivw. 

Imprudent emperour of Rome, alas I 
Was ther no philosophre in al thy toun ? 

Is no time bet than other in swiche cas ? 

Of viage is ther non electioun, 

Namely to folk of high conditioun, 

Nat whan a rote is of a birth yknowe ! 

Alas ! we ben to lewed, or to slow. 

To ship is brought this woful faii'e maid 
Solempnely, with every circumstance : ^ 

Now Jesu Crist he with you all, she said. 

Ther ii’is no more, hut farewel fair Custanee. 
She peineth hire to make good countenance, 

And forth I let hire sayle in this manere, 

And turne I wol againe to niy matere. 

The mother of the Soudan, well of vices, 
Espied hath hire sones pleine entente, 

How he wol lete his olde sacrifices : 

And right anon she for her coiiseil sente, 

And they ben comen, to Icnow what she inente, 
And whan assembled was this folk in fere, 

She set hire doun, and sayd as ye shul here. 

Lordes, (she sayd) ye knowen everich on, 
How that my sone in point is for to lete 
The holy lawes of our Alkaron, 

Yeven by Goddes messager Mahomete : 

But on avow to grete God I hete, 

The lif shal rather out of my body sterte, 

Than Mahometes lawe out of rayii lierte. 

What shuld us tiden of this newe la\^e 
But thraldom to our bodies and penance, 

And afterward in helle to ben draw e, 

For we reneied Maliound our creance 1 
But, lordes, wol ye maken assurance, 

As I shal say, assenting to my lore % 

And I shal make us sauf for evermore. 

They sworen, and assented every man 
To live with hire and die, and by hire stond : 
And everich on, in the best wise he can, 

To strengthen hire shal all his frendes fond. 
And she hath this emprise ytaken in liond. 
Which ye shull heren that I shal devise, 

And to hem all she spake right in this wise. 

We shul first feme us cristendom to take ; 
Cold water shal not greve us but a lite : 

And I shal swiche a feste and revel make. 

That, as I trow, I shal the Soudan quite. 

For xho his wif be eristened never so white. 

She shal have nede to wash away the rode. 
Though she a font of water with hire lede. 

0 Soudannesse, rote of iniquitee, 

Virago thou Semyramee the second, 

0 serpent under femininitee. 

Like to the serpent depe in helle ybound ; 

0 feined woman, all that may confound 
Vertue and innocence, thurgh thy malice. 

Is bred in thee, as nest of every vice. 
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0 Satlian envious, sin thilke day 
That thou were chased from our heritage, 

Wei knowest thou to woman the olde way. 

'riiou madest Eva bring us in servage. 

Thou wolt fordon this cristen manage : 

Thin instrument so (wala wa the while 1) 

.Make&t thou of women whan thou wolt begile. 

This Soudannesse,wbom I thus blame and warrie, 
Let prively hire coiiseil goii hir way : 

What shuld I in this tale longer tarie 1 
She rideth to the Soudan on a day, 

And sayd him, that she wold reiieie hire lay. 

And cnstendom of prestes hondes fong, 

Repenting hire she hethen was so long ; 

Beseching him to don hire that honour. 

That she might han the cristen folk to fest : 

To plesen hem I wol do my labour. 

The Soudan saith, 1 wol don at your best, 

And kneling, thanked hire of that request ; 

So glad he was, he n’iste not what to say, 

She kist hire sone, and home she goth hire way. 

Arrived ben these cristen folk to loiide 
In Surrie, with a gret solempiie route. 

And hastily this Soudan sent his sonde. 

First to his mother, and all the regne aboute, 
And sayd, his wif was comen out of doute. 

And praide hem for to riden again the queue, 
The honour of his regne to sustene. 

Gret was the presse, and riche was th’array 
Of Surriens and Romanes met in fczt.. 

The mother of the Soudan riche and gay 
Received hire with all so glad a chere, 

As any mother might hire doughter dere : 

And to the nexte citee ther beside 
A softe pas solempuely they ride. 

Nought trow I, the triumph of Julius, 

Of which that Lucan maketh swiche a host. 

Was realler, or more curious, 

Than was th’assemblee of this blisful host : 

Butte this scorpion, this wicked gost, 

The Soudannesse, for all hire flattering 
Cast under this ful mortally to sting. 

The Soudan cometli himself sone after this 
So really, that wonder is to tell : 

And welcometh hire with alle joye and blis. 

And thus in mirth and joye I let hem dwell. 

The fruit of this matere is that I tell. 

Whan time came, men thought it for the best 
That revel stint, and men go to hir rest. 

The time come is, this olde Soudannesse 
Ordeined hath the feste of which I tolde, 

And to the feste cristen folk hem dresse 
In general, ya bothe yonge and olde, 

Ther may men fest and realtee beholde, 

And deintees mo than I can you devise, 

But all to dere they bought it or they rise. 

0 soden wo, that ever art successour 
To worldly blis, spreint is with bitternesse 
I'll’ ende of the joye of our worldly labour : 

Wo occupieth the fyn of our gladnesse. 

Herken this conseil for thy sikernesse : 

Upon thy glade day have in thy minde 
The unware wo of harm, that cometh behinde. 
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For shortly for to tcllen at a word, 

The Soudan and the cristen everich on 
Ben all to-liewe, and stiked at the bord, 

But it were only dame Custance alone. 

This olde Soudannesse, this cursed crone, 

Hath with hiie freinles don tins cursed dede. 

For she hneself wold all the contree Icde. 

Ne ther was Surrien non that was converted. 
That of the eonseil of the fcoudati wot, 

That he n’as all to-hew'e, er he asterted : 

And Custance han they taken anon fote-hot, 

And in a ship all stereles (God wot) 

They han hire set, and bidden hire lerne sayie 
Out of Siinde againward to Itaille. 

A certain tresor that she thithei* ladde, 

And sotli to sayn, vitaille gret plentee, 

They han hire yeven, and clothes eke she hadde, 
And forth she sayleth iu the salto see : 

0 my Custance, ful of benignitee, 

0 emperoures yonge doughter dere, 

He that is lord of fortune be thy stere. 

She blesseth hire, and with ful pitous vois 
Unto the crois of Grist thus sayde she, 

0 dere, o weleful auter, holy crois, 

Red of the lamhes blood ful of pitee, 

That wesh the world fro the old iniquitee, 

Me fro the fende, and fro his clawes kepe, 

Tliat day that I shal drenchen in the depe. 

Victorious tree protection of trevve. 

That only worthy were for to bere 
The king of lieven, with his woundes newe, 

The white lamb, that hurt was with a spere ; 
Flemer of fendes, out of him and here 
On which thy limraes faithfully extenden, 

Me kepe, and yeve me might my lif to amendeiu 

Yeres and da;^es fleet this creature 
Thnrghout the see of Grece, unto the straite 
Of Maroc, as it was hire aventure : 

On many a sory inele now may she baite. 

After hire deth ful often may she waite, 

Or that the wilde waves wol hire drive 
Unto the place ther as she shal arive. 

Men mighten. asken, why she was not slain ? 
Eke at the feste who might hire body save t 
And I answer to that demand again, 

Who saved Daniel in the lionible cave, 

Ther every wight, save he, master or knave, 
Was with the leon frette, or he asterte 1 
No wight but God, that he bare in, his herte. 

God list to shew his wonderful miracle 
In hii’e, for we shuld seen his mighty %verkes : 
Crist, which that is to every harm triacle, 

By certain menes oft, as knowen clerkes. 

Doth thing for certain ende, that ful derke is 
To mannes wit, that for our ignorance 
Ne can nat know his prudent purveiance. 

Now sith she was not at the feste yslawe, 
Who kepte hire fro the drenching in the see I 
Who kepte Jonas in the Ashes mawe, 

Til he was spouted up at Ninivee % 

Wei may men know, it was no wight but he 
That kept the peple Ebraike fro drenching, 
With drye feet thurghout the see passing. 
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Who bade the foure spirits of tempest, Bright was the sonne, as in that sommerp day, 

That power han to anoyen lond and see, Eor which the constable and his wit also 

Both north and south, and also west and est, And Custance, han ytake the nglite way 

Anoyen neytlier see, ne lond, ne tree ? Toward the see, a furlong way ot two, 

Sothly the commander of that was he To plaien, and to romen to and tro ; 

That fro the tempest ay this woman kepte. And in Mr walk tliis blinde man they inette, 

As wei whan she awoke as whan she slepte. Croked and olde, with eyen fast yshette. 


Wher might this woman mete and drinke have ? 
Three yere and more, how lasteth hire, vitaille 1 
Who fed the Egyptian Mary in the cave 
Or ill desert % no wight but Crist sans faille. 

Five thousand folk it was as gret marvaille 
With loves five and fishes two to fede : 

God sent ins foyson at hire grete nede. 

She drivetli forth into our Ocean 
Thurghout our wide see, til at the last 
Under an hold, that nempnen I ne can, 

Fer in Northumberlond, the wave lure cast. 

And in the sand hire ship stjked so fast, 

That theniies wolde it not in all a tide : 

The wille of Crist was that she shulde abide. 

The constable of the castle doun is fare 
To seen this wrecke, and al the ship he sought. 
And fond this wery woman ful of care ; 

He fond also the tresonr that she brought : 

In hire langage mercy she besought, 

The lif out of hire body for to twiniie. 

Hire to deliver of wo that she was inne. 

A manor Latin corrupt was hire speche. 

But algate thex'by was she understonde. 

The constable, whan him list no lenger sech©. 
This woful woman brought he to the londe. 

She kneletli doun, and tlianketh Goddes sonde ; 
But what she was, she wolde no man seye 
For foule ne faire, though that she shulde deye. 

She said, she was so raased in the see, 

That she forgate hire miiide, by hire troutli. 

The constable hath of hir so gret piteo 
And eke Ins wif, that they wepen for routh : 

She was so diligent withouteii slouth 
To servo and plesen evericli in that place. 

That all hire love, that lokeii in hire face. 

The constable and dame Hermegild his wif 
Were payenes, and that contree every wher ; 

But Hermegild loved Custance as hire lif ; 

And Custance hath so long sojourned ther 
In orisons, with manj a hitter tere. 

Til Jesu hath converted thurgh his grace 
Dame Hermegild, coustablesse of that place. 

In all that lond no cri&ten dorste route ; 

All cri&ten folk bon fled Iro that contree 
Thurgh payenes, that comiuereden all aboute 
The plages of the North by loud and see. 

To Wales fled the cristiamtee 
Of olde Bretons, dwelling in this ile ; 

Ther was hir refuge for the mene while. 

But yet n’ere cristen Bretons so exiled. 

That ther n’ei'e som which in hir privitee 
Honoured Crist, and lietlion folk begiied ; 

And neigh the castle swiclie ther dwelten three ; 
That on of hem was blind, and might not see. 

But it were with thiike eyen of his minde. 

With which men mowen see whan they ben blinde. 


In the name of Crist (cried this blinde Breton') 
Dame Hermegild, yeve me ray sight again. 

This lady wexe airaied of that soun, 

Lest that hire husbond, shortly for to sain. 

Wold hire for Jesu Cristes love have slam, 

Til Custance made hire bold, and bad lure werch© 
The will of Crist, as doughter of holy cherche. 

The constable wexe abashed of that sight. 

And sayde ; What amounteth all this fare % 
Custance answerd ; Sire, it is Cristes might. 

That helpeth folk out of the fendes snare ; 

And so ferforth she gan our lay declare, 

That she the constable, er that h were eve. 
Converted, and on Crist made Mm beleve. 

This constable was not lord of the place 
Of which I speke, ther as he Custance fond. 

But kept it strongly many a winter space. 

Under Alla, king of Northumberlond, 

That was ful wise, and worthy of his bond 
Againe the Scottes, as men may wel here ; 

But tonrne I wol againe to my matere. 

Sathan, that ever us waiteth to begile, 

Saw of Custance all hire perfectioun. 

And cast anon how he might quite hire while, 
And made a yonge knight, that dwelt in that toun, 
Love hire so hote of foule affectioun, 

That veraily him thought that he shuld spille. 

But he of hire might ones han his wille. 

He woeth hire, but it availeth nought. 

She wolde do no sinne by no wey : 

And for despit, he compassed his thought 
To maken hire on shameful deth to dey. 

He waiteth whan the constable is a%vay. 

And prively upon a night he crepte 
In Hermegildes chambre while she slepte. 

Wery, forwaked in hire orisons, 

Slepeth Custance, and Hermegilde also. 

This knight, thurgh Satlianas temptations, 

All softely is to the bed ygo, 

And cut the tlirote of Hei'megilde atwo, 

And layd the blody knif by dame Custance, 

And went his way, ther God yeve Mm mischance. 

Sone after cometli this constable home again, 
And eke Alla, that king was of that lond, 

And saw his wife despitously yslam. 

For which ful oft he wept and wrong his bond ; 
And in the bed the blody knif he fond 
By dame Custance, alas I what might she say I 
For veray wo lure wit was all away. 

To king Alla was told all this mischance, 

And eke the time, and when, and in what wise. 
That in a ship was fonden this Custance, 

As here before ye han herd me devise : 

The kinges herte of pitee gan agrise, 

Whan he saw so bemgne a creature 
Falle m disese and in misaventure. 
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For as the lamb towai'd his deth is brought, 

So stant this innocent beforn the Iving : 

This false knight, that hath this treson wrought, 
Bereth hire in bond that she hath don. this thing : 
But natheles ther was gret murmui'ing 
Among the peple, and sayii they cannot gesse 
That she had don so giet a wickednesse. 

For they han seen hire ever so vertuous. 

And loving liermegild right as hire lif : 

Of this bare witnessc everich in that hous, 

Save he that Hermegild slow with his knif : 

This gentil king hath caught a gret motif 
Of this witness, and thought he wold enc^uere 
Deper in this cas, trouthc for to lere. 

Alas ! Custance, thou hast no champion, 

Ne tighten canst thou not, so wala wa ! 

But he that starf for our redemption. 

And bond Sathan, and jet lith ther he lay. 

So be thy strongo champion this day : 

For but if Crist on thee mmacle kithe, 

Withouten gilt thou shalt be slaine as s withe. 

She set hire doun on knees, and thus she sayde ; 
Immortal God, that saveclest Susanne 
Fro false blame, and thou merciful mayde, 

Mary I mene, doughter to seint Anne, 

Beforn whos child angels singen Osanne, 

If I be gilteles of this felonie, 

My socour be, or elles shal I die. 

Have ye not seen somtime a pale face 
^mong a prees) of him that hath ben lad 
Toward his deth, wher as he getetli no graces 
And swiche a colour in his face hath had, 

Men mighten know him that was so bestad, 
Amonges all the faces in that route, 

So stant Custance, and loketh hire ahoute. 

O queues living in prosperitee, 

Duchesses, and ye ladies everich on, 

Haveth som routhe on hire adversitee ; 

An emperoures doughter stant alone ; 

She hath no wight to whom to make hire mone ; 
O blood real, that stondest in this drede, 

Fer ben thy freudes in thy grete nede. 

This Alla king hath swiche compassioun, 

As gentil liei’to is tulfllled of 

That fro his eyen ran the water donn. 

Now hastily do fecche a hook, quod he j 
And if this knight wol sweren, how that she 
This woman slow, yet wol we us avise, 

Whom that we wol that shal hen our justice. 

A Breton book, written with Evangiles, 

Was fet, and on this hook he swore anon 
She giltif was, and in the mene whiles 
An bond him smote upon the nekke bone. 

That doun he fell at ones as a stone : 

And both his eyen brost out of his face 
In sight of every body in that place. 

A vois was herd, in general audience, 

That sayd; Thou hast desclandred gilfceles 
The doughter of holy chirche in high presence ; 
Thus hast thou don, and yet hold I my pets. 

Of this mervaille agast was all the piees. 

As mased folk they stonden everich on 
For drede of wreche, save Custance alone. 
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Gret was the drede and eke the repentance 
Of hem that hadden wronge su&pection 
Upon this sely innocent Custance ; 

And for this miracle, in conclusion, 

And by Custances mediation, 

The king, and many another in that place. 
Converted was, thanked be Cristes grace. 

This false knight was slain for his untrouthe 
By jugement of Alla hastily ; 

And yet Custance had of his deth gret routhe ; 

And after this Jesus of his mercy 

Made Alla wedden ful solerapnely 

This holy woman, that is so bright and shene, 

And thus hath Crist jrnade Custance a queue. 

But who was woful (if I shal not lie) 

Of this wedding hut Donegild and no mo. 

The kinges mother, ful of tyrannie ? 

Hire thoughte hire cursed herte brast atw o ; 

She wolde not that hire sone had do so ; 

Hire thoughte a despit, that he shulde take 
So strange a creature unto liis make. 

Me list not of the chaf ne of the stre 
Maken so long a tale, as of the corn. 

What shnlde I tellen of the realtee 

Of this mariage, or which cours goth beforn. 

Who bloweth m a trompe or in an horn ? 

The fruit of every tale is for to say ; ^ 

They ete and drinke, and dance, and sing, and play. 

They gon to bed, as it was skill and rights 
For though that wives ben ful holy thingee. 

They moaten take in patience a night _ 

Swiche maner necessaries, as ben plesinges 
To folk that han ywedded hem with ringes. 

And lay a lite hir holinesse aside ^ 

As for the time, it may no bet betide. 

On hire he gat a knave childe anon, 

And to a bishop, and his constable eke 
He toke his wif to kepe, whan he is gon 
To Scotland ward, his fomen for to soke. 

Now faire Custance, that is so humble and meke, 

So long is gon with childe til that still 

She halt hire chambre, abiding Cidstes will. 

The time is come, a knave child she here ; 
Mauricius at the fontstoiie they him calle. 

This constable doth forth come a messager. 

And wrote unto his king that doped wm Alle, 
How that this blisful tiding is befalle, 

And other tidings spedeful for to say. 

He hath the lettre, and forth he gom his way. 

This messagei*, to don his avantage. 

Unto the kinges mothex* rideth s withe, 

And salueth hire ful fairo in his langage. 

Madame, quod he, ye may be glad and blithe. 
And thanken God an hundred thousand sithe ; 
My lady quene hath child, withouten doute. 

To joye and blisse of all this regne ahoute. 

Lo hero the lettre soled of this thing, 

That I most here in all the hast I may : 

If ye wol ought unto jour sone the king, 

I am. your servant hothe night and day. 
Donegilde answord. As now at this time nay ; 

But here I wol all night thou fake thy rest, 
To-morwe wol I say the© what me lest. 
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This messagcr drank sadly ale and wine, 

And stolen were liis lettres prively 
Oat of his box, while he slept as a swine 5 
And contrefeted was ful snhtilly 
Another lettre, wrought ful sinfully. 

Onto the hing directe of this matere 
Fro Ms constable, as yo shal after here. 

This lettre spake, the qnene delivered was 
Of so horrible a fendliche creature, 

That in the castle non so hardy was 
That any while dorste therein endure : 

The mother was an elfe by aventure 
Ycome, by charmes or by sorcerie, 

And everich man hateth liiie eompagnie. 

Wo was this king whan he this lettre had sein. 
But to no wight he told his sorwes sore. 

But of his owen hand he wrote again ; 

Welcome the sonde of Crist for evermore 
To me, that am now lerned in this lore : 

Lord, welcome be thy lust and thy plesance, 

My lust I put all in tliyn ordinance. 

Kepeth this child, al he it foule or faire, 

And eke my wif, unto min home coming : 

Crist whan him list may senden me an heire, 
More agreahle than this to my liking. 

This lettre he seled, prively weping, 

Which to the messager was taken sone, 

And forth he goth, ther is no more to done. 

O messager, fulfilled of tlvouKenesse, 

Strong is thy broth, thy limmes faltren ay, 

And thou bewreiest alle secrenesse ; 

Thy mind is lorne, thou janglest as a jay ; 

Thy face is tourned in a new array ; 

Ther dronkenesse regneth in any route, 

Ther is no conseil hid withouten doute. 

O Donegild, I ne have non English digne 
Unto thy malice, and thy tirannie : 

And therfore to the fende I thee resigne, 

Let liina enditen of thy traitorie. 

Fy mannish, fy ; o nay by God I lie ; 

Fy fendliche spirit, for I dare wel telle. 

Though thou here walke, thy spirit is in helle. 

This messager comctli fro the king again. 

And at the kinges modres court he light. 

And she was ui this messager ful fayn. 

And plesed him in all that ever she might. 

He dranke, and wel his gu'del underpight ; 

He slepeth, and he snoreth in his gise 
Ail night, until the sonne gan arise. 

"Eft were his lettres stolen everich on, 

And contrefeted lettres in this wise 
The king commanded his constable anon 
Up peine of hanging and of high jewise. 

That he ne shulde soffren in no wise 
Custance within his regne for to abide 
Three daies, and a quarter ot a tide ; 

But in the same ship as he hire fond, 

Hhe and hire yonge sone, and all hire gere 
He shulde put, and croude hire fx-o the loud, 

And charge hii'e, that she never eft come there. 
O my Custance, wel may thy ghost have fere. 

And sloping in ihy dreme ben in penance. 

Whan Donegild cast all this ordinance. 


This messager on morwe whan he awoke. 

Unto the castel halt the nexte way ; 

And to the constable he the lettre toke ; 

And whan that he this pitous lettre sey, 

Ful oft he sa;^d alas, and wala wa ; 

Lord Crist, quod he, how may this world endure I 
So ful of sinne is many a creature. 

O mighty God, if that it be thy viih. 

Sin thou art rightful juge, how may it be 
That thou wolt soffren innocence to spill. 

And wicked folk regne in prosperitee ? 

A good Custance, alas I so wo is me. 

That I mote be thy turmentour, or dey 
On sliames deth, ther is non other wey. 

Wepen both yong and old in al that place, 
Whan that the king this cursed lettre sent : 

And Custance with a dedly pale face 
The fourthe day toward the ship she went : 

But natheles she taketli in good entent 
The will of Cinst, and kneling on the strond 
She sayde. Lord, ay welcome be thy sond. 

He that me kepte fro the false blame, 

While I was in the lond amonges yon, 

He can me kejie fro harme and eke fro shame 
In the salt see, although I se not how ; 

As strong as ever he was, he is yet now, 

In him trust I, and in his mother dei e. 

That is to me my sail and eke my stere. 

Hire litel child lay weping in hire arm, 

And kneling pitously to him she said. 

Pees, litel sone, I iv ol do thee no harm • 

With that lime couverchief of hire hed she braid, 
And over his litel eyen she it laid, 

And in hire arme she lulleth it ful fast, 

And into the lieven hire eyen up she cast. 

Mother, quod she, and mayden bright Mario, 
Soth is, that thurgh womannes eggement 
Mankind was lorne, and damned ay to die, 

For which thy child was on a crois ;>ient : 

Thy hlisful eyen saw all his turment, 

Than is tlier 110 comparison betwene 
Thy wo, and any wo man may sustene. 

Thou saw thy child yslain before thin eyen, 
And yet now liveth my litel child parfay : 

Now, lady bright, to whom all woful crien. 

Thou glory of womanhed, thou faire may. 

Thou haven of refute, bright sterre of day, 

Rew on my child, that of thy gentillesse 
Rewest on eveiy rewful in distresse. 

O litel child, alas I what is thy gilt, 

That never wroughtest sinne as yet parde I 
Why wol thin harde father have thee spilt ? 

O mei’cy, dere constable, (quod she) 

As let my litel child dwell here with thee : 

And if thou darst not saven him fro blame. 

So kisse him ones in his fadres name. 

Therwith she loketh backward to the lond. 

And saide ; Fare wel, housbond routheles ! 

And up she rist, and walketli doun the strond 
Toward the ship, hire folovveth all the prees ; 

And ever she praieth hire child to hold his pees. 
And taketh hire leve, and with an holy entent 
She blesseth hire, and into the ship she went. 
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Vitadled was tlie ship, it is no diede 

And“o“th““^ ‘‘’"S ^1'“'“ =’ 

Qif^i ^^®^®®saries that shuld nede 
e lad ynovv, hcvicd be Goddes grace : 

ArH T;”'* almighty God pui-chace, 

i?® ^ <^an no better eav, 

-Wilt in the see she driveth forth hire wa}% 

TT cometh home sone after this 

Unto his castel, of the which I told. 

And asketh wher his wif and his child is ; 
ihe constable gan about Ins lierte cold. 

And plainly all the matere he him told 
AS ye han hei'd, I can tell it no better. 

And shewed the king his sele and his letter ; 

And sayde ; Lord, as ye commanded me 
pome of deth, so have I don certain. 

1 his messager turraented was, til he 
Moste_ beknowe, and tellen plat and plain, 

Iro night to night in what place he had lain . 
And thus by wit and subtil eiiqueriug 
Imagined was by whom this harm gan spring. 

The hand was knowen that the lettre wrote, 
A^nd all the venime of this cursed dede • 

But in what wise, certainly I n’ot. 

The effect is this, that Alla out of drede 
His moder slew, that moun men plainly rede. 
For that she traitour was to hire ligeance : 

Thus endeth this old Donegild with meschance. 

The sorwe that this Alla night and day 
Maketh for his wif and for his child also, 

Ther is no tonge that it tellen may. 

But now wol I agen to Custanee go, 

That fleteth in the see in peine and wo 
Five yere and more, as liked Cristes sonde, 

Or that hire ship approched to the londe. 

Under an hethen castel at the last, 

(Of which the name in my text I not find) 
Custanee and eke hire child the see up cast. 
Almighty God, that saved all mankind. 

Have on Custanee and on hire child som mind. 
That fallen is in hethen hond eitsone 
In point to spill, as I shal tell you sone. 

Bonn fro the castel cometh ther many a wight 
To gauren on this ship, and on Custanee : 

But shortly fro the castel on a night, 

The lordes steward "(God ;jeve him nieschance) 

A theef, that had reneyed our crcaiice. 

Came into the ship alone, and said, he wolde 
Hire lemman be, whether she wolde or n'olde. 

Wo was this wretched woman tho begon. 

Hire childe cried, and she cried pitously : 

But blisful Mary halpe hire right anon, 

For with hire str ogling Avel and mightily 
The theef iell over bord al sodeiily. 

And in the see he drenched for vengeance. 

And thus hath Crist unwemmed kept Custanee. 

O foiile lust of Ipxuiie, lo thin ende. 

Nat only that then faintest mannes mind, 

But veraily thou wolt his body shende. 

1’ li’ende of thy werk, or of thy lustes blind. 

Is complaining : how many may men find. 

That not for werk somtime, but for th’entent 
To don this siniie, bon other slain or shent. 
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How may this weke woman han the strength 
Hire to defend again this renegate 2 

0 Golias, unmesurabie of length. 

How mighte David makexi thee so mate ! 

So yonge. and of armure so desolate, 

How dorst he lokc upon thy dredful face 2 
Wei may men seen it was but Goddes grace. 

Who jaf Judith corage or hardinesse 
To sieen him Holofernes in his tent, 

And to deliver out of wretciiednesse 
The peplo of God ? I say for this entent, 

That right as God spirit of vigour sent 
To hem, and saved hem out of meschance, 

So sent he might and vigour to Custanee, 

Forth goth hire ship thurgliout the narwe mouth 
Of Jubaltare and Septe, driving alway, 

Somtime West, and somtime North and South, 
And somtime Est, ful many a wery day : 

Til Cristes moder (blessed be she ay) 

Hath shapen thurgh hire endeles goodnesse 
To make an end of all hire heviiiesse. 

Now let us stint of Custanee but a throw, 

And speke we of the Romane emperour, 

That out of Sunne hath by lettres knowe 
The slaughter of cristen folk, and dishonour 
Don to Ins doughter by a false traitour, 

1 mene the cursed wicked Sondanne&se. 

That at the fest let sieen both more and lease. 

For wdiich this emperour hath sent anon 
His senatour, with real ordinance. 

And other lordes, God wote, many on. 

On Sui-riens to taken high vengeance : 

They brennen, sieen, and bring hem to meschance 
Ful many a day : but shortly this is th’enda, 
Hemward to Rome they shapen hem to wende. 

This senatour repaireth with victorie 
To Rome ward sayling ful I'eally, 

And met the ship driving, as saith the storie, 

In which Custanee sitteth ful pitously ; 

Nothing ne knew he what she was, ne why 
She was in swiche array, ne she wil sev 
Of hire estat, though that she shulde dey. 

He bringeth hire to Rome, and to his wif 
He yaf hire, and hire yonge sone also : 

And with the senatour she lad hire hf. 

Thus can our lady bringen out of wo 
Woful Custanee, and many another mo: 

And longe time dwelled she in that place, 

In holy werkes ever, as was hire grace. 

The senatoures wif her annte was. 

But for all that she knew hire never the more : 

I wol no longer tarien in this eas, 

But to king Alla, which I spake of yore. 

That for his wif wepeth and siketh sore, 

I wol returne, and let I wol Custanee 
Under the seiiatoux-es governance. 

King Alla, which that had his moder slain. 
Upon a day fell in swiche repentance, 

That if I shortly tellen shal and plain, 

To Rome he cometh to receive his jieiiaECe, 

And putte him in the popes ordinance 
In high and low, and Jesu Crist besought, 
Foryeve his wicked werkes that he had wrought 
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The fame anon thurghont the toun is horn. 
How Alla king shal come on pilgrimage, 

By horbergeours that wenten him befoin. 

For which the senatour, as was usage. 

Rode him againe, and many of his Image, 

As wel to shewen his high magnificence, 

\s to don any king a reverence. 

G-ret chere doth this noble senatour 
To king Alla, and he to him also ; 

Everich of hem doth other gret honour ; 

And so befell, that in a day or two 
This senatour is to king Alla go 
To fest, and shortly, if I slial not He, 

Custanees sone ■went in his conipagme. 

Som men -wold sain at requeste of Custance 
This senatour hath lad this child to feste : 

I may not tellen every circumstance, 

Be as be may, tlier was he at the leste : 

But sotli is this, that at his mothers lieste 
Befom Alla, during the metes space, 

The child stood, lokmg in the kinges face. 

This Alla king hath of this child gret wonder. 
And to the senatour he said anon, 

Whos is that faire child that stondeth >onderl 
I no’t, quod he, by God and by Soint John j 
A moder he hath, but fader hath he non. 

That 1 of wote : but shortly in a stound 
He told Alla how that this child was found. 

But God wot, quod this senatour also. 

So vertuous a liver in all my lif 
No saw I never, as she, ne herd of mo 
Df worldly woman, maiden, wide we or wif ; 

[ dare wel sayn hire hadde lever a knif 
rimrghout hire brest, than ben a woman wikke, 
Cher IS no man eoude bring hire to that prikke. 

Now was this child as like unto Custance 
U possible is a creature to be : 
liis Alla hath the lace in lemembrance 
)f dame Custance, and theron mused lie, 
f that the childes moder were aught she 
'hat is his wif, and prively he sighte, 
aid sped him fro the table that he miglite. 

Parfay, thought he, fantome is in min hed. 
ought to derae of skillul jugemeiit, 
hat in the suite see my wif is ded. 
nd afterward he made his argument ; 
liat 'wot I, if that Crist have hidei sent 
y wii by see, as w el as he hire lent 
) my contree, fro thennes that she went ? 

And after noon home with the senatour 
)th Alla, for to see this wonder chance, 
lis senatour doth Alla gret honour, 
id hastily ke sent after Custance ; 
it trusteth wel, liii*e luste not to dance, 
hail that she wi&te wherfore w as that sonde, 
.netlxe upon hire feet she niighte stonde. 

i¥han Alla saw his wif, faire he hire grette, 
d wept, that it was routhe for to see, 
at the firste look he on hire sette 
knew wel vei-aily that it was she : 

1 she for sorwe, as domb stant as a ti'ee : 
was hire herte sliette in hire distresse, 
an slie remembered his unkmdciiesse. 


Twies she swouneth in liis owen «ight, 

He wepeth and him excuseth pitously : 

Now God, quod he, and all his lialwes bright 
So "wisly on my soule as have mercy, 

That of youre harme as gilteles am I, 

As is Maurice my sone, so like your face, 

Elies the fend me fetche out of this place. 

Long was the sobbing and the bitter j-veine, 

Or that liir woful liertes migliten cese, 

Gret was the pitee for to here hem pleine, 

Tliurgh whiche pleintes gan hir wo eiicre&e. 

I pray you all my labour to rclese, 

I may not tell hir wo until to-morwe, 

I am so wery for to speke of sorwe. 

But finally, whan that the sotli is wist, 

That Alla gilteles was of hire wo, 

I trow an hundred times ban they kist. 

And swiche a blisse is ther betwix hem two, 

That save the joye that lasteth evermo, 

Ther is non like, that any creature 

Hath seen or shal, while that the world may dure 

Tho praied she hire liusbond mekely 
In releef of hire longe pitous pine, 

That he wold pray hire fader specially, 

That of his magestee he wold end me 
To voucliesauf som day with him to dine : 

She praied him eke, he shulde by no way 
IJnto hire fader no w ord of hire say. 

Som men wold sayn, how that the child Mauiucc 
Doth this message until this emperour : 

But as I gesse, Alla was not so nice, 

To him that is so soverame of honour. 

As he that is of ciisten folk the flour. 

Send any child, but it is bet to deme 
He went himself, and so it may wel seme. 

This emperour hath granted gentilly 
To come to dinner, as he him besoughte : 

And wel rede I, he loked besily 
Upon this child, and on his doughter thought. 
Alla goth to his inne, and as him ought 
Arraied for this feste in every wise, 

As ferforth as his conning may suffice. 

The morwe came, and Alla gan him dresse, 
And eke his wif, this emperour to mete : 

And forth they ride in joje and in gladnesse. 

And whan she saw hire fader in the strete, 

She light adoun and falleth him to fete. 

Fader, quod she, ;>our ;>ongc child Custance 
Is now lul dene out of your lemembraiice. 

I am your doughter, } our Custance, quod she, 
That whilom je han sent into Suriie ; 

It am I, fader, that in the salte see 
Was put alone, and dampned for to die. 

Now, goode fader, I you mercy crie, 

Send me no more into non hethenesse. 

But thanketh my lord here of his kindenesse. 

Who can the pitous joje tellen all 
Betwix hem thre, sin they ben thus jmette I 
But of my tale make an ende I shal, 

The day goth fast, I wol no longer lette. 

Thise glade folk to dinner bon j sette. 

In joy and blisse at mete I let hem dwell, 

A thousand fold wel more than I can tell. 
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THE MAN OF LAWES TALE. 


I ^3-^® oy the pope, and Hyed eristeiily, 
io Cristes chirche did he gret honour ; 

l®t all his storie passeii hy, 

Of Custauce is my tale specially, 

In the olde Romane gestes men may find 
Maurices lif, I here it not in mind 

Alla, whan he his time sey, 
Wim his Custance, his holy wif so swete, 
lo Englond hen they come the righte wey, 
Ther as they live in joye and in quiete. 
But litel while it lasteth I you hete, 

Joye of this world for time wol not abide. 
Fro day to night it changeth as the tide. 

Who lived ever in swiche delite o day, 
That him ne meved other conscience, 

Or ire, or talent, or som kin affray, 

Envie, or pride, or passion, or offence ? 

I ne say hut for this end this sentence, 
That litel while in joye or in plesance 
Basteth the hlisse of Alia A\ith Custance, 


For deth, that taketh of hie and low his rente, 
Whan passed was a yere, even as I gesse. 

Out of this world this king Alla he hente, 

For whom Custance hath ful gret lievinebse. 

Now let us praien God his soule blesse : 

And dame Custance, finally to say, 

Tovvai’d the toun of Rome goth lure way. 

[ To Rome is come this holy creature, 

[ And findeth then hire frendes hole and sound : 
j Now is she scaped all hire aventure : 

And whan that she hire fader hath j found, 

Doun on hire knees falleth she to ground, 
Weping for tendernesse in herte blithe 
She herieth God an, hundred thousand sithe. 

In vertue and in holy almesse dede 
They liven alle, and never asonder wende ; 

Till deth departeth hem, this lif they lede : 

And fareth now wel, my tale is at an ende. 

Now Jesu Crist, that ot his might may sende 
Joye after wo, governe us in his grace. 

And kepe us alle that hen, in this place. 


THE WIP OF BATHES TALE. 


THE WIF OF BATHES PROLOGUE. 

Experience, though non auctoritee 
W ere in this world, is right yiiough for me 
To speke of wo that is in mariage : 

For? lordings, sin 1 twelf yere was of age, 
(Thanked be God that is eterne on live) 
Husbondes at chirche dore have I had five, 

(If I so often might han wedded be) 

And all were worthy men in hir degree. 

But me was told, not longe time agon is. 

That sithen Crist ne went never but oins 
To wedding, in the Cane of Galilee, 

That by that ilke ensample taught he me, 

That I ne shulde wedded be but ones. 

Lo,herke eke, which a sharpe word for the nones, 
Beside a welle Jesu, God and man, 

Spake ha reprefe of the Samaritan : 

Thou hast yhadde five husbonds, sayde he ; 

And tliilke man, that now hath wedded thee, 

Is not thyn husbond : thus said he certain ; 

What that he ment ther-by, I can not sain. 

But that I aske, why that the fifthe man 
Was non husbond to the Samaritan 1 
How many might she have in manage ? 

Yet herd I never tellen in min age 
Upon this noumbre diffimtioun ; 

Men may deviue, and glosen up and doun. 

But wel I wot, expi’esse witliouten lie 
God bad us for to wex and multiplie ; 

That gentii text can I wel understond. 

Eke wel I wot, he sayd, that min husbond 
Shuld leve fader and moder, and take to m© 5 
But of no noumbre mention made he. 

Of bigamie or of octogamie j 

Why shuld men. than speke of it vilanie S 


Lo here the wise King Dan Salomon, 

I trow lie hadde wives mo than on, 

(As wolde God it leful were to me 
To be refreshed half so oft as he) 

Which a gift of God had he for alle his wives 1 ^ 
No man hath swiche, that in this world on live is. 
God wot, this noble king, as to my witto. 

The firste night had many a mery fitte 
With eche of hem, so wel was him on live. 
Blessed be God that I have wedded five, 
Welcome the sixthe whan that ever he shalL 
For sith I wol not kepe me chaste in all, 

Whan min husbond is fro the world ygon, 

Som ci’isten man shal wedden me anon. 

For than the apostle saith, that I am fre 
To wedde, a^ goddes half, wher it liketh me. 

He saith, that to be wedded is no sinne ; 

Better is to be wedded than to briune. 

What rekketh me though folk say viianie 
Of shrewed Lamech, and his bigamie I 
I wot wel Abraham, was an holy man. 

And Jacob eke, as fer as ever I can, 

And eche of hem had wives mo than two. 

And many another holy man also. 

Wher can ye seen in any maner age 
That highe God defended manage 
By expresse word ? I pray you telleth mo, 

Or wher commanded he virginitee ? 

I wot as wel as ye, it is no drede. 

The apostle, wlian he spake of maidenhede, 

He said, that precept therof had he non ; 

Men may conseille a woman to hen on, 

But conseilling is no commandement ; 

He put it in our owen jugement. 

For hadde God commanded maidenhede. 

Than had he dampned wedding out of drede ; 
And certes, if ther were no sede ysowe;, 
Virginitee than wherof shuld it growe f 



CANTERBURY TALES 
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Foule dorsle not commanden at tlie lest 
A thing, of which hismaister jaf non best 
The dart is settc up foi vngmitee. 

Catch who so maj, who lenneth best let see 
But this word is not take of e\eiy wight. 

But thex' as God wol yeve it of his might 
I wot vvel that the apostle w is a maid, 

But natheles, though th it he mote and said. 

He wold that e\ery wight were swiclie as he, 

All nhs but conseil to viiginitce 
And for to ben a wif he ^ at me leve, 

Of indulgence, so nhs it non lepievc 
To wedden me, if that my make die, 

Withoute exception ol bigamie ; 

All were it good no woman foi to touche, 

(He ment as m h s bed oi in Ins couche) 

For peiil IS both fne and tow to assemble , 

Ye know what this ensample may resemble 
Tins IS all and som, he held 'viigmitee 
More paifit than wedding in fiecltee 
(Fieeltee clepe I, but if that he and she 
Wold lede hii lixes all in chastitee) 

I giaunt it wel, I have of non envie, 

Who maidenhed piv-feiie to biganiic , 

It liketh hem to be dene m body and gost 
Of mm estat I xvol not maken best 

For wel ye know, a loi d in hia lioashold 
Ne hath nat eveij vessell all of gold 
Som ben of tiee , and donhii loid service 
God clepeth folk to him in sondry wise, 

And everieh liath of God a propie gift, 

Som this, som that, as that him liketh shift 
Virgimtee is gret peifcetion. 

And continence eke xxith devotion 
But Crist, that of peifection is welle, 

Ne bade not eveiy wight he shuldego selle 
All that lie had, and jeve it to the poure. 

And in swiche wise folow him and his loie : 

He spake to hem that wold live paihtly. 

And, lordingB, (by your leve) that am nat I ; 

I wol bestow the flour of all myiiage 
In th^ actes and the fruit of manage. 

Tell me also, to what conclusion 
Were raembres made of generation, 

And of so parfit wise a wight j wrought 1 
Trusteth me wel, they xvere nat made for nought. 
Glose who so wol, and say bothe up and doun. 
That thej wei e made foi purgatioim 
Of urine, and of othei thmges smale, 

\nd eke to know a female horn a mile . 

And foi non other cause ? say j e no * 

Tlie expci lence wot wcl it is not so 
So that the cleikos be not with me wuotli, 

I sa,y this, that they maked ben for both. 

This is to sayn, foi office, and foi ese 
Of engendiuie, ther we not God displese. 

Why sliuld men elles m hii bookes sette. 

That man shal jelden to his wif hue dette ^ 

Now whtiwith shuld he make Ins payemeiit. 

If he lie used lus sel^ instiuraent ^ 

Than were they made upon a creatuie 
To purge urine, and eke for engendiure 
But I say not that every wight is hold. 

That hath swiche harneis as I to jou told, 

To gon and useu hem m engendrure , 

Than, shuld men take of chastitee no cure 
hist was a maide, and shapen as a man 
Lnd many a semt, sith that this woild began, 
fet lived they ever in p ufit chastitee. 
nhll envi© with no virgmitee. 


Let hem with bied of pured whete be fed, 

And let us wives eten barly bied 

And yet with barly bied, Maik tellen can, 

Oui Loid Jesu lefreshed many a man 
In swiche estat as God hath cleped us, 

I wol pel sever, I n’am not piecious, 

In wifhode wol I use min mstiument 
As fiely as my maker hath it sent 
If I be dangeious God yeve me sorwe, 

Min husbond shal it have both even and morwe. 
Whan that him list come foi fell and pay his dette. 
An husbond wol I have, I w ol not lette. 

Which shal be both ray dettoui and my tin all, 
And have his tribulation withall 
Upon his flesh, while that I am his wif 
I have the powei dming all my hf 
Upon Ins piopre body, and nat ho , 

Right thus the apostle told it unto me, 

And bad our husboiids for to love us wel , 

All this sentence me liketh eveiy del 

Up steit the pai doner, and that anon , 

Noxv, dame, quod he, by God and by Seint John, 
Ye ben a noble prechoui m this cas 
I was about to wed a wif, alas ^ 

What * shuld I bie it on my flesh so dere ^ 

Yet had I level wed no wit to-yeie 

Abide, quod she, my tale is not begoiine 
Nay, thou shalt drmken of anothei tonne 
El that I go, shal savoui woise than ale 
And whan that I have told thee foith my tale 
Of tribulation in manage, 

Of which I am expert in all min age, 

(This IS to sayn, myself hath ben the wliippe) 
Than maiest thou chesen whedei thou wolt sippe 
Of thilke tonne, that I shal abioche 
Beware of it, er thou to neigh approche 
For I shal tell ensamples mo than ten 
Who so that n’lll beware by other men 
By him shal other men coirected be : 

Thise same wordes wiiteth Ptholomee, 

Rede m his Almageste, and take it there. 

Dame, I wold pray you, if your will it were, 
Sayde this pardonei, as ye began, 

Tell forth joui tale, and spaieth for no man, 
And techeth us yonge men of jour piactike. 

Gladly, quod she, sin that it may you like. 

But that I pi ay to all this compagme. 

If that I speke after my fantasie, 

As taketh not a gieefe of that I say, 

Foi mm entente is not but for to play. 

Now, sues, than wol I tell you loitli my tale 
As evei mote 1 drmken wm or ale 
I slial say soth, the husbondes that I had 
As thiee of hem were good, and tw^o weie bad 
The thiee were goode men and iiche and olde. 
Unethes mighten they the statute holde, 

In which that they weie bounden unto me. 

Ye wot wel what I mene of this paide 
As God me helpe, I laugh whan that I thmke, 
How pxtously a mght I made hem swmke, 

But by my fay, I toide of it no store : 

They had me jeven hir lond and hir tresoie. 

Me neded not do lenger diligence 
To wm hir love, or don hem leverence. 

They loved me so wel by God above, 

That I ne toide no deintee of hii love 
A Wise worn in wol besie hue evei in on 
To geten hu love, thei as she hath non 
But sith I had hem liollv in mm hond, 

And that thej hadde yeven me all hu lond, 
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Wiis made to c<«tio out of the crowd and to t ike his pHce 
■within hearing of the Host during his narration Agreea 
hly to this notion, when the Host calls upon Chaucei, vcr. 
13623, he says, 

Approche nere and loke up merily 

Now ware you. Sires, and let this man have place 

It was necessary that the Host who was to be « juge and 
reportcur cf the tiles (\er 3161 should hear them all 
distinctly The otlicis might hear as much as thev coud 
oi as they chose of them It woikl have required the 
lungs ( f a Stentor, to speak audibly to a c jmpany of thiitj 
people trotting on toget^ er in a road of the fomteenth 
Century 

"V Cl 1C965 to slepen by tfts tnorure] This must be under- 
stood generally for the day time , as it was then afternoon 
It his been obseivedm the Discoui se S.C 5 , § xin that, in 
this episode of the Coke, no notice is taken of his ha\ ing 
told a tale before 

Ver 16991 wol ye just at the fin Some MSS read — 
va7i The sense of both words is the same The thing 
meant is the Qmntaine which is called ayuii, or van fiom 
its turning round like a weather cock bee I>u Cange m 
V "Vana Mencstner sur li.s tonrnoi^ as quoted by Me 
nage DiU Utymol mv Q,umTAiNE , andIcennctsPa»oc7< 
Af tig 

Ver 1C993 wm of apej This is the reading of MSS 
HA D L and nd Ca 1 and I believe the ti ue one The 
explanation in the Gloss of this and the piecedmgpis 
sige from Mr Speglit is too ridiculous to be repeitod 
Witte of ape I understand to mean the same as vin de singe 
in the old Calendiai des Bergtets Sign 1 n b The 
authoi is treating of Phys cgnomy and in his description 
of the four temperaments he mentions, among other cir 
ciimstances, the different effects of wine upon them The 
Cholenck he says, a vtn de Lyon, cest a dire, quant a 
Inen beu veult tanser noyser et battre — The Sanguine, a 
vm de Singe quant a plus beu iant est plus joyeux — In 
the same manner the Phlegmatic is said to have vin de 
mouton and the Mclancholiek* rin de porceau 

I find the s ime four animals applied to illustrate the 
effects of Wine m a little Rabbinical tradition which I 
shall transciibe heie from Pahne Cod P&eudepig V T. 
vol 1 p 275 Vincas plantanU Noacho Satanam sejunx 
issc tncnim ant, qm, dum Jfoa vites plantaret, mactaverit 
apud lUas ovem, leonem simiam et suem Quod prmetpio 
potus vini homo nt msfat ovis vinum mmptum efficiat ex 
homine leonem, largius hausturn mutet eum tn saltantem 
simiam ad ebt ictatein infusuir transfot met ilium in potlu 
tarn et prosiratam suem See also Qesta Komanorum, c 
where a story of the same puiport is quoted fiom 
J isephus in libi o de casu ret um naturalium 

Vei 169 )9 a fairo cluvacheo] A f lu expedition See the 
note on ver 35 The common Cditt read — chevisance 

Ver 17112 Take any hnd] This passage istoolileone 
which has oceuiied before in the Squieres tile, vei 1092’5 
The thought is pi iinly taken from Boethius B in Met. 2 
See also Horn de la It ver 14717 — 34 

Ver 17124 Let take a cat] This is imitated from the 
Rom de la R vei 14325 

Ver 17130 Lo, hero hath kind] So MSS Ask I 2 
The common I ditt read, lust Kind *(» nat ire See the 
next line but one, and ver 10922, 4. 

Ver 17132 A she wolf] This is also from the Rom. de la 
R sex 3142. 

Tout amsi comme Hit la louve, 

Que sa fohe tant empire, 

Q,u die prent de tons loups le pire. 

Ver 17173 . or any thefe] Any is fiom conjecture only, 
instead of a, the reading of all the MSS that I have con 
suited. The reading of Ed Urr is — or a theft — wJie 
ther from authority or conjectuie I cannot tell , but even 
as a conjecture I should have adopted it in preference to 
my own, if I had taken notice of it in time. 


Vor 17273 My sone thy tonge] In the lUm de la JL 
vcr 7319 this piecept is quoted from I tolcmee. 

Au conunencer de I Almagtsie 
See the note on ver 5764 

Vcr 17®81 The firste vertue] This precept s also 
quoted in the Rom do la R ver 7415 fiom Cato. It is 
extant I 1 Di‘-t 3 

■\ irtutom pnmam esse puta oompescere hnguam 
% cr I 7308 be non auctour newe] This seems to be from 
cut I 1 Hist 12 

Rumores fuge, no mcipias novus auctof haberi 
It looks as if Chaucer read, 

Rumor is fuge ne mcqiias no\'us auctor hahen 
Ver 173 I 6 Poure of the ekk] See the Discourse Ac, 

5 xh 

Vcr 17321 Tlicrwith the mones exaltation. In men© 
Libra alway g in ascend] Hus is a very obscuie passage. 
Some of the MSb read — I mene Libra Aecoi hng to the 
leading which I have followed, < is n< t to be con- 

sideied os a technical term, but is sigmfjing simply 
rising and the sense will bo that the mo lu i rising, in 
the nn Idle if L bi a, was continually as end ng &c 
If exaltation be tiken in its technical meaning as ex- 
pl lined m the note on vei 6234 it will b< impossible to 
make my sense of eithei of the readings for the xalta- 
tion of the moon was not m Libra but m laurus Kalen- 
dtiet dts Reigiets Sign 1 iilt Mr Speght I suppose, 
being aware of this altered Libra into law us, hut he did 
n t considci, that the Sun which nas just been said to bo 
descending was at that time in laurus and that conse 
quently law us must also have been descending 
Libra therefore should by no means be paited with 
B mg m that part of the Zodiac which is nearly opposite 
to Taurus, the place of the Sun it is very properly re- 
piesented as ascending above the horizon toward the 
time pf the Sun s setting If any alteration were to tie 
admitted, I she uld be for reading — 

Therwith Saturms exaltation, 

I mene Libra, alway g in ascende — 

The exaltation of Saturn was in Libra KaUndrter drg 
Bergers Sign K 1 

Ver 173SS I cannot geete, rom, ram, ruf] This is 
plainly a contemptuous manner of describing alliterative 
poetry , and tbe Person sprefatoiy declaration that “ he is 
a Southern man, ’ would lead one to imagine, that compo 
sitions in that stjle were, at this time, chiefly confined to 
the Northern provinces. It wis observed long ago by 
William of Malmesbury I 111 Pontf Anql that the Ian 
guage of the North of England was so harsh and unp< lished, 
as to be scarce intelligible to a biuthein man Quod 
propter vtcimam harbarar um gentium, et propter ren oti- 
onem icgurn quondam Angtoi um rnodo Normannorum 
oontigit, qut majis ad Austriim guarn ad Agmlonem 
divot sail noscimtur. 1 rom the sime causes we may pre 
sume that it was often long before the improvements m 
the poetical ait which from time to time were made in the 
South, coud hnd then way into the North , so that there 
the hobbling alliterative verse might still be in the highest 
icquest, even after Chaucer had established the use of the 
lltr )ic metre in this part of the island Di Percy ha« 
quoted an alliterative poem by a Ciie&lure man on the 
battle of riodden in 1513, and he has remarked ‘ that ill 
such poets as used this kind of metre, letaincd along with 
it many peculi ir Saxon idioms. ’ Essay on Metre of P P. 
Phis may perhaps have been owing to then being generally 
inhabitants of the Northern counties, where the old Saxon 
idiom underwent much fewer and slower alterations, than 
it did ui the neighbourhood of the capital. 

2 0 geste here is to relate gesUs In ver. 13361. he has 
called it to telle rn geste Both passages seem to imply 
that Gistes were chiefly wiifcten in alliterative verse, but 
the latter passage nioic strongly tlrnn this. After the 
Host has told Chaucer, that he ** shall no longer r he 
goes on — 
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“ I*et 'se® whw fhou caimt tellM oiiglit in 
Or Wiif a in prose soiawliat at tli® kste — ” 

Geste ther® wnn^i to be put f«tr species of coTniMWtlou 
wiilch was fwlllier lUmr nor Frvse i untl what tli itcnud 
be, except aPiteratnr meire, I cannot aErucw. At 
time 1 fwn, that I know no other imssawo %vhuh 

»uthoji/ti the interpretation of Geste in this wnhned 
sense. In tlm IL of I*’’, ik 114, Chsucet speaks of#lani 2 »cif 
as inaking — 

“ hokM, fionges, ditees 
In rime, or elk« in cadeiice.*’ 

where ettfitner, I think, rniist raeau a specks of poetical 
ct»mp<«oti4 >n ihstinc t fj oiri riming verses* The name might 
be pro|Miiy t nongh apphed to tho metre used in the 
Ormniifm (sie the llssny, &c. n. 52-) but no work of 
ChaiK « r m luij sucliiiiettCj without rime, lias come within 
liiy oi>hcr\ 4tu>u. 

Vtr. 17,‘!7J{ h.id the wordes^ This ii a Frenoh phraso. 
It is apphi <1 tn the hpeaktr of the Commons in ih t. Ftrri. 
51 n. III. n hT- Munn. Thomas do Ilungcrfnni, C'hivuhr, 
«)i nr/uV hr i>ur lea Commuises d'Angletciie <.n 

ct s»t ikii It nitnt, &o, 

r. 14a col. 1. 1 r»(). forlete sinno or that slnne forleto 
hem^ The same tliongSit occurs, by way of precept, at the 
end of the lAtttoiii *s talc, ver. 111220 . 

FarMlefh sinne or sJnneyou/or^aifcc. 

P. 154. Cub 1. b 11). sayth Moywos] I cannot tell where. 
Pei haps th< n* may is* sorno such iiassage in the Kabbtnfcal 
histories of Mosts, which tlie learmd Oaulmin published 
in the Ust ttntury 1029* Bvo.) and winch, among 

other truditiions, contain that alliulcd to by S. Jude, Ep. 
vcr. 9. 

P, 154. eob 1. 1 74. m the thnrrok '] The Editt. haveehanged 
this word, m tids nlaee, into hwber, though, in anotlur 
place, p. 192. eoL 2 1. 52. they have left it, and Mr. Spight 
ex’f'Jains it to nmm an heap. It is a Saxon word, whu h the 
Culossaru s rendt r epmbn, caupolns t originally perhaps 
campnliis. as it was wnnetimes written Du Cange, m v. 
CAirouis. It stems to have signified any sort of Keeled 
vessel, and fioin thence, what w© call, the hold of a 
ship. The following explanation of it. from an old ImooIc, 
entitled Our tad ties mirronre'* (Pond. IS-W. fob .'i7* h.) 
will fully justify Chaucet’s use of it iti both places, in the 
first HteraJly, and in tiio st'cond metaphorically. « Yo 
sliull Uiiderstande that tliere ys a place m the bottomc of 
a ihhjppf , whenn ys gathered all the fylthe that cometh 
into the slijpfjc — and it is called in some contre of tl js 
loude a thiitrotke. Othw civile yt an hamrtni, and 8<unQ 
C'dle yt the bah he of tlioshyppe.” 1 know not what to 
niiikc of hamnm. 

P. 151. col. 2. !. 14, mitragious array of clothing] %Vhat fol- 
lows hfioald bo lead eiin fully hy any Antiqu try, who may 
mean to write dc lie VtsUat id of the English nation m tlio 
Ksvth Ctntuli* 

F*. IC'i. < o!. 1. 1 2^ Ro high <IootrmP I lote to divines') See 
before, It r. 17 2t(i~~71* ami hcltnv, p. 171. <oi. 1. 1. .'i4. ** The 
expohitioii of thi*— I betake to the rnaisters of Thtologie.” 
The Hoculartltigy, in the time of Chaucer, btmggcnci. illy 
Very ignoiunf, it would not have been in thsu.ictei, I >,up' 
p<mn to lepiOHcnt the Ikrsnno ns a deep divine, though a 
veiy pious, worthy Ihiest, The Fioie, whosi* hrethitn 
luwl the lurge*-* u iro of tho Icarmng which was then m 
fashkgi. V With great contempt of tao Pa- 

x* 

’'icar and Person 



acter, vor. 402. w© are told, 

\ nan, a elerl** 

‘■^Vhether in thesa passages 
elf, forgetting or ntgleet- 
tor- 

hero all® 5cc,l What fol- 
variafcions, in all ooro- 


^ plcto M'sS. (I believe) of the Canteibury Talcs, and in both 

I tavton’s Editions, which were undoubtedly printed from 

tiurc w.aK no pretence to leave it out id this Edition, 
hnwevtr difatult it may ho to give any satisfactory ae- 
ctumtofit. 

I must first take notice, that this passage in MS. Ask. 1. 
isiiitiodined hy thewe words — 

Mere takith the mater Ms leve. 
and is conoluiled by these— 

Mere endeih the Personnps Tale. 

Tn MS. Ask, 2. there is a similar introduction and conclu- 
Bu n in L.itin ; at the beginning,— /Dr capit atfctor licen- 
tHtm — tind at the end, — Explicit nariatin Hectoru, ei 
ultima inter narrainwes hajas lihri de quibas composutt 
Ohauet r, ciijus anime propicielur JD>eus, Amen. 

Till sc two MhS. theitforo in ly be consuleiod as agree- 
ing in substance with those MSS. mentioned in the Dis- 
course, &c. §. xliu in which this passage makes part of the 
Pi jMoncs Tale. One of them is described by Hearne, in his 
letter to Hagford, App. to II. G. p. 661, 2. 

In Edit. Ca. 2. aa quoted by Amos. p. 66. it is clearly 
separated fiom the I\'rwiiies Tale, and entitled. 

The Pray or. 

In the iVfSS. in wdiich it is also separated from the Per- 
fcunew tab', I do not remember to have seen it distinguished 
hy any title, either of Prayer or Uevocalion ; or Retracta- 
tiivii as it is called in the Preface to Ed. tTrry. If we believe 
what issnul In p. 172. eol. S. 1. 22. Chaucer had written a 
ilistinct puce entitled his Retractions, in which he had 
rewoked his bhmieable compo.sitions. 

1 he just inferente fi om these variations in the MSS, is 
pci hups, that none of tht‘m are to be at all relied on ; that 
difieicnt Copyists have given this passage the title that 
plcMscdthem best, and have attributed it to the Peisone 
or to Chaucer, ns the matter seemed to them to be most 
suitable to the one or the other. 

Dir. Hearne, whose greatest weakness was not his incre- 
dulity, has lieelared his suspicion, “ that the Revocation, 
meaning this whole passage^ is not genuine, but that it 
was made by the Monks," App. to R G. p. 603. I cannot 
go quite so far. I think, if tho Monks had set about making 
a Revocation for Chaucer to be annexed to the Canterbury 
Tales, they would have made one more in form. The 
Ran,e objection lies to the supposal that it was made by 
himsilf. 

The* most probable hypothesis which has occurred to 
me, for the solution of these difficulties, is to suppose, that 
the beginning of this passage, except thewoids, or reden 
if in tol. ‘2, 1.P. and tiic end m.ike together the genuine con- 
clusion of the Person es talc, and that the middle part which 
I h ive imlostd betvieen hooka is an interpolation. 

It must be allowed, I think, as I have observed before 
in the Dihtmnse, Jsc. <§. xln. that tho appellation of « htel 
tictiHj ’’ suits better With the Fersones tale taken singly, 
th.m with the whole woik. The doubt expressed m eol. 2. 
I 12. “ if there bo any thing that displeseth &c." is very 
agrti ible to the manner in which the Persone speaks in 
his Pud »gue, wr. If US. Sec the note on p. 10*). col. 1. 1. 2.2. 
The mention of verray penance, confession and satisfac- 
tion *’ m p 172 col. 2. i .39, seems to refer iwintedly to tho 
Mibji t fc oi the speakei’s jireceding discourse ; and the title 
gutn to Chi ist in p. 172. col. 2. 1. 42, « Freste of all Prestes” 
seems petuuarly proper in the mouth of a Freest, 

a» rauc'h for tiiose p.irts wdiioh may be supposed to have 
originally belonged to tho Persone. With respect to the 
middle pait, I think it not improbable, that Chaucer 
might be persuaded by the Religious who attended him in 
hi^ last iiluoss, to i evoke, or retract, ceitain of his woiks ; 
or at least that they might give out, that he had made such 
Rctr lotions UHt they thought proper. In either case, it is 
possible that tho same zeal might think it expedient tc 
join the substance of these Retractions to the Canterburj 
Tales, the antidote to the poison ; and might accoidmgly 
pi oi me the pi ewent interpolation to be made in the Epi- 
logue to the Forsones tale, taking care at the sit,me time, 
by the insertion of the words “ or reden zt " in col. 2. 1. 9. 10 
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convert that Epilogue from an address of the Person© to 
his hearers into an address of Chaucer to his rtaders. 

But, leaving these veiy uncertain speculatior s, I will say 
a few words upon those endiUnges of worhtly vanttees, 
which are here supposed to have sitten haavy on our 
author’s conscience. 

P. 172 . col. 2. 1. 23. the boke of Troilus] It has been said 
in the Essay, &o. n. 62. that the Troilus is borrowed from 
the Filostrato of Boccace, This is evident not only from 
the Fable and Characters, which are the same in both 
poems, hut also fiom a number of passages in the English 
which are literally translated from the Italian. At She same 
time there are several long passages, and even episodes, in 
the Troilus, of which there are no traces in the Filostrato. 
Of these therefore it may be doubted, whether Chaucer 
has added them out of his own invention, or taken them 
either from some completer copy of Boccaoe’s poem than 
what we have in print, or from some copy interpolated by 
another hand. He speaks of himself as a translator out of 
Lalint B. ii. 14. and in two passages he quotes his author 
by the name of Lotlius, B. i. 394 — 121, and B. v. 1652. The 
latter passage is in the Filostrato, but the former, in which 
the 102d Sonnet of Petrarch is introduced, is not. What 
he says of having translated out of Lai in need not make 
any difficulty, as the Italian language was commonly 
called Latino voigare (see the quotation from the The- 
seida, Discourse, &c. n. 9.) and Lydgate (Prol. to Boccace) 
expressly tells us, that Chaucer translated—”© boke which 
called is TroplUt 

la Lombard tonge, as men may rede and see.** 

How Boccace should have acquired the name of LolUus, 
and the Filostrato the title of TrophCf are points which I 
confess myself unable to explain. 

Ilid. 1. 24. the boke of Fame] Chaucer mentions this 
among his works in the Leg. of G. W. ver. 417* Ho wrote 
it while he was Comptroller of the Custom of wools, &c. 
(see B. ii. ver. 144—8.) and consequently after the year 
1374 . See App. to Pref. C. 

Ibid. 1 . 24. the boke of five and twenty Ladies] This 
Is the reading of all the MSS. If it be genuine, it affords 
a jtrong proof that this enumeration of Chancer’s works 
was not drawn up by himself; as there is no ground 
for believing that the Legende of Good Women ever con- 
tained, or was intended to contain, the histories of yire and 
ttoentg Ladies. See the note on ver. 4481. It is possible 
however that xxv may have been put by mistake for xix- 

Ibid. 1. 25. the boke of the Duchesse] See the note on ver. 
4467. Cne might have imagined that this poem, written upon 
a particular occasion, was in all probability an original 
composition ; but upon comparing the portrait of a beau- 
tiful woman, which M. de la Bavaliere (Poes, du R. de N. 
Gloss. V. Bhuke) has cited from MS. du Roi, N® 7612. with 
Chaucer’s description of his heroine (ver, 817, et seq^) I find 


soil 


that several lines in the latter are literally translated from 
the former. I should nor therefore be surprised, If, upon a 
further examination of that MS. it should appear, that 
our author, according to his usual pra< txce, had borrowed 
a considerable psut of his work from some French poet. 

Ibid, 1. 25. the boke of Seint Valentines day Ac.] In 
the Editt. the Assernblee of Foules. Chaucer himself in 
the Leg. of G. W. ver. 419. calls it the ParUment of Foules. 
See the note on ver. 1920. and App. to Pief. C. note 

Ibid. I. 27 . the tales of Cantcibury &c.] If we sup- 
pose, that this passage was written by Chaucer himself, 
to make part of the conclusion of his Canterbury Tales, it 
must appear rather extraoi dinary, that he should mention 
those tales in this general xnannei*, and in the niidst of hia 
other works. It would have been more natural to have 
placed them either at the beginning or at the end of his 
catalogue. 

Ibid. 1. 28. the boke of the Leon] This book is also 
ascribed to Chaucer by Lydgate, Fiol. to Boccace, but 
no MS. of it has hitherto been discovered. It may pos- 
sibly have been a translation of Le dit dw; Lion, a poem 
of Guillaume de Machaut, composed in the year 1342. 
Acad, des Insc. t. xx. p. 379. 408. Some lines from this 
poem, as I apprehend, are quoted in the Glossary to Foes, 
du Roi de iV. v. Arrousbrs. Bacheler. 

Whether we suppose this list of Chaucer’s exceptionable 
works to have been drawn up by himself, or by any other 
person, it is unaccountable that his translation of the 
Roman de la Rose should be omitted. If he translated the 
whole of that very extraordinary composition, as is most 
probable, he coud scarce avoid being guilty of a much 
greater licentiousness, in sentiment as well as diction, 
than we find in any of his other writings. His translation, 
as we have it, breaks off at ver. 6370. of the original (veiv. 
5810. Ed. 0rr.) and beginning again at ver. 11253. ends im- 
perfect at ver. 13105. In the latter part we have a strong 
proof of the negligence of the first editor, who did not per- 
ceive that two leaves in his MS. were misplaced. The 
passage from vor. 7013 to ver. 7062 inch and the passage 
from ver. 7257 to ver. 7304. incl. should be inserted after 
ver. 7160. The later Editors have all copied this, as well 
as many other blunders of less consequence, which they 
must have discovei-ed, if they had consulted the French 
Original. 

A Baeheler, who dances with rranohise, is said to re- 
semble 

** The Lordes sonne of Wyndesore.’* 

11*. R. ver. 1250. 

This seems to be a compliment to the >oang Princes in 
general, rather than to any particular son of Edward III, 
who is certainly meant by the Lord of Windsor. In the 
French it is simply— II seinbloit e&tsejilz de Jtov. 
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Many mciine sain tliat in sweveniiiges. 
There n’ia hut lables and lesinges : 

But menne may some sweven seenc. 
Which hardely that false ne been. 

But afterward ben apparaunt : 

This may I drawe to wairaunt 
An autliour that hight Macrobes, 

That halte not dreames false ne lees. 
But undoth us the avisioun, 

That whilom mette king Cipioun. 

And who so sayth, or weneth it be 
A jape, or else nicete 
To wene that dreames after fall. 

Let who so liste a foole me call. 

For this trow I, and say for me. 

That dreames sigmfiaunce be 
Of good and harme to many wightes. 
That dreamen in hir sleep a nightes 
Full many thinges covertly, 

That fallen after all openly. 

Within my twentie yeere of age. 
When that love taketh his courage 
Of younge folke, I wente soono 
To bed, as I was wont to doone : 

And fast I slept, and in sleeping, 

Me mette such a swevening, 

That liked me wondrous vvele, 

But in that sweven is never a dele 
That it n’is afterward befall. 

Right as this dreame woll tell us all. 

Now this dreame woll I rime aright, 
To make your heartes gay and light ; 
For love it pra;yeth, and also 
Commaundeth me that it be so. 

And if there any aske me, 

Whether that it be he or she. 

How this hooka which is here 
Shall hatte, that I rede you here ; 

It is the Romaunt of the Rose, 

In which all the art of love I close. 

The matter faire is of to make, 

God giaunt me in gree that she it take 
For whom that it begonnen is, 

And that is she, that hath ywis 
So niokel prise, and thereto she 
So worthie is beloved to be, 

That she wel ought of prise and right. 
Be cleped Rose of everie wight. 

That it was May me thoughte tho. 

It is five yei"e or more ago. 

That it was May, thus dreamed me. 

In time of love and jolitie. 


That all thing ginneth waxen gay s 
For there is neither buske nor hay 
In May, that it n’ill shrouded bene, 

And it with newe leves wrene : 

These w codes eke recoveren grene. 

That drie in winter ben to sene, 

And tlxe ertb waxeth proud withall, 

For swote dewes that on it fall. 

And the poore estate forget, 

In which that winter had it set : 

And than become the ground so proude. 
That it wol have a newe shroude, 

And maketh so queint his robe and fairOf 
That it had hewes an hundred paire, 

Of grasse and floures, of Inde and Pens, 
And many hewes full divers : 

That is the robe I mean ywis, 

Through which the ground to praisen is. 

The birdes, that han left hir song. 
While they han suffied cold full stiong. 
In wethers grille, and derke to sight, 
Ben in May for the Sunne bright, 

So glad, that they shew in singing, 

That in hir heai't is such liking, 

That they mote singen and ben light : 
Than doth the nightingale her might. 

To maken noyse, and siiigen blithe : 
Than is blisfull many a sithe, 

The chelaundre, and the popingaye, 
Than younge folke entenden a;)e, 

For to ben gay and amorous. 

The time is then so savorous. 

Harde is his heart that loveth naught 
In May, whan all this mirth is wrought;, 
Whan he may on these braunches liei'e 
The smalle birdes singen clero 
Hir blisfull swete song piteous. 

And in this season delitous ; 

When love affirmeth all thing, 

Me thought one night, in my sleeping. 
Right in my bed full readyly. 

That it was by the morrow early, 

And up I rose, and gan me cloth, 

Anone I w>sshe mine hondes both, 

A silver needle forth I drew. 

Out of an aguiler queint ynow, 

And gan this needle thiead anone, 

For out of towne me list to gone, 

The sound of birdes for to hear© 

That on the huskes singen cleare. 

In the swete season that lefe is. 

With a thred bastihg my slevis. 
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Alone I went in my playing. 

The smal foules song hearkening. 

That payned hem full many a piiire, 

To sing on bowes blossomed faire : 

Jolife and gay, lull of gladnesse. 

Toward a river gan I me clresse. 

That I heard renno faste by, 

For fairer play eng none mw I 
Than playeis me by the rivere : 

For from an hill that stood there nere, 
Come downe the sti’eam full stiffe and bold, 
Clere was the water, and as cold 
As any well is, sooth to saine. 

And somedole lasse it was than Saine* 

But it was straiter, weleiiway. 

And never saw I ere that (lay, 

The water that so wele liked me. 

And wonder glad was I to so 
That lusty place, and that river: ; 

And with that water that ran so clere. 

My face I wysslie, tho saw I wele. 

The bottorae ypaved evoridele 
With gravel, full of stones shene. 

The nieadowea softe, sote, and grene. 

Beet right upon the water side, 

Full clere was than the niorowe tide. 

And full attempre out of dredo, 

Tho gan I walkcii thurow the mede. 
Downward aye in my playing. 

The rivers side codsting. 

And when I had a while ygone, 

I saw a garden right anoiie. 

Full long and broad, and everidele 
Bnclosed was, and walled wele. 

With hie walles eiibatailed, 

Portrayed without, and well entayled 
With many riche portraitures, 

And both the images and peintures. 

Can I beliolde besely, 

And I woli tell you r-oadyly, 

Of thilke images the semblaunce. 

As farre as I have remembraunce. 

Amidde saw I IIatc stonde, 

That for her wi’ath and y re and onde. 
Seemed to bo a moveresse, 

An angry wight, a ehidcresse, 

And fill of gilo, and fell courage, 

By sembLiunt was that like image, 

And slie was notliing wele araide. 

But like a wode woman afraide, 
y frounced foule vvas her visage. 

And grinning for dispitous rage. 

Her nose snorted up for tene. 

Full hidous was she for to sone. 

Full foule and rustic was she this. 

Her head ywritlieii was ywis 
Full grimly with a great tov aile. 

An image of another entayle, 

Alifte halte was her fast by. 

Her name above her liead saw I, 

And she was called Fm ony. 

Another image, that Villany 
Y cleped was, saw I and fonde 
Upon the wall on her right iionde. 

Villany was like somedel© 

That other image, and trusteth wele 
She seemed a wicked creature, 

By countenaunce in portreiture. 

She seemed b© full despitous. 

And eke full proude and outragious. 


Well coud he paint I undertake. 

That such an image coude make : 

Full foule and chorlych seemed she. 

And eke villainous for to be. 

And little coulde of norture. 

To worship any creature. 

And next was painted Covetise, 

That eggeth folke in many a gise, 

To take and yeve right nought agaiaa 
And great treasoures up to laine. 

And that is she, that ior usure 
Leneth to many a ci'eature 
Tlie lasse for the more winning, 

So covetous is her brenning. 

And that is she for pennies fele, 

Tliat teacheth for to x^obbe and stele 
These theeves, and these smale harlote-s, 
And that is routhe, for by hir throtes. 
Full many one hongeth at the last : 

She maketh folke compasse and cast 
To taken other folkes thing. 

Through robberie, or miscoveting. 

And that is she that maketh treachour». 
And she maketh false pleadours. 

That with hir termes and hir domes, 
Done maidens, children, and eke gromefej 
Her heritage to foi’go : 

Full crooked were her hondes two, 

For covetise is ever woode, 

To giipen other folkes goode. 

Covetise, for her winning, 

Full lefe hath other mennes thing. 

Another image set saw I, 

Next© Covetise fast by. 

And she was cleped Avarice, 

Full foule in painting was that vice, 

Full sad and caitife was she eke. 

And also grene as any leke. 

So evil hewed was her colour. 

Her seemed to have lived in langour^ 
She was like thing for hunger dead. 
That lad her life onely by bread 
Knedon viith eisell strong and egre. 

And thereto she was leane and megroi, 
And she was clad full poorely, 

All in an olde torn© courtpy. 

As she were all with dogges tome, 

And both behind and eke beforne 
Clouted was she beggerly. 

A mantle honge her taste by. 

Upon a benebe veake and small, 

A burnette cote hong thei’e withaH^ 
Funded with no minevere. 

But with a furre rough of heere. 

Of lambe skinnes heavy and blake. 

It was so old I undertake. 

For Avarice to cloath her wele, 

Ne hasteth her never a dele, 

For certainly it wore her loth 
To wearen of that ilk© cloth, 

And if it were forweared, she 
Woulde have full great nicete 
Of clothing, or she bought her newe. 

All were it bad of well and hewe. 

This Avarice held in her hand, 

A purse that honge by a band. 

And that she hid and bond so str<5ng, 
Men must abide wonder long, 

Out of the purse er ther come aught, 
For that ne commeth in her thought. 
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It was not certaine her entent. 

That fro that purse a peny went. 

And by that image nigh ynough, 

Was peinted Envy, that never lough, 

Nor never well in her heart ferde 
But if she either saw or herde 
Some great misehaunco, or great disease, 
Nothing ne may so much her please 
As mischeife and misaventure, 

Or when she seeth discomfiture 
Upon any worthy man fall. 

Than hketh her right well withall. 

She is full glad in liir courage, 

If she see any great linage 

Be brought to naught in shamefull wise : 

And if a man in honour rise, 

Or by his wit, or by his prowesse. 

Of that hath she great heavinessc, 

For trusteth well she goeth nie wood. 
When any chaunce happeth good. 

Envy is of such cruelte, 

That faji^ii ne trouth holdeth she. 

To friend ne fellow, bad or good. 

Ne she hath kinne none of her blood 
That she n’is full hir enemie, 

She nolde, I dare saiiie liardely 
Her owne father fared wele, 

And sore abieth she everie dele 
Her malice, and her male talent : 

For she is in so great turment 
And hate such, when folke doth good. 
That nye she melteth for pure wood. 

Her hert kerveth and so breaketh 
That God the people well awi-eaketli. 

Envy ywis shall never let. 

Some blame upon the folke to set. 

I trowe that if Envy ywis. 

Knew the beste man that is. 

On this side or beyond the see, 

Yet somewhat lac ken him would she : 
And if he were so hende and wise, 

That she ne might all abate his prise. 

Yet would she blame his worthinesse, 

Or by her wordes make it lesse. 

I sawe Envy in that painting. 

Had a wonderfull looking, 

For she ne looked but awrie. 

Or overwhart, all baggingly. 

And she had a foule usage. 

She might looke in no visage 
Of man ne woman, forth right plaiue. 
But shette her one eye for disdaine, 

So for envie bi’enned slice 
When she might any man see 
That faire, or worthy were, or wise, 

Or else stood in folkes prise. 

Sonow was painted next Envy 
Upon that wall of masonry ; 

But well was scene in her colour 
That she had lived in langour : 

Hex* seemed to have the jaundice. 

Not halfe so pale was Avaince, 

Ne nothing like of leannesse, 

For sorowe, thought, and great distresse. 
That she had suffred dale and night, 
Made her yellow, and nothing bright : 
Full sad, pafe, and megre also, 

Was never wight yet half so wo 
As that her seemed for to be. 

Nor so fulfilled with yre as she, 




I trow that no wight might her please 
Nor doe that thing that might her ease, 
Nor she ne would her sorow slake, 

Nor comfort none unto her take. 

So depe was her wo hegonne, 

And eke her heart in anger ronne, 

A sorowfull thing wel seemed she : 

Nor she had nothing slowe be 

For to-scratchen all her face 

And for to-rent in many place 

Her clothes, and for to teare her swire, 

As she that was fulfilled of yre, 

And ail to-toriie lay eke her heere 
About her shoulders, here and there. 

As she that had it all to-rent 
For anger and for male talent. 

And eke I tell you certainly 
How that she wept full tenderly : 

In worlde n’is wight so hard of heart 
That had scene her sorowes smai’t 
That nolde have had of her pite. 

So wo begone a thing was she. 

She all to-dasht her selfe for wo 
And smote togider her hands tv o. 

To sorrow was she full ententife. 

That wofuli retchelesse caitife 
Her rought little of playing, 

Or of clipping or kissing j 
For who so sorrowfull is in heart 
Him luste not to play ne start. 

Nor for to dauneen, ne to sing, 

Ne may his heart in temper bring 
To make joy on even or morrow, 

For joy is contrarie unto sorrow. 

Blue was painted after this. 

That shorter was a foot ywis 
Than, she was wont in her yonghede, 
Unneth her selfe she might fede, 

So feeble and eke so old was she 
That faded was all her beaute. 

Full salow was waxen her colour, 

Her head for here was white as flour, 
Ywis great qualme ne were it none, 

Ne sinne, although her life were gone. 
All woxen was her body unwelde 
And drie and dwined all for elde, 

A foule forwelked thing was she 
That whilom round and soft had be, 
Her lieeres shoken fast withall 
As from her hedde they woulde fall : 
Her face frounced and forpined. 

And both her hondes lorne fordwined : 
So old she was that she n© went 
A foot, but it were by potent. 

The time that passeth night and daye, 
And restlesse travayleth aye, 

And stealeth from us so privyly, 

That to us seemeth sikerly 
That it in one point dwelleth ever. 
And certes it ne resteth never, 

But goeth so fast, and passeth aye, 
That there n’is man that thinke maye 
What time that now present is, 
Asketh at these clerkes this, 

For menne thinke it readily 
Three times been passed by 
The time that may not sojourne 
But goth, and may never retourne, 

As water that down runneth ay© 

But never Iroppe return© may : ‘ * 
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There may notliiiiaj as time endure, 
Metall, iK>r earthly creature, 

For all thing it iietto and shall, 

The time eke that cliaungeth all. 

And all doth nnxi*, ami lostred he, 

And all thing destroyeth he. 

The time that eklcdli oiir aunceht<mi*s 
And eldeth king<f‘H and einpei ours. 

And that ns all shall overcommen 
Er that death us shall hare iiomen, 

The time that hath all iii weldo 
To elden foIkt‘, had made her c!de 
So inly, that to my wet mg 
She might heipe her selfe nothing, 

But tourned a}en unto childlitMle ; 

She had nothing her selfe to lede 
Ne wit lie pitiie in her hold 
More than a ehilde of two yere old- 

But iiathel(‘ftse I trow that she 
Was faire sometime, and fresli to so. 
When she was in her rightiull age ; 

But she was past all that passage 
And was a doted thing bcconimon i 
A furred cappe on had she iiomeii ; 
Well had she clad her solfe and warmo. 
For Cold might els doen iior harme. 
These o!do folkeha've aluay cold, 

Hir kind is such, when they been old. 

Another thing was down there \>rit. 
That seemed like an ipuerite, 

And it ivas cleped Pope holy. 

That like is she, that privily 
No spared never a wicked deed, 

When men of her taken none heed. 
And muketli her «jutuard precious, 
Witli pale visage and piteous, 

And seeraeth a simple creature. 

But ther n'is no misadventure. 

That she ne thinketh in her courage ; 
Ful like to her was thilke image, 

That malted was like her semblauncoj 
She was ful siin]de of countenaunce. 
And she was clotlied and eke shod. 

As she were for the love of God 
Y-olden to religion, 

Such bofiiitni her devotion. 

A psalter held she fast in hond, 

And busily she gan to fund 
To make many a lamt prayere. 

To God, and to Ins saiutes derc ; 

Ne she was gay, fresli, no jolifo, 

But seemed to he full ententife 
To goodo workes, and to faire. 

And thereto she had on an liaire. 

No cortes she was fatte nothing 
But seemed werie for fasting, 

Of colour pale and dead was she, 

From her the gates aie wariieil he 
Of Paradise, that blisfull place, 

For such folk© maken leane hir grace : 
As Christ sayth in his Evangile, 

To get hem prise in towue a while. 

And for a little glorie vaine. 

They lesen God and eke his raigne. 

And alderlast of everichone. 

Was painted Poveut all alone. 

That not a pony had in hold, 

Although she her clothes sold. 

And though she slmld an hongod be. 
For naked as a worm© was ^he. 


And if the weather storm ie were. 

For cold she shuld have died there. 

She ne had on but a straite old sacke, 
And many a cloute on it there stacke, 
This was her cote, and her mantele. 

No more was there never a dele 
To cloath her with ; I undertake, 

Great leser hadde she to quake : 

And she was put, that I of talke, 

Ferre fro these other, up in an halke. 
There lurked and there coured slier, 

For poore thing, where so it be. 

Is shamefast, and despised aie : 

Accursed may well be that daie. 

That poore man conceived is. 

For God v^ ote all to sold yvvis 
Is any poore man well yfed. 

Or well arrayed or yclod, 

Or well beloved, in such wise. 

In honour that he may arise. 

All these thinges well avised. 

As I have you er this devised, 

With gold and azure over all, 

Depaiuted were upon the w'all. 

Square was the wall, and high somdele 
Enclosed, and ybarred wele, 

In stead of hedge, was that gardin, 

Come never sheplierde tliei'ein : 

Into that gardin, well y wrought, 

Who so that me coud have brought, 

By ladders or else by degree, 

It would well have liked mee. 

For such solace, such joy, and idei© 

I trow that never man ne seie. 

As was in that place delicious : 

The gardin was not daungerous, 

To herborow birdes many one, 

So rich a yere was never none 
Of birdes song, and braunebes grei>e, 
Therein were birdes mo I wene, 

Than been in all the realme of Frauuce i 
F’ull blisfull was the accordaunce. 

Of swete pitous song they made, 

For all this wmrlde it ought glade. 

And 1 my selfe so merry ferde, 

Whan I her blisfull songes herde, 

That for an hundred pound would 1, 

If that the passage openly 

Had be unto me free 

That I couthe entren foe to see 

Thassemblo (God keepe It fro care) 

Of birdes, whichc therein ware, 

That songen through hir merry tlirotes, 
Daunccs of love, and merry notes. 

When I thus heard the loules sing, 

I fell fast in a wa}- men ting. 

By which art, or by what engin, 

I might come into that gardin, 

But way I couthe finde none. 

Into that gardin for to gone, 

Ne nought wist I if that there were 
Either hole or place where, 

By which I might have entre, 

Ne there was none to teache me. 

For I was all alone > wis, 

For woe and anguishe of this. 

Till at last bethought I me, * 

That by no way ne might it be, 

That there nas ladder ne way to pa<5e 
Or hole, into so faire a place. 
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Tho gan I go a full great paas, 
Environ, even in compas. 

The closing of the square wall. 

Till that I found a wicket small 
So shette, that I ne might in gone. 

And other entre was there none 
Upon this doore I gan to smite 
That was so fetis, and so lite, 

For other waye coud I not seke. 

Full longe I shofe, and knocked ek{% 
And stode full long all herkening 
If that I heard any wight comming : 
Till that the doore of thilke entre 
A maiden curteis opened me ; 

Her haire was as jellowe of hewe 
As any bason scoured newe, 

Her fleshe tender as is a chicke 
With hente browes, smooth and slieke. 
And hy measure large were 
The opening of her eyen clere ; 

Her nose of good proportion. 

Her eyen graie, as is a faucon, 

With sweete breath and well favoured. 
Her face white and well coloured. 
With little mouth, and round to sec ; 

A clove chinne eke had she ; 

Her necke was of good fashion 
In length and greatnesse by reason. 
Without bleine, scabbe, or roine ; 

Fro Jerusalem unto Burgoine 
Ther n’is a fairer necke y wis 
To fele how smooth and soft it is. 

Her throte also white of hcwe, 

As snowe on braunche snowed newe. 
Of bodie full well wrought was she. 
Men neden not in no conntre 
A fairer bodie for to seke : 

And of fine orfrais had she eke 
A chapelet, so semely on, 

Ne wered never maide upon ; 

And faire above that chapelet 
A rose garlcnde liad she set ; 

She had a gaie mirrour 
And with a riche gold tressour. 

Her head was tressed queintly 
Her sleeves sewed fetously. 

And for to keepe her hondes faire 
Of gloves white she had a paire : 

And she had on a coate of grene 
Of cloth of Gaunt, withouten wene ; 
Well seemed by her apparaile 
She was not wont to gx*eat travaile. 

For whan shee kempt was fetously 
And well araied and richly. 

Than had she done all her ionrnee. 
For merrye and well begon was she. 
She led a lustie life in May, 

She had no thought, hy night ne day 
Of nothing, but if it were onely. 

To graitlie her well and uncouthly. 
Whan that this dore had opened me 
This maiden, seemely for to see, 

I thonked her as I best might, 

And asked her how that she hight ; 
And what she was, I asked eke. 

And she to me was nought unmeke 
Ne of her answere daungerous, 

But faire answerde, and sayed thus : 

Lo sir, my name is Idlenesse 
So clepe me, more and lesse : 
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Full mightie and full rich am I, 

And that of one thinge namely. 

For I entende to nothing 
But to my joye, and my pleying. 

And for to kembe and trcsse me : 
Acquainted am I and prive 
With Mirtlie, lord of this gardine, 

That fro the londe of Alexandrine 
Made the trees hither be fet. 

That in this gardin been yset : 

And when the trees woxen on hight. 
This wall that slant here in thy sight, 
Did Mirtlie encloseii all about. 

And these images all without 
He did hem both entaylc and paint, 
That neither been jolife ne queint, 

But they been full of sorowe and wo, 
As thou hast scene a ivhile ago. 

‘‘ And oft time him to solace 
Sir Mirthe eommeth into this place, 
And eke with him eommeth his meinie, 
Tuat liven in lust and jolitie : 

And now is Mirthe therein, to here 
The birdes how they singen clere. 

The mavis and the nightingale, 

And other jolly hirdes smale : 

And thus he w'alketh to solace 
Him and his folke, for sweeter place 
To playen in, he may not finde, 
Although he sought one in tyl Inde. 
The alther fairest folke to see 
That in this worlde may found bee 
Hath Mirthe with him in his rout, 

That foHowen him alwaies aboiit.^' 
When Idlenesse had told all this, 
And I had herkened well ywds. 

Then saied I to dame Idlenesic, 

“ Now also wisely God me blesne, 

Sith Mirthe, that is so faire and ire. 

Is in this yerd with his meinie, 

Pro thilke assemble, if I may, 

Shall no man werne me to daj', 

That I this night ne mote it see, 

For well wene I there with him be© 

A faire and jolie compani© 

Fulfilled of all courtesie : ** 

And forth with out woi’des mo 
In at the wicket went I tho, 

That Idlenesse had opened mee, 

Into that garden faire to see. 

And whan I was in y wis, 

Mine herte was full glad of this. 

For well wened I full sikerly 
Have been in Pamdice earthly, 

So faire it was, that trusteth well. 

It seemed a place espirituell. 

For certes at my devise, 

There is no place in Paradice, 

So good in for to dwell or be. 

As in that garden thought© me. 

For there was many a bird singing, 
Throughout the yerde all thringing. 

In many places were nightingales, 
Alpes, finches, and wodwales, 

That in hir swete song deligliten 
In thilke places as they liaMten. 

There mighte men see many flocks 
Of turtles and laverockes, 

Chelanndres fele saw I there. 
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Thai very nigli forsoiigeii were. 

And felirustles, tenns, and mav^e. 

That songen for to w m hem pHsc, 

And eke to surmount in hir song 
That other hirde-s hem eraong 
By note made faire serviso : 

These birdes, that I you devise, 

They song her song as iaire and w ell, 

As angels doon espintuc 11, 

And triisteth mo, v. hen 1 hem Iierde, 

Full lustie and will I ferde : 

For never yet such melodic 
Was heard of man that mighte die. 

Such swete song was hem emong, 

That me thouglitit no birdes song. 

But it was woiuler like to bee 
Song of meremaidens of the see. 

That for hir singeii ih so clere : 

Though w'e meremaidens clepe hem here 
In English, as is our iisaunce, 

Mon. clepe hem sex tins in Fraunce, 

Ententivb weren for to sing 
These birdes, that not iinkonning 
Were of hir craft, and h preiitise. 

But of songe subtill and wise : 

And certes, whan I lie.ird hir song, 

And sawo the grene place among. 

In heart I we\t so womler gay. 

That I was never, ere that day, 

So jolife, nor so well bigo, 

Ne meiTy in heart, as 1 w'as tho : 

And than w’lst I, and saw full well, 

That Idlenesse me served well, 

That me put in such Jolite, 

Her freiid well ought I for to be, 

Sith she the dorc of that gardm 
Had opened, and me let in. 

From hencefoith, how that I wrought 
I shall you tell, — as me thought : 

Fii’bt whereof Mirthe served there. 

And eke what folkc there with him were, 
Without fable 1 well discrive. 

And that garden eke as hlive ; 

£ well you tellen after this 
The faire fashion all ywis, 

That well wrought wms for the nones ; 

I may not tell you all atones, 

But as I may and can, I shall 
By order tellen you it all. 

I’ull faire service, and eke full swete 
These birdes maden as they sete z 
Laies of love, lul well bounmg 
They songen in hir jargouing. 

Some high, and some eke lowo songe 
Upon the hraunches greene y&pronge : 
The sweetnesse of hir melodie 
Made all mine heart m revelrie. 

And whan that I heard I trow’e 
These birdes singing on a rowe. 

Then might I not witbholde mee 
That I ne went in for to see 
Sir I^Iirtlie, for my desiring 
Was him to seene over all thing, 

His couiitenauuce and his raanere J 
That siglite was to me full dere. 

Tho went I forth on my right hondi 
Downe by a htel path I fond 
Of mintes full, and fennel! greene. 
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As faste by withouten weiie 

Sir Mirthe I found, and right anone 

Unto sir Mirthe gau I gone, 

Tliere as ne was him to solace, 

And w ith him in that lustie place, 

So fane folke and so fresh had he. 

That when I saw, 1 wondied me 
Fro whence suche folke might come, 

So fane they weren all and some ; 

For they weren like, as to my sight. 

To ang( Is, that ben fethered bright. 

These folke, of which I tell you so. 

Upon a kaiole wenteii tho : 

A ladle karoled hem, that bight 
GLAiDNESsn, bhssfull, and light, 

Well could she sing and lustely 
None halfe so well and seemely : 

And couthc make in song such refraining^ 

It sate her wonder well to sing. 

Her voice full clere wms and full swete* 

She was not i*ude ne unmete, 

But couthe } uough for such doing 
As longcth unto karollmg : 

Fox' she was wont in every place 
To singen fix*st, folke to solace. 

For singing most she gave her to, 

No craft had she so lefe to do. 

Tho mightest thou kaimles seene, 

And folke dauuce and merry beene, 

And made many a faire tournyng 
Upon the greene gi-asse springing. 

Thei’e mightest thou see these fiutours, 
Minstrales, and eke jogelours. 

That well to singe did hir paine : 

Some song songes of Loraiiie, 

For in Loraine Mr notes be 
Full sweeter than in this countre. 

There was many a tlmbestere, 

And sailours, that I dare well swere 
CJouthe hir ci'aft full perfitly : 

The timbres up full subtelly 
They cast, and hent full oft 
Upon a finger faire and soft, 

That they failed ne\ er mo. 

Full fetis damoseles two. 

Right yong, and full of semelyhede 
In kirtles, and none other wede, 

And faire tressed every tresse 
Had Mirthe doen for his noblesse 
Amid the carole for to daunce. 

But hereof lieth no remembraunce. 

How that they daunced queintly : 

That one would come all prively 
Ayen that other, and wdien they were 
Togither almost, they threw yfere 
Hir monthes so, that through hir play 
It seemed as they kist alw'ay : 

To dauncen well couthe they the gise. 

What should I more to yon devise ? 

Ne bode I never thence go. 

Whiles that I saw hem daunce so. 

Upon the caroll wonder fast, 

I gan beliolde, till at last 
A ladie gan me for to espie, 

And she was cleped Courtesie, 

The worshipfnll, the debonaire, 

I pray to God ever fall her faire ; 

Full courtesly she called me, 

« What doe ye there, bean sire (quod she) 
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Come, and if it like you 
To danncen, dairaceth witli ns now ; ** 

And I without tarrying 
"Went into the carolling, 

I was abashed never a dele, 

But it to me liked right wele, 

That Courtesie me cleped so, 

And bade me on the daunce go. 

For if I had durst, certaine 
I would have carolled right faine 
As man that was to daunce right blithe : 
Than gan I looken oft sithe 
The shape, the bodies, and the cheies, 

The countenaunce and the maneres 
Of all the folke that daunced there, 

And I shall tellen what they were. 

Full faire was Mibthe, full long and high, 
A fairei’ man I never sigh : 

As round as apple was his face. 

Full roddie and white in every place : 

Fetis he was and well besey, 

With meetly mouth and eyen gray, 

His nose by measure wrought full right, 
Crispe was his haire, and eke full bright : 
His shoulderes of a large brede. 

And smallish in the girdlestede : 

He seemed like a purtreiture, 

So noble he was of his stature, 

So faire, so jolly, and so fetise, 

With limmes wrought at point devise 
Deliver, smert, and of great might : 

Ne saw thou never man so light. 

Of herd unneth had he nothing, 

For it was in the firste spring, 

Full yong he was, and merry of thought 
And in samette, with birdes wrought, 

And with gold beaten full fetously, 

His bodie was clad full richely : 

Wrought was his robe in straunge gise, 

And all to slittered for queintise 
In many a place, low and hie, 

And shode he was with great maistrie, 

With shoone decoped, and with lace. 

By druerie, and by solace. 

His lefe a rosen chapelet 

Had made, and on his head it set. 

And wete ye who was his lefe. 

Dame Gladnesse there was him so lefe. 
That singeth so well with g^ad courage. 
That from she was twelve yeare of age. 

She of her love graunt him made : 

Sir Mirthe hex* by the finger hade 
Daunciiig, and she him also. 

Great love was atwixt hem two : 

Both were they faire and bright of hew. 

She semed like a rose new 
Of colours, and her flesh so tender. 

That with a brei’e small and tender. 

Men might it cleve, 1 dare well say ; 

Her forhead frounceles all play. 

Bent were hex* browes two, 

Her eyen gi'ay, and glad also. 

That laughden aye in her semblaunt, 

Fix’st or the mouth by covenaunt. 

I wot not what of her nose I shall diacrive, 
So faire hath no woman alive : 

Her haii’e was yellow, and clei-e shining, 

I wote no lady so liking. 

Of orfraies fresh was her garland, 

1 whiche scene have a thousand 


Saw never ywis no garland yet, 

So well wrought of silke as it. 

And in an over gilt samite 
Clad she was, by great delite, 

Of whiche her lefe a robe wci‘de. 

The mexTier she in her heart ferde. 

And next her went, on her other side, 

The God of Love, that can dn^ ide 
Love, and as him liketli it be. 

But he can ehorles daunten, he, 

And many folkes pride fallen, 

And he can well these lordes Ihrallen, 

And ladies put at low degree 
When he may hem too proude see. 

This god of love of his fashion 
Was like no knave, ne quistron : 

His beautie greatly was to pidse, 

But of his robe to devise 
I dreade encombred for to be. 

For not yrlad m silko was he, 

But all in floures and fioiirettes, 

I painted all with amorettes. 

And with losengt s and scochons, 

With bii'des, liberdes, and lions, 

And other beastes wi’ought full wele ; 

His gannent was every dele 
Ipurtraied and ywroiight with flours, 

By divers modeling of colours : 

Floures ther were of many gise 
Yset by compasse in a sise, 

Thei’e lacked no floure to my dome, 

Ne not so much as floure of brome, 

Ne violet, ne eke pex’vmke, 

Ne floure none, that men can on thinke : 
And many a rose lefe full long 
Was entermedled there eraong : 

And also on his head was set 
Of roses redde a chapelet. 

But nightingales a full great rout 
That flien over his head about, 

The leaves felden as they flien, 

And he was all with birdes wrien, 

With popinjay, with nightingale, 

With chelaundi'e, and with wodewale, 

With finch, with larke, and with archangell, 
He seemed as he were an angell, 

That down were comen fro jHoaven clere. 

Love had with him a bachelere, 

That he made ahvayes with him be, 

SwEXE Looking cleped was he : 

This batcheler stodcs beholding 

The daunce, and in his bond© holding 

Turke bowes too, full well devised had lies©, 

That one of hem w^as of a tree 

That beareth a fx'uict of savour wicke. 

Full crooked was that foule sticke. 

And knottie here and there also, 

And blacke as berrie, or any slo. 

That other bow was of a plant 
Without wemme, I dax^e w'arrant, 

Full even and by proportion, 

Trectes and long, of full good fashion, 

And it was painted well and thwitten, 

And over all diapred and written 
With ladies and witli bacheleres. 

Full lightsome and glad of chares ; 

These bowes two held Sweet Looking, 

That seemed like no gadhng ; 

And ten brode axTowes held he there. 

Of which five in his honde were. 
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But tliey were sliaveii well aiid digixt, 
Noelced and featlierecl ar-iglit : 

And all they were with goltle begen. 

And fetronge pointed ererichon, 

And feharpe for to hervou wele. 

But yron was there none ne stele : 

For all was gokle, men might see, 
Out'tak® the feathers and the tree. 

The swiftest of these arrowes five 
Out (if a howe for to drive, 

And heste feathered for to file, 

And fairest elce, was cleped Beautie : 

That other aiwow that hurteth ksae. 
Was cleped (as I trow) Simj>Iesse : 

The thirde cleped was Fraimcliiso, 

That feathered was in noble wise 
With valour and with courtesie : 

The fourth was clepen Companie, 

That heavle for to shofden is. 

But who so shooteth right yais. 

May therewith doeii great harm© and wo t 
The lift of these, and last also, 

Faire Semblaunt men that arrow call. 

The leste greevous of hem all, 

Yet can it make a full great wound. 

But he may hope his sores sound 
That hurt is with that arrow© yv^is. 

His wo the bctte bestowed is : 

For he may sooner have gladnesse. 

His langour ought to be the lesse. 

Five arrowos were of other giso, 

That been full foule to devise : 

For shaft and wid, sooth for to tell. 

Were al so b'acko as fiend in Hell, 

The first of hern is called Pride, 

That other arrow next him beside, 

It was cleped Tillanie, 

That ari'ow was with fell on lo 
Envenimed, and with spitous blame : 

The third of hem was cleped Shame, 

The fourth, Wanhope cleped is, 

The fift, the Newe Thought ywis. 

Tlxese arrowes that 1 spoake of here. 
Were all five on one raannei'e, 

*4nd all ■wore they resemblable ; 

To horn was wtII fitting and able, 

The foule crooked bowe liidous, 

That knottio was, and all roinous ; 

That bowe seemed well to shete 
The arrowes five, that been uninete 
And contrary to that other five : 

But though I tell not as blive 
Of hir power, ne of Ixir might, 

Hereafter shall I tolU«n right 
The sooth, and eke signifiaunce. 

As ferr© as I have romcrahraunce : 

All shall be saied I undertake. 

Ere of this booke an end I make. 

Now come I to mv tale agaiiie : 

But alderfirst, I woll you saine 
The fashion and the countenaunces 
Of all the folke that on the daunco is. 

The god of love jolife and light, 

Led on his honde a ladie bright, 

Of high pi*ise, and of gi^eat degre, 

This ladie called was Beautk, 

And an arrow, of which I told, 

Full well thewed was she hold : 


Ne she was derke ne browne, but bright. 
And cleare as the moone light : 

Again© whom all the starves semen 
But small candles, as we demen : 

Her flesh was tender as dewe of floure, 

Her cheare was simple as bird in boure. 

As white as lilly or rose in rise ; 

Her face gentill and tretise : 

Fetis she was, and small to see, 

No winti'ed browes had shee, 

Ne popped haire, for it needed nought 
To winder her, or to paint her ought : 

Her tresses yellow, and long straughten, 
Unto her heeles downe they raughten : 

Her nose, her mouth, and eye and cheke 
Weil wrought, and all the reranaunt eke. 

A full gret savour and a swote ; 

Me thoughte in mine herte rote. 

As heipe me God, when I remember. 

Of the fashion of every member, 

In world is none so faire a wight : 

For yong she was, and hewed bright 
Sore pleasant, and fetis with all, 

Gent, and in her middle small. 

Beside Beaute yede Richesse, 

An high ladie of great noblesse. 

And great of jmice in every place : 

But who so durst to her trespace 
Or till her folke, in werke or dede. 

He were full hardie out of drede : 

For both she heipe and hinder may, 

And that is not of yesterday 

That riche folke have lull great might 

To heipe, and eke to greve a wight. 

The best and greatest of valour 
Bidden Richesse full great honour. 

And busie weren her to serve, 

For that they would her love deserve ; 

They cleped her ladie, gret and small. 

This wdde world her dredeth all : 

This world is all in her daungere. 

Her court hath many a losengere, 

And many a traitour envious. 

That ben full busie and curious 
For to dispraise, and to blame 
That best doserven love and name. 

To feme the folke hem to begilen. 

These losengeoui’s hem preise and smilen. 

And thus the world with word aunointeit. 
But afterward they prill and pointen 
The folke, right to the bare bone, 

Behinde hir backe when they ben gone, 

And foule abaten folkos prise. 

Full many a worthy man and wise 
Han hindred, and ^don to die 
These losengeours with hir flatterie. 

And maketh folke full straunge be. 

There as hem ought ben pri\ e : 

Well evill mote they thrive and thee. 

And evill arived mote they bee 
These losengeours full of envie. 

No good man loveth hir companie. 

Richesse a robe of purple on had, 

Ne trow not that I lie or mad : 

For in this world is none it liche, 

Ne by a thousand deale so riche, 

Ne none so faire, for it full wele, 

With oiTreis laied was every dele. 

And purtraid in the ribanings 

Of dukes stories, and of kings, ' 
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And with a bend of gold tas&iled. 

And Icnopes fine of gold amiled : 

About her iieeke of gentle entayle 
Was sbet the riche clievesaile. 

In which there was full great plente 
Of stones clere, and faire to se. 

Bichesse a girdle had upon. 

The bokell of it was of ston. 

Of vertue greatj> and mokell of might : 
For who so bare the stone so bright. 

Of venim durst him nothing doubt 
While he the stone Lad him about : 

That stone was greatly for to love, 

And till a riche mannes behove 
Worth all the gold in Rome and Frise : 
The mourdant wrought in noble gise 
Was of a stone full precious, 

That was so fine and vertuous. 

That whole a man it couth make 
Of palsie, and of tothe ake, 

And yet the stone had such a gi’ace. 
That he was seker in every place 
All thilke day not blind to beene, 

That fasting might that stone seene : 

The barres were of gold full fine, 

Upon a tissue of sattine 

Full heavie, great, and nothing light. 

In everiche was a besaunt wight. 

Upon the tresses of richesse 
Was set a circle of noblesse 
Of brende golde, that full light shone. 

So faire trow 1 was never none : 

But he were cunning for the nones, 

That could devise all the stones 
That in that circle shewen clere, 

It is a wonder thing to here : 

For no man could praise or gcsse 
Of hem the value or richesse : 

Rubies there were, saphirs, ragounces. 
And emeraudes, more than two uuces. 
But all before full subtilly 
A fine carbuncle set saw I, 

The stone so cleare was and so bright. 
That all so soone as it was night, 

Menne might seene to go for nede 
A mile or two, in length and brede. 
Such light ysprang out of the stone. 
That Richesse wonder bright yshono 
Bothe her hedde, and all her face. 

And eke about her all the place. 

Dame Richesse on her bond gan lede 
A yong man full of semelyhede, 

That she best loved of any thing, 

His lust was much in housholding : 

In clothing was he full fetise. 

And loved well to have hors of priss. 
He wend to have repx'oved he 
Of theft or murder, if that he 
Had in his stable an hacknay, 

And therefore he desired aye 
To been acquainted with Richesse, 

For all his purpose, as I gesse. 

Was for to maken great dispence, 
Witliouten warning or defence : 

And Richesse might it well sustaiiie. 
And her dispences wele maintain e. 

And him alway such plentie send 
Of gold and silver for to spend 
Withouten lacking or daungere, 

As it were pourde in a garnere. 


And after on the daunce went 
La»qessis, that set all her entent 
For to ben honorable and free, 

Of Alexanders kinne was shee : 

Her moste joie was y wis, 

When that she yafe, and saied, have this. 

Not Avarice the foule caitife 
Was halfe to gripe so ententife 
As Largesse is, to yevo and spend. 

And God alway ynowe her send. 

So that the more she yave away, 

The more ywis she had alway. 

Great loos hath Largesse, and great prise. 
For both wise folke and tmwlse 
Were wholly to her bandon brought. 

So well with yeftes hath she wrought. 

And if she had an enemy, 

I trowe that she couth craftely 
Make him Ml soono her friend to be. 

So large of yeftes, and wise was she, 
Therefore she stood in loro and gi'ace 
Of rich and poore in every place. 

A full great foole he is ywis, 

That both rich and poore, and niggard is. 

A lord may have no manner vice. 

That greeveth more than avarice. 

For niggard never with strength of hand 
May win liim great lordship or land : 

For friendes all too few hath ho 
To doen his will performed be ; 

And who so woll have friendes here, 

He may not hold his treasure dere. 

For by cnsample tell I this. 

Right as an adamant ywis 
Can drawen to him subtelly 
The yron that is laied thereby. 

So draweth folkes hearts ywis 
Silver and gold that yeven is. 

Largesse had on a robe fresh 
Of i*iche purpure sarlinish : 

Well formed was her face and clere, 

And opened had she her colere. 

For siie right there had in present 

Unto a lady made present 

Of a gold brocho, full well wi*ought. 

And certes it rais-sate her nought : 

For tlii’cngh her smocke wrought with silk€^ 
The flesh was seene as white as milke : 
Largesse, that worthy was and wise, 

Held by the bond a knight of prise, 

Was sibbe to Artbour of Breteigne, 

And that was he that bare the enseigi»€ 

Of worship, and the gosfaucoun : 

And yet he is of such renoun, 

That menne of him say faire things 
Before barons, carles, and kings. 

This knight was common all newly 
Fro tourneying faste by, 

There had he done great ebivalrie 
Through his vertue and his roaistiie. 

And for the love of his lemman 
He east downe many a doughty man. 

And next him daunced dame Fraunchise, 
Arrayed in full noble gise : 

She nas not broune ne dunne of hew, 

But white as snow yfallen new : 

Her nose was wrought at point devise, 

For it was gentill and tretise. 

With eyeii glad, and browes bent, 

Her haire downe to her holes went. 
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And she was stiiiple as dove on, tree, 

Full deboiiaire of hett was slice. 

She durste neither say iie do. 

But that, that her longeth to : 

And if a man w-ere in distresse. 

And for her love in heavinesse. 

Her lierto would have full great pitee 
She was so araiahle and free ; 

For were a maime fox* her bestad, 

She woulde ben right sore adrad. 

That she did overgreat outrage, 

But she him hope liis liarme t^aswago^ 
Her thought it all a villany, 

And she had on a suckeny. 

That not of licmpo hordes was, 

So faire was none in all Arras, 

Lord, it was riddled fetisly. 

There nas not a point truely 
That it nas in his right assise, 

Full well yclotlied was Fraunchise, 

For theie n’ls no cloth sitteth hette 
On damosell, than doth rokette : 

A woman well more fotise is 
In rokette, than in cote ywis, 

The white rokette riddeled faire, 
Betokeneth, that full dehonaire 
And swfte was she that it here. 

By her daunced a hachdere, 

I cannot tellen what he higlit, 

But faire he was, and of good height, 

All had he hen, I say no more, 

The iordes soiine of W indesore. 

And next that daunced Coitetesie, 
That preised was of low and hie, 

For neither proud no foole was she : 

She for to daunce called mo, 

I praie God give Inn* good grace. 

For when I came first into the place. 
She nas not nice, iie outrageous. 

But wise and ware, and vertuous, 

Of faire speech, and faire answer, 

Was never wight missaid of her : 

She hare no rancour to no wight, 

Clere hrowne she was, and therto bright 
Of face and body aveiiaunt 
I W'Ote no lady so pleasaunt. 

She wcrcii worthy for to bene 
An emperesse or crowned queno. 

And by her went a knight daundng 
That wortliy was and well speaking. 

And foil well coud he done honour : 

The knight was faire and stifle in stour. 
And in armure a seemely man. 

And well beloved of his lemmaa. 

Faire Idlenesse then saw I, 

That ahvay was mo faste by, 

Of her Iiave I withouten faiie 
Told you the shape and apparaile : 

For (as I said) Lo, that was she 
That did to me so great bouiite. 

She the gate of that gardin 
Undid, and let me passen in. 

And after daunced as I gesse. 

And she fulfilled of lustinesse. 

That n’as not yet tu'elvo yeare of age, 
With Iierte wild, and thought volage. 
Nice she was, but sho ne ment 
None harrae iie sleight in her entent. 
But onely lust and Jolite. 

For yonge folke, well weten ye, 


Have little thought but on hir play. 

Her lemman was beside alway. 

In such a gise, that he her kist 
At all times that him list, 

That all the daunce might it see. 

They make no force of privetee : 

For who so spake of hem eviil or weie, 
They were ashamed never adele, 

But men might seene hem kisse there, 

As it two yonge doves were, 

For yonge was thilke bacbelere. 

Of beauty wot I non his pere. 

And he was right of such au age. 

As youth his lefe, and such courage. 

The lusty folke that daunced there, 
And also other that with hem were 
That weren all of hir meinee 
Full hende folke, wise, and free. 

And folke of faire port truly. 

There were all comenI5^ 

Whan I had seene the countenaunces 
Of hem that ladden thus these daunces. 
Than had I will to go and see 
The garden that so liked mee, 

And loken on these faire laureres, 

On pine trees, cedres, and ox'meres. 

The daunces than al ended were, 

For many of hem that daunced there, 
Were with her loves went away 
Under the ti*ees to have her play. 

A LORD, they lived lustely, 

A great foole wei'e he sikerly, 

That li’old his thankes such life lede : 
For this dare I saine out of drede, 

That who so mighte so well fare, 

For better life durst him not care, 
Fordhere n'is so good paradise. 

As to have a love at his devise : 

Out of that place went I tho. 

And in that garden gan I go, 

Playing along full merely. 

The god of love full hastely 
Unto him Sweet-Looking dept, 

No lenger would he that she kept 
His bowe of gold, that shone so bright. 
He had him bent anon right. 

And he full soone set an end, 

And at a braidc he gan it bend. 

And tooke him of his an owes five, 

Full sharpe and ready for to drive. 

Now God that sitteth in majeste 
Fro deadly woundes he keepe me, 

If so be that he had me sliete. 

For if I with his arrow mete. 

It liad me greeved sore y vv is. 

But I, that nothing wist of this. 

Went up and downe full many a way. 
And he me follow'ed fast alway. 

But no where would I reste me, 

TUi I had in all the garden be. 

The garden was by measuring 
Bight even and squax'c in compassing. 

It as long was as it was large. 

Of fruit had every tree his charge. 

But it were any hidous tree 
Of whiclie there were two or three. 

There were, and that wote I full wele, 
Of pomgranettes a full great dele. 
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That is a fruit full well to like, 

Namely to folke when they ben sike : 
And trees there were great foison. 

That baren nuts in hir season, 

Such as raenne nutmegges call, 

That swote of savour been withall. 

And almandres great plentee, 

Figges, and many a date tree 
There weren, if menne had nede, 
Through the gardin in length and brede. 

There was eke wexing many a spice. 
As clowe, gilofre, and licorice, 

Gingere, and grein de Paris, 

Can ell, and setewale of pris. 

And many a spice delitable, 

To eaten when men rise fro table. 

And many homely trees there were. 
That peaches, coines, and apples here, 
Medlers, plummes, peeres, chesteinis, 
Cherise, of whiche many one faine is. 
Notes, aleis, and bolas, 

That for to seene it was solas, 

With many high laurer and pine, 

Was renged clone all that gardine. 

With cipres, and with oliveris, 

Of which that nigh no plenty here is. 

There were elmes great and strong. 
Maples, a&lie, oke, aspes, })lanes long. 
Fine ewe, popler, and lindes faire, 

And other trees full many a paire._ 

What should I tell you more of it I 
There were so many trees yet. 

That I should all encomhred bee. 

Ere I had reckoned every tree. 

These trees were set that I devise. 
One from another in assise 
Five fadome or sixe, I trowe so. 

But they wex*e high and great also : 

And for to keepe out well the Sunne, 
The croppes were so thicke yruniie. 

And every bi'aunch in other knitte. 

And full of greene leaves sitte, 

That Sunne might there none descend. 
Least the tender grasses shend. 

There might menne does and roes ysee. 
And of squirrels full great plentee. 
From hough to bough alway leping, 
Connies there were also playing, 

That comen out of hir clapers 
Of sundry coloura and maners, 

And maden many a tourneying 
Upon the ireshe grasse springing. 

In places saw I welles there, 

In whiche there no frogges were. 

And faire in shaddow was every well J 
But I ne can the number tell 
Of stremis small, that by devise 
Mirthe had done come through condise. 
Of which the water in renning 
Gan make a noise full liking. 

About the brinkes of these wels. 

And by the streames over all els 
Sprang up the grasse, as thick© yset 
And softe as any velvet. 

On which men might his lemman ley. 
As on a featherbed to pley. 

For the earth was full soft and swete : 
Through moisture of the well wete 
S prong up the sote grene gras, 

As faire, as thicke, as mister was. 


But much amended it the place, 

That thearth was of such a grace 
That it of floures hath plente, 

That both in summer and winter be. 

There sprang the violet all new. 

And fi’cshe pervinke rich of liew. 

And floures yellow, white, and rede, 

Such plenty grew thex^e never in mede : 
Full gay was all the ground and queint. 
And poudred, as men had it peint. 

With many a fresh and sundry flour. 

That casten up full good savour. 

I woU nat long hold you in fable 
Of all this garden delectable, 

I mote my tongue stinten nedc, 

For I ne may Withouten dx'cde 
Naught telleu you the beautie all, 

Ne halfe the bountie thercwithall, 

I went on right honde and on left 
About the place, it was not left 
Till I had all the garden beene 
In the esters that men might scene. 

And thus while I went in my playe. 

The god of love me followed aje. 

Bight as an hunter can abide 
The beast, till he seetli his tide 
To shooten at goodnesse to the deere, 
Whan that him needeth go no neere. 

And so befell, I i*ested mee 
Besides a well under a tree, 

Which tree in Fraunce men call a pine. 
But sith the time of king Pepine 
Ne grew there ti’ee in mannes sight 
So faix*e, ne so well woxe in bight, 

In all that yard so high was none. 

And spi'inging in a marble stone 
Had nature set, the sooth to tell, 

Under that pine tree a well, 

And on the border all without 
Was rvritten on the stone about 
Letters small, that saiden thus, 

Here starje the faire Narcissus. 

Narcissus was a bachelere, 

That Love had caught in Ins danngere, 
And in his nette gau him so sti'aine, 

And did him so to weepe and plaine. 

That need him must his life forgo : 

For a faire lady, that highfc Echo, 

Him loved over any creature, 

And gan for him such paine endure. 

That on a time she him tolde, 

That if he her loven nolde, 

That her behoved iieedes die, 

There lay none otlier remedie. 

But nathelesse, for his beaute 
So fierce and daungerous was he. 

That he nolde graunten her asking, 

For weeping, ne for faire praying. 

And when she heai’d him werne her sc% 
She had in herte so grete wo, 

And tooke it in so grete despite, 

That she withont more respite 
Was dead anon : but ere she deide, 

Ful pitously to God she preide, 

That proude hearted Narcissus, 

That was in love so daungerous, 

Might on a day hen hampered so 
For love, that ben so hote for wo, 

That never he might to joy attain© ; 

Then should he fele in very vain© 
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What sorrow true lovei« malccn, 

That bea so Yiilalnously forsaken. 

This prayer was but reasonable. 

Therefore God held it flrme and stable : 
For Narcissus shortly to tell, 

By aventiire came t<t that well 
To rest him in the shaddowitig 
A day, when he came from linating. 

This NarciHKUs had sufFred paincs 
For renning all day in the plalnos, 

And was for tlnirst in great diatresse 
Of herte, and of hta -wearines&e. 

That had liis breath almost benomen. 
Whan he was to that well yeomen. 

That shaddowed was with braunches grene. 
He thought of thilke water shene 
To drinke and fresh him wele withall. 

And dowiie on knees be gan to fall. 

And foi'th his necke and head ontsti’aught 
To drinke of that well a di aught : 

And in the water anon was sene 
His nose, his mouth, his eyen shene. 

And he thereof was all abashed, 

His owne shaddow lud him betrasbed^ 

For well wend he the forme see 
Of a childe of great beautee, 

'Well couth Love him wreke tlio 
Of daungere and of pride also 
That Narcissus sometime him bere, 

He c|uito him well his guerdon there. 

For lie mused so in the well, 

That shortely the soolh to tell, 

He loved Ins owne shaddow so, 

I'hat at last he starfo for w'o ; 

For when he saw that he his will 
Blight in no manner way fulfill, 

And that he w'as so fastc caught 
That he him couth e comfort naught, 

He lost his wit right in that place 
And died widnu a httle space, 

And thus his warisoii he tooke 
For the lady that he forsoke. 

Ladies I praje cnsamplo taketh, 

Ye that ayenst your love mistaketh : 

For if of hir death be you to wite, 

God can full well your wile quite. 

When tiutt this It tter of wdiich I tell. 
Had taught me tliat it was the well 
Of Narcissus in his beante, 

I gan anon withdraw o me, 

When it fdl in my i eniembraunee. 

That him betide such misohaimce : 

But at the laste than thought I, 

That scatheless, full sikerly, 

I might unto the wellc go, 

Wliert*of bhull 1 ahashen so. 

Unto the wellc then went I mee. 

And downo I louted for to ace 
The clere water in the stone. 

And eke the gravoll, wliich that shone 
Bowne in the bottome, as silver fine : 

For of the well, this is the fine, 

In world is none so efore of hew. 

The water is ever h<.‘sh and new 
TJiat welmeth up with waves bright 
The mountenaiince of two finger hight : 
About it is grasse springing, 

For moist so thicke and well liking. 


That it no may in wdnter die. 

No more than may the see be drie. 

Downe at the bottome set saw I 
Two christal stones craftely 
In thilke fresh and faire w ell : 

But o thing soothly dare I tell, 

That ye well hold a great mervaile 
"Whan it is told withouten faile : 

For %\han the Sunne clere in sight 
Cast in that well his beames bright, 

And that the heat descended is, 

Than taketh the christall stone ywis, 

Againe the Sunne an hundred hewis. 

Blew, yellow, and red, that fresh and new is i 
Yet hath the mervailous christall 
Such strength, that the place over all, 

Both foule and tree, and leaves greene, 

And all the yerd in it is scene : 

And for to done you to understond, 

To make ensample woll I fond : 

Eight as a mirrour openly 

Sheweth all thing that stondetli thereby, 

As ■well the colour as the figure, 

Withouten any coverture : 

Eight so the christall stone shining, 
Withouten any deceiving, 

The entrees of the yerd acenseth 
To him that in the water museth i 
For ever in which halfe ye bee, 

Ye may well halfe the garden see : 

And if he turne, he may right wele 
Scene the remeiiamit every dele : 

For there is none so little thing 
So hid ne closed with sliytting, 

That it ne is scene, as though it wero 
Fainted in the chrystall there. 

This is the miiTour perillus, 

In which the proude Narcissus 
Sey all his faire face bright. 

That made him sith to he upright : 

For who so looke in that mirrour, 

Tliere may nothing ben his succour 
That he ne shall there see something 
That shall him lede into laughing : 

Full many a worthy man hath it 
Yblent, for folke of greatest wit 
Ben soone caught hero and wmted, 

Withouten respite ben they baited : 

Here commeth to folke of new rage, 

Here chaungeth many w'ight courage, 

Heie lithe no rode ne wit thereto, 

For Venus soniie, dan Cupido, 

Hath sowen there of love the sede, 

That lielpe ne hthc there none, ne reda 
So cercleth it the w ell about : 

His ginnes hath he set without 
Eight for to catch in his panters 
These damosels and bachelers, 

Love will none other birde catch, 

Though he set either notte or latch : 

And for the seed that here was so'vven, 

This well is cleped, as well is knoweo, 

The Well of Love, of very right, 

Of \hich there hath full many wight 
Spoken in bookes di verily : 

But they shull never so verily 
Description of the well here, 

Ne eke the sooth of this matere. 
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As ye sliull, when I have undo 
The craft that her belongeth to. 

Alway me liked for to dwell, 

To seene the christall in the well, 

That shewed me full openly 
A thousand thinges faste by, 

But I may say in sorry houre 
Stode I to looken or to poure : 

For sithen I sore siked, 

That mirrour hath me now entriked ; 

But had I tirst knowen in my wit 
The vertue and strengthes of it, 

I n'old not have mused there. 

Me had bette ben eleswhere. 

For in the snare I fell anone. 

That had bitreshed many one. 

In tliilke mirrour saw I tho, 

Among a thousand things mo, 

A roser charged full of rosis. 

That with an hedge about enclosis, 

Tho had I suche luste and envie. 

That for Paris ne for Pavie, 

!Nk)ld I have left to gone and see, 

There greatest heape of roses bee. 

Whan J was with that rage hent. 

That caught hath many a man and shen^ 
Toward the roser gan I go, 

And whan I was not feme therefro, 

The savour of the roses swote 
Mo smote right to the heart rote, 

As I had all enbaumed be : 

And if I ne had endouted me 
To have hen hated or assailed. 

My thankes well I not have failed 
To pull a rose of all that rout 
To beare in mine honde about, 

And smellen to it where I went. 

But ever I drede me to repent. 

And least it greved or forthought 
The lord that thilke gardin wrought. 

Of roses there were great wone, 

So faire were never in Bone ; 

Of knoppes close, some saw I there. 

And some well better woxen were. 

And some there been of other moison, 
That drowe nigh to hir season, 

And sped hem faste for to spr-ed, 

I love well such roses red : 

For brode roses, and open also, 

Ben passed in a day or two. 

But knoppes will fx’esh bee 
Two dayes at least, or els three. 

The knoppes greatly liked mee, 

For fairer may there no man see : 

Who so might have one of all, 

It ought him been full lefe w-ithall ; 

Might I garlonde of hem getten, 

For no richesse I would it letten. 

Amongs the knoppes I chese one 
So iaire, tliat of the I'emnaunt none 
Ne preise I halfe so well as it, 

Whan I avise in my wdt, 

For it so well was enlnmined 
With colour red, as well fined 
As nature couth it make faire, 

And it hath leaves well foui*e paire, 

That Kmde hath set through his knowing 
About Ibe red roses springing, 


The stalke was as rishe right. 

And thereon stood the knoppe uprigliE, 
That it ne bowed upon no side. 

The swote smell sprung so wide, 

That it died all the place about. 

Whan I had smelled the savour swote, 
No will had I fro thence yet go, 

But somedele nere it went I tho 
To take it, but mine bond for drede 
Ne durst I to the rose bede. 

For thistles sharpe of many manners, 
Nettles, thornes, and hooked briers. 
For muclie they distourbled me. 

For sore I drad to harmed be. 


The god of love, with bowe bent. 

That all day set had his talent 
To pursue and to spien mee. 

Was stonding by a figge tree, 

And when he sawe how that I 
Had chosen so ententifely 
The bothum more unto my pey. 

Than any other that I sey : 

He tooke an arrow full sharpely whet. 
And in his bowe when it was set, 

He streight up to his eare diough 
The strong bowe, that was Svi- tough, 
And shot at me so wonder smert, 

That through mine eye unto mine herfc 
The takell smote, and deepe it went : 
And therewithal! such cold me hent, 
That under clothes warme and soft, 
Sithen that day I have chivered oft. 

When I was hux'te thus in stound, 

I fell down plat unto the ground. 

Mine herte failed and fainted aye, 

And long time in swoune I lay ; 

But when I came out of swouning, 

And had my wit, and my feeling, 

I was all mate, and wend full wele 
Of blood, have lorne a full great dele. 
But certes the ai*row that in me stood. 
Of me ne drew no drop of blood. 

For why I found my wounds all drey. 

Than tooke I with mine hondes twey 
The arrow, and full fast it out plight, 
And in the pulling sore I sight. 

So at the last the shaft of tree 
I drough out, with the feathers three, 
But yet the hooked head ywis. 

The whiche Beauty called is, 

Gan so deepo in mine herte pace, 

That I it might not arace, 

But in mine herte still it stood. 

All bled I not a drop of blood : 

I was both anguishous and trouble 
For the pexdll that I saw double, 

I nist w’hat to say or do, 

Ne get a leach my wounds to. 

For neither through grasse ne rote, 

Ne had I helpe of hope ne bote. 

But to the bothum evermo 
Mine hex’te drew, for all my w*o. 

My thought was in none other thing. 
For had it been in my keeping, 

It would have brought my life again®. 
For certes evenly, I dare well same. 
The sight only, and the savour, 
Alegged much of my langour. 
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Than I for to drav^e mee 
Toward tlio botliara faire to soe. 

And Love had gette him i« his throwe 
Another arrow « into his ho we, 

And for to ftliote gaii him dresse, 

The arrowes iiasne was Simplense, 

And when that kne gan nigh me nere. 
He drowe it up withouten were, 

And allot at me with all his might. 

So that this arrow anon right 
Throughout eigh as it was found, 

Into mine herte liath made a wound. 
Than. I anon did all my craft 
For to drawen out the shaft, 

And therwithali I sighed eft, 

Bttt sn mine herte the head was left^ 
Wliich aje increased iny desire ; 

Unto the hotlinm drow I mere, 

And cvermo that me was wo 
The more desire hud I to go 
Unto the roser, where that grew 
The fresh hothiim so bright of how. 
Better me were to liave ietteu be, 

But it behoved node me 
To doeii right ns mine herte bad t 
For ever the body must be lad 
After the herte, in wele and wo, 

Or force together they must go. 

But never tliis archer would tine 
To sliote at me with all his pine, 

And for to make me to him mete. 

The third arrow he gan to shete. 
Whan best hb time lie might espie. 

The which w'as named Courtesie, 

Into mine herte ho diil avale, 

A swoune I fell, both dead and pale, 
Long time I lay, and stirred nought. 
Till I abraied out of my thought. 

And faste than X avbed mee 
To drawe out the nhait of tree, 

But over the head was left behind 
For ought I couthe pull or wriiid, 

So sore it stickl'd when I was hit, 

Tliat by no craft 1 niiglit it flit. 

But anguislious and full of thought, 

I felt such wo, my wound av© wrought. 
That summoned me alwa^ to go 
Toward the ror^e, that pleased me so. 
But I no dui'st in no manei’e 
Because the archer was so nere. 

For evermore gladl3' as X rede, 

Brent child of lire hath much di’cde. 
And certes ^et for all ray pein, 

Though that I sigh, yet arrowes rein. 
And ground fiuareUs sharpe of stele, 

Ne for no paine that I miglit fele. 

Yet might I not my self© withhold 
The faire roser to behold. 

For Love me vave such hardement 
For to fulfill his commaundemeiit. 
Upon my feet I rose up than 
Feeble, as a forwounded man : 

And forth to gone my tnight I sot. 

And for the archer nold I let. 

Toward the roser fast I drowe 
But thorries sharpe, mo than ynowe 
There were, and also thistles thick**. 
And breres brimme for to pricke. 

That I ne might get grace 
The rough thomes for to pace 


To seen© the roses fresh of hew, 

I must abide, though it me rew. 

The hedge about so thicke was. 

That closed the roses in corapas. 

But o thing liked me right w'ele, 

I was so nigh, I might fele 
Of the bothum the swote odour. 

And also see the fresh colour. 

And that right greatly liked mee, 

That I so nere might it see, 

Such Joy anon thereof had I, 

That X forgat my malady. 

To scene I had such delite. 

Of sorrow and anger I was all quite. 

And of my w’ounds that I had thore. 

For nothing liken me might more. 

Than dwellen by the roser aye. 

And thence never to passe aw'aye : 

But whan awhile I had be thare, 

The god of love, which all to share 
Mine heart with his aiTowes keno, 
Castetli him to ye\c me w'ouudes grene. 
He shot at me full hastely 
An arrow named Company, 

The wliicho takell is full able 
To make these ladies merciable, 

Thau I aiione gan chaungen hew 
For greevaimce of iny wound© new. 

That I againe fell in swouning. 

And sighed sore in complaining. 

Sore I comi>laincd that my sore 
On me gan greveu more and more, 

I had none hope of allegiaunce, 

So nigh I drow to disperaunce, 

I rought of death, ne of life, 

Whether that love would me drife. 

If me a martir would he make, 

I might his power not forsake : 

And w Idle for anger thus I woke, 

The god of love an arrow toke, 

Full sharpe it was and piignaunt. 

And it was called Faire Semblaunt, 

The which in no wise would consent. 
That any lover him repent 
To serve his love with herte and all. 

For any perill that may befall. 

But though this ari’ow was dene ground, 
As any rasour that is found. 

To cut and keiwe at the point. 

The god of love it had anuoint 
With a precious oyntinent, 

Sornedele to yeve allegement, 

Upon the woundes that he hade 
Through the body in my heart made. 

To lielpe hir sores, and to cure, 

And that they may the bette endure r 
But yet this arrow, without more, 

Made in mine heart a large sore. 

That in full greate paine I abode. 

But aye the ointment went abrode 
Throughout my woundes large and wide. 
It sprede about in every side : 

Through whose vertue and whose might. 
Mine herte joyfull was and light. 

I bad ben dead and all to sbent 
But for the precious ointment ; 

The shaft I drow out of the arrow, 
Boldng for wo right wonder narrow, 

But the head, which made me sniart. 

Left behinde in mine heart 
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With other fower, I dax’e well say. 

That never woli be take away. 

But the ointment haipe me wele, 

And yet such sorrow did I fele, 

That ail day I chaunged hew. 

Of my woundes fresh and new, 

As men might see in my visage. 

The arrowes \\ ere so full of rage. 

So variaunt of diversitee, 

That men in everiehe might see 
Both great annoy and eke sweetnesse. 

And joy meint with bitterncsse ; 

Now were they easie, now were they wood. 
In hem I felt both harme and good. 

Now sore without alleggement. 

Now softing with the ointement. 

It softened here, and priked there. 

Thus ease and anger together wei’e. 

The god of love deliverly 
Come lepande to mo hastely. 

And saied to me in great jape, 

Yeeld thee, for thou may not escape. 
May no defence availe thee here ; 
Therefore I redo make no daungere. 

If thou wold yeeld thee hastely, 

Thou shalt rather have mercy : 

He is a foole in sikernesse. 

That with dauiiger or stoutnesse 
Rebelleth there that he should please. 

In such folly is little ease. 

Be meeke, where thou must needes 
To strive ayen is not thy prowe : 

Come at ones, and have ido, 

For I woIl that it be so. 

Then yeeld thee here debonairly.’^ 

And I answered full humbly, 

“ Gladly sir, at your bidding, 

I woll me yeeld in all thing : 

To your service I woll me take, 

For God defend that I should make 
Ayen your bidding resistence. 

I woll not doen so great offence, 

For if I did, it were no skill, 

Ye may do with me what ye will, 

Save or spill, and also slo, 

Fro you in no wise may I go. 

My life, my death, is in your bond, 

I may not last out of your bond, 

Blaine at your list I yeeld me, 

Hoping in heart, that sometime ye 
Comfort and ese shull me send : 

Or els shortly, this is the end, 

Withouten health I mote aye dure. 

But if ye take me to your cure : 

Comfort or health, how should I have, 

Sith ye me hurt, but ye me save 1 
The health of love mote be found. 

Whereas they token first hir wound : 

And if ye list of me to make 
Your prisoner, I woll it take 
Of heart and willfully at gree. 

Holy and plaine 1 yeeld mee 
Without feining or feintise. 

To be governed by your empriac : 

Of you I heare so much prise, 

I woll been whole at your devise 
For to fulfill your liking 
And repent for nothing, 

Hoping to have yet in some tide 
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Mercy, of that I abide ; ’* 

And with that covenaunt yeeld I mee, 
Anon downe kneeling upon my knee, 
Profering foi* to kisse his fete, 

But for nothing he would me lete. 

And said, “ I love thee both and preisey 
Sens that thine aiiswere doth mo ese : 

For thou answered so curtesly, 

For now I wote well utterly, 

That thou art gentle by thy speech : 

For though a man ferre would seech, 

Ho shiild not linden in certaine, 

No such answere of no vilLiinc : 

For such a worde no might nought 
Issue out of a viilaines thought. 

Thou shalt not lesen of thy speche. 

For thy helping woll I eche. 

And eke encreasen that I may : 

But first I woll that thou obay 
Fully for thine avauntago 
Anone to doe me here homage t 
And hithe kisse thou shalt my mouth. 
Which to no villaine was never couth 
For to approch it» ne for to touch, 

For saufe of cherles I iie vouch 
That they shall never neigh it nere ; 

For curteis, and of faire manero. 

Well taught, and full of gontlenesse 
He must be, that shall me kisse, 

And also of full high fraunchise. 

That shall attaino to that emprise. 

“ And first of o thing warne I thee, 
That paine and great adversitee 
He mote endure, and eke travailo 
That shall me serve, without faile, 

But there againe thee to comfort. 

And with thy service to disport, 

Thou maiest full glad and joyfull bee 
So good a maister to have as mee, 

And lord of so high renoun e, 

I boare of Love the gonfenoune. 

Of curtesie the banere, 

For I am of the selfe man ere, 

Gentle, courteous, meeke and free. 

That who ever ententive bee 
Me to honour, doute, and serve. 

And also that he him observe 
Fro trespasse and fro villanie, 

And him governe in courteaie. 

With will and ententioii ; 

For when he first in my prison 
Is caught, then must he utterly, 

Fro thenceforth full busily. 

Cast him gentle for to be, 

If he desire helpo of me.”' 

Anon without more delay, 

Withouten daunger or affray, 

I become his man anone, 

And gave him thankes many a one. 

And kneled douno with hondes joint. 

And made it in my port full q^ueint : 

The joy went to my herte rote, 

Whan I had kissed his mouth so swote, 

I had such mirth and such liking. 

It cured me of languishing. 

He asked of me than hostages, 

“ I have,” he sayd, taken fele homages 
Of one and other, where I have bene, 
Distreined oft, withouten wene, 

1 These felons full of falsite, 

Q 
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Hare many sitlies l>oguiled me, 

And tliroogh hii* falslied lui* lust atcliieved. 
Whereof I repent and am agree ved. 

And I hem get in iny danngere, 

Hir falshed shall they hit; full derc, 

But for I love thee, I say thee plaiiio, 

I woil of thee he more eeidaine. 

For thee sore I woll now hinde, 

That thou away Jie shalt not winde, 

For to denien thy coveiuiunt, 

Or done that is not a\ enauiit. 

That thou were false, it were great ruth, 
Sith thou seemest so ftxl of truth.” 

Sir, if thee list to understand, 

I marvaile thee asling this demauiid. 

For why or when i< ire should ye. 

Hostages or borowes aske of me. 

Or any other sikernesse, 

Sith ye wote in sotlifastne&se. 

That ye me have surprised &o. 

And hold mine heart, taken me fro. 

That it well doe for me nothing, 

But if it be at jour bidding, 

Mine herto is jours, and mine right nought 
As it behoveth, in deedc and thought. 
Ready in all to worke your will. 

Whether so tourne to good or ill, 

So sure it lusteth you to plese. 

No man thereof may you disese, 

Yo have theiemi set such jiistise, 

That it is wtuTied in many wise. 

And if ye doubt it n’old ohaie. 

Ye may thereof do make a kaie, 

And hold it with you for hostage.” 

Now certes this is none outrage,” 
(Q,uoth Love) << and fully I accord, 

F<m of the bodie he is full lord 
That hath tlie heart in his treasore. 
Outrage it were to asken more.” 

Than of his aumener he drough, 

A little key fetise inough. 

Which was of gold polished clere 
And sayed to me, With this keye hei’e. 
Thine herte to me now well I shet, 

For all my jewel loke and knot, 

I binde under this little kay, 

That no wight maj cane away.” 

This key is full of great posto, 

With which anone he touched me, 

Under the side full softeiy, 

That he mine lu ite sodainely, 

Without annoy had speered. 

That jet right nouglit it hath me deei’ed. 
When ho had done his will all out. 

And I had put him out doubt. 

Sir ” I saj d, “ I h^^^ e right great will. 
Your lust and pleasure to fulfill, 

Looke yo mj faer\ice take at gree, 

Bj'' thilke fayth ye owe to me, 

I say nought for recrtauiidise, 

For I nought doubt of your service. 

But the servaunt tia\aileth in vaine. 
That for to serven doth Ins paine 
Unto that ioid, whicli in no wise. 

Comic him no thanke for his service,” 

Love sayed, Dibraaie thee nought, 

Sith thou for succour hast me sought. 

In thanke thj’ seiu lee w'uU I take, 

And high of degree well thee make^ 


If wickednesse ne hinder thee, 

But (as I hope) it shall nought bee, 

To worship no wight by aveiiture. 

May come, but lie paine endure. 

“ Abide and suffer thy distresse, 

That hurteth now, it shall be lesse. 

I wote raj' selfc what may thee save, 

What medicine thou wouldest have. 

And if thj' tmth to me thou keepe, 

I shall unto thine helping eke, 

To cure thy won tides and make hem dene. 
Where so thej* he old or grene, 

Thou shalt be holpen at wordes few, 

For certainlj' thou shalt well shew, 

Where that thon servest with good will. 

For to accomplishen and fulfill 
My commauiidements day and night, 

Which I to lo’iers j’eve of right.” 

Ah sir, for Goddes love ” (sayd T) 

Er ye passe hence ententifely, 

Your conimaundcments to me say. 

And I shall keepe liom if I may, 

For hem to keepen is all my thought : 

And if so be I wote hem nought, 

Than may I unwittingly. 

Wherefore I praj' you entierly, 

With all mine herte, me to lere, 

Tliat I trespace in no nianere.” 

The god of love then charged me 
Anon, as ye shall here and see. 

Word by w'ord, by right emprise, 

So as the Rornaunt shall devise. 

Tile maister loseth his time to lere. 

When the disciple well not here, 

It is but vaine on him to swinke, 

That on his learning woII not thinke, 

Who so lust love, let him entend. 

For now the Romance begiuneth to amend. 

Now is good to heare in fay 
If any be that can it say. 

And point it as the reason is 
Set for other gate J'wis, 

It shall iiat well in all thing, 

Be brought to good understanding. 

For a reader that pointeth ill, 

A good sentence maj' oft spill ; 

The booko is good at the ending, 

Made of newe and lustie thing : 

For who so w-oll the ending here, 

The craft of love he shall now lere, 

If that he w oil so long abide, 

Till I this Rimiaunce niaie unhide. 

And xindoe the signiftaunce 
Of this dieame into Romaunce, 

The soothlastjic^sc that now is liid. 

Without coveitiire shall be kid. 

When I unducii have this dreaming, 
Wherein no w orde is of leasing. 

ViLLANiB at the beginning, 

I w'oll,” sajd Love, “ over all thing 
Thou leave, if thou w'olt ne be 
False, and tiespace ajenst me : 

I curse and blame generally 
All hem that lo\en villany. 

For villanie maketh villeine 
And bj' his deeds a chorle is seine. 

” These villames arne without pitie, 
Fi'iendship, love, and all bountie. 

I niii receive nnto my servise 
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Hem that hecii villaines of ornprise. 

But unclerstond in thine entent, 

That this is not mine entendcment. 

To clepe no wij^ht in no ages 
Onely gentle for his linages : 

But who so is vertuous. 

And in his port not outrageous, 

When such one thou seest thee heforne, 
Though he be not gentle borne, 

Than maiest well seine this in sooth. 

That he is gentle, because lie doth 
As longeth to a gentleman : 

Of hem none other deme I can. 

For certainly withouten dreede, 

A chorle is demed by his deede. 

Of hye or lowe, as ye may see. 

Or of what kinred that he bee. 

Ne say nought for none evill will. 

Thing that is to hoi den still. 

It is no worship to mis-saie. 

Thou mayest ensample take of Kaie, 

That was sometime for mis-sayeng, 

Hated both of old and yeiig : 

As ferre as Gawein the worthie. 

Was praysed for his courtesie, 

Kaie was hated, for he was fell. 

Of word dispitous and cruel! ; 

Wherefore be wise and acq^ucintable. 
Goodly of word, and reasonable : 

Both to lessG and eke to mare, 

And when thou commest tliere men ai’e, 
Looke that thou have in custome ay. 

First to salve hem if thou may : 

And if it fall, that of hem somme 
Salve the first, be not domme, 

But quite him courtesly anone 
Without abiding, ere they gone. 

For nothing eke thy tongue applie 
To speake words of ribauldrie, 

To villaine speech in no degree 
Lot never thy liiipo uiibouiiden bee : 

For I nought hold him in good faith 
Curteis, that foule woi’des saith : 

And all women serve and preise, 

And to thy power hir honour reise : 

And if that any mis-sayere 
Despise women, that thou maist here. 
Blame him, and bid him hold him still. 
And set thy might and all thy will 
Women and ladies for to please. 

And to doe thing that may hem ease. 
That they ever speake good of thee, 

For so thou maiest best praised bee. 

Looke fro pride thou Leepe thee wcle. 
For thou maiest both perceive and feele. 
That pride is both folly and sin, 

And he that pride hath him within, 

Ne may his herte in no wise, 

Meken ne souplen to service : 

For pride is found iu everie part, 
Contrarie unto Loves art : 

And he that loveth truely, 

Sliould him conteiiie jollily, 

Without pi’ide iu sundrie wise, 

And him disguisen in queintise. 

For queint array, w itliout drede. 

Is nothing proude, who taketh hede. 

For fresh array, as men may see. 
Without pride may ofte bee. 

Maintaine thy selfe after thy rent, 
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Of robe and eke of garment. 

For many sitlie fair-e clothing 
A man aincndcth in much thing. 

“ And looke ahvay that they be shap^ 

(What garment that thou slialt make) 

Of him that can best do. 

With all that partaineth thereto, 

Pointes and sk'eves he well sittand. 

Bight and streight on the hand, 

Of shone and bootes, new and iaire, 

Looke at the least you liat'c a pane. 

And that they sit so fetously. 

That these rude may utterly 
Marvaile, sith that they .sit so plaine. 

How they come on or off againe. 

Weare streighte gloves with aumore 
Of silke ; and alway with good ehcTC 
Thou yeve, if thou have richosse, 

And if thou have nought, spend the lesse. 

Ah\ay be merry, if thou may. 

But waste not thy good alway ; 

Have hatto of flouies fresh as May, 

Chapelet of roses of Whitsunday, 

For such arraic no eostneth but litc. | 

Thine hondes vash, thy teeth make white, i 

And let no filth upon thee bee, | 

Thy nay Ics hlacke, if thou maiest see, [ 

Voide it alwaie deliverly, j 

And kembo thine head right jollily ; 

Farce not thy visage in no wise, 

For that of love is nat tldempi’ise, 

For love doth haten, as I finde, i 

A beautic that cornmeth not of Kinde : 

Alway in herte I read thee, 

Glad and merry for to be, 

And be as joy full as thou can. 

Love hath no joy of sorrowfull man. 

That evill is full of curtesie, 

That kiioweth in his maladie, 

For ever of love the sickonesse 
Is nieint with sweetc and bitternesse : 

The sore of love is marvailous, ; 

For now the lover is joyous, 

Now can he plaine, now can he groiie. 

Now can he siugen, now maken moiie, 

To day he plaineth for heavinesse. 

To moxTow he plaineth for jolynesse : 

The life of love is full contrarie, 

Which stoundemelo can oft varie ; 

But if thou canst inirthes make, 

That men in gre woll gladly take, 

Doe it goodly I command tliee, 

For men should, wheresoever they be. 

Doe thing that hem fitting is. 

For thereof cornmeth good loos and pris. 
Whereof that thou be vertuous, 

Ne be nat straunge ne daungerous : 

For if that thou good rider be, 

Pricke gladly that men may see ; 

In airmes also if thou coniie, 

Pursue till thou a name ha.st wonne : 

And if thy voice be faire and clere. 

Thou Shalt maken no groat daungere. 

Whan to sing they goodly pray, 

It is thy worship for to obay : 

Also to you it longeth aye, 

To harpe and eitterne, daimce and playe, 

For if he can well foot and daunce, 

It may him greatly doe avaunce, 

Emong eke lor thy lady sake, 
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Songes and complaiutes tliat thou make. 

For that meven in hor hart. 

When they readen of thy smart. 

Locke that no man for scarce thee hoidj, 

For that may greeve thee manifold : 

Reason woli that a lover he 
In his yeftes more large and free 
Than cborlvs that hem not of loving, 

For who thereof can any thing, 

He shall bo lefe aie for to yeve, 

In londes lore who so woll leve, 

For he that through a sodain sight, 

Or for a kissing anon right, 

Yave hoie his heart, in will and thought, 
And to himselfe keepeth right nought. 

After this swift, it is good reason, 

He ; 5 eve his good in ahandon. 

Now wol I shoz’tly here reherse. 

Of that I have sa>d in verse, 

All the sentence by and by, 

In wordes fewe compendioualy. 

That thou the better niayest on hem thinko, 
Whether so it he thou wake or winke. 

For the wordes little greeve, 

A man to keepe, when it is hreeve- 

“ Who so with Love woll gone or ride 
He mote be courteous, and voide of pride. 
Merry and full of jolUte, 

And of largesse a loscd he. 

“ First I joyne thee here in penauncc 
That ever without repentaunce, 

Thou set thy thought in thy loving 
To last W'ithout repenting, 

And thinke upon thy inirthes sweet 
That shall tollow alter whan ye meet. 

And for thou true to love shalt be, 

I will and comranuiide thee, 

Tliat iu one place thou sot all hole 
Thine hcrte, without halfen dole, 

For trecherio and sikernesse, 

For I loved never doublenesso : 

'I’o many his hcrte that %v(>ll depart, 

Ercrich shall have but little part, 

Blit of him dtv'cle I mo right nought, 

That ill one place sctt(*th his thought : 
Th<‘rcfore in o place it set, 

And 1( t it niwer thence flet : 

For if thou yevost it in Icning, 

I li<dd(‘ it but w'retched thing : 

I’lurcfore yeve it whole and <juite. 

And thou shiilt have the more merite. 

If it he lent than after soone, 

The boiintie and the thankes is doone. 

But In love, free yeven thing 
Rcqiiireth a great gucidoning. 

Yeve it in }eft all <iuite fully. 

And make thy gift debonairly : 

For men that yeffc holde more dero 
That >even is with gUdsome chere 

That gifto nouglit to praysen it* 

That man jeveth maugre Ins : 

Whan thou hast yeven thine heart (as 1 
Have sayd) thee here openly, 

Than adventures shall thee fall, 

Which hard and heavie been witliali : 

For oft win??! thou betliinkest thee 
Of thy loving, where so thou bo, 

Fro folke thou must depart in hie. 

That none perceii'e thy inaladic, 


But hide thine liarme thou must alone. 

And go forth sole, and make thy nione : 
Thou shalt no while be in o state. 

But whilom cold and whilom hate, 

Now redde as rose, udw- yellow and fade, 
Such soi'ow I trow thou never Inade : 
Cotidien, ne quarteine, 

It is not so full of peine. 

For often times it shall fall. 

In love among tby paines all, 

That thou thy selfe all holy, 

Foryetten shalt so utterly, 

That many times thou shalt bee. 

Still as an image of tree, 

Homme as a stone, without stirxnng 
Of foote or honde, without speaking. 

" Than soone after all thy paine, 

To memorie shalt thou come againe, 

A man abashed wonder sore, 

And after sighen more and more : 

For wite thou wele withouten wene, 

In such a state full oft have bene, 

That have the evill of love assaide, 
Wher-through thou art so dismaide. 

After a thought shall take thee so, 

That thy love is too ferre the fro : 

Thou shalt say, ‘ God, what may this be. 
That I ne may my ladie see I 
Mine heart alone is to her goe, 

And I abide all sole in woe, 

Departed fro mine owne thought, 

And with mine eien se right nought. 

Alas mine eyen sene I ne may, 

My carefull herte to convay, 

Mine hertes guide, but they be, 

I praise nothing what ever they se : 

Shull they abide than, nay. 

But gone and visiten without delay 
That mine heart desireth so 
For certainly, but if they go. 

* A foole my selfe I may well hold, 
When I ne se what mine hart wold, 
Wherefore I woll gone her to sene, 

Or eased shall I never bene. 

But I have some tokening.’ 

“ Then goest thou forth without dwelling. 
But oft thou faj lest of thy desire, 

Er thou mayebt come her any nere, 

And wabtest in vaine thy x^ns&age : 

Than fallest thou in a now rage, 

For w’ant of bight thou ginnest mourne. 

And homeward pensive thou dost retourne . 
In great misehiefe than shalt thou bee. 

For than againe shall come to thee 
Sighes and plaintes with new wo. 

That no itching pricketh so : 

Who wote it nought, he may goe lere, 

Of hem that bu} en 1 q\ e so dere. 

Nothing thine heart appeasen may, 

That oft thou wolt gone and assay, 

If thou maiest seene by adventure 
Thy lives joy, thine heartes cure. 

So that by grace, if thou might 
Attaine of her to ha> e a sight, 

Thau shalt thou done none other deed. 

But with that sight thine eyen feed : 

That faire fresh whan thou ma} st see. 

Thine herte shall so ravished bee, 

That never thou wouldest thy thankes lefce 
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Ne remove, for to see that swete : 

The more thou seest in soolhf.istiiesse. 

The moi'o thou covetest of that sueetno&se ; 

The more thine herte brenneth in fire, 

The more thine herte is in desire. 

For who cousidercth evei'ic dele. 

It may be likened wonder wele, 

The paine of love unto a fcx*e, 

For evermore thou neighest nere. 

Thought, or who so that it be, 

For verie sooth I tell it thee. 

The hotter ever shalt thou brenne. 

As experience shall thee kenne, 

Where so commest in any cost, 

Who is next fire he brenneth most : 

And yet forsooth for all thine heat, 

Though thou for love swelte and sweat, 

Ne for no thing thou felen may. 

Thou shalt not uillen to passe away. 

And though thou goe, yet must thou nede, 
Thinke all day on her faire hede, 

Whome thou beheld with so good will, 

And hold thy selfe beguiled ill, 

That thou ne hadst ne hardiment, 

To shew her ought of thine eiitent ; 

Thine herte full sore thou wolt dispise. 

And eke repreve of cowardise. 

That thou so dull in every thing, 

Were domme for drede, without speaking. 

Thou shalt eke thinke thou didst folly, 

That thou were her so faste by, 

And durst not aiintre thee to say 
Some thing er thou came away. 

For thou hadest no more wonne, 

To speakc of her whan thou begonne : 

But yet if she would for thy sake. 

In armes goodly thee have take, 

It should have be more worth to thee. 

Than of treasour great plentee. 

Thus shalt thou mourne and eke complain, 
And yet encheson to gone again. 

Unto thy walke, or to thy place. 

Where thou beheld her fioshly face, 

And never for false suspection, 

Thou wouldest finde occasion. 

For to gone unto her house. 

So art thou than desirouse, 

A sight of her for to have, 

If thou thine honour mightest save, 

Or any errand mightest make 
Thider, for thy loves sake : 

Full faine thou wouldest, but for dreede 
Thou goest not, least that men take heede. 
Wherefore I read in thy going. 

And also in thine againe comming. 

Thou be well ware that men ne wit, 

Feine thee other cause than it, 

To goe that way, or fast bie, 

To heale well is no follie : 

And if so be it happo thee, 

That thou thy love there mayst see, 

In siker wise thou her salewe. 

Wherewith thy colour woll transmewe, 

And eke thy bloud shall all to quake, 

Thy hewe eke^chaungen for her sake. 

But word and wit, with chere full pale 
Shull want for to tell thy tale. 

And if thou mayest so ferre forth winne. 

That thou reason diu’st begiinie, 

And wouldest saine three things or mo. 


Thou «ihaU full scarcely saine the two, 
Though then bethiiikc thee ne\er so wele. 
Thou shalt foryete yet somcdele. 

Bur if thou dcale with tr<chory, 

For false lovers mowe all fimly 
Sain what hem lust withoiiten dred. 

They be so double in hir falslied, 

For they in herte can thinke o thing 
And saine another, in hir speaking, 

And when thy speech is ended all. 

Right thus to thee it shall befall : 

If any word than come to minde. 

That thou to say hast left behinde, 

Than thou shalt brenne in great martire, 
For thou shalt brenne as any fire, 

This is the strife and eke the affraie. 

And the battaile tliat lasteth aie : 

This bargainc end may never take, 

But if that she thy peace will make. 

And whan the night is connnen anon, 
A thousand angres shall come upon, 

To bed as fast thou wolt thee dight, 

There thou shalt have but small delight. 
For whan thou wenest for to slcepe. 

So lull of peine shalt thou creepe, 

Stert in thy bed about full wide, 

And turne full oft on e verie side : 

Now downeward grofie, and now upright. 
And w’allow in woe the longe night, 

Tiiine armes shalt thou sprede abrede. 

As man in wari’o were forwerede. 

Than shalt the come a remembraunce 
Of her shape and her semblaunce, 
Whereto none other may be pere. 

And wete thou well without were, 

That thee shall see sometime that nii>nt. 
That thou hast her, that is so bright, 
Naked betweone thine ai'mes there, 

Ail soothfastnesse as though it were ; 
Thou shalt make castles than in Spaine, 
And dreame of joy, all but in value, 

And thee delighten of I'ight nought, 
While thou so slumbx'est in that thought. 
That is so sweete and delitable, 

The %vhich in sooth n’is hut a fable, 

For it ne shall no while last ; 

Than shalt thou sigh and xveepe fast, 

And say ‘ Beer-e God, what thing is this. 
My dreame is turned all amis, 

Which was full sweet and apparent : 

But now 1 wake it is all fahent. 

Now yede this merry thought away, 
Tw-entie times upon a day 
I would this thought would come againe. 
For it alleggeth well my paine, 

It maketh me full of joy full thought, 

It sleeth me that it lasteth nought. 

Ah Lord, why ui II ye me succour ! 

The joy I ti'ow that 1 langoiu*. 

The death I would me shoulde slo. 

While I lye in her armes two, 

Mine harm© is hard withouten weue, 

My great uncase full oft I mene, 

** ^ But woulde Love do so I might 
Have fully joy of her so bright, 

My paine were quit me richely, 

Alas too great a thing aske I ; 

It is but folly, and wrong evening, 
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To aske so oiiti"i;^ious a thing> 

And who so asketh folhly. 

He mote he earned hastilj, 

And I ne wote wliat I may say, 

I am so fexTe out of the nay, 

For I would have full great Ukiag, 

And full great joy of Lmo thing. 

For woiikl she oi her gontleiiosse, 
Witliouteii more, me ono^ Less(‘, 

I It were to me a great guerdon, 

Release of all my passion : 

But it is hard fo come thei’cto. 

All is but folly tlmt I do. 

So high I have mine herte set, 

Where I may no eoinfort get, 

I wote not where I say well or nought, 
But this I wote well ni my thought, 

I That it were belt i cd* her alone 
For to stint ni} woe nnd inoiie: 

A locdce on her I cast goodly, 

That for to have all utterly, 

' Of another all hole the jday, 

I Ah Lord, whore 1 shall bid<' the day 
That over she shall my ladle he, 

Ho is full cured, that may her see. 

Ah (loti, when shall the dawning spring. 
To liggen thus as an angrio thing, 

I have no joy thus here to 1 ^) 0 , 

When that my love is not me bjo : 

A man to l}cn Imth great disease. 

Which may not sleepo no I'est in ease, 

I would it dawed, and were now day, 

And that the night wore went away, 

For were it day, I would up rise. 

Ah slow'o Sunne, show thine enprise. 
Speed© thee to spread thy beames bright. 
And chase the darkiiesso (if the night. 

To put away the btemndes btrong, 

Which in me lastcn all too long^ 

The night shalt thou continue so. 
Without rest, in paine nnd wo, 

If ev^er thou knew of bxve distresso, 

Thou slialt mo hviriie in that bieknebse. 
And tlius enduring shalfc thou lye, 

And rise on morow up early o. 

Out of thy bed, and harnels thee 
Er ever dawning thou rnaiest bee : 

All privily than sbalt thou gone, 

What winder it be, thy selfe alone. 

For raino, or hailf', for snow, lox' blete, 
Tliider blie dwelletli that is so sv. ete. 

The which may fall aslccpo bee. 

And thinketh but little upon thee. 

Than bhait thou goe, lull loule aferde. 
Look© if the gate he uusperde, 

^ And w^aite without in woe and paine, 
j Full evil! a cold in mind and raino : 

Than shalt thou goe the dore belore. 

If thou inaycbt finde any’- bliore, 

! Or hole, or reft, what ever it were. 

Than shalt thou stonpe, and lay to care 
If they wdtliin a slec’-pe be, 

I J meane all save thy ladie free, 

, Whom waking if thou inayest espie, 

<joe put thy selfe in jeopiirdie. 

To aske grace, and thee bimene, 

That she may wete without weno. 

That thou all night no lest hast had. 

So sore for her tliou were bestad. 

“ Women well ought piti© to take 


Of hem that sorroweii for hir sake. 

And looke for love of that x’elike, 

Tliat thou thinke none other like. 

For whan thou hast so great annoy. 

Shall kisse thee er thou goe away, 

And hold that in full gi*oat deintee, 

And for that no man shall thee see 
Before the house, ne in the way, 

Looke thou be gon againe er day% 

Suche comining, and suche going, 

Such heavinesse, and such walking, 

Maketh lovers wdtliouten wene, 

TJiider hir clothes pale and lenc. 

For Love leaveth colour ne clearnesse. 

Who loveth trew hath no falnesse. 

Thou shalt well by thy selfe see 
That thou must needs assaied bee : 

For men that shape hem other way 
Falsely hir ladies to betray. 

It is no wondei* though they be fatte, 

With false othes her loves they gatte. 

For oft I see such loscngeours 
Fatter than abbots or priours. 

Yet with o thing I thee charge, 

That is to say, that thou be large 
Unto the maid, that her doth serve, 

So best her thanke thou shalt deserve, 

Yeve her giftes, and get her giaee. 

For so thou may thanke purcliacc. 

That she thee worthy hold and ircb. 

Thy ladie, and all that may thee see. 

Also her servaunts woiship aie, 

And please as muche as thou maie, 

Great good through hem may come to theej 
Because with her they been privee : 

They shall her tell how they thee fand 
Curteous and wise, and well doand. 

And she shall preise well thee more. 

Looke out of loud thou be not fox’e, 

And if such cause thou have, that thee 
Behoveth to gone out of couutree, 

Leave hole thine herte in hostage, 

Till thou againe make thy passage, 

Thinke long to see the sweto thing 
That hath thine heart in her keeping. 

“■Now have I told thee, in what wise 
A lover sliall doe me ser\ i&e. 

Do it than, if thou w^olte have 
The mode that thou after ci'ave.” 

When Lo%e all this luidboden me, 

I said him : “ Su*, how may it be 
That lovers may in such inanere, 

Endure the paine \ e liax e saj d here ! 

I marvaiie me wonder fast, 

How any man may U\ e or last 
In suche paine, and such hrenning, 

In soiTOw and thought, and such sighing^ 
Aie unreleased woe to make. 

Whether so it be they sleepo or wake^ 

In such annoy continually, 

As helpe me God this marvaiie I 
How man, but he were made of steele, 
Might live a moneth, such pains to feel©.’* 

The God of love then sayd mo, 

“ Friend, by the faith I owe to thee, 

May no man have good, but he it buy : 

A man loveth more teiidexly 

The thing that he hath bought most dere. 
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For wete tliou well witliout 
In thanke that thing is tahon more. 

For which a man hath siifficd bure ; 
Certes no woe ne may attaine. 

Unto the sore of loves paine, 

None evill thereto ne may amount. 

No more than a man count 
The drops that of the water bee : 

Foi' drie as well the gi-etc see 
Thou mightest, as the harmes tell 
Of hem that with Love dwell 
In service, for paine hem sloeth. 

And that echc would flee the death 
And trowe they should never escape, 

! Nere that hope couth hem make. 

Glad as man in prison sete. 

And may not gotten for to ete 
But barly bread, and water pure, 

And lyetli in vermin and in ordure. 

With all this yet can ho live. 

Good hope such comfort hath him yeve. 
Which maketli wene that he shall be 
Delivered and come to libertie. 

In fortune is full trust. 

Though lie lye in straw or dust, 

, In hope is all his sustaining : 

And so faire lovers in her wening. 

Which love hath set in his prison 
Good hope is her salvation : 

Good hope (how sore that they smart) 
Yeveth hem both will and hart 
To prefer her body to martire, 

For hope so sox’O doth hem desire 
To suffer each harme that men devise, 

1 For joy that afterward shall arise. 

Hope in desire catch victorie. 

In hope of love is all the glorie, 

For hope is all that love may ;)ove, 

Nere hope, there should no leiigor live. 
Blessed be hope, which with desire, 
Avaunceth lovers in such inanire- 
Good hope is curteis for to please. 

To keepe lovers from all disease. 

Hope keepeth his lond, and woll abide, 
For any perill that may betide. 

For hope to lovers, as most chiefe. 

Doth hem endure all niiseliiefc, 

Hope is hir helpe whan mistere is. 

And I shall yeve thee eke ywis, 

Three other thinges, that great sollace 
Doth to hem that be in my lace. 

“ The firste good that may be found. 
To hem that in my lace be bound, 
s swete thought, for to I’ecord 
j Thing wherewith thou canst accord 
j Best in thine herte, where she bo. 
Thinking in absence is good to thee, 

I Whan any lover doth complaine, 

I And livetli in distresse and in paine 

Than swete thought shall come as blive. 
Away his anger for to drive. 

It maketh lovers to have remembraunce 
Of comfort, and of high plesaunce. 

That hope hath bight him for to winne. 
For thought anone than shall beginne. 
As farre God wote as he can finde. 

To make a mirrour of his minde, 

For to behold he woll not let, 

Her person he shall afore him set. 


Her laughing cycni persamit aii<l clere. 

Her shape, her form, her goodly chore. 
Her mouth that is .so gracious. 

So swete, and eke so savourous. 

Of all her fe^^ters he shall take iieed, 

His eyen with all her limiues feed. 

Thus swete thinking shall aswage 
The paine of lovers, and hir rage, 

Thy joy shall double without gesse 
Whan thou thinkest on her secmelinesse. 
Or of her laughing, or of her chore 
That to thee made thy lady dere, 

This comfort woll I that thou take. 

And if the next thou wolt forsake 
Which is not lesse saverous. 

Thou shouldest not ben too daungorous. 

‘‘ The second shall be swete speche, 

That hath to many one be leche, 

To bring hem out of woe and w ere. 

And helpe many a bachelere. 

And many a ladie sent succour, 

That have loved paramour, 

Through speaking, whan they might hcaro. 
Of hir lovers to hem so deaio : 

To me it voideth all hir smart, 

The which is closed in hir hart. 

In heart it maketh hem glad and light, 
Speech, whan they movve have siglit. 

And therefore now it eommeth to mind. 

In olde dawes as I find, 

That clerkcs written that her knew. 

There was a ladie fresh of hew, 

Which of her love made a song, 

On him for to remember among, 

In which she sayd, ‘ Whan that 1 lieare 
Speaken of him that is so deai’o, 

To me it voideth all smart, 

Ywis he sitteth so nere mmo hart, 

To speako of him at e\ e or moi'row. 

It cureth me of all my sorrow, 

To me is none so high pleasaunce 
As of his person daliaunce 
She wist full well that sweet speaking 
Comforteth in full muclie thing, 

Her love she had full well assaide. 

Of him she was full well apaide. 

To speake of him her joy was set. 
Therefore I read thee that thou get 
A fellow that can well couiisele, 

And keepe thy counsaiUs and welhele 
To whom goe shew wholly thine hart 
Both wele and woe, joy and smart : 

To get comfort to him thou go. 

And prively between you two, 

Ye shall speake of that goodly thing. 

That hath thine heart in her keepings 
Of her heaute and her sembUunco, 

And of her goodly countenaunce. 

Of all thy state, thou shalt him say. 

And aske him counsaile how thou may. 
Do any thing that may her please. 

For it to thee shall doe great ease. 

That he may wete thou trust him so. 

Both of thy wele and of thy wo. * 

And if his heart to love he setto, 

His companie is much the hette. 

For reason woll he skew to thee 
All utterly his privite. 

And what she is he loveth so 
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To tliee plainly lie shall undo, 

Without drede of any shame. 

Both toll lu‘r reiionic and Iiti-’ name, 

Thau shall he furtlser iarre and acre, 

And namely to thy lathe cleie 
In siker wise, ye every other. 

Shall helpen as his owne brother. 

In trouthe without doublene&se, 

I And keepcn close in sikernessc : 

* For it is noble thing in fay, 

i To have a man thou diirste say 
I Thy privie coimsaiie everie dele. 

For that woll comfort thee light wele, 

And thou shalt hold thee woll apaide, 
j When such a friend thou hast {issaide. 

The thirdo good of great comfort 
That yeveth to lovers nK>st disport, 
Comnieth of sight and beholding, 

* Tliat doped is sweto looking, 

j The whiche may thee none exise do. 

Whan thou art ferre thy ladie fro. 
Wherefore thou -jn'ese alway to be 
111 place, where thou ma^e&t her see : 

I For it is thing most amorous 
Most delectable and saverous, 

For to asswage a mannes sorrow 
1 To seen ht.s ladie by the morrow, 

For it is a full noble thing 
' Whan thine eyen iiave meeting, 
j With that reliko precious, 

j Whereof they bo so desirous, 

j But all day after sooth it is, 

They have no drode to faren amis. 

They dreden neither winde no raine. 

No none other manner paine : 

For when, thine eyen were thus in blisse, 

J Yet of her courtesie ywisse 

Alone they cannot have liir joy, 

* But to the herto they convoy 

Part of liir blisse, to him thou send, 

Of all this harme to make an end. 

, The eye is a good messenger, 

j Which can to the heart in such manner 
Tidinges Sf-nde, that hath sene 
1 To voide him of his paines dene : 

I Whereof tlic Iieart rejoyseth so 
s That a great partie ot Ins w'o 
J Is voided, and put away to flight. 

I Right as the darkenesse of the night 
I Is chased with clerencsse of the inooiie, 

I Right so is all his woe full soone 

Devoided cleane, whan that the sight 
Beholden may that fresh wight 
That the herte de&ireth so, 

That ail his darknesse is ago, 

For than the herte is all at ease, 

Whan they seen that may hera please. 

Now have I declared thee all out. 

Of that thou were in dread and dout. 

For I have told thee faithfully, 

What thee may curen utterly. 

And all lovers that w'oll be 
Farthfull, and full of stabilite, 

Godd hope alway keepe by tby side. 

And sweet thought make eke abide, 

Sweet looking and sweet speebe, 

Of all thine liarines they shall be ieche. 

Of everie thou shalt have great pleasaunee. 
If thou canst bide in suaeraunce. 


And serve well without feintise, 

Thou shalt be quite of thine emprise 
With more guerdoun, if that thou live, 
But all this time this I thee yeve.” 

The god of love, whan all the day 
Had taught me, as ye have heard say, 
And enformed compendously. 

He vanished away all sodainly. 

And I alone left all sole. 

So full of complaint and of dole, 

For I saw no man there me by. 

My woundes me greeved wondersly, 

Me for to curen nothing I knewe. 

Save the bothum bright of hewe, 
Whereon was sette hooly my thought, 
Of other comfort knew I nought. 

But it were through the God of Love, 

I knew nat else to iny behove 
That might me ease or comfort gette, 
But if he would him entermette. 

The x’oser was withouten dout 
Closed with an hedge without, 

As ye tofonie have heard me saine. 
And fast I besied, and would fame 
Have passed the hale, if I might 
Have gotten in by any sleight 
Unto the bothum so faire to see, 

But ever I dradde blamed to bee, 

If men would have suspection 
That I would of ententioii 
Have stole the roses that there were, 
Therefore to enter I was in fere. 

But at the last, as I bethought 
Whether I should passe or nought, 

I sawe come with a glad chere 
To me, a lusty baclielere. 

Of good stature and of good height. 
And Btalacoil forsooth he height : 
Sonne he was to Curtesie, 

And he me graunted full gladly, 

The passage of the utter hay, 

And saj d : Sir, how that you may 

Passe, if your will bee 

The freshe roser for to see : 

And ye the swete savour fele, 

Your warz'ans may right wele, 

So thou thee keepe fro folly. 

Shall no man doe thee villany. 

If I may helpe you in ought, 

I shall not faine, drodeth nought, 

For I am bound to your servise. 

Fully devoid of feintise.’^ 

Than unto Bialacoil sayd I, 

I thanke you sir full hartely. 

And your behest take at gree. 

That ye so goodly prefer mee, 

To J ou it commeth of great traunchise. 
That ye me prefer your servise.’* 

Than after full deliverly, 

Through the breres anon went I, 
Whereof encombred was the haie, 

I was well pleased, the soth to sale. 

To se the bothum faire and swote. 

So freshe sprong out of the rote. 

Ani> Bialacoil me served wele, 

Whan I so nigh me might fele 
Of the bothum the sweet odour. 

And so lusty hewed of colour : 
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But than a chorle, foule him hetido, 

Beside the x'oses gaii him hide, 

To keepe the roses of that rosex’e, 

Of whom the name was Daungerb : 

This chorle was hid there in the greves, 
Covei’ed with grasse and with leves, 

To spic and take whom that he fond 
Unto that roser put an bond. 

lie was not sole, for thore was ino. 

For with him were other two 
Of wicked manners, and evill fame, 

That one was cleped by his name, 

Wicked Tongue, God yeve him sorrow. 
For neither at eve ne at morrow. 

He can of no man good speake. 

On many a Just man doth he wreakc. 

There was a woman that eke hight 
Shame, that who can reckon right, 
Trespasse was her fathers name, 

Her mother Reason, and thus was Shame 
Brought of these ilke two : 

And yet had Trespasse never ado 
With Reason, ne never leic her by. 

He was hidous and so ugly, 

I nicano this that Trespasse hight, 

But Reason concciveth of a sight. 

Shame of that I spake afox'iie. 

And whan that Shame was thus borne, 
It was ordained, that Chastite, 

Should of the I’oser ladio be : 

Which of the bothums more and las. 
With sundrie folkes assailed was, 

That she ne wiste what to do. 

For Venus her assaileth so. 

That night and day for her she stall 
Bothums and roses over all. 

To Reason than pi*ayeth Chastite, 

Whom Venus hath hemed over the see# 
That she her daughter would her leiie. 
To keepe the roser fresh and grene. 

Anon Reason to Chastite 
Is fully assented that it be. 

And graunted her at her request, 

That Shame, because she is honest. 

Shall keeper of the roser be : 

And thus to keepe it, there were three. 
That none should hardy be ne bold, 
(Were he young or were he old) 

Againe her will away to here 
Bothums ne roses, that there were. 

I had well sped, had I nat been 
Awaited with these three, and seen : 

For Bialacoil, that was so faire, 

So gracious and debonaire, 

QpUitte him to me full courteously. 

And me to please badde that I, 

Should drawe to the bothum nere, 

Prese in to touche the rosere 
Which bare the roses, he yave me leve. 
This graunt ne might but little grave : 
And lor he saw it liked me, 

Right nigh the bothum pulled he 
A leafe all grene, and yave me that 
The which lull nigh the bothum sat. 

1 made of that leafe full queint, 

And whan I felt was acquaint 
With Bialacoil, and so prive, 

I wende all my will had be. 

Than wext I hardy for to tell 
To Bialacoil how me befell^ 


Of love, that tooke and wounded me, 

And sayd : “ Sir, so mote I thee, 

I may no Joy have in no wise. 

Upon no side, but it arise, 

For sithe (if I shall not laine) 

In herte I have had so great paine, 

So great annoy, and such affiaie, 

That I ne wotte what I shall sale, 

I drede your wrothe to deserve. 

Lever me were, that knives kerve 
My bodie should in |>c*ces small, 

Than in any wise it should fall, 

That ye wrothed should been with me.'’ 

" Say boldely thy will (quod he) 

I nill he wroth if that I may, 

For nought that thou shalt to me say.’’ 

Than sayd I, “ Sir, not you displese. 

To knowen of my great unease, 

In which only love hath me hivmgiit, 

For paincs great, disease and thought, 

Fro day to day it doth me dric, 

Snppo&etli not, sir, that I lie. 

In me five woundes did he make, 

The sore of whicli shall never slake, 

But ye the bothum graunt me. 

Which is most passaunt of bcaute, 

My life, my death, and my martii'e, 

And treasour that I most desire.” 

Than Bialacoil affraied all 
Sayd Sir, it may not fall, 

That ye desire it may not arise, 

What would ye ‘sheiid me in this wise ; 

A mokell foolo than I were, 

If I snffred you away to beare 
The fi'esh bothum, so fame of sight, 

For it wei’e neither skill ne right. 

Of the roser ye broke the rinde. 

Or take the rose atorne his kinde ; 

Ye are not courteous to ask© it, 

Let it still on the roser sit. 

And let it grow till it amended be, 

And perfectly come to beaute, 

I nolde not that it pulled were, 

Fro the roser that it here, 

To me it is so lefe and dere.” 

With that anon start out Dauogero, 

Out of the place where he \vas hidde, 

His malice in his chere was kidde ; 

Full great he wms and blacke ot hewe, 
Sturdy, and hidous, who so him knew©. 

Like sliarpc urchons Iiis haire was grow, 

His eyes red spai’kling as the fire glow. 

His nose frounced full kyked stood, 

He come criand as he were wood, 

And sayd, “ Bialacoil, tell me why 
Thou bringest liider so boldely 
Him that so nigh the rosere, 

Thou wordiest in a wa’ong manere, 

He thinketh to dishonour thee, 

Thou art well worthy to have maugre. 

To let him of the rosere witte, 

Who serveth a felon is evill quitte. 

Thou wouldest have done great bountee# 
And he with shame would quite thee, 

Fly hence, fellow, I rede thee go. 

It wantetli little he well thee slo. 

For Bialacoil ne knew thee nought, 

Whan thee to serve he set his thought. 

For thou wolt shame him if thou might. 
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Botli agaiiie resoii aiitl riglitj 
I woll no more in theo afiie, 

That commest so for t’espie : 

For it proovetli wonder "vvelc, 

Tby foleiglit. and treason evtrie dele.'* 

I durst no TO()ro inalce there abode. 

For the chorle ho was so W(idc, 

So gall lie threat and ineiiaeo. 

And through the liaie lie did me cliaee, 
For feare of him I tremhh'd arid (pioke. 

So cliorlislily Ids head ho shok«>, 

And sayd, if eft ho might mo 
I should not from his luinds scape. 

Than Bialaeoi] is fled and mate. 

And I all soole disconsolate, 

Waslfd’t aloiH' in paiie' and thought, 

Fro shame to death I v\as nigh brought. 
Than thought 1 on lay high lolly. 

How that niy hodlo ntfeily, 

Was yevc to paoie aial to martire. 

And thereto had I so great iie, 

That I ne durst the haies passe. 

There was no hope, there was no grace, 

I trow never man wist of paiiie. 

But he were laced in L<)\ i ’s chaine. 

No no man, and sooth it is, 

But if ho love, 'a hat anger is. 

Lovo holdetli his lust to me right welc. 
Whan paine (he sa^d) I thouUl fde, 

No herte may thiiihe, no tongue saine, 

A fpiartor of my woo and paine, 

I might not with the angt r last, 

Mine heart in point was for to brast. 
Whan I thought on the rose, that so. 

Was through Damiger cret mo fro, 

A long while atoode I in that state, 

Till that mo sawo so madde and mate. 

The ladle of the high ■svaril, 

Which from her tower looked thiderwax’d. 

Reason, men elope that la<ly, 

Which from her tower deUverly, 

Come dowiio to mo without more. 

But she was neither young, nc hoi'e, 

Ne high ne low, no fat ne leaue, 

But best, as it were in a meano : 

Her eyen two w'ere clei’e am! light 
As any candli' that brtnneth bright. 

And on her head .she had a eroiuie. 

Her st'emed well an high persounes 
For round environ her cs’ounot 
Was full of riche stones fnd. 

Her goodly semhiaunt by deii'^e, 

1 trow was made in Paradise, 

For nature had never siiedi a grace. 

To forge a worke of such e nnpace : 

For certain, but if the l^e, 

God him selfe, that is so h\e, 

]\'lado hex’ after his image. 

And yafe her sith such aiantage. 

That she hath might and scigiiuiy 
To keepe men from all folly, 

Who so well trowe lier lore, 

Ne may offenderi lU'vt/rinore. 

And while I stoode tills darke and pale. 
Reason began to me her tale, 

She saied ; Alhailc iny swete frond. 
Folly and childhood W'ofi thee shend, 
Whicli thee 'hove put in great affray, 

Thou hast bought dere time of May, 

That made thine herte merrio to be • 


In evill time thou wentest to see 
The gardin, whereof Idleness© 

Bax-e the key and was maistoesse 
Whan thou yedest in the daunce 
With her, and had acquaintaunce : 

Her acquaintance is perillous. 

First soft, and after noyous. 

She hath thee trashed without wene, 

The god of love had thee not sene, 

Ne had Idlenesse thee convaid 
In the verge whei’e Mirth him pleid, 

If Folly have surprised thee. 

Bo so that it recovered be, 

And be well ware to take no more 
Counsaile, that greevetli after sore : 

He is wise, that woll himselfe chastise. 

And though a young man in any wise 
Trespasse among, and do folly. 

Let him nat tarie, but hastely 
Let him amend what so be mis, 

And eke I counsaile thee ywis. 

The god of love hooly foryet, 

That hath thee in such paine set, 

And thee in herte tormenteth so, 

I cannot seen how thou maist go 
Other waies thee to gai'isoun. 

For Baunger, that is so felouii, 

Felly purposetli thee to werrey, 

Which is full crueil the sooth to sey. 

And yet of Daunger cometh no blame. 

In reward of my daughter Shame, 

Which hath the roses in her ward, 

As she that may bo no musard, 

And Wicked Tongue is with these two, 

That suffreth no man thider go. 

For er a thing be do he shall, 

Where that he comraeth over all, 

In fortie places, if it be sought, 

Saie thing that nevei'* was done ne wrought. 
So much treason is in his male, 

Of falsenesse for to faine a tale : 

Thou dealest with angrie folke ywis. 
Wherefore to thee better is. 

From these folLo away to fai’e, 

For they woll make thee live in care ; 

This is the evill that love they call. 
Wherein there is but folly all, 

For love is folly everie dele ; 

Who lovetli, m no Av'ise may do wele, 

Ne set his thought on no good werke, 

His schoole he loseth, if he be a clorke. 

Or other craft eke, if that he be. 

He shall not thrive therein, for he 
In love shall have moi'e passioun. 

Than monke, herniite, or clianoun : 

This paine is hard out of measure, 

The joy may eke no while endure, 

And in the possession, 

Is much tribulation, 

The joye it is so short lasting. 

And but in hap is the getting ; 

For I see there many in ti’a vailc. 

That at last foule faile, 

I was nothing thy counsailer. 

Whan thou were made the homager 
Of god of love too hastely : 

Where Nvas no wisedome but folly. 

Thine herte was Jolly, but not sago. 

Whan thou were brought in such a rage, 
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To yeMe tliee so readyly. 

And to Love of his great niaistrie. 

I nnnE thee Love away to drive. 

That maketh the recche not of tiiy live, 
The folly more fro day to day 
Shall growe, but thou it put away ; 

Take with thy teeth the bridle fast, 

To daunt thy lierte, and eke the cast 
If that thou mayest, to get the defence 
For to redresse thy first offence. 

Who so his herte ahvay w'oli line. 

Shall finde among that shaill him greve.”* 
Whan I heard her thus mo chastise, * 

I answeard in full angrie wise, 

I prayed her cesse of her speacli. 

Either to chastise me or teach. 

To bidde me my thought refrein, 

Which Love hath caught in his demein : 

“ What wene ye Love woll consent, 

(That me assaieth with bo we bentl 
To draw mine herte out of his hona. 
Which is so quickly in his bond 1 
That ye counsaile, may never bee, 

For whan ho first arested mee, 

Tie tooke mine herte so sore him tili^ 

That it is nothing at rny will. 

He touglit it so him for to obeVu 
That he it sparred with a key. 

I t>ray you let me be all still. 

For ye may well, if that ye will. 

Your wordes wast in idlenesso. 

For utterly withouteii gesso, 
xVll that ye sain is but in vaine, 

Me were lever die iu the paine, 

Than Love to me ward should arette, 
Falshed or treason on me setto, 

I woll me get pris or blame, 

And love true to save my name, 

Who that me chastiseth, I him liate.'^ 
W''ith that word, Reason went her gate. 
Whan she saw for no sermon iiig 
She might me fro my folly bring. 

Than dismayed I left all soole, 

Foi'wearie, forwandred as a foole. 

For I ne knew ne cherisaunce. 

Than fell into my remembraunce. 

How Love bad me to purvey 
A fellow, to whome I might sey 
My counsaile and my privite. 

For that shuld mnch avail© me. 

With that bethought I me, that I 
Had a fellowe faste by. 

True and siker, courteous, and bend. 

And he called was by name a frend, 

A ti'uer fellowe was no wliei*© none, 

In hast to him I went auone. 

And to him all my woe 1 told. 

Fro him right nought I would withhold, 

I told him all without were. 

And made my comj)laint on Daungere, 
How for to see he was hidous, 

And to me ward contrarious. 

The whiche through his cruelte. 

Was in point to have meimed me, 

With Bialacoil whan he me sey 
Within the gardin walk© and pley. 

Fro me he made him for to goe, 

And 1 be left alone iu woe : 

I durst no longer with liim speake. 
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For Daunger sayd he would be wi’eake, 
Whan that he sawe how I went, 

The freshe bothum for to lient. 

If I were bardie to come nere, 

Betweene the haie and the rosere. 

This frend when he wist of my thought. 
He discomforted me right nougiit, 

But saied, “ Fellow, be nat so madde, 

Ne so abashed nor bestadde, 

My selfe I know full well Daungere, 

And how he is fierce of chore. 

At prime temps, Love to manace, 

Full oft I have been© in his case ; 

A felon first though that he be, 

After thou shalt him souple see 5 
Of long passed I knew him wele. 

Ungodly first though men him fele. 

He woll meeke after in his bering 
Been, for service and obeissing : 

I shall thee tell what thou shalt do : 
Mcekely I rede thou go him to, 

Of herte pray him specially 
Of thy trespace to have mercy, 

And hote him well hero to j^lease, 

That thou shalt never hiore liim displease : 
Who can best serve of fiattory. 

Shall please Daunger utterly.'’’ 

My friend hath saied to me so wele. 
That he me eased hath somedele, 

And eke allegged of iny tourrneiit. 

For through him had I hardement 
Again© to Daunger for to go, 

To preve if I might meeke him so. 

To Daunger came I all ashamed, 

The which aforne me had blamed. 

Desiring for to pease my wo, 

But over hedge durst I not go, 

For he forbode me tbe passage : 

I found him cruell in his rage, 

And in his bond a great bourdoun. 

To him I kneeled low adoun. 

Full meeke of port, and simple of chere. 
And saied, Six', I am comen here 
Onely to aske of you mercy. 

It greevetli me full greatly 
That ever my life I wx'athed you. 

But for to amend 1 am come now, 

With all my might, both loud and still. 

To doen right at your own© will. 

For Love made me for to do 
That I have trespassed liiderfco. 

Fro whom I ne may withdraw mine herte« 
Yet shall I never for joy ne smart 
(What so befall good or ill) 

Offende more againe your will. 

Lever I have endure disease, 

Than do that should you displease. 


I YOU require, and pray that ye^l 
Of me have mercy and pite, 

To stint your ire that greveth sc| 
That I woll aweare for ever mo , 
To be redressed at your liking 
If I trespace in any thing, 

Save that (I pray thee) gi-aurf 
A thing, that may nat warn/ 

That 1 may love all onely, 

None other thing of you asld 
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I sliall cloen all ywis, 

If of your grace ye graunt me thl% 

And ye may not letteii mee. 

For well wote ye tliat love is free : 

And I shall loven such that I ivill. 

Whoever like it well nr ill : 

And yet ne would I not for all Fraunee 
Hoe thing to do yon displeasamiec.” 

Than Haunger fell in his entent 
For to foryovo his iimle talent. 

But all hi8 wrathe yet at last 
He hath released, 1 praide so fast : 

Shortly’' (he saied) “ thy request 
Is not too mokell dishonest, 

Nc I well not werne it thee, 

For yet nothing engreeveth mae : 

For though thou love thus evermore, 

To me is nettlier soft ne sore ; 

Love where that thee list, what reccheth me, 
So ferre fro my roses be : 

Trust not on me for none assaie. 

In any time to passe the haio.” 

Thus hath he graunted my praycre, 

Than went 1 forth witliotitcn were 
Unto my freed, and told him all. 

Which was right joyfull of my tale, 

(He saied) Now goeth well thine affaire. 
Ho shall to thee be debonaire, 

Though he afonie was dispitous, 

He shall hereafter be gracious ; 

If he were touched on soine good veine. 

He should yet x-ewen on thy peine. 

Suffer I rede, and sio boast make, 

Til thou at goodness him fake.” 

By suffraunce, and by wordes soft, 

A man may overcome oft 
Him that afovne he had in dredo. 

In bookes soothly as I rede. 

Thus hath my friend with groat comfort 
Avaunced me with high disport, 

Which would me gooti, as much as I : 

And than anon full sodaintly 
I tooke my leave, and streight I wont 
Unto the Iniie, for great takut 
I had to scene the fresh botburo, 

Wherein lay my sahation. 

And Haiinger tooke keepc, if that I 
Keepc him covenaunt triiely ; 

So sore I dx-ead his inanucing, 

I durst not breake liis bidding, 

For least that I were of him "sht nt, 

I brake not his comiiiaundemcnt, 

For to purchase his good will, 

It was tor to come there till. 

His mercy was too feme behind 
I kept, for I ne might it find. 

I complained and sighed sore. 

And languished evennoz'e, 

Foi' I durst nat overgo. 

Unto the rose I loved so. 

Throughout my deeming utterly, 

That he had knowledge certainly : 

Than Love mo ladde in such a wise, 

That in me there w’as no feiiitise, 

Falsliood, ne no treeherie ; 

And yet he full of villauie, 

Of diadaine, and crueltie. 

On me ne would have pitie 
His cxmell will for ro refx*aine, 

Tho I wept alw'ay, and me eomplauae. 


And while I was in this turment. 

Were come of grace, by God sent, 
Frauuchise, and with her Pity, 

Fulfilde the botlium of bounty ; 

They go to Haunger anon right 
To ferther me with all hir might, 

And helpe in worde and in deed, 

For well they saw that it was need. 

First of her grace dame Fraunchise 
Hath taken of this emprise : 

She saied, " Haunger great wrong ye do 
To worche this man so much wo, 

Or pinen him so angerly, 

It is to you great villany : 

I cannot see why ne how 

That he hath trespassed againe you, 

Save that he loveth, wherfore ye shold 
The more in charitie of him hold : 

The force of love maketh him do this. 
Who would him blame he did amis. 

He leveth more than he may do, 

His paine is hard, ye may see lo ; 

And love in no wise would consent 
That ye have power to repent, 

For though that quicke ye would him slo, 
Fi'o love his herte may nat go. 

Now swete sir, it is youi' ease 
Him for to anger or disease, 

Alas, what may it you avaunce 
To doen to him so great greavaunce ? 
What worship is it againe him take, 

Or on your man a weri*e make, 

Sith he so lowly every wise 
Is ready, as ye lust devise ? 

If Love have caught him in his laas. 

You for to beye in every caas, 

And been your subject at your will, 
Should ye therefore willen him ill ? 

Ye shuld him spare more all out, 

Than him that is both proud and stout : 
Courtesie would that ye succoure 
Hem that been meeke under your cure ; 
His herte is hard that woll not meeke, 
Whan men of raeekenesse him beseeke.” 

This is certaine,” saied Pitie, 

We see oft that humilitie, 

Both ii’C, and also felonie 
Venqui&heth, and also malanchollie. 

To stoiide foi'th in such duresse 
This crueltie and wickednosse : 
W’herefore I pray you, sir Daungei’e 
For to maintaine no leiiger here 
Such cruellwarre againe your man. 

As wholly 3 ours as ever he can, 

Nor that ye voreben no more wo 
Upon this caitife that langiiisheth so, 
Which woll no moi’e to you trespaee, 

But put him u holly in your gi'ace : 

His offence ne v as but lite. 

The god of love it was to wite. 

That he your thrall so greatly is, ’ 

And if ye harme liim ye doen amis, 

For he hath had full hard pennaunce, 

Sith that ye I'eft him thaquaintaunce. 

Of Bialacoil, his most joie, 

Which all his paines might accoie : 

He was before annoyed sore. 

But than ye doubled him well more, 

For ho of blisse hath been full bare. 
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Sith Bialacoil was fro liim fare : 

Love liatli to him great distresse. 

He hath no need of more duresse ; 
Voideth from him your ii'e I rede. 

Ye may not uinnen in this dedo, 
Maketh Bialacoil repaire againe. 

And haveth pitie upon his paini*, 

For Fraunchise well, and I Pite, 

That mercifull to him be, 

And sith that she and I accorde. 

Have up»n him misericorde, 

For I jou pray, and eke moneste, 
Nought to refusen our requeste : 

For he is hard and fell of thought, 

That for us two woll doe right nought.” 

Daunger ne might no more endure, 
He meeked him unto measure. 

I woll in no Avise,” saicth Dauugere, 

" Denie that yo have asked here : 

It were too great uncourtesie, 

I woll he have the companie 
Of Bialacoil, as yo devise, 

I woll him let in no wise.” 

To Bialacoil than went in hie, 
Fraunchise, and saied lull curteslie : 

Ye have too long be deignous 
Unto this lover, and daungerous 
Fro him to withdraw your presence, 
V/hich hath do to him great offence, 
That ye not would upon him see, 
Wherefore a sorrowfull man is hee : 
Shape ye to pay him, and to please. 

Of my love if ye woll have ease, 

Fulfill his will, sith that ye know 
Daunger is daunted and brought low 
Through helpe of me and of Pite 
You dai’e no more aferde be.” 

“ I shall do right as ye Avill ” 

Saith Bialacoil, “ for it is skill, 

Sith Daunger woll that it so be : ” 

Than Fraunchise hath him sent to me. 

Bialacoil at the beginning 
Salued me in his comming, 

No straungenes&e was in him scene, 

No more than he had wratlied been. 

As faire semblaunt than shewed he me. 
And goodly, as afoime did he, 

And by the honde without dout, 
Within the haio right all about, 

He lad me with right good chere. 

All environ the vergere. 

That Daungere had me chased fro : 
Nor have I leave over all to go, 

Now am I raised at my devise 
Pro Hell unto Paradise. 

Thus Bialacoil of geiitlenesse 
With all his paine and businesse, 

Plath shewed me onely of grace 
The efters of the swoto place. 

I saw the rose when I was nigh, 

Was gi*eater woxen, and moi’e high, 
Freshe, roddy, and faire of hew, 

Of colour ever ihche new : 

And whan I had it long scene, 

I saw that through the leaves grecno. 
The rose spread to spaunishmg. 

To scene it was a goodly thing, 

But it ne was so sprede on brede. 

That men within might know the sede. 


For it covert was and close 
Both with the leav es and with the rose. 
The stalke was even and grene upright. 
It was thereon a goodly sight, 

And well the better without wene 
For the seede was not sene. 

Full faire it sprad, the god of blesse. 
For such another, as I gesso, 

Aforne ne was, no more vermeile, 

I was abaw ed for marveile. 

For ever the fairer that it was. 

The more I am bounden in Loves laas. 
Long I abode there sooth to say, 

Till Bialacoil I gan to pray, 

Whan that I saw him in no wise 
To me warnen his servise, 

That he mo w ould grauiit a thing, 
Which to remember is w'ell fitting : 
This is to saino, that of his grace 
He would mo yeve leisure and space 
To me that was so desirous 
To have a kissing pieeious 
Of the goodly fresh rose, 

That so sweetly smelleth in my nose. 
For if it you displeased nought, 

I woll gladly, as I have sought, 

Have a kiss thei’eof freely 
Of your yeft, for eortainely 
I woll none have but by >our leve. 

So loth me wore you for to grevo.” 

He saied, Frend, so God me spedc. 
Of Chastitie I have such drede, 

Thou shouldcst not warned be for me. 
But I dare not for Chastite : 

Againo her dare I not niisdo. 

For alway biddctii slie me so 
To yeve no lo\ er leave to kisse, 

For who therto may w innen y wisse. 

He of the surplus of the praie 
May live in hope to got some daj. 

For who so kissing may attaine. 

Of loves paine hath (sooth to saine) 
The best and moste avenaunt. 

And earnest of the remenapnt,” 

Op his answore I sighed sore, 

I durst assay him tho no more, 

I had such drede to greve him aye i 
A man shuld not too much assay© 

To chafe his friend out of measure. 
Nor put his life in aventure ; 

For no man at the first stroke 
Ne may not fell downo an oke. 

Nor of the reisius have the wine. 

Till grapes be ripe and well afine, 

Be sore cmpres&cd, I you ensure. 

And drawen out ol the pressure s 
But I forpeined wonder strong. 

Though that I abode right long 
And after the kissiq in paine and wo, 
Sith I to Ivisso desired so : 

Till that renning on my distresse. 
There come Verms the goddesse 
(Which aye Averrieth Chastite) 

Came of her grace to succour me, 
Whose might is know feme and wide, 
For she is mother of Cupide, 

The god of Love, blinde as stone, 

That helpeth iovers many one. 
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This lady brought in her right bond 
Of brenniiig fire a biasing brond, 
Whereof the flame and bote fire 
Hath many a lady in desire 
Of loye brought, and sore Iiette, 

And In. her service Iter herte is sette. 
This lady was of good enta} le, 

Right wondorfiiU of apparaile. 

By hexy attire so bright and shene, 
Men might perceive well and sene, 
She was not of religioun : 

Nor I nill make nientionn 
Nor of robe, nor of trejiaour. 

Of broelie, neither of her rich attour, 
Ne of her girdle about her side. 

For that I n’ill not long abide. 

But knoweth wc*ll, that certainly 
She was arraietl richely ; 

Devoid of pride certaine she was, 

To Bialacoil she tvent apaas, 

And to him shortely in a clause 
She said : “ Su-, what is the cause 
Ye ben of poxd so daungeroug 
Unto this lover, attd dainous. 

To graunt him nothing but a kisae ? 

To warn© it him ye done amisse, 

Sith well ye wot, how that hoe 
Is Loves servaunt, as ye may see, 

And hath beautie, wherthi'ough he is 
Woi'thy (vf love to have the blis : 

How ho is seemely behold and see, 
How ho is faire, how he is free, 

How he is swote and debonaire, 

Of age joung, lusty, and faire. 

There is no lady so hautaine, 
Duchesse, counte&se, ne chastelaine. 
That I nolde hold her ungodly, 

For to refuse him utterly. 

Ilis breath is also good and swete, 
And eke his lips noddy and mete, 

Onely to plaiiie, and to kiss, 

Graunt him a kisso of gentleness. 

His teeth aim also white and clenc. 
Me tliinketh wrong withouteii wene. 

If ye now warae him, trusteth me. 

To graunt that a Kisse have he, 

The iasse ye help© him that ye haste, 
And the mox-e time sliull ye waste.’* 
Whan the flame of the very bi'ond 
That Venus brought in her right hond, 
Had Bialacoil with his liete smete, 
Anone he bad me nithouten lete, 
Graunt to me the rose kihsc. 

Than of my paine I gan to lisse. 

And to the rose anon went I, 

And kissed it full faithfully: 

There need no man aske if I was blith, 
whan the savour soft and lith 
Stroke to mine herte without more, 
And me allegged of my sore, 
bo was I full of joy and blisse, 

It is jaire such a floure to kisse, 

It was so swote ami savei-ous, 

I might not be so anguishous, 
piat I mote glad and Jolly be. 

Whan that I remeiiibre me, 

Yet ever among sootEly to same, 

I suifer noie and iniiehe paine. 

The see may never be so still. 


That with a little wind at will 
Overwhelme and tourne also. 

As it wei-e wood in wawes go, 

After the caime the ti’ouble soone 
Mote follow, and chaunge as the Moone. 

Right so fareth Love, that selde in one 
Holdeth his anker, for right anone 
Whan they in ease wene best to live, 
They ben with tempest all fordrive : 

Who serveth Love, can tell of wo, 

The stoundmele joy mote overgo. 

Now he hurteth, and now he cui’eth. 

For selde m o point Love eiidureth. 

Now is it right me to proceed, 

How Shame gan meddle and take heed, 
Throxigh whom fell angers I have hade, 
A nd how the sti’ong wall was made. 

And the castle of bx'ede and length, 

That god of love wan with his strength : 
All this romance will I set. 

And for no thing ne will I let, 

So that it liking to her be, 

That is the floure of bcante, 

For she may best my labour quite. 

That 1 for her love shall endite. 

Wicked Tongue, that the covine 
Of every lover can devine 
Woi-st, and acldeth more somdele 
(For wicked tongue saith never wele) 

To me ward bare be right great hate, 
Esp;\ ing me early and late, 

Till he hath scene the great chere 
Of Bialacoil and me yfei*e : 

He might not his tongue witlistonde 
Worse to reporte than he fonde, 

He was so full of cursed rage ; 

It sat him wele of his linage, 

For him an irons woman bare ; 

His tongue was filed sharpe and square, 
Poignaunt and right kervmg, 

And vNouder bitter in speaking ; 

For whan that he me gan espy, 

He swore (affirming sikerly) 

Betweene Bialacoil and me 
Was evill acquaintaunce and prive : 

He spake thereof so folilie. 

That he awaked Jelousie, 

Which all afraied in his rising, 

When that he heard jangling, 
lie ran anon as he were W'ood 
To Bialacoil thei-e that he stood, 

Which had lever in this caas 
Hai'e ben at Reines or Amias, 

Porfote hote in his fellonie, 

To him thus said Jelousie : 

W hy hast thou ben so negligent. 

To keepen, w han I wms absent. 

This vergor here left in thy ward ? 

To me fhou baddest no regard. 

To ti'ust (to thy confusion) 

Him thus, to whom suspection 
I have right great, for it is nede, 

It is well shewed by the dede. 

Groat fault in thee now have I found, 

By God anon thou shalt be bound* 

And faste loeken in a toure. 

Without refuite or succoure. 

** For Shame too long hath be thee fro, 
Oversoone she was ago. 
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Wlian tbou bast lost both dreJe and fere, 
It seemed well she was not here. 

She was husie in no wise. 

To heepe thee and chastise. 

And for to helpcn Chastite 
To keepe the rosei’, as thinkoth me, 

For then this boy kna\e so boldly, 

Ne should not have be hardy 
In this verge had such game, 

Winch now me turiioth to great shame.*' 

Bialacoil iiist what to say, 

Full faine he would ha\e tied away, 

For feare have hid, nere that he 
All suddainly tooke him with me : 

And whan I saw he had so, 

This Jelousie take us two, 

I was astonied, and knew no rede. 

But fled away for very drede. 

Then Shame came forth full simply, 
She wende have trespaced full greatly. 
Humble of her port, and made it simple. 
Wearing a vailo in stode of wimple. 

As rionnes done in hir abbey : 

Because her herte was in affray. 

She gan to speake within a throw 
To Jelousie, idght wonder low. 

First of his grace she besought. 

And said : Sir, ne leveth nought 
Wicked Tongue, that false espie. 

Which is so glad to faine and lie. 

He hath you made, through flattering. 
On Bialacoil a false leasing : 

His falsenesse is not now anew, 

It is too long that he him knew : 

This is not the first daie. 

For Wicked Tongue hath custome aie, 
Younge folkes to bewrie. 

And false lesings on hem lie. 

Yet neverthelcsse I see among, 

That the soigne it is so long 
Of Bialacoil, hertes to lure, 

In Loves service for to endux'e, 

Drawing suche folke him to. 

That he had nothing with to do. 

But in soothnesse I trowe nought. 

That Bialacoil had ever in thought 
To do trespace or villanie. 

But for his mother Curtesie 
Hath taught him ever to be 
Good of acquaintaunce and prlve, 

For he loveth none heavinesse, 

But mirth and play, and all gladness© | 
He hateth all trechous, 

S oleine folke and envious : 

For ye weten how that he 
Woll ever glad and joy full he 
Honestly with folke to play : 

I have be negligent in good fay 
To chastise him, therefore now I 
Of herte I crie you here mercy. 

That I have hen so recheles 
To tamen him withouton lees, 

Of my folly I me repent, 

Now woll I hole set mine entent 
To keepe both low and still 
Bialacoil to do jour will.” 

“ Shame, Shame (said Jelousy) 

To be bitrashed great drede have I, 

“ Lecherie hath cioxrbe so hie 




That almost hlciired is mine eie. 

No wonder is, if that drede have 1, 

Over all reigneth Lechery, 

Whoso might growf th night and day. 

Both in. clojsfer and in abbay, 

Chastitie is uerried o\er all, 

Therefore I woll with siker wall 
Close both roses and rosere, 

I have too long in this man ere 
Left hem unedosed wilfully : 

Wherefoi o I am right inwardly 
Sori’owfull, and repent me. 

But now they shall no lenger be 
Unclosed, and jit I drede sore, 

I shall repent forth ermoi*e. 

For the game gooth all amis, 

Counsaile I must new ywis, 

I have too long trusted thee, 

But now it shall no lenger bee : 

For he may best in every cost 
Deceive that men trustcu most : 

I see well that I am nigh shent, 

But if I set my full entent 
Reraedje to purvay ; 

Wherefore close 1 shall the way 
From hem that uoll the rose espie, 

And come to wait me villanie, 

For in good faith and in tiouth 
I woll not k t for no slouth 
To live the more in sikernesse, 

Do make anon a fortresse. 

Than close the roses of good savour ; 

In middes shall I make a tour 
To put Bialacoil in prison, 

For ever 1 drede me of treason ; 

I trow I shall him keepe so. 

That he shall have no might to go 
About to make compagnie 
To hem that ihinke ot villanie, 

Ne to no such as hath ben here 
Aforno, and found in him good chero, 
Which hail assailed him to shend, 

And with hir trovvandise to blend, 

A foole is eith to beguile, 

But may I live a little wdiile, 

He sbali forth inke his faire semhlamit ” 
And with that word came Drude avaunt^ 
Which was abashed, and in great fere, 
Whan he wist Jelousie was thei*e. 

He was for drede in such affray, 

That not a wordo durst he say. 

But quaking stood full still alone 
(Till Jelousie his way was gone) 

Save Shame, that him not forsofce, 

Both Drede and she full sore quoke, 

That at last Drede ahraide. 

And to iiis cousin Shame saide. 

Shame” (he said) in soothfast iiesse. 
To me it is great heavinesse. 

That th© noise so ferre is go, 

And the slaunder of us two : 

But sithe that it is befall. 

We may it not agaiiie call, 

When once spi ung is a fame : 

For many a yeare withouten blame 
We have hen, and many a day, 

For many an Apiil and many a May 
We hail passed, luit ashamed, 

Till Jelousie hath us blamed 
Of niisti’Uht and snspection 
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Causelcsse^ ivitliout eiicliesoii : 

Go we to Daxingor hafatelj, 

Aii<l Irt os shew liim ox^ciily, 

That lie hath not aright wrought, 

Whan that ho set not iiis thought 
To keepe better the porpx*ise ; 

In his doing he is not wise. 

He hath to os do great wronga 
That hath soffred now so long 
Bialacoil to have lih will 
All his lustes to fuifil! : 

He raost amend it utterly. 

Or els shall he villanously 
Exiled be out of this lond : 

For he the warro may not withstond 
Of Jeiousio, nor the greefo, 

Sith Bialacoil is at mischeefe.” 

To Daiinger, Shame and Hrede anon 
The right way ben gon : 

The chorle they founde hem aforne 
Ligging under an hawthornc. 

Under his head no pillow was, 

But ill the stede a trusso of gras ; 

He slonibred, and a nappe lie tokic, 

Till Shame pitously him shoke. 

And great maiiace on him gan make. 

Why feieepest thou when thou should wake’' 
(Quod Shame) thou d<ist us villanie. 

Who Iruwteth thee, he doth folHe, 

To keope roses or l>otlmm3 
When they be faire in hir .seasons : 

Thou art woxe too farad icre 

Where thou should be straungo of chere. 

Stout of thy port, ready to grove : 

Thou doest great folly for to leve 

Bialacoil here in to cull 

The yoiiger man to shemleii us all ; 

Though that thou sleepe, we may here. 

Of Jelousie great noise here, 

Art thou now late, rise up and hye. 

And stop soono and deliveidyc 
All the ga|is of the hay ; 
jDo no fair our I thee pray : 

It falleth nothing to thy name, 

To make fair somblant, were thou ma;^st blame 

“ If Bialacoil be sweet and fr^^e, 

Dogged and fell Ihmi slmldest bee, 

Froward and outragioiis j wis, 

A chorle clianngeth that eurteis is ; 

This have I heard oft in saying, 

That mail may for no daunting 
Make a sparhanke of a bosai'de : 

All men hold thee for musarde, 

That debonaire have founden thee, 

It sitteth thee nought curteis to bee. 

To do men pleasauiice or servise, 

In thee it is reercaundise : 

Let thy werkes ferre and nere 
Be like thy name, ■which is Baungcrc,’' 

Then ail abashed in shewing. 

Anon spake Drede, right thus saying, 

And said, ** Daiinger, I drede me. 

That thoii lie wolt besie he 
To Iceepe that tho'u hast to koepe. 

When thou sfmldest wake, thou art asleepe : 
Thou shalt he grooved certainely, 

If thee aspie Jelousy, 


Or if he finde thee in blame. 

He hath to day assailed Shame, 

And chased away with gi’eat manace 
Bialacoil out of this place. 

And sweareth shortly that he shall 
Enclose him in a sturdy wall ; 

And all is for thy wickednesse, 

For that thee faileth straungenesse ; 

Thine herte I trow be failed all ; 

Thou shalt repent in speciall. 

If Jelousie the soothe knew, 

Thou shalt forthxnke, and sore rew.’' 

With that the chorle his clubbe gan shake, 
Frouning his eyen gan to make. 

And hidous chere, as man in rage. 

For ire he brent in Ills visage : 

Whan that he heard him blamed so, 

He said, “ Out of my witte I go, 

To be discomfite I have great wrong, 

Certes, I have now lived too long, 

Sith I may not this closer keepe. 

All quicke I would be dolven deepe, 

If any man shall more repaire ^ 

Into this garden for foule or faire. 

Mine herte for ire gothe afere, 

That I let any entre here, 

I have doe folly now I see. 

But now it shall amended be, 

Who setteth foot here any more. 

Truly lie shall repent it sore. 

For no man more into this place 
Of me to enter shall have grace. 

Lever I had with swerdes twaine, 
Throughout mine herte, in every vaine 
Perced to be, with many a wound, 

Than slouth should in me be found : 

From henceforth by night or day, 

I shall defend it if I may 
Withouten any exception 
Of cache manner condition. 

And if I it any man graunt, 

Holdeth me for recreaunt.” 

Then Baunger on his feet gan stond. 

And hent a burdon in his bond. 

Wroth in his ire ne loft ho nought, 

But through the verger he hath sought. 

If he might find hole or trace. 

Where through that me mote foith by pace. 
Or any gappe, he did it close. 

That no man might touch a rose 
Of the roser all about, 

He shetteth cry man w ithout. 

Thus day by daj Daunger is wers, 

More wondex'full and more di\ eis. 

And feller eke tlian ever lie was, 

For him full oft I sing alas, 

For I ne may nought through his ire 
Recover that I most desire ; 

Mine herte alas w oil brest atwo. 

For Bialacoil 1 wrathed so : 

For certainly in every member 
I quake, when I me remember 
Of the bothiim, w hich I would 
Full oft a day scene and behold, 

And when I thinke upon the kisse. 

And how muchc joy and blisse, 

I had through the savour swete. 

For want of it 1 grone and grete ; 

Me tliinketh I fele in my nose 
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The swete savour of the rose, 

And now I wote that I mote go 
So ferre the fresh flonres fro. 

To me full welcome were the death, 
Absence thereof (alas) me sleeth, 

For whylome with this rose, alas, 

I touched nose, month, and face. 

But now the death I must abide ; 

But Love consent another tide, 

That ones I touch may and kisse, 

I trow ray paine shall never lisse ; 

Thereon is all ray covetise. 

Which hrent my heart in many wise- 
Now shall repaire againe sighing, 

Long watch on nights, and no sleeping. 
Thought in wishing, turment, and wo, 

With many a turning to and fro. 

That halfe my paine I cannot tell. 

For I am fallen into Hell, 

From paradise and wealth, the more 
My turment greveth more and more, 
Annoyeth now the bitternesse, 

That I toforne have felt sweetnesse. 

And Wicked Tongue, through his falshed^ 
Causeth all my wo and drede. 

On me he lieth a pitous charge, 

Because his tongue was too large. 

Now it is time shortly that I 
Tell you something of Jelousie, 

That was in great suspection ; 

About him left he no mason. 

That stone could lay, ne qucrrour. 

He hh’ed hem to make a tour : 

And first the roses for to keepe, 

About hem made he a ditch deepe. 

Right wonder large, and also brode. 

Upon the whiche also stode 
Of squared stone a sturdy wall, 

Which on a cragge was founded all, 

And right great thicknesse eke it bare. 
About it was founded square 
An hundred fadome on every side. 

It was all liche long and wide, 

Least any time it were assailed. 

Full well about it was battailed. 

And round environ eke were set 
Full many a rich and faire toumet. 

At every corner of this wall 
Was set a tour full principall, 

And everiche had without fable 
A portcullis© defensable 
To keepe off enemies, and to greve. 

That there hir force would preve. 

And eke amidde this purprise 
Was made a tour of great maistrise, 

A fairer saugh no man with sight, 

Large and wide, and of great might. 

They dradde none assaut. 

Of ginne, gonne, nor skaffaiit, 

The temprure of the raortere 
Was made of liquor wonder derc. 

Of quicke lime persaunt and egre. 

The which was tempred with vinegre. 

The stone was hard of adamaunt. 
Whereof they made the foundemaunt. 

The toure was round made in compas. 

In all this world no richer was, 

K© better ordained therewithal!, 

About the tour was made a wall. 

So that betwixt that and the tour,. 


Roses were set of sweet savour, 

With many roses that they here. 

And eke within the castle were 
Springolds, gonnes, bowes, and arcliers. 
And eke about at corners 
Men seine over the w'all stond 
Great engines, who were nere bond, 

And in the kernels here anti there, 

Of arblasters great plentie were. 

None armour might hir stroke withstond. 
It were folly to prease to bond ; 

Without the diche were listes made, 

With wall battailed large and brade, 

For men and horse should not attaine 
Too nigh the diclie over the plaine. 

Thus Jelousie hath environ 
Sette about his garnison 
With walles round, and diche deepe, 
Onely the roser for to keepe. 

And Baunger early and late 
The keyes kept of the utter gate, 

The which opened toward the east. 

And he had with him at least 
Thirtie servants echone by name. 

That other gate kept Shame, 

Which opened, as it was couth, 

Toward the parte of the south, 
Sergeaunts assigned wex'c her to 
Full many, her will for to do. 

Than Drede had in her baillie 
The keeping of the constablerie, 

Toward the north I understood. 

That opened upon the left bond. 

The which for nothing may be sure, 

But if she doe busie cure 
Early on morrow and also late, 

Strongly to shette and barre the gate i 
Of every thing that she may see, 

Drede is aferde, where so she bee. 

For with a puffe of little wind, 

Drede is astonied in her mind. 

Therefore for stealing of the rose, 

I rede her nat the yate unclose, 

A foules flight would make her flee, 

And eke a shaddow if she it see. 

Than Wicked Tongue full of envie. 

With souldiours of Normandie, 

As he that causeth all debate. 

Was keeper of the fourth gate. 

And also to the tother three, 

He went full ofte for to see. 

When Ms lotto was to walke a night. 

His instrumentes would he dight, 

For to blowe and make soiine, 

Ofter than he hath enchesoune, 

And walken oft upon the wall, 

Comers and wiekettes over all. 

Full narrow searchen and espie ; 

Though he nought fond, yet would he Us 
Discordaunt ever fro armonie, 

And dissoned from melodic, 

Conirove he would, and foule faile, 

With homepipes of Comewaile. 

In floytes made he discordaunce. 

And in his musicke with mischaunoe. 

He would seine with notes newe, 

That he fond no wouian trew, 

Ne that he saw never in his life. 

Unto her husbond » trew wife ; 
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Ne none so full of lioncste. 

That she iiill laugli and merry be, 

“Whan tliat she lieaieth oi* may csi>ie 
A man speaken of lecheric. 

Evericlie of hem hath some rice, 

One is dishcuiestj anotlier is nice, 

If one he full of villanie, 

Another v> ith a licorous eie, 

If one be full of waiitonnesse, 

Another is a ehideresac. 

Thus Wicked tong', God ycrc him shame, 
Can put hem e^'erichone in blame. 

Without desei't and causelesse. 

He lieth, though they Iniii guiltlesse ; 

I have pity to seoiie the soitow, 

That waketh both even and morrow. 

To innocents doth such gre'vamiee, 

I pray God yeve him cvill chaimce. 

That he ever so husie is, 

Of any ■woman to seine amis. 

Eke Jelousie God* confound, 

That hath made a toure so round, 

And made about a garison, 

To sette Bialacoii in prison, 

The which is shetto there in the tour. 

Full long to holdc there sojour, 

Tlierc for live in peimaimce, 

And for to do him more grevaunce. 

Which hath (>rdaine<l Jolou&ie, 

An. olde veckc for to spie 
The manner of his governaunco. 

The whicii devil! in her enfauiice 
Had learned of Loves art, 
xlnd of his plays tookc her part, 

She was expert in his aervise, 

She knew each wrcnelie and every gise 
Of love, and every wile, 

It was hard her to beguile. 

Of Bialacoii she tooke aye hede, 

That ever ho Hveth in wo and drede. 

He kept him coy and eko privee, 

Least in him she liadde see 
Any folly countenance, 

For she knew all the old daunce. 

And after this, whan Jelousie 
Had Bialacoii in his baillie. 

And sliette him uj) that was so free. 

For sure of him he would bee, 

He trusteth sore in bis casteli, 

Tho strong werkc him liketh well. 

He dradde nat that no glotons 
Should stealo his roses or bothoms. 

The roses woren assured all 
Defen ced with the strong wallj, 

How Jelousie full well may be 
Of drede devoid in libeide. 

Whether that he sleepe or wake, 

For of Ms roses may none be take. 

Bur I (alas) now mourne shall, 

Because I was without the wall, 

Full miiclie dole and mone I made, 

Who had wist what wo I hade, 

I trow he would have had pite. 

Love too deare had solde me 
The good that of his love had I, 

I went about it all qiieintly. 

But now tlirough doubling of my paine 
I see he woli it sell againe. 

And me a new bargairie lere. 


The which all out the more is dere. 

For the sollace that I have lorne. 

Than I had it never aforne ; 

Certaine I am full like indeed 
To him that cast in earth his seed, 

And hath joy of the new springing, 

Whan it greenoth in the ginning. 

And is also faire and fresh of flour, 

Lustie to seene, swote of odour. 

But ere he it in his sheves shere, 

Maj’ fall a weather that shall it dere, 

And make it to fade and fall, 

The stalke, the greine, and floures all, 
That to the tiller is fordone, 

The hope that he had too soone : 

I drede certaine that so fare I, 

For hope and travaile sikerly 
Ben me beraft all with a storme. 

The floure nill seden of my come, 

For Love hath so avaunced me, 

When I began ray privite, 

To Bialacoii all for to tell, 

Whom I ne found froward ne fell, 

But tooke agree all whole my play ; 

But Love is of so hard assay, 

That all at ones he reved me. 

Whan I weeiit best aboveu to have be. 

It is of Love, as of Fortune, 

That chaungeth offc, and nill contune, 
Which whylome woll of folke smile, 

And glombe on hem another while. 

Now friend, now foe, shalt her feele, 

For a twinckliiig tourneth her wlieele. 

She can writhe her head away, 

This is the concourse of her play, 

She can areiso that doeth mourne, 

And whirlo adoune, and overtourne 
Who sitteth highest, but as her lust, 

A foole is he that woll her trust, 

For it is I that am come doun 
Through charge and revolutioun, 

Sith Bialacoii mote fro me twin, 

Shette in her prison yonde within, 

Ilis absence at mine herte I fele. 

For all my joy and all mine iiele 
Was in him and in the rose, 

That but you will, which him doeth closej 
Open, that I may him see, 

Love woll not that I cured bee 
Of the paincsthat I endure. 

Nor of my cruell aventure. 

An, Bialacoii mine owne dere. 

Though thou be now a prisoners, 

Keepe at least thine herte to me, 

And suffer nat that it daunted be, 

Ne let not Jealousie in liis rage, 

Putten thine heart in no servage. 
Although he chastice thee without, 

And make thy bodie unto him loul^ 

Have herte as hard as Diamaunt, 
Stedfast, and nauglit pliaunt : 

In prison though thy bodie bee 
At large keepe thine herte free, 

A’ true herte will not pHe 
For no manace that it may drie- 
If Jelousie doeth thee paine, 

Quite him his wile thus againe, 

To venge thee at least in thought. 

If other way ihou maiest nought. 
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And in tliig wise .subtelly 
Worcli, and wiuiie the maistrie. 

But yet I am in great affray, 

Least thou doc nat as I say, 

I drede thou eanst me great maugrc, 

That thou cm prisoned art for me, 

But that nat for my tre&pas. 

For through me never discovered was 
Yet thing that ought be secre ; 

Well more annoie is in me, 

Than is in thee of this mischaunce, 

F or I endure more hard penaunce 
Than any can saine or thinlco. 

That for the sorrow almost I siiike, 

Whan I remember me of my vio, 

Full nigh out of my witte I go. 

Inward mine herte I fecle blede. 

For comfortlesse the death I drede, 

Owe I nat well to have distresse, 

Whan false, through hir wickednesse. 

And traitours, that arn envious. 

To noien me be so coragious. 

Ah, Bialacoil full well I see, 

That they hem shape to deceive thee. 

To make thee huxom to hir law, 

And with hir corde thee to draw 
Where so hem lust, right at hir will, 

I drede they have thee brought theretill ; 
Without comfort, the thought me sleeth, 

This game would bring me to my death. 

For if your good will I lese, 

I mote be dead, I may not chese. 

And if that thou foryete me, 

Mine herte shall never in liking be, 

Nor els where find sollace. 

If I be put out of your grace, 

As it shall never ben I hope. 

Than should I fall in wanhope. 

Alas, in wanhope, nay parde. 

For I well never dispaired be ; 

If Hope me fails, than am I 
Ungracious and unworthy ; 

In Hope I woll comforted be. 

For Love, when he betaught her me, 

Saied, that Hope where so I go, 

Should aye be relees to my wo. 

But what and she my bales bete, 

And be to me curteis and swete ! 

She is in nothing full certaine, 

Lovers she put in full great paine, 

And maketh hem with wo to dele. 

Her faire beheste deceivetli fele, 

For she woll behote sikerly, 

And fallen after utterly. 

All, that is a full noyous thing. 

For many a lover in loving 
Hangeth upon her, and trusteth fast, 

Which lese hir travails at the last. 

Of thing to common she wot right nought, 
Therefore if it be wisely sought, 

Her counsaile follio is to take, 

For many times, when she woll make 
A full good sillogisme, I drede, 

That afterward there shall ilidede 
Follow an evill conclusion. 

This put me in confusion. 

For many times I have it scene. 

That many have beguiled beene, 

For trust that they Iiave set in hope. 

Which fell hem afterward a slope. 


But nathclesse yet gladly she %vould. 

That he that uoU him with her hold, 

Had all times her purpose cl ere. 

Without deceit any where. 

That she desireth sikerly ; 

Whan I her blamed, I did folly ; 

But what availeth her good will, 

Whan she ne may staunch my stound ill, 
That helpeth little that slie may do, 

Or take behest unto my wo : 

And heste certaine in no wise, 

Without jfete is not to preise. 

When heste and deed asunder vary, 
They doen a great contrary ; 

Thus am 1 posted up and doun 
With dole, thought, and confusioun, 

Of my dc&case there is no number, 
Daunger and Shame me encumber, 

Bi’ede also, and Jelousie, 

And Wicked Tongue full of envie, 

Of which the shai’pe and cruel 1 ire 
Full oft me put in great inattirc ; 

They have my joie fully let, 

Sith Bialacoil they have beshet 
Fro me in prison wickedly. 

Whom I love so entierly, 

That it woll my bane bee, 

But I the sooner may him see. 

And yet moreover worst of all, 

There is set to keepe, foule her befall, 

A rimpled vecke ferre ronne in rage, 
Frouning and yellow in her visage, 

Which in await lieth day and night, 

That none of him may have a sight. 

Now mote my sorrow enforced be, 

Pull sooth it is, that Love yafe me 
Three wonder yeftes of his gx’ace, 

Which I have lorne, now in this place, 
Sith they ne male without drede 
Helpen but little, who taketh hede : 

For her availeth no Sweet Thought, 

And Sweet Speech helpeth right nought. 
The third was called Sweet Looking, 

That now is loi’ne without lesing. 

Yeftes were faire, but nat for thy 
They helpe me but simply, 

But Bialacoil loosed bee 
To gone at largo and to be free, 

For him my life lieth all in dout, 

But if he come the rather out. 

Alas, I trow it woll nat beene, 

For how should I evermore him scene I 
He may nat out, and that is wrong, 
Because the toure is so strong, 

How should lie out, or by whose prowess© 
Of so strong a forteresse 1 

By me certaine it nill be do, 

Grod wote I have no wit thereto. 

But well I wote I was in i‘age, 

When I to Love did homage ; 

Who was the cause (in soothfastnesse) 
But her selfe dame Idleness© 1 
Which me conveide through faire praiere 
To enter into that faire vergere : 

She was to blame me to leve. 

The which now doeth me sore greve, 

A fooles word is nought to trow, 

Ne worth an apple for to low. 

Men should hem snibbe bitterly, 
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I yeve no fore© what fell on me ; 
For though I die, as I mote nede, 
I pray Love of his goodlyhede. 

To Bialacoil doe gentleness©, 

]For whom I live in such distress®, 
That I mote dien for penaunce. 
But first, without repentaunce, 

I woll me confesse in good eutent. 
And make in hast my testament. 
As lovers doen that feelen smart : 
To Bialacoil leave I mine herte 
All hole, without departing. 

Or douhlenesse of repenting. 


At prime temps of his folly : 
t was a foole, and she me leved, 

Through whom I am right nought releved, 
3he accomplished all my will, 
rimt now me greveth wonder ill. 

Reason me saied what should fall, 

A foole my selfe I may well call. 

That love aside I had not laied, 

And trowed that dame Reason saied. 
Reason had hoth skill and right, 

When she me hlamcd with all her miglit 
To meddle of love, that hath me sheut. 
But certain© now I woll repent. 

And should T repent I 3Sfay pai*do, 

A false traitour then should I he. 

The d 4 .‘vils engins would me take. 

If I Love would forsake, 
fJr Bialacoil faKly hetniy. 

Should I at mischeefe hate him I nay, 

Sith he now for his courtesie 
Is in prison of Jclouslc ; 

Courtesie certain© did he me, 

So much, that it may not y olden he. 

When he the hale passen me lete. 

To kisse the rose, laire and swete, 

Should I therefore conne him maugre ? 
Nay certainely, it shall nat be, 

For Lovo shall never (yeve God will) 

Here of me, through word or will, 

Offence or complaint moi*e or lesse. 
Neither of Hope nor Idleness© : 

For certes, it were wrong that I 
Hated hem for hir courtesie. 

There is not els, but suffer and thinke. 

And waken whan I should winke, 

Abide in hope, till Love through chaunoe 
Send me succour or allegeaunce, 
Expectaimt aye till* I may mete, 

To getten mereie of that swete. 

Whilom© I thinke how Love to mee 
Saied he would take at greo 
My service, if unpatience 
Caused me to doen offence : 

He saied, In thankc I shall it take. 

And high maister eke thee make, 

If wickodn<‘&be ne reve it thee, 

But soone I trow that shall nat boe.^’^ 
These were his w'ordes by and by, 

It seemed he loved me truely. 

Now is there not but seiwe him welC;, 

If that I thinke his thanke to fele, 

My good, mine harm©, lithe hole in moy 
In Love may no delaut be. 

For true Love ne failed never man : 
Soothly the faiite mote needs than 
As God forbide, be found in me. 

And how it commeth, I cannot see. 

Now kd it gone as it may go. 

Whether Love woll succour me or »lo. 

He may do hole on me his will, 

I am so sore bound him till, 

I'rom Ins service I may not fiene. 

For life an<l death withoiiten wene 
Is in his bond, I may nat chese, 

He may me doe both winne and lose. 

And sith so sore he doth me grove, 
l’'et if my lust he would acheve. 

To Bialacoil goodly to be, 


COMENT BAISON VIBNT A l’aMANT. 

Thus as I made my passage 
In complaint, and in cruell rage, 

And I not where to find© a leche. 

That couth unto mine helping eche, 

Suddainely againe comen doun 
Out of her toure I saw Reasoun, 

Discreet and wise, and full pleasaunt, 

And of her port full avenaunt ; 

The right waie she tooke to me, 

Which stood in gret perplexite 
That was poshed in every side. 

That I iTist where I might abide, 

Till she demurely sad of chere 
Saied to me as she came nere. 

« Mine owne friend, art thou greved. 

How is this quarrell j et atcheved 
Of Loves side 1 Anone me tell. 

Hast thou not yet of love thy fill ? 

Art thou nat wearie of thy service 
That thee hath in suche %v ise I 

" What joy hast thou in thy loving I 
Is it sweet or bitter thing ? 

Canst thou yet clie&e, let me see, 

What best thy succour might bee ? 

Thou servest a full noble lord. 

That raaketh thee thrall for thy reward, 

Which aje reneweth thy tourment, 

With folly so he hath thee blent ; 

Thou fell in mischeefe thilke day, 

When thou diddest the sooth to say 
Obeisaunce and eke homage 
Thou wroTightest nothing us the sage 5 
When thou became his liege man, 

Thou diddest a great follie than ; 

Thou wibtest nat what fell thereto, 

With what lord thou haddest to do. 

If thou haddest him well know 

Thou haddest nought be brought so low. 

For if thou wisto what it were, 

Thou n’oldest serve him halfe a } ere, 

Nat a weeke, nor balfe a day, 

Ne yet an houre without delay : 

Ne never yloved paramours, 

His lordship is so full of shours : 

Knowest him ought 1 ” 

L’amaunt. “ Ye, dame, parde.*’ 

Raisoon. ‘‘Nay, nay.’* L’amaxtnt- “ Yes I.” 
Raisoun, “ Wherefore let see.**' 

L’amaunt. “ Of that he saied I should be 
Glad to have such lord as he 
And maister of such seignorie.” 

Raisoun. “ Knowest him no more ? ’* 

L’amaunt. “ Nay, certes, I, 

Save that he yafe me* rules there. 

And went his way I nist where. 
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And I abode bound in ballaunce, 

Bo there a noble cogni&aunce.” 

haisoun. 

But I woll that thou know him now 
Ginning and end, sitlie that thou 
Art so anguishons and mate. 

Disfigured out of astate, 

There may no wreche have more of wo, 
Ne eaitife none enduren so, 

It were to every man sitting. 

Of his lord have knowledgiiig : 

For if thou knew him out of dout, 
Lightly thou shouldest scapen out 
Of thy prison, that marreth thee.” 

l’amaunt. 

Yea dame sith my lord is hoe, 

And I his man made with mine hond, 

I would right faine understond 
To knowe of what kind he be, 

If any would enforme mo.” 

UAISOUN. 

I wotJUD ” (saied Reason) " thee lere, 
Sith thou to iearne hast such desire, 
And shewe thee witliouten fable 
A thing that is not demonstrable ; 

Thou shalt witliouten science, 

And know witliouten experience 
The thing that may not knowen hee, 

Ne wist ne sheweth in no degree,^ 

Thou maiest the sooth of it not witten, 
Though in thee it were written. 

Thou shalt not knowe thereof moi'e. 
While thou art ruled by his lore, 

But unto him that love •woll file, 

The knotte may unlosed be, 

Which hath to thee, as it is found, 

So long to knitte and not unbound, 

Now set well thine entention, 

To heare of love the description. 

Love it is an hatefull pees, 

A free aoquitaunce without relees. 

And through the fret full of falshede, 

A sikernesse all set in drede, 

In herte is a despairing hope. 

And full of hope it is wanhope, 

Wise woodne&se, and void reasoun, 

A swete perill in to droun, 

An heavie burthen light to beare, 

A wicked wawe away to wcare. 

It is Carybdis perillous, 

Disagreeable and gracious. 

It is diseordaunce that can accord, 

And accordaunce to discord, 

It is conning without science, 
Wisedome without sapience, 

Witte without discretion, 

Havoire without possession ; 

It is like heale and hole sickenesse, 

A trust drowned and dronkennesse, 
And health full of maladie. 

And charitie full of envie. 

And anger full of aboundaunce, 

And a greedie suffisaunce, 

Delight right full of heavinesse, 

And dreried full of gladnesse. 


Bitter sweetncsse and sweet erronr, 

Right evill savoured good savour. 

Sin that pardon hath ^within. 

And pardon spotted without sin, 

A paine also it is joyous, 

And fellonie right pitous. 

Also play that selde is stable. 

And stedfast right mevable, 

A strength weiked to stond upright, 

And feeblenosse full of might, 

Witte unavised, sage foHie, 

And. Joy full of tourmentrie, 

A laughter it is weeping aie. 

Rest that travailefeh night and daie, 

Also a sweete Hell it is, 

And a sorrowfull Paradis, 

A pleasaunt gaile and easie prisoun, 

And full of froste summer seasoun. 

Prime temps full of frostes white. 

And May devoid of all delite, 

With seer braunclies, blossoms ungrene, 
And new fruit filled with winter tene, 

It is a slowe may nat forbeare, 

Ragges ribaned with gold to weare. 

For also well woll love be sotte 
Under ragges as rich rocliette. 

And eke as well by amorettes 

In. mourning blacke, as bright burnettes, 

For none is of so niokell prise, 

Ne no man founden so wise, 

Ne none so high of parage, 

Ne no man found of witte so sage. 

No man so hardie ne so wight, 

Ne no man of so mokell might, 

None so fulfilled of bounto. 

That he with love may daunted be J 
All the woi’lde lioldeth this way, 

Love maketh all to gone misway. 

But it be they of evill life^ 

Whom genius cursed man and wife, 

That wrongly werke againe nature. 

None such I love, ne have no cure 
Of such as loves servaunts beene, 

And woll nat by my counsaile fleene, 

For I ne preise that loving, 

Wherthrough man at the last ending 
Shall call hem wretches full of wo. 

Love greveth horn and shendeth so j 
But if thou wolt well love eschew, 

For to escape out of his mew, 

And make all whole the soixow to slake, 
No better counsaile maiest thou take. 
Than thinke to fleen well ywis. 

May nought helpe els : for wite thou thi% 
If thou flye it, it shall flye thee, 

Follow it, and followen shall it thee.** 

n*AMAUNT. 

When I had heard Reason sain, 

Whiche had spilt her speech in vain : 

“ Dame ** (sayd I) I dare well say 
Of this avaunt me well I may 
That from your schoole so deviaunt 
I am, that never the more avaunt 
Right nought am I through your doctrine, 
I dull under your discipline, 

I wote no more than wist ever 
To me so confcrarie and so fer 
Is everie thing that ye me lere, 

And yei I can it all by paxcuere s 
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lierte thereof right nought, 

It is so \Trittn im my thought, 

And Jecpp giM^eii it is so tender 
That all hy Jitrti* I ran it render, 

And rede it O’^ or comnunudy, 

But to Illy selfe lewdest iiiii I. 

But sitli ye love discriven so 
And lacke and preiso it hotiie two 
Betineth it into this letter. 

That I may thinkc on it the hettor : 

Foi* I heard never defined hei*e, 

And wiliully i would it lere.’’ 

KAi'^orrN. 

If love he S(‘arclu d well and sought 
It is a sieheiu Mse of tin* tlnnight 
Annexed and knedde Intwixt twoine, 

With male and feiiiale with o elndne. 

So freely that hitnh th, t they nhll twinne, 
Wheder so thereof tin \ lese or winne : 
d’hi' rooto spnngi'th through hot hreunmg 
Into disordiuate ch ‘^iring, 

For to kisseri and embrace, 

Aral at hir lust them to solace, 

Of other thing love reteheth nought 
But settcth hir Inwte and all hir thought. 
More for di-iectatioun 
Than any proereatioun 
Of other fruit hy engendrure : 

Which love, to God is not pleasure, 

For of hir body fruit to gi t 
Tiiojr yevG no force, they are so set 
Upon delight to play in fere. 

And some have also this inanere, 

To fainen hem for love seke. 

Such love I preise not at a Icke. 

For paramours they doe but faine, 

To love truely they disdaino, 

They falsen ladies traitorously, 

Ami swerne hem othes utterly. 

With many a leasing, and many a fable. 
And all the finden dcceivahlc. 

And when they lian hir lust getteu 
The hoto ernes they all forj etton ; 

Women the liarine huyeti full sore : 

But men tlius thinkeii evermore. 

The ia&se hiirme is, so mote I thee. 

Deceive them, than deceived be. 

And namely Vrliere tlu‘y nc may 
Fiiide none other meane way : 

For I wote well in soothfastnesse. 

That who doeth non his businesse 
With any woman for to dele, •• 

For any lust that he may fele. 

But if it be for cngendiure. 

He doth trespasse I \ou ensure : 

For he should setten all his will 
To getten a likely thing him till. 

And to sustaine, if he might, 

And keepe forth hy Kindcs right 
His ownc likenesse and semblable : 

For because all is comunpable 
And iaile should succession 
No were there generation. 

Our sectes sterile for to save. 

Whan father or mother arn in grave, 

Her children should, whan they been dead. 
Full diligent been in hir stead 
To use that worke on such a wise. 


That one may through another rise. 
Therefore set Kinde therein delight, 

For men therein should hem delight. 

And of that deede he not erke, 

But ofte sithes haunt that w'erke : 

For none would draw thereof a draught 
Ne were delight, which hath hem caught. 
This had subtill dame Nature : 

For none goeth right I thee ensure 
Ne hath entent hoole no perfite. 

For hir desire is for delite, 

The which fortened crease and eke 
The play of love, for oft seeke 
And thrall hem selfe they be so nice 
Unto the prince of cverie vice : 

For of each sinne it is the roote 
Unlefull lust, though it he soote. 

And of all evill the racine, 

As Tullius can determine. 

Which in his time was full sage. 

In a hooke he made of age, 

Where that more he praiseth Elde 
Though he be crooked and unwelde, 

And more of commendatioun, 

Than youth in his discriptioun : 

For youth set bothe man and wife 
In all perill of soule and life, 

And perill is, but men have grace. 

The perill of youth for to pace. 

Without any death or distresse. 

It is so full of wildncsse, 

So oft it doeth shamo and domage 
To him or to his linage, 

It leadeth man, now up now doun 
In mokell dissolutioun, 

And maketh him love evill companie, 
And lead his life disrulilie. 

And halt him payd with none estate 
Within him&elfe in such debate, 

He chaungeth purpose and entent. 

And >alte into some covent. 

To liven after Iiir emprise, 

And leeseth freedome and fraunchise. 
That nature in him had set. 

The which againe he may not get, 

If he there make his mansion. 

For to abide profession. 

Though for a time his herte absent 
J t may not faile, he shah repent. 

And eke abide thilke day. 

To leave his abite, and gone his way. 
And leaseth his worship and his name, 
And dare not come againe for shame, 
But all his life ho doth so mourne, 
Because he dare not home retourne, 
Freedome of kinde so lost hath he 
That never may I’ecured be, 

But that if God him graunt grace 
That he may, er he hence pace, 

Conteine under obedience 
Thimugh the vertiie of patience. 

For youth set man in all follie. 

In unthrift and in ribaudrie, 

In ieeherie, and in outrage, , 

So oft it chaungeth of courage. 

Youth glnneth oft suche bargaine. 

That may not endo without paine. 

In great perill is set youthhede 
Delight so doeth his hridell lede, 

Delight this hangeth, drede thee nought, 
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And tellen her erlicli and iate 

That Death stondeth armed at her gate : 

Tlian bring they to her remcmbraunce 
The folly deedes of her enfanneo, 

"Which causeii her to mourne in iao 
T hat youth hath her beguiled so 
Which sodainly away is hasted, 

She weeped the time that she hath wasted. 
Complaining of the pi*etcrittc. 

And the present, that iiat abitte. 

And of her olde vanitee 

That but aforno her she may see. 

In the future some succour, 

To leggon her of her dolour 
To graunt her time of repentamice, 

For her shines to doe peiiauiiee, 

And at the last so hoi* govexmo 
To winne the joy that is eteiaie. 

Fro which goe hackeward ;youth he mad© 

In yanitio to drowne and wade. 

For present time ahideth nought. 

It is more swift than any thought, 

So little while it doth endure 
That there n’is compte ne measure. 

“ But how that ever the game go 
Who list to love joy and mirth also 
Of love, he it ho or she, 

Hie or lowe who it he. 

In fruito they should hem delite, 

Hir part they may not else <iuite. 

To save hem selfe in honeste, 

And yet full many one I see 
Of women, soothly for to same. 

That desire and would faino 
The play of love, they be so wilde 
And not covet to go with cliiide: 

And if with childe they he perchaunce, 

They well it hold a groat mischaunce, 

But whatsoever woe they fele, 

They well not plaine, but concole. 

But if it be any fool© or nice, 

In whome that shame hath no justice. 

For to delight each one they draw. 

That haunt this worke both hio and law. 

Save such that arn worth right nought. 

That for money woU be bought, 

Such love I preise in no wise. 

Whan it is gi\ en for covetise ; 

I praise no woman, though she he wood 
That yevetli her selfe for any good 
For little should a manne tell 
Of her, that will her bodie sell. 

Be she maide, he she wife. 

That quick© woll sell her by her life. 

How iaire chere that ever she make. 

He is a wretch I undertake 

That loved such one, for sweete or soure, 

Though she him called her parauioure. 

And laugheth on him, and inaketh him feast, 
For certainly no suehe beast 
To be loved is not worthie 
Or beare the name of Druerie, 

Hone should her please, hut he wer wooo. 
That woll dispoile him. of liia good : 

Yet nathelesse I woll not say 
That she for solace and for play. 

May a jewel! or other thing 
Take of her loves free yoving ; 

But that she asko it in no wise. 

For drede of shame or covetise. 
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And slie of liers may him certaine 
Without slaundcr jev«n ac^aine, 

And joyne liir Iicartn toghlier 80 
In love, and take* and also. 

Trow not that 1 hem tvmne, 

When in Iiir kav there is no siime, 

I woll tliat they tof^ethm* 

And doije all that they han ado. 

As curte«5 ahonld and dehonaire, 

And in liir Ioi,c herf‘n hem taire, 
Without vice, both In* and she, 

So that ahvay in hontste, 

Fro folly Lo'v<; to keepe la'in elere 
That hivnneth lu rfes v\itli his fere, 

And that hir love in any uase. 

Be devoide of co\(rtise. 

Good love should engendred he 
Of true herte, ^teree, 

And not of sueii as set hir thought 
To have hir lust, and t Is* nought: 

So are they caught in Loves lace, 

Truly for bodily solace, 

Fleshly (loliglitc is so }»resent 
With thee, that set all thme eiitent, 
Without more, what should I gloso. 

For to get and have the rose, 

Which maketli thee so mate and wood 
That thou desiis st non* other good ; 

But thou art not an inch the nerre. 

But ever ahidtst in sorrow and werre. 
As in thy iacc- it is &t one, 

It maketh thee both pale and leone, 

Thy might, thy v eriue goetli away ; 

A sorry guest (in good fa}) 

Thou liarbourest iu thine iune 
The god of love whan tliou let inne : 
Wherefore I read thou sliette him out. 
Or he shall greve thee out of dout. 

For to tliy profite it woll tourne. 

If he no more with thee sojouruc. 

In great mischiefe and sorrow sonken, 
Ben hertes, that of love aru dronken, 

As thou poravciituro know^en shall, 
When thou hast lost the tunc all, 

And spent thy thought in idlenesse, 

In waste, and lustinesse : 

If thou raaiest live the time to see 
Of love for to de!n ered bee. 

Thy time thou shalt be\\ccx>e sore 
The which iiev<:r thou majost restore: 
For time lost, as men ina} see. 

For nothing may recovertd bee, 

Asid if thou scape, jet at last. 

Fro Love that hath thee so fast 
Kintte and boundeii in his lace, 

Certain 0 I hold it but a grace. 

For many one as it is seine 
Have lost, and sjient also in vcine 
In his servise wdthout succour 
Bodle and soule, good, and ti'casour. 
Wit, and strength, and eke riche&se. 

Of which they had never redresse.” 

Camant, 

Thus taught and preached hath Reason, 
But Love spilte ht‘r sermon, 

That was so imped in my thought. 

That her doctrine I set at nought, 
xknd yet iie sajd she never a dele. 

That I ne understood it wele, 


Word by word the matter all, 

But unto Love I was so thrall, 

Which calleth over all his praie, 

He chaseth so my thoughr aie, 

And holdeth mine herte under his jele, 

As trustie and true as any stele : 

So that no devotion 
Ne had I in the sei'raon 
Of dame Reason, ne of her rede 
I tookc no sojour in mine hede. 

For all yedc out at one ere 
That in that other she did lere, 

Fully on me she lost her lore 
Her speech me greeved wonder sore. 

That unto her for ire I said 
For anger, as I did abraid : 

« Dame, and is it your will algate, 

That I not love, but that I hate 
All men, as ye me teach, 

For if I doe after your speach, 

Sitli that you seine love is not good, 

Than must I nedes say with mood 
If I it leve, in hatred aie 
Liven, and voide love awaie, 

From me a sinfull wretch, 

Hated of all that tctch, 

I may not go none other gate, 

For either must I love or hate, 

And if I hate men of new*’, 

More than love it w oil me rew, 

As by your preching seemetli mee, 

For love nothing ne praiseth thee : 

Ye yeve good counsaiie sikerly 
That precheth me all day, that I 
Should not loves lore alow'e, 

He were a foole woulde you not trowe I 
In speech also ye han me taught, 

Another love that knowne is naught 
Which I have heard you not repreve, 

To love each other by your leve, 

If ye would diffine it mee, 

I would gladly hero to see. 

At the least if I may lei'e 
Of sundrie loves the manere/* 

haison, 

Certes friend, a foole art thou 
Whan that thou nothing w ilt allow 
That I for thy profite say : 

Yet woll I say thee more in fay. 

For I am readie at the leest. 

To accomplish thy request, 

But I not where it w'oll availe, 

In vaine peraventure I shall travaile ; 
Love there is in sundrie wise, 

As I shall thee here devise. 

For some love lefull is and good, 

I meane not that which maketh thee wood, 
And biungeth thee in many a fitte, 

And ravi^ieth fro thee all tliy witte, 

It is so marvailous and queint, 

With such love be no more aquaint. 

COMMENT RAISON DIPPINIST AMITIE. 

" Love of friendship also there is 
Which maketh no man done amis. 

Of will kaitte betwixt two. 

That woll not breake for wele ne wo. 
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Which long is likely to contuiie, 

Whan will and goods been in commune. 
Grounded by Gods ordinauiice, 

Hoole without discordaunce. 

With hem holding commaunco 
Of all her good in eharite, 

That there be none exceptioun. 

Through chaunguig oi ententidun. 

That each helpe other at her nede. 

And wisely hele both word and dede. 

Time of meaning, devoide of slouth, 

For wit is nought without trouth ; 

So that the tone dare all his thought 
Saine to his friexid, and spare nought. 

As to him&elfe without dreding. 

To be discovered by wreiyng, 

For glad is that conjunction. 

Whan there is none suspection. 

Whom they would prove 

That true and perfito weren iu love : 

For no man may be amiable. 

But if he be so firme and stable. 

That fortune change him not ne blinde, 

But that his friend alway him finde, 

Both poore and riche in o state ; 

For if his friend through any gate, 

Woll complaine of his poverte, 

He should not bide so long, till he 
Of his helping him require, 

For good deed done through praiere 
Is sold aijd bought too deere ywis 
To herte that of great valour is. 

For herte fulfilled of gentlenesse. 

Can evill demeane his distresse. 

And man that worthy is of name, 

To asken often hath great shame. 

A good man brenneth in his thought. 
For shame when he asketh ought, 

He hath great thought, and dredeth aie 
For his disease when he shall praie 
His friend, least that he warned be 
Till that he preve his stabilitie : 

But when that he hath founden one 
That trustie is and true as stone, 

And assayed him at all, 

And found him stedfast as a wall, 

And of his friendship be certaine, 

He shall him shew both joy and paine, 

And all that he dare thiuke or say, 
Without shame, as ho well may. 

For how should he ashamed be. 

Of such one as I told thee ? 

For whan ho wote his secret thought. 

The third shall know thereof light nought, 
For twey in number is bet than three, 

In everie counsaile and secree : 

Bepreve he dredeth never a dele, 

Who that beset his wordes wele, 

For everie wise man out of drede, 

Can keepe his tongue till he see iiedc. 

“ And fooles cannot hold hir tongue, 

A fooles bell is soone rouge. 

Yet shall a true friend doe more 
To helpe his fellow of his sore. 

And succour him whan he hath need 
In all that he may done indeed. 

And gladder that he him pleaseth 
Than his felowe that he easeth, 

And if he doe not his request, 

He shall as inuche him molest 


As his felowe, for that he 
May not fulfill his volmite 
Fully, as he hath required ; 

If both the hertes love hath Jfired 
Joy and woe they shall depart. 

And take evenly each his part, 

Halfe his annoy he shall have aie. 

And comforte what that he may, 

And of this blisse part shall he. 

If love woll departed be. 

“ At?d whilom of this uuitie 
Spake Tullius in a ditie, 

And should maken his request 
Unto his friend, that is honest. 

And he goodly should it fulfill, 

But it the more were out of skill, 

And otherwise not graunt thereto. 

Except onely in causes two. 

« If men his fx*iend to death would drive 
Let him be busie to save his live. 

" Also li men wolleii hem assaile, 

Of his worship to make him fiiile 
And hindren him of his renomi, 

Let him with full ententiouii, 

His dever done in each degree 
That his friend ne shamed be. 

^ In this two case with bis might, 
Taking no keepe to skill nor right. 

As farre as love may him excuse. 

This ought no manne to refuse. 

Tins love that 1 have told to thee 
Is nothing contrarie to mee. 

This woll I that thou follow wele, 

And leave the other everie dele, 

This love to vertue all attendeth. 

The tother fooles blent and shendeth, 

Another love also there is. 

That is contrarie unto this, 

Which desire is so constrained 
That is but will fained ; 

Away fro trouth it doth so varie 
That to good love it is contrarie ; 

For it maymeth in many wise 
Sicke hertes with covetise ; 

AH in winning and in profite, 

Such love setteth his delite : 

This lore so hangeth in hilaunce 
That if it lese his hope perehaunce. 

Of lucre, that he is set ixpon, 

It woll fade, and quench anon, 

Foi’ no man may be amorous, 

Ne in his living vertuous. 

But he love more in mood 

Men for hem selfe than for hir good i 

For love that profite doth abide, 

Is false, and hideth not in no tide. 

Love commeth of dame Fortune, 

That little while woll contuiie. 

For it shall chaungen wonders soone. 
And take eclips as the Moona 
Whan she is from us let 
Through Earth, that betwixt is set 
The Sunne and hei-, as it may fall. 

Be it in partie, or in all ; 

The shadow maketh her beames merke 
And her homes to shew derke, 

That pai't where she hath lost her light 
Of Phebus fully, and the sight, 

Till whan the shadow is orerpwt, 
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She is enlumined againc as fast, 

Through tho hriglitncsso of the sun heames 
That yeyeth to her againe her leames : 
That love is right of such nature. 

Now is faire, and now obscure. 

Now bright, now clipsy of inauere. 

And %vhi!om climme, ami whilom cloro, 
Assoone as poyerte ginnoth tahe. 

With mantell and weedes hlake 
Hidctli of love the light awa}'’. 

That into night it tourneth day. 

It may not see richesse shine. 

Till the hiache shadowes fine. 

For whan ricliesse fohincth bidght 
Love recovereth ajen his light, 

And whan it faileth, he well flit. 

And as she grceveth, so groeveth it. 

“ Of this love heare what I saie : 

The riche raen arc loved aie. 

And namely tho that sparand beene. 

That woU not wash hir liertos cleeno 
Of the filth, nor of tho vice 
Of gi’cody brcnning avarice. 

Tho rich man full fond is ywis, 

That weneth that he loved is, 

If that his herto it innleratood. 

It is not he, it is his good, 

He may well woten in his thought, 

His good is loved, and he right nought : 
For if ho be a niggard t‘ke, 
hlen would not set by him a Iche, 

But haton him, this is the sooth, 

Lo what profite his cattidl dooth. 

Of every man that may him see, 

It getteth him nought but enraitce : 

But he amend himselfe of that vice. 

And know liimselfc, he is not wise. 

Cortes lie should aye friendly be. 

To get him lovo also been free. 

Or else ho is not wise no sage 
No more than is a goto ramage. 

That ho not loveth, his deede proveth, 
Whan he his richesso so well loveth, 

Tnat he well hide it aie and spare. 

Ills poore friends seene forlare 
To keepen aie his purpose 
Till for drede his eycn close. 

And till a wicked death him take 
Him had lover asumhu’ .shake. 

And let all his liinrnes asunder rive. 

Than leave his riehossc in his live ; 

He thinketh to pait it with no man, 
Certaine no love is in him than : 

How should love with him he, 

Whan in his lierte is no pito i 
That ho trespasseth wx'll I wnte, 

For each man Lnowoth ids estate, 

For well him ought to be reproved 
That loveth nought, ne is not loved. 

** But sith we arn to Fortune comen. 
And hath our sermon of her nomeii, 

A w’onder will I tell thee now, 

Thou hardest never such one I trow ; 

1 n'ot wliere thou me leven shall. 

Though soothfastnesse it bo all. 

As it is written, and is sooth 
That unto men more profite dooth 
The frow'ard Fortune and contraire. 

Than the swote and debonaire : 

And if they think© it is doutahle. 


It is through argument provable. 

For the debonaire and soft 
Falseth and beguileth oft. 

For lich a mother she can cherish 
And milken as doth a norice, 

And of her good to him deles 
And yeveth him part of her jeweles, 

With great riches and dignitie. 

And hem she hoteth stabilitie. 

In. state that is not stable. 

But changing aie and variable. 

And feedeth him with glorie vaine, 

And worldly blisse none certaine. 

Whan she him setteth on her whele, 

Than w'ene they to be right wxle. 

And in so stable state wdthall 
That never they wene for to fall, 

And when they set so high to be, 

They wene to have in certainte 
Of heartly friendes to great numbre, 

That nothing might hir state encombx’e, 
They trust hem so on everie side, 

Wening with hem they would abide, 

In everie perill and miachaunce 
Without chaunge or variaunce, 

Both of cattell and of good, 

And also for to spend hir blood. 

And all hir members for to spill 
Onely to fulfill hir will, 

They maken it whole in many wise 
And hoteii hem hir full serviso 
How sore that it doe hem sraert. 

Into hir very naked short, 

Herte and also hole they yeve, 

For the time that they may live. 

So that with hir fiatterie. 

They maken fooles glorifie 
Of air wordes speaking. 

And ban chore of a rejoysing, 

And trow them as the Evangile, 

And it is all falshode and gile. 

As they shall afterward see, 

Whan they arn full in poverte, 

And ben of good and cattell bare. 

Than should they seene who friendes ware, 
For of an hundred certainly, 

Nor of a thousand full scarcely, 

Ne shall they finde unnethes one. 

Whan povertie is commen upon. 

For thus Fortune that I of toll, 

With men whan her lust to dwell, 
hlaketh hem to lese hir conisaunee, 

And nourisheth liem in ignoraunce. 

But frow'ard Fortune and perverse, 
When high estates she doth reverse. 

And makoth hem to tumble doune 
Off her whele with sodaine tourne, 

And from her riehesse doth hem file, 

And plungeth hem in povertie, 

As a stepmother envious. 

And layeth a plaister dolorous, 

Unto hir liertes wounded egre. 

Which is not tempered with vinegre, 

But with povertie and indigence. 

For to shew by experience, 

That she is Fortune verilie 
In whome no man should affie. 

Nor in her yeftes have fiaunee. 

She is so full of variaunce, 

“ Tims can she maken hye and lowe, 
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Whan they from richesse am tllro^\e, 
Fully to knoweii -without uere 
Fx’iend of effect, and friend of chore 
And which in love weren true and stable. 
And which also iveren variable, 

Aftex’ Fortune hir goddesse. 

In povei’tie, eithei* in idchesse, 

For all that yeveth here out of drede, 
Unhappe beareth it indeede, 

For inlortune let not one 
Of friendcs, whan Fortune is gone, 

I meane tho friendes that woll he 
Anone as entreth poverte. 

And yet they woll not leave hem so. 

But in each place where they go 
They call hem wi’etch, seoiuie and blame. 
And of hir mishappe hem diffame. 

And namely such as in richesse, 
Pretendeth most of stablenesse 
Whan that they saw hem set on loft. 

And weren of hem succoured oft, 

And most iholpe in all hir need : 

But now they take no manor heed. 

But saine in voice of flattei’ie. 

That now appeareth hir follie. 

Over all where so they fare, 

And sing, Go farewell felde fare. 

“ All such friendes I beshrew, 

For of true there be too few, 

But soothfast friendes, what so betide. 

In every fortune wolien abide. 

They han hir hertes in such noblesse 
That they nill love for no richesse. 

Nor for that Fortune may hem send 
They wolien hem succour and defend, 
And ehaunge for softe ne for sore ; 

For who his friend lovetli evermore 
Though men draw sword him to slo. 

He may not hew liir love a two : 

But in case that I shall say, 

For pride and ii’e lese it he may. 

And for reproove by nicete, 

And discovex’ing of privite. 

With tongue wounding, as felon. 

Through vonemous detraction. 

“ Friend in this case will gone his way, 
For nothing grieve him more ne may. 
And for nought else woll he fie, 

If that he love in stabiHtie. 

And certaine he is well begone 
Among a thousand that findeth one : 

For there may be no I'ichesse, 

Ayenst friendship of worthinesse, 

For it ne may so high attaine. 

As may the valour, sooth to saine. 

Of him that loveth true and well. 
Friendship is more than is cattell, 

For friend in court aie better is 
Than penny in purse certis. 

And Fortune mis-happing, 

Whan upon men she is tabling, 

Through misturning of her chaunce. 

And cast hem out of balaiince. 

“ She maketli through her adversite 
Men full clerely for to see 
Him that is friend in existence 
Prom him that is by appearence : 

For infortuue maketh anone. 

To know thy friendes fro thy fone. 

By experience, right as it is, 
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The which is more to pi’ai'^e yw is, 

Than in much richesse and treasour. 

For more deepe profite and valoui’, 

Povertie, and such adversitie 
Before, thaxi doth prosj)eritie, 

For that one yoveth conisaunce. 

And tlie tothor ignoraunce. 

And thus in povertie is indeed 
Trouth declared fro falshede. 

For faint friendes it woll declare, 

And true also, what way they fare. 

For whan he was in his richesse, 

These fiiendes full of doublenc .se 
Offred him in many wise 
Heide and body, and service. 

What wold ho tlian have you to have aought, 
To knowen openly hir thought, 

That he now liath so clei*el;y seen ? 

The lasso beguiled he should have been. 

And he had than perceived it, 

But ricliesse ifiold not let him wit ; 

Well moi'e avauntage doetli him than, 

Sith that ho maketh him a wise man, 

The great mischief that he perceiveth 
Than doetli richesse that him deceivetli : 
Richesse rich no maketh nought 
Him that on treasour set his thought, 

For richesse stont in suffisaunce. 

And nothing in aboundaunce : 

For suffisaunce all oiif'ly 
Maketh menne to live xichly. 

“ Fob he that hath mitches tweinc, 

Ne value in his demeine, 

Liveth more at ease, and more is inch, 

Than doetli he that is chich, 

And in liis barne hath sooth to saine. 

An hundred mavis of wheat graine, 

Though he be chapman or marchaunt; 

And have of gold many besaunt ; 

For in getting he hath such w o. 

And in the keeping drede also, 

And set evermore his busine&se 
For to encrease, and not to lesse. 

For to augment and multiply. 

And though on heapes that lye him by. 

Yet never shall nnike his riehesfae, 

Assetli unto bis greedinesse ; 

But the poore that retebeth nought. 

Save of his livelode in lus thought, 

Which that he getteth with his travaile. 

He dredeth nought that it shall faile. 

Though he have little worldes good, 

Meate and drinke, and easie food. 

Upon his travailo and living, 

And also suffisaunt clothing. 

Or if in sickenesse that ho fall. 

And loath meat and drinke withall. 

Though he have not his meat to buy. 

He shall bethinke bim hastely. 

To put bim out of all daungeie. 

That he of meat hath no mistere. 

Or that he may with little eke 
Be founden, while that he is seke, 

Or that men shull him borne in hast. 

To live till his sickenesse be past, 

To some maisoiidewe beside, 

He cast nought what shall him betide, 

He thinketh nought that ever ho sliall 
Into any sickenesse fall. 
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And though it fall, as it may he 
That all hetime spare shall he 
As TOokell as shall to him suffice, 

While he is sicke in any wise, 

He doeth for that he woll be 
Content with his poverte 
Without neede of any man, 

So much in little lia\ e he can. 

He is apaide with his fortune. 

And for he nil! be importune 
Unto no wight, ne onerous, 

Nor of hir goodnesfte covetous : 

Therefore he spareth, it may well been, 

His poore estate for to susteen. 

Ob if him lust not for to spare. 

But suffereth forth, as not yet ware, 

At last it happeneth, as it may 
Right unto his la&te day, 

And take the world as it would he : 

For over in herte thinkcth he 
The sooner that Death him slo. 

To paradise the sooner go 
He shall, there for to live in blisse 
Where that he shall no good misse : 

Thider he hopeth God. sliail him send 
After this wretched lives end. 

Fythagoras himselfe rehearses 
In a booke that the Guide Verses 
Is cleped, for the nohiiite 
Of the honourable dite : 

* Than whan thou goest thy body fro, 

Free in the ayre tliou shalt up go 
And leaven ail huraanitie. 

And purely live in. deitie. 

He is a foole witliouten wei-e 
That troweth have his couutrey here.* 

In y earth is not our countrey, 

That may these clarkes seine and sey 
In Boece of Consolation 
Where it is maked mention 
Of our countrey plaino at the eie, 

By teaching of philosophie. 

Where lewd men might lore wit. 

Who so that would tranalatcn it. 

If he be such that can well live 
After his rent, may him yev'e, 

And not desiretli more to have, 

Than may fro povertie him save. 

A wise man saied, as we may seen, 

Is no man wretched, hut he it ween, 

Be ho king, knight, or ribaude. 

And many a riband is merrie and baude, 

That swinketh, and beareth both day and night 
Many a burthen of great might, 

The which doeth him lasse offence. 

For he auffreth in patience : 

They laugh and daunce, trippe and sing. 

And lay nought up for hir living, 

But in the taverne all dispendeth 
The winning that God hem sendeth ; 

Than goeth he fardels for to beare, 

With as good chore as he did eare ; 

To swinke and travaile he not fainetli, 

For to robben he disdaineth. 

But right anon, after his swinke. 

He goeth to taveiiie for to drinke : 

All these are ricli in abouu dance. 

That can thus have suffisance 
Well more than can an usurex'e. 


As God well knoweth, without were. 

For an usurer, so God me see, 

Shall never for richesse riche hee, 

But evermore poore and indigent, 

Scarce, and greedy in his entent. 

** For sooth it is, whom it displease, 
There may no marchaunt live at ease, 

His herte in such a were is set 
That it quicke brenneth to get, 

Nc never shall, though he hath gotten, 
Though he have gould in garners yeten, 
For to be needy he dredeth sore ; 
Wherefore to getten more and more 
He set his herte and ins desire ; 

So hote he brenneth in the fire 
Of covetise, that maketh him w^ood 
To purchase other mennes good ; 

He underfongetli a great paine, 

That undertaketh to drinke up Same ; 

For the more he drinketli aie 

The more he leaveth, the sooth to say ; 

Thus is thurst of false getting, 

That last ever in coveting, 

And the anguish and distresse 
With the fire of greedines&e ; 

She fightetli with him aie, and striveth, 
That his herte asunder riveth, 

Such greedinesse him assailetli, 

That when he most hath, most he faileth. 

^ Phisitions and advocates 
Gone right by the same yates, 

They sell hir science for winning, 

And haunt hir craft for great getting : 

Hir winning is of such sweetnesse, 

That if a man fall in sicknesse, 

They are full glad, for hir encrease : 

For by hir wdll, without lease, 

Everich man shoulde be seeke, 

And though they die, they set not a leeke ; 
After whan they the gould have take. 

Full little care of hem they make ; 

They would that fortie were sicke at ones. 
Yea two hundred, in flesh and bones, 

And yet two thousand, as 1 gesse, 

For to encreasen. hir richesse. 

They woU not worchen in no wise. 

But for lucre and covetise, 

For physicke ginneth first by (phy) 

The phisition also soothiy, 

And sithen it goeth fro fie to fie, 

To ti’ust on hem it is follie, 

For they n’ill in no manner gree. 

Doe right nought for chan tee. 

Eke in the same sect are set 
All tlxo that preachen for to get 
Worships, honour, and richesse. 

Hir hertes am in great distresse, 

That folke live not holily. 

But aboven all specially, 

Such as preachen vaine glorie 
And toward God have no memorie, 

But forth as ipocrites trace. 

And to hir soules death purchace 
And outward shewing holynesse, 

Though they be full of cursednesse, 

Nor lyche to the apostles twelve. 

They deceive other and hem selve ; 
Beguiled is the guiler than. 

For preaching of a cursed man 
Though to other may profite 
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mite ; 

And therefore she woll hate him ever ; 

DL 

For he w oil gather no ti’easore. 

mrt: 

He hath her wrathe for ev ermore ; 

I’eacbino; 

He agilte her never in other caas. 

lis teaching. 

Lo here all hooly his trespas. 

Linple take. 

She sayeth well, that this other day 

loi*y shake. 

He asked her leave to gone the way 

ise preach ours. 

That is cleped too much yeving, 

h in hir tours 

And spake full faire in his i^raying : 

fast shet, 

But whan he prayed her, poore was he. 

lerte set : 

Therefore sho w'arned him the entre, 

e drede, 

Ne yet is he not thriven so 

; is nede. 

That he hath getten a pennie or two. 

t bind 

That quietly is his owne in hold : 

the wind : 

Tims hath Bicliesse us all told. 

Qeed ware. 

And whan Bichesse us this recorded. 

)lke forfare, 

Withouten her we been accorded. 

cold quake ; 

And we finde in our accordaimce. 

hero! take ; 

That False Semhlaunt and Abstinaunee, 

a assaiieth, 

With all the folko of hir battaile 

e travaileth ; 

Shull at the hinder gate as&ailo, 

winiie richesse. 

That Wicked Tongue hath in keeping. 

in distre&se, 

With his Normans full of jangling, 

;r fast. 

And with hem Courtesie and Largesse, 

it at the last : 

That sluill shew hir liardynesse, 

lie and live. 

To the old wife that kept so hard 

lertes yeve. 

Faire Welcomming within her ward : 

; is, 

Than shall Delight and Woll Holing 

wis : 

Fond Shame adoune to bring, 

sooth to saine. 

With all her host early and late, 

1 againe. 

They shull assaylen that ilke gate. 

ver all, 

1 Against Drede shall Hardy nesse 

)uld fall, 

Assaile, and also Sikernessc, 

; most good had 

With all the folke of hir leading 

5 tede bestad, 

That never wist what wast slaying. 

3 ure, 

and pure 2 

Fraunchise shall fight and eke Fite, 

inesse 

With Daunger full of eruelte, 

messe, 

Thus is your host ordained wole ; 

)ore none 

Downe shall the castle evei*y dele, 

not one : 

If everiche doe his entent, 

rid unstable, 

So that Venus be present, 

iable. 

Your mother full of vessclage 

i loveth now 

That can inough of such usage ; 

prow. 

Withouten her may no wight speed 

;ervage 

This worke, neither for w'ord ne deed : 

intage ; 

Therefore is good ye for her send. 

ies sell : 

For through her may this woi*ke amend/ 

5 Divell of Hell.” 

« « 

Loudinges, my mother, the gooddes. 

That is my ladie, and my mistres. 

m his entent, 

N’is nat all at my willing. 

ile went, 

Ne doth all my desiring. 

fill, 

Yet can she sometime doen labour. 

lii* will : 

Whan that her lust, in my succour. 

ccorded, 

As my neede is for to atchieve : 

recorded : 

But now I thinkc her not to grieve, 

3 been at one. 

My mother is she, and of ehildhede 

chone. 

I both worship her, and eke drede. 

3 ly 

For who that dredeth sire ne dame, 

auteinly. 

Shall it abie in bodie or name. 

not assaile. 

And uathelesso, yet can w'e 

s battaile. 

Send after her if need he. 

sare, ne knife, 

And were she nigh, she common would, 

and beareth the life. 

I trow that nothing might her hold. 

*ise ywis. 

My mother is of great prowesse. 

n’ted is, 

She hath taiie many a fox'teresse. 

plite. 

That cost hath many a pound er this, 

dispite : 

There I nas not present ywis. 

ed her never. 

And yet men sayd it was my deede, 
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But I come never in that steedo, 

Ne me xie hketli so mote I thee, 

Tliat feuch towex’s been take with mee, 
For why ! Me thinketli that in no wise, 
It may he cleped hut raarchaondise. 

Go buy a courser blacke or white, 

And pay therefore, tlian art thou quite, 
The marcliaunt owetli thee right nought, 
Ne thou him whao thou it bought. 

I woll BOt selling clepe yevmg 
For selling asket'h no guerdoning. 

Here lithe no tlianke, ne no merito. 

That one goeth from that other all quite. 
But this selling is not scmblable : 

Foi’ when Ids horse is in the stable 
Ho may it sell againe parde. 

And wiiinen on it, such happe may be. 
All may the manne not lese ywis, 

For at the least the skimie is his. 

Or else, if it so betide 
That ho wall keepe his horse to ride, 

Yet is he lord aie of his Iiorse : 

But thilko chatfaro is well worse, 

There Venus entermeteth ought, 

For who so such chatfare hath bought, 
IIo shall not worchen so wisely, 

That ho ne shall leso utterly 
Both his monnoy and his chaffare : 

But the sell<‘r of the ware, 

The prise and proflto have shall, 
Certaiiie the bujer shall lose all. 

For he ne can so dere it buy 
To have lordship and full niaistry, 

Ne have power to make letting. 

Neither for yeft ne for preaching, 

That of his chatfare maugre his. 

Another shall have as much ywis. 

If he woll ycve as much as he. 

Of what couiiti*ey so that he be. 

Or for right nought, so happe may, 

If he can flatter her to her pay. 

“ Been then suche marchauntes wise t 
No, but fooles in every wise, 

Whan they huy such thing wilfully, 
There as they lese hir good follily. 

But iiathelesse, this dare I say. 

My mother is not wont to pay, 

For she is neither so foole ne nice, 

To entremete her of such vice. 

But trust well, he shall paie all. 

That I’epcnt of Ids bargaine shall. 

Whan Poverte pat him in distresse, 

All ivere ho sch oiler to Ricliesse, 

That is for me in great yeridng. 

Whan she assenteth to my w sliing. 

But by my mother saint Venus, 

And by her father Saturnus, 

That her engendred by Ids life, 

But nat upon his wedded wife. 

Yet woll I more unto you swere. 

To make this thing the surere. 

Npw by tliat faith, and that heautee 
That I owe to all my brethren free, 

Of which there nhs wight under Heaven 
That can hir fathers names neven. 

So divers and so many there be, 

That with my mother have be prxve. 

Yet woll I sweare for sikcrnes&e. 

The pole of Hell to my witnesae, 


Now drinke I not this eare clarre. 

If that I lye, or forsworne be, 

For of the goddes the usage is, 

That who so him forsweareth amis, 

Shall that yoere drinke no clarre. 

“ Now have I sworne inough parde, 

If I forswcare me than am I lorne. 

But I woll never be forsworne : 

Sith Ricliesse hath me failed here. 

She shall able that trespasse dere. 

At least way but I her harme 
With swerd, or sparth, or gisarme. 

For ccrtes sith she loveth not me. 

Fro tliilke time that she may see 
The castle and the tower to shake, 

In sorrie time she shall awake ; 

If I may gripe a rich man 
I shall so pull him, if I can. 

That he shall in a fewe stoundes, 

Lese all his max'kes, and his poundes.^ 

I shall him make his pence out sling 
But they in his garner spring, 

Our xnaidens shall eke plucke him so, 

That him shall needen feathers mo, 

And make him sell his lond to spend, 

But ho the bet can him defend, 

** PooBE men ban made hir lord of me ; 
Although they not so mightie be. 

That they may feode me in delite, 

I woll not have them in dispite : 

No good man hatetli hem, as I gesse, 

For chinch and feloun is Riches&e, 

That so can chase hem and dispise, 

And hem defoule in sundrie wise ; 

They loven full bette, so God me spede. 
Than doeth the rich chinchy grede, 

And been (in good faith) more stable 
And truer, and more serviable : 

And therefore it sufiiseth me 
Hir good herte, and hir boaute ; 

They ban on me set all their thought. 

And therefore 1 loryote hem nought. 

‘‘ I woll hem bring in great noblesse, 

If that I were god of ricliesse. 

As I am god of love soothly, 

Such ruth upon hir plaint have I ; 
Therefore I must his succour be, 

That painetli him to serven me, 

For if he dj ed for love of this,^ 

Than seemeth in me no love tliere is." 

“ Sir," sayd they, “ sooth is evone dele 
That } e rehearse, and w e v ote w^eie 
Thilke oath to hold is reasonable, 

For it is good and covonable, 

That ye on riche men li.in sworne : 

For, sir, this wote i\ e well beforiie, 

If rich men doen jou homage. 

That is as fooles doen outrage. 

But ye shall not forsworne be, 

Ne let therefore to drinke clarre, 

Or piment maked fresh and new. 

Ladies shnll hem such popir brew. 

If that they fall into her laas. 

That they for woe mow saiiie Alas ! 

Ladies sliullen ever so courteous be, 

That they shall quite j our oath all free ; 
Ne seeketh never other vicaire. 

For they shall speake \\ ith hem so fair© 
That ye shall hold you payd full well, 
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Thougli ye you meddle never a deale. 

Let ladies worcli with hir thinges. 

They shall hem tell so fele tidinges, 

And moove hem eke so many req[uestis 
By flatterie, that not honest is, 

And thereto yeve hem such thankinges. 

What with kissing, and with talkinges, 

That certes if they trowed be, 

Shall never leave hem lond ne fee 
That it n’ill as the mehle fare, 

Of which they first delivered are : 

Now may you tell us all your will. 

And we your hestes shall fulfill. 

But False Semblannt dare not for drede 
Of you, sir, meddle him of tins dede, 

For he sayth that ye been his foe, 

He n’ot, if ye will woreh him woo : 

Wherefore we pray you all, beau sire, 

That ye foryeve him now your ire. 

And that he may dwell as your man 
With Abstinence his deere lemman, 

This our accord and our will now.” 

“ Parfey,” said Love, “ I graunt it you, 

I woll well hold him for my man, 

Now let him come and he forth ran.. 

“ False semhlant,” (quod Love) “ in this wise 
I take thee here to my service. 

That thou our friendes helpe alwaie, 

And hiudreth hem neither night ne daie, 

But doe thy might hem to relieve, 

And eke our enemies that thou grieve, 

Thine be this might, I graunt it thee. 

My king of harlotes shalt thou bee : 

We woll that thou have such honour, 

Certaine thou art a false traitour, 

And eke a theefe ; sith thou were borne, 

A thousand times thou art forsworne : 

But nathelesse in our hearing, 

To put our folke out of doubting, 

I bidde thee teach hem, wost thou how ? 

By some gcnei’all signo now, 

In what place thou shalt fouiiden he. 

If that men had mister of thee. 

And how men shall thee best espie, 

For thee to know is great maistrie. 

Tell in what place is thine haunting.” 

“ Sir I have full divers wonning, 

That I keepe not rehearsed be, 

So that ye would respiten me, 

For if that I tell you the sooth, 

I may have harme and shame both. 

If that ray fellowes wisten it, 

My tales shoulden me he quit. 

For certaine they would hate me, 

If ever I knew liir cruelte. 

For they would over all hold hem still 
Of troth, that is againe hir will. 

Such tales keepen they not here, 

I might eftsoone buy it full dere. 

If I saied of hem any thing. 

That ought displeaseth to hir hearing. 

For what word that hem pricketh or biteth, 

In that word none of hem deliteth, 

All were it gospell the evangile, 

That would reprove hem of hir guile. 

For they are cruell and hautain ; 

And this thing wote I well certain, 

If I speake ought to paire hir loos. 

Your coui't shall not so well be cloos. 


That they ne shall wite it at last : 

Of good men am I nought agast. 

For they woll taken on hem nothing, 

Whan that they know all my nieanmg, 

But he that woll it on him take. 

He woll hiinselfe suspicious make, 

That he his life let covertly, 

In guile and in hypocrisie. 

That me engeiidred and yave fostring.” 

“ They made a full good engendring,” 

(Q,uod Love) “ for who so soothly tell, 

TJiey engendred the Bivell of Hell. 

‘‘ But needely, howsoever it bee” 

^uod Love) I will and charge thee. 

To tell anon thy wonning placis. 

Hearing each wight that in this place is ; 

And what life thou livest also. 

Hide it no longer now. whereto : 

Thou must discover all thy woi’ching, 

How thou servest, and of what thing, 

Though that thou sluxldest for thy sothsaw 
Ben all to beaten and to draw. 

And yet art thou not wont parde, 

But nathelesse, though thou beaten be, 

Thou shalt not bo the first, that so 
Hath for soothsawo &ufire<l w o.” 

Sir, sith that it may liken jou, 

Though that I should be slaine right now 
I shall doen your conirnaundement, 

For thereto have I great talent.” 

Withouton words mo, right than 
False Semblannt his sermon began, 

And saied hem thus in audience, 

Barons, take heed of my sentence, 

That wight that list to have'knowing 
Of False Semblant full of flattering, 

He must in worldly folko him aeke, 

And certes in the cloysters eke, 

I won no where, but in hem tway, 

But not like even, sixhh to say, 

Shortly I w'oll herborow me, 

There I hope best to hulstred be. 

And certainely, sikerest hiding 
Is underneath humblest clothing. 

Religious folke ben full covert, 

Secular iolke ben more apert ; 

But nathelesse, I w'oll not blame 
Religious folke, ne hem diffarae 
In wliat habite that ever they go : 

Religion humble, and true also, 

Woll I not blame, no dispise. 

But I iihll lo\e it in no wise, 

I meane of false religious, 

That stout been, and malicious. 

That w'olicn in an habite go. 

And setten not hir herte thereto. 

Religious folke been all pitoiis, I 

Thou shalt not scene one dxspitous i 

They loven no pride, ne no strife, 

But humbly they w'oil lede hir life, 

With which folko well I never be. 

And if I dwell, I faine me 
I may well in liir habite go, 

But me were lever my iiecke atwo, 

Than let a purpose that I take, 

What coveiiauut that ever I make. 

I dwell with hem that proiide be, 

And full of wiles and subtelte. 

That worship of this world coveiten, 
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And great iiede comien explerten. 

And gone and gadren great pitaunces. 

And pnrcliase hem the acfiuaintannces 
Of men that mightie life may leden, 

And faille hem poore, and hemselfe fcden 
With good iiiorsek delicious, 

And drinken good wine precious. 

And preach ns po\ ert and distresse. 

And hsljen hemselfe great richesbc. 

With wily nettes that they cast. 

It woll come foule out at the last. 

** They hen fro cicane rehgion went, 

They make the world an argument. 

That hath a foule conclubion. 

I have a robe of religion. 

Than am I all religious : 

This argument is all roignom. 

It is not worth a crooked brere, 

Ilabite ne maketh neither monke ne frere. 

But cleanc life and devotion, 

Maketh men of good religion. 

“ Nathelesse, there can none answere, 

How high that ever his head ho shere. 

With rasour whetted never so kene, 

That guile in brannches cutte thurtene. 

There can no wight dintinet it so, 

That he dare say a nor<l thereto. 

“ But what herborow that ever I take. 

Or what .semblnuiit that ever I make, 

I meaiie but guile, and follow that, 

For right no more than Gibbe our cat, 

(That awaiteth mice and rattcs to kiilen) 

ISTe entend I but to beguilen, 

Ne no wight may, by my clothing, 

Weto with what folke is my dwelling, 

Ne be my wordes )et parde, 

So soft and so pleasaunt they be. 

** Behold the deedes that I do, 

But thou be blind thou oughtost so, 

For varie hir wordes fro hir deed, 

They thiiike on guile withouten dreed, 

What maimei* clothing that they weax’e. 

Or what estate that ever they beare, 

Lered or lend, lord or ladie, 

Knight, sciuire, biirgtds, or bailie.’’ 

Right thus while False Semblant sermoncth, 
Eftsooncs Love him aresoneth, 

And brake his tale in his speaking 
As though he had him told ’easing, 
ilnd saicd : « What deviU is that I heare 1 
What folke hast thou us nempned here ? 

May nienne hud rcligioun 
In worldly habitatioun F’ 

Yea, sir, it follow cth nat that they 
Should load a wicked life parfey, 

No not therefore lur soules lese. 

That hem to worldly clothes ehese. 

For certes it were gx’eat pitee ; 

Men may in secular clothes see, 

Florishen holy religioun ; 

Full many a saint in field and toun. 

With many a vii'gine glorious. 

Devout, and full religious, 

Han died, that common cloth aye beren. 

Yet saintes nev erthelebse they woren. 

I could recken jcai many a ten, 

Yea weluigh all these holy women 
That men in churches hery and seke. 

Both maidens, and these wives eke. 

That bareix full many a faire child here, 


Weared alway clothes seculere. 

And in the same dideii they 
That saints weren, and ben alway. 

« The nine thousand maidens dere, 

That beren in Heaven hir cierges clere, 

Of wliicli men rede in ehurcli and sing, 

Were take in secular clothing, 

When they received maiTirdome, 

And wonnen Heaven unto hir home. 

“ Good herte maketh the good thought. 

The clothing yeveth ne revetli nought ; 

The good thought and the worching. 

That maketh the religion flouring, 

There lieth the good religioun. 

After the right ententioun. 

Who so tooke a weathers skin. 

And wrapped a greedy wolfe therein. 

For he should go with lambes white, 

Wenest thou not. he would hem bite I 
Yes : neverthelesse as he were wood 
He would hem wirry, and drinke the blood. 
And well the rather liem deceive. 

For sith they coude nat perceive 
His tregette, and his crueltie, 

They would him follow, altho he flie. 

If there be wolves of such hew, 

Ainonges these apostles new 

Thou, holy church, thou maist be wailed, 

Sith that thy citie is assailed 
Through knightes of thine owne table, 

God wot thy lordship is doiitable : 

If they enforce it to win, 

That should defend it fro within, 

Who might defence ayenst hem make 3 
Without stroke it mote be take. 

Of trepeget or mangonell. 

Without displaying of pensell, 

And if God n'lll done it succoui'. 

But let I'enne in this colour, 

Thou must thy hestes letten bee, 

Than is thei’e nought, but yeold thee. 

Or yeve hem tidbute douteles. 

And hold it of hem to have pees : 

But greater harmo betide thee, 

That they all maister of it bee : 

Well con they scorne thee w-ithall. 

By day stuffen they the wall, 

And ail the night tliey mirien there : 

Nay, tliou planten must els where 
Thine impes, if thou wolt fruit have. 

Abide not there thy selfe to save. 

Bur now peace, here I turne agaiiie, 

I w'oll no more of this thing fame, 

If I might passen me hereby, 

For I might maken you weary; 

But I w'oil lieten you alway. 

To help© your friendes what I may, 

So they w’ollen my company, 

For they been shent all utterly, 

But if so fall, that I be 

Oft with hem, and they wdtli me, 

And eke my lemnian mote they serve. 

Or they shuU not my love deserve, 

Forsoo*th I am a false traitour, 

God judged me for a theefe trechour, 
Forswoi’ue I am, but well nigh none 
Wot© of my guile, till it be done. 

Through me hath many one deth received. 
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That my treget never aperceived. 

And yet receivetb, and shall receive, 

That my falsenesse shall never apperceive : 
But who so doth, if he wise be, 

Him is light good beware of me. 

But so sligh is the aperceiving 
That all to late commeth knowing ; 

For Pi'otlieus that coud him chaunge. 

In every shape homely and straunge, 

Coud never such guile ne treasouii 
As I, for I come never in toun 
There as I might knowen be. 

Though men me both might here and see. 
Full well I can my clothes chaunge, 

Take one, and make another straunge. 
Now am I knight, now chastelainc. 

Now prelate, and now chaplaine, 

Now priest, now clerke, now fostere. 

Now am I maister, now schollere 
Now monke, now chanon, now bally. 

What ever mister man am I. 

“ Now am I prince, now am I page. 

And can by herte eveiy language, 
Sometime am I hoore and old. 

Now am I younge, stoute, and bold. 

Now am I Robert, now Robin, 

Now frere minor, now jacobin, 

And with me followeth my loteby. 

To done me sollace and company. 

That higlit dame Abstinence, and raigned 
In many a queint array faigned. 

Right as it commeth to her liking, 

I fulfill all her desiring. 

Sometime a womans clothe take I, 
Now am I a maid, now lady. 

Sometime I am religious. 

Now like an anker in an bous. 

Sometime am I prioresse, 

And now a nonne, and now abbesse, 

And go through all regiouns, 

Seeking all religiouns. 

“ But to what order that I am s worse, 

I take the straw and beat the corno. 

To jolly folko I enliabite, 

I aske no more but liir habite. 

“ What woll ye more ? in every vdse 
Right as me list I me disguise ? 

'‘Well can I beare me under wede. 
Unlike is my word to my dede, 

Thus make I into my trappes fall 
The people, through my priviledges all, 
That ben in Christondome alive. 

“ I may assoile, and I may shrive. 

That no prelate may let me, 

All folke, where ever they found be : 

I n’ot no prelate may done so. 

But it the pope be, and no mo. 

That made thilke establishing. 

Now is not this a proper thing I 
But were my sleights apperceived 


As I was wont, and wost thou why 2 
For I did hem a tregetry. 

But thereof yeve I a little tale, 

I have the silver and the malt,. 

So have I preached and eke shriven. 
So have I take, so have I yeven, 
Through hir folly, husbond and wife. 
That I lede right a Jolly life. 


Through simplesse of the prelacy, 

They know not all my tiegettry/ 

« But for as much as man and wife 
Should shew hir parish priest hir life 
Ones a yeare, as sa>th the hooke. 

Ere any wight his hoiisel tooke, 

Than have I priviledges large, 

That may of muche thing discharge, 

For he may say right thus pardee : 

« ‘ Sir Priest, in shrift I tell it thee. 

That he to whom that I am shriven, 

Hath me assoyled, and nu* 3 even 
Penaunce soothly for my stn, 

Which that 1 found me guilty in, 

Ne I ne have never entencioii 
To make double confession, 

Ne rehearse eft my shrift to thee, 

0 shrift is right ynough to mee. 

This ought thee suffice wele, 

Ne be not rebell never a dele, 

For certes, though thou haddest it swome^, 

1 wote no priest ne prelate borne 
That may to shrift eft me constraine. 

And if they done I woll me plaine, 

For I wote where to plaino wele. 

Thou shalt not streme me a dele, 

Ne enforce me, ne not me trouble. 

To make ray confession double ; 

Ne I have none affection 
To have double absolution : 

The first is right ynough to mee. 

This latter assoyling quit© I thee, 

I am unbound, what maist thou find 
More of my sinnes me to unbind 2 
For he that might hath in his bond. 

Of all my sinnes me unbond : 

And if thou wolt me thus constrain© 

That me mote nedes oix thee plaine, 

There shall no judge hnperiall, 

Ne bishop, ne officiall, 

Bone judgement on me, for I 
Shall gone and plaino me openly 
Unto my shriftfather new, 

That hight Frere Wolfe untrew. 

And he shall chuse him tor mee, 

For I trow he can hamper thee ; 

But lord he would be wroth witbalL 
If men would him Frere Wolfe call. 

For he would have no patience. 

But done all cruell vengience, 

He would his might done at the leest. 

Nothing spare for Goddes heesfe. 

And God so wise be my succour. 

But thou yeve me my saviour 
At Easter, whan it liketh mee, 

Without preasing more ou thee, 

I woll forth, and to him gone. 

And he shall housell me anone. 

For I am out of thy grutching, 

I keep© not deale with thee nothing,’ 

‘‘ Thus may he shrive him, that forsakoth 
His parish priest, and to me taketh. 

And if the priest woll him refuse, 

I am full ready him to accuse. 

And him punish and hamper so. 

That he his churche shall forgo. 

But who so hath in his feeling 
The consequence of such shriving. 

Shall seene, that priest may never have mighi! 
a 
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To know the conscience aright 
Of him that is under his care ; 

And tins is ajenst holy scripture. 

That biddeth every herde honest 
Have vei') knowing of his beest. 

Blit poore folke that gone by strete, 

That have no gold, nesuranies grete, 

Hem would I let to hir prelates, 

Or let hir pricstes know hir states, 

For to me right nought ^eve 
And why it is, for they lie may. 

They ben so bare, I take no keep**; 

But I woll have the fat sheepe ; 

Let parish priests have the lone, 

I yeve not of hir harme a bene ; 

And if tliat prelates "rixtch it. 

That oughteii w i oth be in Iiix* wit. 

To lese hir fat beastes so, 

I shall j eve hern a sti’oke or two. 

That they shall lesen with force. 

Yea, both lur mitie and hir eroce. 

Tims ^ ape I hern, and have do long. 

My pnviledges ben so strong.” 

False Scmblaiit would lui\e stinted here. 
But Love ne made him no such chere, 

That he was weary of his saw. 

But for to make him glad and faw, 

He said, Tell on mor(‘ specially, 
flow that thou servest untruly. 

“ Tell forth, aa<l shame thee never a dele. 
For as thme habit slieweth wele, 

Thou servest an holj. hermite ” 

Sooth is, but i am but .in hypocrite,"''^ 

‘‘ Thou gotst and prcaeliest po»crt<* ?” 

“ Yea, sir, but Kichesse hath poste.” 

** Thou preachost abstinence also ? ” 

Sir, I w'oll fillen, so mote I go, 

My pauuche, of good meat and wine, 

As should a maister of divine, 

For liow that I me poore faine, 

Yet all poore folke t disdiiiiie. 

“ I LOVE better the acquaintaunce 
Ten times of the king of Fiaunce, 

Than of a poore man ot mild mood, 

Though that his soule be also good. 

“ E'er whan I see beggers <tuaking, 

Naked on niixens all stinking, 

For liunger crie, and eke for cax'e, 

X eiitreoict nut of hir fare, 

They ben so poore, and full of pine. 

They might not ones yeve me a iliiie. 

For they have nothing but hir life. 

What should he yeve that licketh his knife ? 
It is but folly to entremote 
To seeke in houndes ue'^t fat mete . 

Let beare hem to the spittle anoiie. 

But fro me comfort get they none : 

But a rich sicke usiu’ere 
Would I visito and drawneie, 

Him would I comfort and rehete, 

For I hope of his gold to gete, 

And if that wicked Death him have, 

I woll go with iiim in his grave, 

And if there any reprove me. 

Why that I let the poore be, 

Wost thou how I not ascapel 
I say and sweai<' him full I'ape, 

That I’iehe mcni h.in more tetches 
Oi shine, than luin poore wi'ctches. 


1 And ban of counsailo more mistcre, 

I And therefore I would draw hem nere : 

But as great hurt, it may so be, 

Hath a soule in right great poverte, 

As soulo ill great richesse forsooth, 

Albeit that tliey hurten both. 

For richesse and mendicities 
Ben cleped tw^o extreaniities. 

The meaiie is cleped suffisaunce, 

There lietli of vertue the aboundaui.ee 
“ For Salomon full well I wote, 

^ Jn his parables us wrote. 

As it is knowen of man}’’ a wight, 

In his thiiteone chapiter right, 

God thou me keepe for thy poste, 

Fro richesse and mendicite, 

For if a rich man Iiim dresse, 

To thinke too much on richesse, 

His herte on that so ferre is sette. 

That he his creator doth foryette, 

And him that beggeth, w'oll aye greve, 

IIow should I by his word him leve, 

Umietli that he ii’is a miclier, 

Forsworne, or els Goddes Her, 

Thus sayth Salomon sawes. 

“ Ne we find written in no lawes. 

And namely in our Christen lay, 

(Who saith ye, I dare say nay) 

I That Christ, ne his apostles dere, 

I While that they walked in earth here, 

I Were never soone hir bred begging, 

I For they noldon beggen for nothing. 

! And right thus were men wont to teach, 

And m this wise would it i>reach, 

The maisters of divinitie 
Sometime in Paris the eitie. 

And if men would there game appose 
The naked text, and let the glose. 

It might soone assoiled bee, 

For men may well the sooth see. 

That pardie they might aske a thing 
Plaiiiely forth without begging, 

For they weroii Goddes herdes dere, 

And cure of soules hadden here, 

They nolde nothing hegge hir food, 

For after Grist was done on rood, 

With their proper bonds they wn ought, 

.Vnd with tiavaile, and els nought, 

Thej wonnen all hir sustenaimce, 

And Lvtdon forth in hir pcnauuce. 

And the remenaunt jafe away 
To <»thor pooie folkes alway. 

Tltey neither huilden toure ne halle, 

But they in houses small with alle. 

“ A mighty nmn that can and may, 

Should with his bond and body alu.n, 

Wiiiiie him Ins food in labouring. 

If ho ne have rent or such a thing ; 

Although he be religious, 

A ml God to serv^en cuidous. 

Thus mote he done, or do trespaas. 

But if it be in certaine cans. 

That I can rehearse, if mister bee, 

Right well, whan the time I see. 

“ Seeke the booke of Saint Augustine, 

Be it in paper or perchemine, 

There as ho witte of these vvorchings, 

Thou shalt scene that none excusings 
A perfit man no should seeke 
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By wordeSj ne by deedcs eke, 

Although he be religious, 

And God to servcni curious. 

That he ue shall, so mote I go, 

With px'oper iioiids and body also 
Get his food in labouring, 

If he ne have properte of thing. 

Yet should he sell all his substaunce, 

And with his suinke have susteuaunce, 

If he be perfite in bounte ; 

Thus han the bookes told me : 

For he that well gone idelly, 

And useth it aye busily 
To haunten otlier mennes table. 

He is a trechour full of fable, 

Ne he ne may by good reason 
Excuse him by his orison. 

For men belioveth in some gise, 

Ben sometime in Goddes service, 

To gone and purehii&en hir nede. 

Men mote eaten, that is no di*ede, 
And sleepe, and eke do other thing, 

So long may they leave praying. 

« So may they eke hir prayer bllnne, 
While that they werke hir meat to winne, 
Saint Austine woll thereto accord. 

In thilke booke that I record, 

“ Justinian eke, that made lawes. 

Hath thus forbodeii by old sawes : 

•'No mail, up paine to be dead, 

Mighty of body, to beg his bread, 

If he may swinke it for to gete. 

Men should him rather maime or bete. 
Or done of him aperte justice, 

Thau suffren him in such inallice.' 

“ They done not well so mote I go. 
That taken such almesse so, 

But if they have some priviledge, 

That of the paiiie hem woll alledge. 

But how that is, can I not see. 

But if the prince deceived bee, 

Ne I lie wene not sikerly. 

That they may have it rightfully* 

But I woll not determine 
Of princes powex”, ne define, 

Ne by my word comprehend ywis, 

If it so ferre may stretch in this ; 

I woll not entremete a dele, 

But I trow that the booke sayth wele, 
Who that taketli almesses, that bee 
Dew to folke that men may see 
Lame, feeble, weary, and bare, 

Poore, or in such manner care, 

That con winne hem nevermo, 

For they have no power thereto, 

He eateth his owiic dampning, 

But if he lie that made all thing. 

And if ye such a truant find, 

Chastise him well, if ye be kind, 

Bnt they would bate you parcaas, 

If ye fellen in hir laas. 

“ They would eftsoones do yon scathe. 
If that they might, late or rathe, 

For they be not full patient, 

That han the world thus foule blent. 
And weteth well, that God bad 
The good man sell all that he had, 

And follow him, and to poore it yeve : 
He would not therefore that he live, 

I'o servon him in mendience, 




For it was never bis sentence, 

But he bad werken whan that nee<i Is, 

And follow him in geode deedis. 

Saint Panic that loved all holy church, 
He bade the apostles for to wiirch, 

And winnen hir livelode in that ise, 

And liem defended tniandise, 

And said, werketh with your honden. 

Thus should the thing be understonden. 

He nolde ywis have bid hem beggmg, 

Ne sellen gospcll, ne pi’eaelung, 

Least they bei*aft, with liir asking, 

Folke of hir cattcll or of hir xhing. 

For in this world is many a man 
That yeveth his good, for he ne can 
Werne it for shame, or else he 
Would of the asker delivered be, 

And for he him encombreth so, 

He yeveth him good to let him go : 

But it can him nothing jjrofite, 

They lose the yeft and the nierite, 

“ The good folke tlu\t Foule t<* preached, 
Profred him oft, whan he hem tcuchetl, 

Some of hir good in charito, 

But thereof right nothing tooke he, 

But of liis hondc would he gette 
Clothes to wrine him, and his mete.” 

" Tell me than how a man may liven. 

That all his good to pooi'e hath yeven, 

And woll but onely bidde his bodes, 

And never with bonds labour hh iiedes. 

May he do so P Yea sir.” << And how I*® 

Sir I woll gladly tell you : 

Saint Austen saith, a man may be 
In houses that han 5 )roperte, 

As templers and hospitelers, 

And as these chanona regulars. 

Or white monkes, or these blake, 

I well no mo ensamples make. 

And take thereof his susteining, 

For therein lithe no begging, 

But otherwaies not ywis, 

Yet Austen gabbetli not of tins, 

And yet full many a monke labourcth, 

That God in holy church honoureth : 

For wdian hir swinkrug is agone, 

They rede and sing in chmch anone. 

And for there bath ben great discord^ 
As many a wight may beware I’ecord, 

Upon the estate of mcndicience, 

I woll sliortely in your presence, 

Tell how a man may begge at need, 

That hath not whei*ewith him to feed, 
Maugre his fellow'es janglings, 

For soothfastnesse woll none hidings, 

And yet percase I may obey, 

That I to you soothly thus sey. 

Lo here the case especiall. 

If a man be so bestiall, 

That he of no craft hath science. 

And nought desireth ignorence. 

Than may he go a begging yerne. 

Till he somo other craft can Icrne, 

Through which without ixmatiding. 

He may in trouth have his living. 

Or if he may done no labour. 

For elde, or sicknesse, or langour, 

S *2 
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Or for his tender age also. 

Than may he yet a begging go. 

Or if he have peraveiiture. 

Through usage of his nonture. 

Lived over deliciously, 

Than oughten good folk© conienly, 

Hau of ills iiiiBcheefo some pifce, 

And suffren him also, that he 
May gone about and begge his bread. 
That he be not f(»r liongcr dead ; 

Or if he have of craft conning, 

And strength also, and desiring 
To worclien, as he had what, 

But ho find neither this ne that, 

Tli?in may he begge till that he 
Have gotten his nccessite. 

Or if his winning be so lite, 

I That his labour well not a< 3 ,uite 
Sufficiauntly all his living, 

Yet may lie go his brede begging 
Fro dore to dore, he may go ti*ace. 

Till he the remiiaunt may purchase. 

Or if a man would undertake 
Any emprise for to make, 

In the rescous of our lay, 

And it defenden as he may, 

Be it with armes or lottrure, 

Or other convonablo cure. 

If it be so he pooi*c be. 

Than may ho bogge, till that ho 
May hud in trouth for to svvinko 
And got him clothe, moat, and drink© 
Swinke he with Ins iioiides corpoi’ell, 

And not with hoiides espirituell. 

" In all this case, and in serablables, 

If that there beu mo I'easonables, 

He may begge, as I tell you here. 

And eles not in no manere. 

As William Saint Amour would preach. 
And oft would dispute and teach 
Of this matter all openly 
At Paris full solemncly, 

And also God my soule blesso 
As he had in this stedfastnesse 
The accord of the uuiversite 
And of the people, as scemetli me. 

No good man ought it to refuse^ 

Ne ought him thereof to excuse, 

Be wrothe or blithe, who so be, 

For I woll speako, and t(dl it thee, 

All should I die, and bo put doun. 

As was saint Poule in derko jirisoun. 

Or be exiled in this caas 
With wrong, as maister William was. 
That iny mother Hypocrisie 
Banished for her great envie. 

“ My mother fiemed him Saint Amour : 
This noble did suche labour 
To sustene ever the loyalte, 

That he too much agilte me : 

He made a booke, and let it write. 
Wherein his life he did all write. 

And would ache renied begging, . 

And lived by my travciling. 

If I no had rent ne other good. 

What weueth he that 1 were wood 'I 
For labour might me never please, 

I have more will to ben at ease, 

And have well lever, sooth to say, 


Before the people patter and pray. 

And wrie me in my foxerie 
Under a cope of papelardie/’ 

(Quod Love) « What divell is this that I here, 
What wordes telle&t thou me here 
What, sir, falsonesse, that apert is ? 

** Than dredest thou not God No certes : 
For selde in great thing shall he spede 
In this world, that God woll drede. 

For folke that hem to vertue yeven, 

And truely on hir owen liven, 

And hem in goodnesse a>e content, 

On hem is little thrift isent, 

Such folke drinkeii great misease, 

That life may me never please. 

But see what gold ban userers. 

And silver eke in garners, 

Taxilagxers, and these monyours, 

Bailiffes, beadles, provost, countours. 

These liven well nigh by ravine, _ 

The small people hem mote encline. 

And they as wolves woll hem eten : 

Upon the poore folke they geteii 
Full much of that they spend or kepe, 

N’is none of hem that they n’lll strepe. 

And wrine hem selfe well at full, 

Without scalding they hem pull. 

The strong the feeble overgothe. 

But I that woare my simple clothe, 

Robbe both robbed, and robbours, 

And guile gulling, and guiiours : 

By my treget, I gather and fchreste 
The great treasour into my cheste, 

That Heth with me so fast bound, 

Mine high paleis doe I found, 

And my delightes I fulfill, 

With wine at feastes at my will, 

And tables full of entremees ; 

I woll no life, but ease and pees. 

And winne gold to spend also, 

For whan the greate bagge is go, 

It commeth right with my japes, 

Make I not well tomble mine apes : 

To winnen is alway mine entent, 

My purchase is better than my rent, 

For though I should beaten be. 

Over all I entremet me : 

Without me male no wight dure, 

I walke soules for to cure, 

Of all the world cure have I 
In brede and length ; boldely 
I woll both preach and eke counsailen. 

With hondes woll T not travailen, 

For of the pope I have the bull, 

I ne hold not my wittes dull, 

I w’oll not stinten in my live 
These emperours for to shiive, 

Or kinges, dukes, and lordes grete : 

But poore folke all quite I lete, 

I love no such shriving parde. 

But it for other cause be : 

I recke not of poore men, 

Hir estate is not worth an hen. 

“ Where findest thou a swiuker of labow 
Have me to his confessour % 

But empi'esses, and duchesses. 

These queenes, and eke countesses. 

These abbesses, and eke bigines. 

These great ladies palasins, 

These jolly knights, and bailivss. 
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These nonnes, and these hurgeis v;ives 
That riche ben, and eke pleasing^ 

And these maidens welfaring, 

Where so they clad or naked be, 
Uncounsailed goeth there none fro me ; 

And for hir soiiles safete, 

At lord and lady, and hir meine, 

I aske, whan they hem to me shrive. 

The proportie of all hir live, 

And make hem trow, both most and least, 
Kir parish priest is but a beast 
Ayenst me and my company, 

That shrewesheen as great (as I) 

For which I woll not hide in hold. 

No privete that me is told. 

That I by word or signe ywis, 

Ne woll make hem know ^vhat it is. 

And they wollen also tollen me. 

They hele fro me no privite. 

And for to make you hem pei'ceiven, 

That iisen folke thus to deceiven, 

I woll you saine withouten di'cde. 

What men may in the Gospell rede, 

Of Saint Mathew the gospellere, 

That saietli, as I shall you say here. 

« Upon the chaire of Moses 
Thus it is glosed douteles, 

(That is the olde testament, 

For thereby is the chaire ment) 

Sitte scribes and pharisen, 

That is to saine, the cursed men, 

Which that we ipocrites call : 

Uoeth that they preache, I rede you all. 
But doeth not as they doeii adele, 

That been not weary to say wele. 

But to doe well, no will have they. 

And they would bind on iolke alway 
(That been to be beguiled able) 

Burdons that been importable ; 

On folkes shoulders things they couchen. 
That they n’ill with their fingers touchen. 
And why woll they not touch it, why 1 
For hem ne list nat sikerly, 

For sadde burdons that men taken, 

Make folkes shoulders aken. 

“ And if they do ought that good hoe, 
That is for folke it should see : 

Hir burdons larger maken they, 

And maken hir hemmes wide alwey, 

And loven seates at the table 
The first and most honourable, 

And for to ban the first chairis, 

In synagogues, to hem full dere is, 

And willeii that folke hem loute and grete, 
Whan that they passen through the strete, 
And wollen he cleped maister also . 

But they ne should not willen so, 

The gospell is there ayenst I gesse, 

That sheweth well hir wickednesse. 


Another custome use we 
Of hem that woll ayenst us be, 

We hate hem deadly every chone, 

And we woll werry him, as one. 

Him that one hateth, hate we all. 

And conject how to doeii him fall : 
And if we seene him whme honour, 
Richesse or preise, through his valour. 
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Frovende, rent, or dignite. 

Full fast ywis corupassen wo 
By what ladder he is eloinben so, 

And f(jr to maken him downo to go, 
With treason ive woll him defann. 

And doen him lose his good name, 

“ Thus from his ladder we him take. 
And thus his frendes foes we make, 

But word ne wete shall ho none. 

Till all hia frendes been hia lone. 

For if wo did it openly, 

We might have blame readily, 

For had he wist of our mallieo. 

Ho had him kept, but he w<*ra nice, 

“ Another is this, that if so fall. 

That there be one among us all 
That doeth a good tourne, out of drcdcy 
We saine it is our alder dede, 

Yea sikerly, though he it fained, 

Or that him list, or that him darned 
A man through him a\aimc(.d be. 
Thereof all partoners bf‘ we, 

And tellen folke where so w e go. 

That man through us is sprongen so. 

“ And for to have of men patising, 
We purchase thi’ough onr flattering 
Of riche men of great poste 
Letters, to witnesse our bounte, 

So that man weeiieth that may us see^, 
That all vertue in u« bee, 

« And alway poore %ve us faine, 

But how so that we begge or plaine. 
We ben the folke without leasing, 

That all thing have without having. 

“ Thus he dradde of the people 
And gladly my purpose is this. 

« I deale with no wight, but he 
Have gold and treasoiir great plente, 
Hir acquaintauneo well love I : 

This much my desire shortly, 

I entremet me of brocages, 

I make peace and maria ges, 

I am gladly executour, 

And many times a procuuitour, 

I am sometime me&8anger<', 

That falleth not to my 

« And many times I make enqueirt. 
For me that office is nat honest, 

To deal© with other rnenneb thing. 
That is to me a great liking : 

And if that ye have ought to do 
In place that I ropaire to, 

I shall it speden through ray wit. 

As soone as ye have told me it, 

So that y© serve me to pay. 

My service shall be yom^s alway. 

« But who so woll chastice me, 
Aiione my love lost hath ho, 

For I love no man in no gise, 

That woll me ropi’ove or ebahtise, 

But I woll all folke undertake, ^ 

And of no wight no teaching take. 

For I that other folke chastio, 

Woll not be taught fro my follie. 

« I LOVE none hermitage more, 

All desertes and holtes hocre 
And greate woodcs everychon, 

I let hem to the Baptist lohn, 

I queth him quite, and him 
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Or Egipt all the %’vihlernesse ; 

Too ferre were all my mansiouns 
Fro all cities and good touns. 

“ My paleib and mine house make I 
There men may X’enne in openly, 

And say that 1 the world forsake, 

But all araidde I build and make 
My house, and swim and ])lay therein 
Bette than a fish doeth with his finne. 

Of Antichristes men am T, 

Of winch that Clnist sajetli openly, 

They have habite of holiaesse. 

And liven in sucli wickednesse. 

“ Outward lamben seemen we, 

Full of gooducsse and of pite. 

And inwiu’d we withouten fable 
Been greedy wolves ravisable. 

« We enviroun both lond and see. 

With all the world worrien wee. 

Wo woll ordaiiiG of alle thing. 

Of folkes good, and hir living. 

“ If there be castell or cite 
Within that any bougerons be. 

Although that they of Millainc were. 

For thereof been they blamed there ; 

Or if a wight out of measure, 

Would leiie hir gold, and take usure, 

F or that he is so covetous. 

Or if he be too lecherous. 

Or thebo that haunten siraonie. 

Or provost full of tieclieiie, 

Or pr(‘Iato living julhly, 

Or pru'st that halt lus quein him hy. 

Or olde hooi’es hobtillers, 

Or other baudes or bordellers, 

Or els blamed of any vice, 

Of which men shoiilden doen justice : 

*‘By all the saintos that we prey, 

But they defend them with lamprey. 

With luce, with elis, with samons, 

With tender geese, and with capons, 

With taites, or with dieses fat, 

With daintie fiauneo, brode and flat, 

Wuh caleweis, or with pullaile. 

With coninges, oi with fine vitaile, 

'J'hat we under our clothes wide, 

Makeu through our gollet glide, 

Or but he woll doe come in hast 
R >c Vi. iuami bake in past, 

Wlntln 1 * bo that he loui’C or groine, 

He shall haw of a eorde a loigue, 

With winch men sliall him bind and iede, 
I'o breiine liiiu for his binful dedc, 

That men shull heare him crie and rore 
A mile Way about and more, 

Or els he shall ui juison die, 

But if he ivoll hi'^ fi leiidbhip buy, 
iU- smerteii that, that he hath do, 

Alore than his gu.lf amounteth to. 

But and he coudi through his sleight 
Doe makon up a toire of height, 

Nought rought I whether of stone or tree. 
Or eaith, or turves though it be. 

Though it were of no vounde stone, 
Wrought with squier and scantilone. 

So that the toure wei'e stuffed well 
With all riches temporell : 

And tliau that would up dresse 
Saiiiues, both more and lesse, 


To cast at us by every side. 

To heare his good name wide : 

‘^Such sleightes I shall jou yeven 
Barrels of wine, by sixe or seven, 

Or gold in sackes great plente. 

He should soone delivered be, 

And if he ha\ e no such pitences. 

Let him studie in equipolences. 

And lette lies and fallaces. 

If that he would deserve our graces, 

Or we shall heare him such witnesse 
Of sinne, and of his wretchednesse. 

And doun his lose so wide renne 
That all quicke we should him brenne. 

Or els yeve him such pomuince, 

That is well worse than the pitaiince. 

For thou shalt never for nothing 
Con knowen aright by hir clothing 
The traifouis full of trecherie. 

But thou hir werkes can espie. 

" And ne had the good keeping be 
Whylome of the universite. 

That keepeth the key of Cliristendome, 

We had been tourmented all and some. 

Such been the stinking })rophetis, 

N*is none of hem, that good prophet is. 

For they through wicked enteution, 

The yeare of the incarnation 
A thousand and two hundred yere. 

Five and fiftie farther ne nere, 

Broughten a booke with sorrie grace, 

To yeven ensample in common place, 

That saied thus, though it were fable. 

This is the gospell perdurable. 

That fro the Holy Ghost is sent. 

Well were it worthe to be brent. 

Entitled was in such manere 
This booke, of which I tell here, 

There nas no wight in all Paris, 

Beforne our ladie at parvis. 

That they ne might the booke buy, 

Tlie sentence pleased hem well truely. 

To the copie, if him talent tooke 
Of the evangelistes booke, 

There might he see hy great traisoun 
Full many a false comparisoun. 

“ As much as through his greate might. 

Be it of heate or of light. 

The Sunne surmounteth the Moone, 

That troubler is, and chaungetli boone. 

And the nutte kernell the shell, 

I scorne nat that I j ou tell : 

‘‘ Bight so withouten any gile 
Surmounteth this noble evangile. 

The word of any evangelist, 

And to hir title they tooken Christ, 

And many such comparisoun. 

Of which I make no mentioun, 

Might menne in that booke find. 

Who so could of hem have mind. 

‘‘ The universitie that tho was asleepe 
Gan for to braide, and taken keepe. 

And at the noise, the head up cast, 

Ne never sitheii slept it fast, 

But up it stert, and armes tooke, 

Ayeiist this false horrible booke. 

All ready battaile for to make. 

And to the judge the booke they take. 

But they that broughten the booke there, 
Hent it anone away for feare. 
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And been brought to confusioun. , 

But I woll stint of this mate re, | 

For it iss wonder long to heie, \ 

But had that ilke booke endured, • 

Of better estate I were ensured, I 

And friendes have I yet pardee, j 

That ban me set in great degree. i 

Of all this world is emperour 
Guile my father, the trechour, ' 

And empresse my mother is, | 

Maugre the Holy Gliost ywis. 

Our mightie linage and oui* rout 
Beignetli in every reigno about, ^ 

And well is worthy we luinistors he, [ 

For all this w orlde governc w e, [ 

And can the folke so well deceive, ‘ 

That none our guile can pci*ceive, I 

And though they doen, they dare not say, ^ 

The sooth dare no wight bewray. 

“ But he in Christos wrath him leadeth, | 
That more than Chinst my brethren dredeth, 

He n’is no full good champion, 

Tliat dredeth such similation, 

Nor that for paiue woII refuseii, 

Us to correct and a<‘<*uacn. 

« He vvoll not entremete by rigid, i 

Ne have God in his <*yesight. 

And therefore God shall him punico ; 

But me ne recketh of no vice, 

Sithen men us loven cominnnably. 

And holden. us for so worthy. 

That we may folke repreve echone, | 

And we iiMl have reprefe of none *. j 

Whom shoulden folke worshippeii so. 

But us that atiiitcu never mo | 

To patren wlule that folke may us see, 

Though it not so behind hem be. 

And where is more wood follie, I 

Than to ciihaniice cliivalrie, ^ 

And love noble men and gay, | 

That jolly clothes wearen aiway ! 

If they be such folke as they seemen, * 

So cleane, as men hir clothes demen. 

And that hir wordes follow hir dedc, 

It is great pitie out of drede, 

For they woll be none lupiicritis. 

Of hem me thinketh greate spight is, 

I cannot lo^ e liem on no side. 

“ Bat beggers with these hoodes wide, 

With sleigh and pale faces leane, 

And graie clothes nat full cleane. 

But fretted full of tatarwagges, j 

And high shoes kuopped with dagges, i 

That frouncen like a quaile pipe, 

Or bootesriveling as a gipe, 

« To such folke as I you devise. 

Should princes and these lordes wise. 

Take all Mr landes and hir things, 

Both warro and peace in govoraings. 

To such folke should a prince him jeva, 

That would his life in honour live, 

« And if they be nat as they seme, 

They serven thus the world to ciueme. 

There would I dwell to deceive 
The folke, for they shall nat perceive. 

** But I ne speake in no such wise. 

That men should humble habite dispise* 
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j So that no pride there under be, 

I No man should hate, as thinlieth me, 

‘ The pooi’e man in such clothing. 

But God ne preiseth him nothing, 

That saith he hath the world forsahe, 

And hath to worldly glory him take. 

And woll of such delices use, 

Who may that hegger well excuse 1 

“ That papelarde, that hitn yeeldeth so. 

And woll to worldly case go, 

And saith that he the woild hath left, 
j And greedily it gripeth oft. 

He is the hound, fehanie is to saine. 

That to his casting goeth againe. 

I 

unto jou dare I not lie, 

‘ But might I feelen or espie, 

* That yo perceived it nothing, 

Ye should have a starke leasing : 

Bight in your !iond thus to beginne, 

' I nolde it let for no sinne.” 

J The god lough at the wonder tho, 

! And every wight gan lough also, 

I And aaied : “ Lo here a man right, 

I For to be trustie to erery wight.*' 

^ False Semblaunt," (quod Love) say to moe, 
I Sith I thus have avaunced thee, 

I That in my court is thy dwelling. 

And of ribaudes shalt be my king, 

Wolt thou well holder! my forwardcsl ” 

' Yea, sir, from hence forwardes, 

Had never your father here beforue, 

Servaani so true, sith he was bozme.'' 

That is ayenst all nature." 

Sir, put you in that aveiiture, 

For though ye borowes take of me,* 

The sikerer shall ye never bo 
For hostages, ne sikernesse, 

Or chaitres, for to beare witnesse : 

I take your (nelfe to record here, 

That men no may in no manere 
Tearen the woIfe out of his hide. 

Till he be slaine backe and side, 

Though men him beat and all defile, 

What wene ye that I woll beguile I 
“ For I am clothed meekely, 

^ There under is all niy treachery. 

Mine herte cliaungetJi never the mo 
For none liabitc, in which I go ; 

Though J have chore of siinpleiiesse, 

I am not wearie of shreuduesse. 

My lemman, strained A hstiiiaunce. 

Hath mister of my purveiaunce, 

She had full long ago be dode, 

Here my counsaile and iny redo ; 

Let her alone, and you and mee." 

And Love ansivered, <•’ I trust thee 
Without boi’ow, for I woll none," 

And False Serablaiit the theefe anone. 

Bight in that ilke same place, 

^ That had of treason all his face, 

I Bight black© within, and white without, 
j Thanking him, gan on his knees lout. 

Than was there nought, but evei-y man 
Now to assaute, that saileii can 
' t^uod Love) “ and that full hardely.” 

I 'riian armed tliey hem comenly 
Of such armour as to hem fell. 
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Whan they were armed tiers and fell. 
They went hem forth all in a tout. 

And set the castle all about ; 

They will not away for no dread, 

Till it so be that they ben dead, 

Or till they have the castle take, 

And foure batteh they gan make, 

And parted hem in foure anone, 

And tooke hir way, and forth they gone. 
The foure gates for to assaile, 

Of which the keepers woll not faile. 

For they ben neither sicke ne dede, 

But hardie folke, and strong in dede. 

Now woll I sain the countenaunce 
Of False Sernblaut, and Abstinaunce, 
That ben to Wicked Tongue went ; 

But first they held hir ])arliameut, 
Whether it to doen were, 

To maken hem be kiiowen there. 

Or els walken forth disguised : 

But at the last they devised, 

That they would gone in tapinage, 

As it were in a pilgrimage, 

Like good and holy folke unfeined : 

And dame Abstinence streined 
Tooke of the robe of camelinc, 

And gan her gratchc as a bigine. 

A large eoverchief of thread. 

She wrapped all about her head, 

But she lorgate not her psaltere. 

A paire ot beades eke she here 
Upon a lace, all of white thread, 

On which that she her beades bede. 

But she ne bought hem never a dele. 

For they were given her, I wote w'ele, 
God wote of a lull holy Irere, 

That said he was her father dere, 

To w'hom she had ofter went, 

Than any frere of his covent. 

And he visited her also, 

And many a sermon saied her to, 

He n’olde let for man on live, 

That he ne would her oft shrive. 

And with so great devotion 
They made her confession, 

That they had oft for the nones 
Two heades in one hood at ones. 

Of faire shape I devised her thee. 

But pale of face sometime was shee. 
That false traitouresse untrew. 

Was like that sallow horse of heiv. 

That in the Apocalips is shewed, 

That signifieth tho folke beshre\ved, 

That been all full of trecherie, 

And pale, through hypoerisie, 

For on that horse no colour is. 

But onely dead and pale ywis, 

Of such a colour enlangoured. 

Was Abstinence ywis coloured. 

Of her estate she her repented. 

As her visage I'epresented. 

She had a burdoune all of theft. 

That Guile had yeve her of his yeft, 

And a scrippe of faint distresse. 

That full was of elengeiiesse. 

And forth she walked soberlie : 

And False Sernblaut saynt, je vous die, 
And as it w ere for such mistere, 

Boen on the cope of a fi-ere, 

With eheare simple, and full pitc.iis. 
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His looking was not difocleinous, 

He proud, but meeke and full peesiblo. 

About his necke he bare a Bible, 

And squierly forth gan he gon. 

And for to rest his limmes upon. 

He had of treason a portent, 

As he were feeble, his way he went. 

But in his sieve he gan to thrmg 
A rasour sharpe, and well biting, 

That was forged in a forge. 

Which that men clepen coupe gorge. 

So long forth hir way they nomen, 

Till they to W icked Tongue comen. 

That at his gate was sitting, 

And saw folke in the way passing. 

The pilgrimes saw he fast by, 

That bearen hem full meekely, 

And humbly they with hem mette. 

Dame Abstinence first him grette. 

And sith him False Semblant salued, 

And he hem, but he not remued. 

For he ne drede him not a dele : 

For when he saw hir faces wele, 

Alway in herte him thought so. 

He should know hem both two. 

For well he knew dame Abstmaunce, 

But he ne knew not Constrainaunce, 

He knew nat that she was constrained, 

Ne of her theeves life faiiied, 

But wende she come of will all free. 

But she come in another degree, 

And if of good she began, 

That will was failed her than. 

And False Semblant had he scene alse. 

But he knew nat that he was false. 

Yet false was he, but his falsenesse 
Ne coud he not espie, nor gesse. 

For Semblant was so slie wrought, 

That falsenesse he ne espyed nought : 

But haddest thou kuowen him beforne, 

Thou wouldest on a booke have swome. 
Whan thou him saw in thilke arraie 
That he, that whilorae was so gaie, 

And of the daunce Jolly Robin 
Was tho become a Jacobin : 

But soothly what so men him call 
Frere preacliours been good men all, 

Hir order wickedly they bearen 
Such ministreles if they weren. 

So been Augustins, and Cordileres, 

And Cax’mes, and eke sacked freres, 

And all freres shode and bare, 

Though some of hem ben great and s^j-uare. 
Full holy men, as I hem deem, 

Evericli of hem would good man seem : 
But slialt thou never of apparence 
Seene conclude good consequence 
In none argument ywis, 

If existence all failed is : 

For men may finde alway sopheme 
The consequence to enveneme, 

Who so that hath had the subtiltee 
The double sentence for to see. 

Whan the pilgrimes common were 
To Wicked Tongue that dwelleth there, 

Hir harneis nigh hem was algate, 

By Wicked Tongue adoune they sate, 

That bad hem nere him for to come. 

And of tidiuges tell him some, 


And sayd hem : ** What case maheth yon 
To come into this place now 

“ Sm,” sayed strained Abstinance, 

‘‘'Wo for to drie our penance. 

With hertes pitous and devout. 

Are commen, as pilgrimes gone about, 

Well nigh on foote alway we go 
Full doughty been our heeles two. 

And thus both we ben sent 
Tlirougliout the world that is iriiswent. 

To yeve ensjimplc, and preach also. 

To fishen sinful! men we go. 

For other fishing, ne fish we. 

And, sir, for tliat cliarite. 

As wo be wont, herborow we crave. 

Your life to amende Christ it sare, 

And so it should you not displease. 

We woulden, if it were your ease, 

A short sermon unto you sain. 

And Wicked Tongue answered again, 

“ The house” (quod he) “ such (as yc seel 
Shall m>t be warned you for me, 

Saie wliat you list, and 1 well heare,” 

“ Orauut mcrcie sweet sir <leare,” 

(Q,uod aldcrftrst) damo Abstinence, 

And thus began she her sentence. 

“ Sir, the first vertue certaine. 

The greatest, and most soveraigne 
That may be found in any man, 

For having, or for wit he can. 

That is his tongue to refraine, 

Thei’eto ought every wight him paine : 

For it is better still be. 

Than for to speaken liarme parde, 

And he that hearkeneth it gladly, 

He is no good man sikerly. 

“ And sir, aboven all other sin, 

In that art thou most guilt ie in : 

Thou speake a jape, not long ago. 

“ And sir, tliat was right evill do 
Of a young man, that here repaired, 

And never yet iliis place apaired : 

Thou saidest he awaited nothing, 

But to deceive Faire Welcoming : 

Ye sayd nothing sooth of that, 

But sir, ye ly e, I tell ye plat. 

He lie cometh no moi'c, no gooth parde, 

I trow ye shall him never see ; 

Faire Welcoming in prison is, 

That oft hath played with you er this, 

'Ihe fairest games that he eoude. 

Without filth, still or loude. 

Now dare she not her selfe solace, 

Yo han also the man do© chase, 

That he dare neither come ne go. 

What mooveth you to hate him m ? 

But properly your wdeked thought, 

That many a false lesing hath thought, 
q'hat mooveth your foul© eloquence. 

That jangleth ever in audience. 

And on the folk© ariseth blame, 

And doth hem dishonour and shame, 

For thing that may have no proving, 

But likelinesse, and contriving. 

“ For I dare saine, that Reason deemeth, 
It is not all sooth thing that aeemeth, 

And it is sinne to controve 
Thing that is to reprove^; 

This wote ye ■wele, and sir, therefore 
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Ye am to blame the more, 

And iiathelease, lie recLetli lite 
He yeveth not now thereof a mite, 

For if he thought harine, parfa;) , 

He would come and gone ah da;v, 

He coud himselfe not absteine, 

Now cometli he not, and tliat ih s< no. 

For he nc taketh of it no cure. 

But if it be through aventure, 

And his&e than other folke algate. 

And tliou liere watchest at the gate. 

With spearc in thine arest alwaie, 

Tliero muse musard all the dale, 

Tiion wakest night and day for thought, 
Ywis thy travail(‘ is for nought, 

And Jelousie w’ithouten faile, 

Shah never quit thee thy travaile, 

Ami skathe is, that Faii*e Welcoming, 
Without any trebpassing. 

Shall wx’ongfuliy in piubon be, 

Thtu'e wcepeth and languislitdh he, 

And though tliou never yet ywis, 

Agiitest man no nioi*<‘ but tins. 

Take not a groefe it were ivoi thy 
To put thee out of this baily. 

And afterward in prison lie, 

And fottred thee till that thou die ; 

For thou shalt for this binne dwell 
Eight in the Bivels arse of Hell, 

But if that thou repent thee : 

Ma fay, thou lyebt falsely ” (Q,uod he) 
What, ivelcome with mischauneo now. 
Have I therefore herhoured \ cm 
To say me shame, and eke reprove, 

With sorrie happo to your behove. 

Am I to day ;jour herbegere 
Go lierber you elsewhere than Iiere, 

That han a Iyer called me, 

Two tregetours art thou and he, 

That in mine house doe me this shame. 
And for niy sooth saw ye mo blame. 

Is this the sermon that je make ? 

To all the divels I me take, 

Or else God thou me confound, 

But er men didden this castle found. 

It passed not ten dayes of twelve, 

But it was told right to my sebe, 

And as they sayd, right so told I, 

He kist the rose privily : 

Thus ba,^d I now, and have sajd yore, 

I n’ot where lie did any nioi'e. 

Wliy should men say roe such a thing. 

If it had been gabbing ? 

Eight so snide I, and woll say } et, 

I trow I lyed not of it, 

And with ray hemes I w'oll blow' 

To all neighbours a row, 

How he hath both commen and gonc.’^ 
Tbo spake False Serablant right anone. 
All is not gospell out of clout. 

That men same in the towne about, 

Lay no deafe eare to my speaking, 

I swere } ou, sir, it is gabbing, 

I trow yon wote well cei’tainly. 

That no man loveth him tenderly, 

That saythe him harme, if he woto it. 

All be he never so poore of wit ; 

And sooth is also sikej’ly, 

This know ye, sir, as well as I, 

That lovers gladly woll visiten 


The places there hir loves Iiabiten : 

This man you loveth and eke honoureth. 
Tills man to serve you laboureth, 

And clepeth you his freind so deere, 

And this man maketh }OU good cheere. 
And everie man that you meeteth, 

He you saleweth, and he you greeteth ; 

He preseth not so oft, that ye 
Ought of his comming eneonibred be : 
There presen other folke ou you. 

Full ofter than he doth now, 

And if his herte him strained so 
Unto the rose for to go. 

Ye should him secne so ofte need, 

That ye should take him with the deed ; 
He coud his comming not forbeare, 
Though ye him thrilled with a spearc ; 

It ii’ere not than as it is now, 

But trustetli well, I sw'eare it you. 

That it is dene out of his thought. 

Sir, certes he ne thinketh it nought, 

No more ne doth Faire Welcoinming, 
Tliat sore abieth all this thing : 

And if they wei'e of one assent, 

Full soone w’ere the rose hent, 

The maugre yours would be- 

And sir, of o thing hearken eth me, 
Sitli ye this man, that loveth you, 

Han say d such harme and shame, now 
Witteth well, if he gossed it, 

Ye may w’ell dcmeii in your wit. 

He ii’olde nothing love you so, 

Ne callen you his friend also, 

But night and daie he woll w.ike, 

The castle to destroy and take. 

If it were sooth, as y e devise ; 

Or some man in some manner wise 
Might it warne him everi dele, 

Or by himselfe perceive wele, 

For sith he might not come and gone 
As he was w liiloin wont to done, 

He might it soone w’lte and see, 

But now all otherwise w’ote hee. 

Than have ye, sir, all utterly 
Deserved Hell, and joll>Iy 
The death of Hell doiibtlesse, 

That thrallen folke so guiltlesse.” 

False Serablant so prooveth this thing. 
That he can none answei’ing. 

And soeth alwaie such apparaunce, 

That nigh he fell in ropentaunce, 

And sayd him, Sir, it may w ell be. 
Serablant, a good man seemen ye. 

And xlbstineiice, full wise ye seeme, 

Of o talent y ou both I deeme, 

What counsaile woll ye to me yeven ?” 

“ Eight here anon thou shalt be shriven 
And say thy siiine without more, 

Of this shalt thou repent sore. 

For I am j)riost, and have poste, 

To shrive folke of most dignite 
That ben as wide as world may dure, 

Of all this world T have the cure, 

And that had never y et persoun, 

Ne vicarie of no manner toun. 

" And God wote I have of thee, 

A thousand times more pitee. 

Than hath thy priest parochiall 
Though he thy friend be speeiall. 

I have avauntage, in o wise. 
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That your priests be not so u ise 
Ne halfe so lettred (as am I) 

I am licensed boldly. 

In divinitie for to read. 

And to confesseii out of dread. 


tSISt 

** If yc woll you now confesse. 

And leave your sinnes more and lesse, 

Without abode, kneele doune anon. 

And you shall have absolution.*’ 
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TROILUS AND CRESEIDE. 


B. I. 

INCIPIX LIBEE PRIMTrS. 


* The double sorrow of Troilus to telleii, 

. That was liiuge Priamus sonne of Troy, 

In loving, how his aventures f<*llen 
From woe to wele, and after out of jo^. 

My purpose is, er that I part froy. 

Thou Thesiphone, thou helpe me for t’endite 
Tlie&e wofull verses, that wejjen as I write. 

To thee I clepe, thou goddesse of tounnent 
I Thou cruell lurie, sorrowing ever in paine, 
Helpe me that am the sorrowfull instrument, 
That helpetli lovers, as I can complaine : 

For well sit it, the sooth for to saiiie, 

A wofull wight to have a drery fere, 

And to a sorrowfull tale a sonde chere. 

For I that god of loves servantes serve, 

Ne dare to love, for mine unlikelynesse, 

Prayen for speed, all should I therefore sterve. 
So farre am I fro his helpe in derkenesse. 

But nathelesse, if this may done gladness© 

To any lovei-, and his cause availe. 

Have he my thanke, and mine be the travaile. 

But ye lovers that bathen in gladnesse. 

If any droppe of pite in you bo, 

Remembreth you of passed lieavines&e 
[ That ye have felt, and on the adversite 
Of other folke, and thinketh how that ye 
Han feit, that Love durst you displease, 

Else ye lian won him with too great an case. 

And prayeth for hem that been in the case 
Of Troilus, as ye may after heare. 

That he hem bring in Heaven to solace. 

And eke for me prayeth to God so deare. 

That I have might to shew in some manere, 
Such paine and woe, as Loves folke endure. 

In Troilus unsely aventure. 

And biddeth eke for hem that ben dispeired 
In love, that never will recovered be ; 

And eke for hem that falsely ben apeired. 
Through wicked tongues, be it he or she ; 

Thus biddeth God for his ben ignite. 

So grant hem sone out of this world to pace 
That ben dispaired out of Loves giace. 
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I And biddeth eke for hem that ben at ease, 
That God hem graunt aio good persevernneo. 
And send hem grace hir loves for to please*. 
That it to love bo worship and pleasaimce ; 
For so hope I my se*lfe best to avaunce 
To pray for hem, that Loves servaunts be, 
And write hir woe, and live in charite. 

And for to have of hem compassioun. 

As though I were hir owne brother dere. 
Now hearkenetli with a good ententioun, 

For now well I go straight to my inatere : 

In which ye may the double sorrowes her© 
Of Troilus, in loving of Creseide, 

And how she forsoke him er tliat she deido. 


It is well %vist, how that the Greekes strong 
In arraes with a thousand shippes went 
To Troie wardes, and the citie long 
Besiegeden, nigh ten yeres ere they stent, 
And how in divers wise, and one entent, 

The ravishing to wreake of queen Heieine, 
By Paris don, they wroughten all hir peine. 

Now fell it so, that in the toune there was 
Dwelling a lord of great authorite 
A great divine that clepcd was Calcas, 

That in science so expert was, that he 
Knew well, that Tjroie should destroyed be. 
By answer© of his god, that hight thus, 

Dan Phebus, or Apollo Delphicus. 

So whan this Calcas knew by calcwling, 

And eke by the ai^swero of this god Apollo, 
That the Groekes should such a people bringi 
Thorow the which that Troy must be fordo, 
He cast anone out of the toune to go : 

For well he wist by sort, that Trine sliolde 
Destroyed be, yo would who so or n’oide. 

Wherefore he to departen soffcely, 

Tooke purpose full, this forknowiiig wise. 
And to the Greekes host full prively 
He stale anone, and they in courteous wise 
Did to him both worship and ©ervise. 

In trust that he hath cunning hem to red© 

In every perill, which that was to drede. 
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Great rumour rose, whau it was first espied, 
j la all tlie toune, and openly was spoken, 

Tliat Calcas traitour fled was and alicd 
I To hem of Grece : and cast Wits to be wroken 
Oil him, that falsely hath his faith broken. 

And sa)d, he and ail his kinne atones, 

Were worthy to be brent, both fell and bones, 

Now had Calcas lefte in this mischaunce, 

ITnvvist of this false and wicked dede, 

A daughter, whiche w as in groat penaunce, 

And of her life she was full sore in dredo. 

And wist ne never wliat best was to rede ; 

And as a widdow was she, and all alone. 

And n’iste to whome she might make her mone, 

Crcseide %vas this ladies name aright^ 

As to my dome, m all Troies citie 
M(‘sfc fairest hidie, fiir passing ever}'' wight 
! So angelike shoiu^ her native beaute. 

That no moitall thing seemed she: 

And therewith was she so perfect a creature. 

As she had be made in scuining of nature. 

This ladie, that all day hearde at earo 
Her fathers shame, falsliede, and troasoun, 

(Full nigh out ot her wit for sorrow and feare, 
III widdowes habitc large of samite brown) 
Before H«‘etor on knees she fell adown, 

And his mercy had, her selfo excusing, 

With jutous voice, and tenderly weeping. 

Now was this Hector pitous of nature. 

And saw that «he was sorrowfull begone, 

And that she was so faire a creature, 

•Oi his go<idnes 8 e he gladed her anono, 

And said • “ Lot your fathers traison gone 
Foi'tli witli mischance, and je your selfe in joy 
Dweiletli with us while you list in Troy. 

‘ And all the honour that men may do you have, 
iVs ferforth as though your father dwelt here, 

JtV shuIl have, and youi* body skull men save, 
h*rre as I may ought enquire and here : ” 
\nd she him thanked with full humble chere, 
And oftcr would, and it had been his will. 

She took her leve, went home, and held her still. 

And in her horse she abode" with such incine 
Ah til her honour nede was to hold, 

And while she was dwelling in that cite. 

She kept her estate, and of yong and old 
Full well beloved, and men well of her told: 

But whether that she children had or none, 

I rede it na*-, theicfoie I lot it gone. 

The thiiigos fellen as they don of werro, 

Betwixeii hem of Troy and Greekes oft, 

For sometime hroughtou they of Troy it derre, 
ilnd efto the Greekes founden nothing soft 
file folke of Ti’oy : and thus fortune aloft, 
ind under eite gan hem to whclraen both, 
ifter her course, aic while that they were wroth. 

lut how this tonne came to destruction, 
fe falleth not to purpose me to tell, 

'’or it were a long digression 
h*o my matter, and >ou too long to dwell ; 
iut the Troyan jestes all as they fell, 
n Omer, or in Bares, or in Bite, 

Vho so tliat can, may reden hem as they write. 


But though the Gieekes hem of Troy iu shetten, 
And hir citie besieged all about, 

Hir old usages nolde they not iotten, 

As to honouren hir gods full devout, 

But ahlermost in honour out of dout, 

They had a i-elike liight Pailadion, 

That was hir trust afaoven ever) clion. 

And so Ijcfell, whan comen was the time 
Of Apnll, whan clothed is the mede, _ 

With now grene, of lustie veer the prime. 

And with sweet smelling floures white and rede 
In sundrie wdse shev\ed, as I rede, 

The folke of Troie, their observances old, 
Palladions feast wont for to hold. 

Unto the temple in all their best wise, 

Generally there went many a wight, 

To hearken of Palladions servise, 

And namely many a lustie knight, 

And many a ladie fresh, and maiden bright, 

Full well arraied bothe most and least, 

Both for tlie season and the high feast. 

Among these other folke was Creseida, 

111 widdow'cs habite blacke : but natheles 
Right as our first letter is now an a, 

In beantie first so stood she makelcs, 

Her goodly looking gladed all the prees, 

Nas never scene tiling to bo praised so derre. 
Nor under cloude blacke so bright a sterre, 

As was Creseide, they sayden evcrichone. 

That her behelden in her blacke wede, 

And ) et she stood full lowe and still alone 
Behindc other folke in little bredc, 

And iiie the dore under shames drede, 

Simple of attire, and debonairc of cheie, 

With full assured looking and manere. 

This Troilus, as he was w’ont to guide 
Ilis yonge knightes, lad hem up and doune, 

III thUke laige temple on evei\ side, 

Beholding aio the ladies of the loime, 

Now here now there, for no devotioune 
Had he to none, to lovon him Ins rest. 

But gaii to praise and lacke whom him lest. 

And ill luH walk full fast he gan to waiten. 

If knight or squier of his companie, 

Gan for to hike, or let his eyen baiten 
On any w'oman, that he coud espie, 

He would smile, and hold it a follie. 

And say hem thus : “ 0 Lord she sloepeth soft 
For love of thee, whan thou turnest full oft. 

“ I have heard tell pardienx of your living. 

Ye lovers, and eke )oui lewde observances, 

And which a luboni folke have iu winning 
Of love, and in keejiing such doutaunces, 

And whan your pi'ay is lost, wo and penaunces : 
O, very fooles, blinde and nice be ye. 

There is not one can w'are b) another be.” 

And with that word he gan cast up the brow, 
Aseaunces, lo, is this not well yspoken, 

At which the god of love gan looken low, 

Right for dispite, and shope him to be wrokco. 
He kidde anonc his bow’e w'as not broken : 

For sodainly he hitte him at the full, 

I And yet as proude a peacocke gan he pull. 
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0 tollnde world, o blind ententlon. 

How often falletli all the effect contraire 
Of snrquedrie and foule presumption. 

For caught is proud, and caught is dehonaire : 
This Troilus is clomhen on the staire. 

And little weneth that he mote deseexiden. 

But all day it faileth that fooles wenden. 

As proud Bayard b'eginneth for to skippe 
Out of the way, so priclceth him his cornc. 

Till he a lash have of the longe wMppe, 

Than thinketh he, “ Tho I pi*aunce all befome 
First in, the traise, full fat and new yshome, 
Yet am I but an horse, and hoi'ses law 

1 must endure, and with my femes draw.^’ 

So fared it by this here and proud knight^ 
Though he a worthy kinges sonne were, 

And wende nothing had had suche might, 
Ayenst his will, that should his lierte store. 

Yet with a looke his herte woxe on fire, 

That he that now was most in pride above, 
Woxe sodainly most subject unto love. 

Forthy ensample taketh of this man. 

Ye wise, proud, and worthy folkes all. 

To scoriien Love, which that so soone can 
The freedome of your hertes to him thrall^ 

For ever it was, and ever* it be shall. 

That Love is he that all thinges may bind. 

For no man may fordo the law of kind. 

That this be sooth hath preved and doth yet. 
For this (I trowe) ye know all and some, 

Men reden not that folks ban greater wit 
Than they that ban ben most with love ynorae. 
And strengest folk been therewith overcome. 
The worthyest and greatest of degree, 

This was and is, and yet man shall it see. 

And trueliche that sitte well to be so. 

For alderwisest ban thcrevvith ben pleased. 
And they that ban ben aldermost in wo. 

With love ban ben comforted and most eased. 
And oft it hath the cruell herte appeased, 

And worthy folke made worthier of name, 

And causeth most to dreden vice and shame. 

Now sith it may nat goodly be withstond, 

And is a thing so vertuous and kind, 

Refuseth nought to love for to ben bond, 

Sith as him selven list he may you bind ; ^ 

The yerde is bette that bo wen woll and wind 
Than that that brest, and therefore I you rede. 
Now follovveth him, that so well can you lede. 

But for to tellen forth in apeciall, 

As of this kinges sonne, of which I told. 

And leven other thing collateral!. 

Of him thinke I my tale foith to hold. 

Both of his joy, and of his cares cold, 
xVnd his werke, as touching this matere. 

For I it gan, 1 wall thereto refers. 

Within the temple he went him foi'th playing 
This Troilus, of every 'wight about. 

Now on this lady, and now on that looking, 
Where so she were of toune, or of without ; 
And upon case befell, that through a rout 
His eye peirced, and so debpe it went 
Till on Ci'eseide it smote, and there it stent. 
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And sodainely for wonder wext aafeonned, 

And gan her bet behold in thrifty wise : 

very God,” thoughthe, ‘•'wdierhast thou wonned 
That art so faire and goodly to devise I” 
Therewith his herte gan to spread and rise. 

And softe sighed, least men nnght him here. 

And caught ayen his fii’sto playing chere. 

She n’as nat with the most of her stature. 

But all her limmes so well answering 
Werou to womanhood, that creature 
Was never lasse mamush in seeming- 
And eke the jinre wise of her meaning 
Shewed well, that men might in her gesse 
Honour, estate, and womanly noblesse. 

Tho Troilus, right wonder well withall, 

Gan for to like her meaning and her chere. 
Which somdele deignous was, for she let fall 
Her looke a little aside, in such manere 
Ascaunees, what maj I iK>t stonden here. 

And after that her looking gan she light. 

That never thought him seen so good a sight. 

And of her looke in him there gan to quicken 
So gx*eat desire, and such affection, 

That in liis hertes hottorne gun to stioken 
Of her his fixe, and deepe impression: 

And though he cai*8t had pored up and doun, 
Than was lie glad his lionies in to shrinke, 
Uniiethes wist he how to looke or wmke. 

Lo, he that lete him selven so cunning, 

And scorned hem that loves paines drum. 

Was full unware that Love had his dwelling 
Within the subtili strt‘ames of her eyen, 

That sodainely him thought he felte dyen, 

Right with her looke, the spirite in his hert. 
Blessed be Love, that thus can folke convert* 

She thus in blacko, liking to Troilus, 

Over all thing ho stood for to behold : 

But his desire, no wherefore he stood thus. 

Ho neither chere made, no worde told. 

But from afei*re, his manner for to hold, 

On other thing sometune his looke he cast, 

And eft on her, while that the service last : 

And after this, nat fulliche all awhaped, 

I Out of the temple, eselich he went. 

Repenting him that over he had japed 
Of Loves folke, least fully the discent 
Of scoriie fell on himselio, but what he meat. 
Lest it were wist on any manner side, 

His woe he gan dissimulen and hide. 

Whan he was fro the temple thus departed, 

He straight anone unto his pallace turneth. 
Right with her loke through shotton and darted, 
All faineth he in lost that he sojourneth, 

And all his chore and speech also he bourneth. 
And aie of Loves sorvaunts ev ery while 
Him self© to wrie, at hem ho gan to smile. 

And saied, “ Lord, so they live all in lust 
Ye lover^ for the cunn ingest of you. 

That serveth most ententifelich and Iwt 
Him tite as often harme thereof as prow. 

Your hire is quit ayen, ye, God wote how'. 

Not wel© for wele, but mc^m for good servise. 
In faith your order is ruled in good wwe* 
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“ In no certalne been your ebscrvaunces. 

But it onely a sely few points be. 

No nothing asketli so great attondauncos. 

As doth your laie, and that know all ye : 

But that is not the worst, as mote I the. 

But told I you the worst point, I leve, 

; All sayd I sooth, ye woulden at me grove. 

! " But take this : that ye lovers oft eschew, 

1 Or else done of good entention, 
j Full oft thy ladie woU it inisse constrew, 

I And deeme it harme in her opiuiou, 

* And yet if she for other enchesoii 
j Be wroth, than slialt thou have a groin anon : 

I Lord, well is him tliat may been of you one.” 

I But for all this, whan that he seeth liin time 
He held his peace, none other bote him gained, 
! For Love began his feathers so to lime, 
i That well uiineth unto his folke be fained, 

I That other busie needes him distrained, 

So woe was him, that what to done he n’ist, 

I But bad his folk© to gon where as hem list. 

' And whan that he in chamber was alone, 

He doune upon his beddes feet him set, 

. And first he gaii to sike, and eft to grone, 

I And thought aio on her so withouten let, 

That as he sate and woke, his spirit met 
That he her saw and temple, and all the wise 
Right of her looke, and gaii it new aviso. 

Thus gall ho make a mirrour of his mind. 

In which he saw all wlioly her figure, 

And that he well coud in his herte find 
It was to him a right good aventure 
To love such one, and if he did his cure 
To serven her, yet might he fall in grace, 

Or else, for one of her servantos pace- 

imagining, that travaile nor grame 
Ne might for so goodly one be lorne 
As she, ne him for his desire no shame 
All were it wist, hut in prise and up homo 
Of all lovers, well moire than beforne. 

Thus argumented he, in his ginning, 

Full unavised of liis wo comniiiig. 

Tims took he purpose Loves craft to sovve 
And thought he would worken privily 
First for to hide his desire in mewe 
From everie wight iborne, all overly, 

But lie might ought recovered been thereby, 
Remembring him, that love too wide yblowe 
Yelte bitter fruite, though sweet seed be sowe. 

And over all this, full mokell more he thought 
What for to speake, and what to hoMen inne 
And what to arten, er to love he sought, 

And oil a song anone right to heginne, 

And gan loude on his sorrow for to winne : 

For with good hope he gan fully assent, 
Creseide for to love, and nought repent. 

And of liis song not onely his sentence, 

As write mine authour called Lolius, 

But plainely save our tongues difference, 

I dare well say, in all that Troilus 
Saved in his song, lo every word right thus, 

As I shall saine, and who so list it heare 
Lo this next verse, he may it finde there. 
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“ If no love is, O God, what feele I so % 

And if love is, what thing and which is he ? 

If love he good, from whence cometU my wo I 
If it be wieke, a wonder tlunketh me, 

Whaii every torment and adversite 

That cometh of him, may to me savery think : 

For aie thurst I the more that idle it drinke. 

And if that at mine owne lust I brenne. 

From whence corneth my wailing and my plaint 
If harme agree me, whereto plaine I thenne, 

I ii'ot, ne why unwery that I feint. 

O quicke death, o sweete harme so queint. 

How may of thee in me be such quantite, 

But if that I consent that it so be ? 

« And if that I consent, I wrongfully 
Complaine ywis : thus possed to and fro. 

Ail sterelesse wdthin a bote am I 
Amidde the sea, atwixeu windes two, 

That in contraiy stonden ever mo. 

Alas, what is this wonder maladie ? 

For heat of cold, for cold of heat I die.” 

And to the god of love thus sayed he 
"With pitoub voice, “ O lord, now yours is 
My spirito, which that oughten yours to be, 

You thank I, lord, that lian me brought to this : 
But whether goddesse or woman ywis 
She be, I n’ot, which that ye do me serve, 

But as her man I woU aie live and sterve. 

Ye stonden in her eyen mightily, 

As in a place to your vertue digne : 

“Wherefore, lord, if my servise or I 
May liken you, so betli to me benigne, 

For mine estate royall here I resigne 
Into her honde, and with full humble cheer, 
Become her man, as to my lady deer.” 

In him ne deigned sparen blood royall 
The fire of love wlierefro God me blesse, 

Ne him forbare in no degree, for all 
His vertue, or his excellent prowesse. 

But held him as his thrall lowe in distresse, 
And brond him so in sundry wise aie newe. 
That sixty times a day he lost his hewe. 

So mochell day fro day liis owne thought 
For lust to her gan quicken and enerease. 

That everiche other charge lie set at nought, 
Forthy full oft, his hot fire to cease. 

To seen her goodly looke he gan to prease, 

For thereby to hen eased well he wend, 

And aie the nere lie was, the more he bread. 

For aie the nere the fire the hotter is, 

This (trow I) knoweth all this companie : 

But were he ferre or nere, I dare say this, 

By night or day, for wisedome or follie, 

His herte, which that is his brestes eie, 

Was aie on her, that fairer was to seene 
Than ever was Heleiiie, or Polixene. 

Eke of the day there passed not an hour, 

That to himselfe a thousand times he sayd, 

“ God goodly, to whome I serve and labour 
As I best can, now would to God Creseide 
Ye woulden on me rue, er that I deide ; 

My dere herte alas, mine hele and my hew, 

And life is lost, but ye woll on me rew.” 
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All other dredes weren from him fled. 

Both of th’assiege, and his savation, 

Ne ill desire none other formes Lred, 

But arguments to his conclusion, 

That she on him would have compassion 
And he to hen her man, while he may dure, 

Lo hex'e liis life, and from his death his cure. 

The sharpe showers fell of armes prove 
That Hector or his other brethren didden 
No made him onely thei’efore onesmeve, 

And yet was he, where so men went or ridden, 
Found one the best, and lengest time abideii 
There per ill w'as, and eke did such travailo 
In arnotes, that to thinke it was a mai-vaile. 

But for none hate he to the Greekes had, 

Ne also for the reseous of the toun, 

Ne made him thus in armes for to mad, 

1 But onely lo, for this couclusioun. 

To liken her the bet for his renoun : 

Fro day to day in armes so he sped. 

That all the Greekes as the death him dred. 

And fro this forth tho reft him love his slope 
^ And made his meate his foe, and eke his sorrow 
Gan multiply, that who so tooke keepe. 

It shewed in his hew both even and morow : 

( Therefor© a title he gan him for to borow 
j Of other sickcnesse, least men of him wend 
I That the hot fire of love him brend. 

I And sayd he had a fever, and fared amis, 

, But were it certaino I cannot sey 
1 If that his lady understood not this 
I Or fained her she ii’ist, one of the twey t 
I But well rede I, that by no manner wey 
1 Ne seemed it that she on him rought, 

I Or of his paine, what so ever he thought. 

I But than felt this Troilus suche wo 

That ho was welnigk wood, for aie his drede 
1 Was this, that she some wight loved so, 
i That never of him she would haii take heed : 

For which him thought he felt his herte bleed. 
No of his woe ne durst he nought begin 
To tellen her, for all this world to win. 

But whan he had a space left from his care, 

Thus to hhnselfe full oft he gan to plaiue : 

He sayd, O foole, now art thou in the snai’e, 
That whilom japodest at lovers pain : 

Now art thou bent, now gnaw thine owne chain ; 
Tliuu w’ert aio woned ech lover reprehend 
Of thing fro which thou can&t not thee defend. 


God would I w'ore arrived in the port 
Of death, to which my sorow wol! me led© : 

Ah lord, to me it were a great comfort, 

Thun were I quite of languishing in dretle : 

For hy my hulde sorrow ildoue in brede, 

I shall hojaped ht‘en a thousand time, 

!More than that foole, of whos>e fidly men rime. 

But now help God, and ye my sweet, for whom 
1 jdairie, ycaught ye never wight so fast : 

O mereie, dear© herte, and helpe me from 
The death, for 1, while that, my life nniy last. 

More than my selfe woll love you to iny last. 

And with siane frendly look gladeth me swete, 
Though never more thing je to me behete.’* 

These wordt'S, and full many another mo 
He spake, and called ever in his cornpleint 
Her name, for to tellen her his wo, 

Til nigh that he in suite teares was dreint. 

All was for nought, she heard nat his pleint s 
And whan that he bethought on tlnit iolUe, 

A thousand fold his woe gan iniiltiplie. 

Bewailing in his chamber thus alone, 
i A friend of his, that ealhsl was Pandare, 
i Fame ones in unware, and heard him grone, 

And saw his fri(*nd in sucli distresse and care . 

Alas,” (quod he) “ who causeth all this fare I 
O mercy God, what unhappe may this niene ? 
j Han now thus sone tho Greeks mad© you lene I 

« Or hast thou some remorse of conscience I 
And art now fall in some devotion. 

And wailest tor thy siuue and thine offence, 

And liast tor ferde caught contidtion t 
God save hem, that hchie^ed ban our toun, 

That so can laie our joUiti© on presse. 

And bring our iustie folke to hoi;) nesse.” 

These wordes said he for the nones all. 

That with such thing he might him angry makea. 
And with his anger done his sorrow fall. 

As for a time, and his courage awaken : 

But well wist he, as fur as tongues speaken, 

'I’her nas a man of greater Iiai'dinesse 
Than he, ne more desired worthiness©. 

‘‘What cas,” (cpuRl I'roilus) *<'or wdiat avontur© 
Hath guided thee to seen me languishing. 

That am refuse of everie creature f 
But for the hwo of G<id, at me praying 
' Goe hence av\ ay, for certes my dying 
WoU thee disease, and 1 mote nedes deie, 
Therefore goe way, there ii'is no more to seie. 

" But if thou wene, I ho thus sick for drede, 

It is not St), and therefore scorne nought : 

There is an other thing I take of hetk*, 

Welmore than ought theGrekes han yet wnmghf, 
Which cause is of iny doth for sorow xind thought ; 
But though tluit I now tell it thee ne lest. 

Bo thou not wroth, I hid© it for the best.” 

This Pandm’e, that nigh malt for wo and routh. 
Full often sayed, Alas, what may this be ? 

Now friend,” (quod he) if ever love or troiith 
Hath been er this hetwixen thee and me, 

Ne doe thou never sucli a emelte. 

To hiden fro thy friend so great a care, 

Wost thou not well thxit I am Faiidare I 


" What woll now every lover saine of thee. 

If this be wist ? But ever in thine absence 
Lauglien in scorn, and saine, lo there goeth ho 
That is the man of greato sapience, 

That held us Iovei*& least in reverence : 

Now thanked be God, he may gon on that daunce 
Of hem that Love list feebly avaunce. 

“ But o, thou wofull TVoilus, God would, 

(Sith thou must loven, through thy destine) 

That thou beset wer of socli one, that should 
Know all thy wo, all Jacked her pitee : 

But all too cold in love towards thee 
Tliy ladie is, as frost in winter Moone, 

And thou fordo, as snow In fire is soone. 
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I I woll parten with thee all thy paine. 

If it so be I doe thee no conifui't^ 

As it is friendea right, sooth for to same. 

To enterparten woe, as glad disport 
I have and sliall, for true or false report, 

In wrong and right > loved thee all niy live. 
Hide not thy woe fro me, but tell it biive.’" 

Than gaii this sorrowful! Troilns to sike, 

And sayd him thus, ** God leve it be iny best 
To telkii thee, for sith it may thee like. 

Yet woll r tell it, though my herte brest. 

And well w»ote I, thou maiest do me no rest, 
But least thou deeme I trust not to thee 
Now liearke friend, for thus it stant with me. 

Love, ayenst the which who so defendeth 
Him selven most, him alderlest avaiieth. 

Wit dispaire so sorrowfully me offendeth 
That straight unto the death ray herte faileth ; 
Thereto desire, so brenningly me assaileth. 

That to been slainc, it were a greater joy 
To me, than king of Grece be and of Troy. 

Sufhseth this, iny full friendo Pandare, 

That I have said, for now wotest thou my wo ; 
And for the love of God my eolde care 
So hide it well, I told it never to mo : 

For harmes migliten followen mo than two 
If it wore wist, but bo thou in gladnesse, 

And let me sterve unknowne of my distresse.’’ 

How hast thou thus unkindly and long 
Hid this fro me, thou fool 1 ” (<iuod Pandarus) 

“ Peraventure thou maist after such one long, 
That mine arise anone may lielperi us:’^ 

“ This were a w'onder thing,” (quod Troilns) 

• Thou couldest never in love thy selfen wisse, 

! How divell maiest thou brlngeii me to hlisse ! ’* 

t< Ye Troilus, now hearken,” (quod Pandare) 

I Though I be nice, it happeth often so, 

' That one that of axes doeth full evil fare, 

By good connsail can keep his frend ther fro ; 

I have my selfe seen a blinde man go 
There as he fell, that could lookeu wide, 

A foolo may eke a wise man oft guide. 

A whetstone Is no carving instrumont, 

But yet it maketli sharpe kerving tolls. 

And after thou wost that I have aught mis went, 
Esehue thou that, for such thing to schole k. 
Thus often wise men bei’^aren by foolis : 

If thou so doe, thy wit is %vell bewared. 

By his contrarie is everie thing declared. 

For how might ever sweetnesse have be know 
To liim, that never tasted bitternesse 1 
No niannc wot what gladnesse is I trow, 

That never was in soxwou, or some distressc : 
Eke white by blackc, by shame eke worthincs, 
Eacli set by other, more for other scemeth. 

As men may seen, and so the wise it deemeth. 

Slth thus of two contraries is o loi'e, 

I that have in lovo so oft assayed 
Grevaunces, ought coimcn well the more 
Counsailen thee of that thou art dismayed. 

And eke the ne ought not been omU apaied. 
Though I desire with thee for to heare 
Thine heavie charge, it shall thee lasse deare. 


« I wote well that it fared tljus by me. 

As to thy brother Paris, an hierdesse, 

Which that ycleped %vas Oenone, 

Wrote ill a complaint of her heavinesse : 

Ye saw the letter that she wrote I gesse.” 

« Nay never yet ywis,” (quod Troilus.) 

« Now” (quod Pandare) " hearkeneth,it ^vas thus: 

« « Phehus, that first found art of medicine/ 
(Quod she) ‘ and coud in everie wightes care 
Remedie and rede, by herbes he knew fine, 

Yet to himselfe his cunning was full bare, 

For love had him so boiuiden in a snare, 

All for the daughter of kin^ Admete, 

That all his craft ne coud his sorrow bete.' 

Right so fare I, unliappic for me, 

I love one best, and that me smerteth sore : 

And yet peradventui^e can I reden thee 
And nat my selfe : repx-eve me no more, 

I have no cause I wote well for to sore, 

As doeth an hauke, that listeth for to play, 

But to thine helpe, yet somewhat can I say. 

And of o thing, right sikei’ mayest thou be. 

That certaine for to dyen in the paine 
That I shall never mo discover thee, 

Ne by my trouth, I keepe nat to restivune . 

Thee fro thy love, although it were Helleine, 
That is thy brothers wife, if iche it wist. 

Be what she be, and love her as thee list. 

Therefore as friendfullich in me assure. 

And tell me platte, what is thine encheson. 

And finall cause of woe, that ye endure : 

For doubteth nothing, mine entention 
Nas not to you of reprehension 
To speake, as now”, for no wight may bereve 
A man to love, till that him list to leve. 

And wetetli well, that both too been vicis, 
Mistrusten all, or else all beleve : 

But well I wote, the mcane of it no vice is. 

As for to trusten some w iglit is a preve 
Of trouth, and forthy would I faine remove 
Thy wu’oiig conceit, and do the some wight trust 
Thy woe to tell ; and tell me if thou lust. 

“The wise eke sa;jtli, woe him that is alone. 

For and he fall, he hath none helpe to rise : 

And sith thou hast a fellow, tell thy mone. 

For this n'is nought certaine the next wise 
To winnen love, as teachen us the wise, 

To wallow and weep, as Niobe the queene. 
Whose teares yet in marble been yseene. 

“ Let be thy weeping, and thy drerinesse. 

And let us lesen woe \\ ith other speech. 

So may thy wofull time seeme the lesse ; 

Delighte nought in woe, thy woe to seech. 

As doen these fooles, that hir sorrowes eche 
With sorrowe, whan they han misaventure, 

And lusten nought to sechen other cine, 

“ Men saine, to v retch is consolation 
To have another fellow in his pame : 

That ought well been our opinion, 

For botlio thou and I of love doe plains, 

So full of sorrow am T, sooth to saine, 

That certainly, ab now no more hard grace 
May sit on me, for w by, there is no space 
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If God woll, thou art noiit^ht agast of me, 

Least I would of thy huliu thee beguile : 

Thou wost thy sclfe,' rthoin that I love parde 
As I best cau, gone sithen louge while, ^ 

And sithen thou ^yoht, I doe it fox’* no wile. 

And sith I am lie, that thou trusteth most. 

Tell me somwhat, since all my woe thou wost,” 

Yet Troilus, for all this no word said, 

But long he laie still, as he dead were. 

And after this, wdth siking he abraid, 

And to Pandarus voice he lent his eare. 

And up his ejen cast he : and tlian in feare 
Was Pandariis least that in frenseye, 

He should either fall ox' else soono deye. 

And sayd, “ Awake,” full wonderlich and sharpe, 

“ What slumbrest thou, as in a litargie % 

Or art thou like an a&se to the harpe. 

That heareth sound, whan men the stringes ply, 
But in his mind, of that no melodic 
May sinke him to giadon, for that he 
So dull is, in his be&tialite 1” 

And with this Pandare of his wordes stent ; 

But Troilus to him nothing answerde, 

For why, to tell was nought Ins entent 
Never to no man, for whonie that he so ferde: 

For it is sa>d, men maken oft a yerde 
With w’hich the maker is himselfe ybeten 
In sundrie manner, as these wise men treten 

And nameliche in his counsaile telling, 

That toucheth love, that ought been score . 

For of bimselfe it woU inough out spring 
But if that it the bet governed be. 

Eke sometime it is craft to soeme flee 
FrO'thing which in effect men hunten fast : 

AH this gan Troilus in his herte cast. 

But natheles, whan lie had heard him. crie, 

Awake he gan, and sike wonder sore : 

And sayd, ‘‘ My fx'iende, though that I still lie, 

I am not doefe, now peace and crio no more : 

For I have heard thy wordes and thy lore. 

But suffer me my fortune to bewailen. 

For thy proveibes may nought me availon. 

Nor other cure canst thou none for me. 

Eke I n’ill not been cured, I w'oll die : 

What know I of the queene Niobe 1 
Let be thine old ensanipies, I thee jirey.” 

No friend,” (<ixiod Pandarus) therfore I scy. 
Such is delight of fooles to beweepo 
Hir woe, but to soeken bote they ne kcepe. 

Now know I that reason in thee faileth : 

But tell me, if I wi&te what she were 
For whome that thee all rnisaventure ailcth, 
Diirsto thou that I told it in her eare 
Thy woe, sith thou darst not thy self for fear. 

And her besought on thee to han some routh P* 

« Why, nay,” (<luod lie) by God and by my trouth.” 

^‘What, not as busily” (quod Pandarus) 

As though mine own© life lay in this need 1 ” 
Why, no parde, sir,” (quod this Troilus.) 
**Andwhyl*^ — “For that thou shoulde&t never 
speed.” 

««Wo8t thou that welH” — “Ye, that is out of 
dreed*” 


(Quod Troilus) “for all that ever je conne, 

She woll to no such wx*etcli as I be woune.” 

^uod Pandarus) “ Alas what may this be, 

That tliou dispaired ai*t, thus cauHcIesse I 
What, iiveth nat thy ladie, benedieite ? 

How wo&t thou so, that thou art gracelesse 1 
Such evill is not alway botelesse : 

Why, put not thus imposKible thy cure, 

Sith thing to come is oft in aveiiture. 

“ I graunt weil that thou endnre&t wo, 

As sharpe as doth he Tesiplms in Hell, 

Whose stomacke foules tireii evermo, 

That highten vultures, as bookes toll : 

But I may not endure that thou dwell 
In 60 unskilfiill an opinion, 

That of thy woe n’is no curation. 

“ But ones iPill thou, for thy coward herte. 

And for thine yre, and foolish wilfuliiesse, 

For wantxmst tel leu of thy sorrowes smert, 

Ne to thine owne lielpe do busiiiesse, 

As much as speake a word, } ea moi*e or lesse, 
But lyest as he that of hfe nothing retch. 

What woman living coud love such a wretch 1 

“ What may she demen other of thy d< ath, 

If thou thus die, and she n’ot why it is, 

But that for feare, is golden uj) thy bie'ath. 

For Gi’eokes ban* besieged us ;)wis1 

Lord, which a thank shalt thou iiave than of this 

Thus woll she saine, and all the tonn atones, 

The wretch is deed, the divcl have his bones. 

“ Thou mayest alone here weepe, cry, and knele, 
And love a woman that she wote it nought, 

And she will quite it that thou shalt not feel : 
XJnknow unkist, and lost that is unsought. 

What, many a man hath l(>\e full dei'c ybought 
Twenti© whiter that his hidic no wist. 

That never jet his ladicu mouth he List. 

“ What, sliould he thciTore fallen in dispalr ! 

Or he recreannt for his owne tone, 

Or slaine himselfe, all be his ladie faire ? 

Nay, nay : but ever in one be fresh and green. 
To serve and love his d« re hex'tes queen. 

And tiiinko it is a guerdon© her to seiwe 
A thousand part more than he can deserve,” 

And of that worde tooke hoede Troilus, 

And thought anon, what folly he was in. 

And how that sooth him sayed Pandarus, 

That for to slaien himselfe, might he not win. 
But both doen unmanhood and a sin 
And of his death his ladie nought fo wite. 

For of his woe, God wote she knew full hte. 

And with that thought, he gan full sore siko, 

And sayd, “ Alas, what is me beat to doe 
To whom© Paridare sayed, “ If thee it like, 

The beat is, that thou telle me thy woe. 

And have my tinuth, but if thou find© it so 
I be thy boote, or it been full long, 

To peeees doe me draw©, and sithen hong.” 

“Yea, so sayest thou,” (quod Ti’oilus) “alas. 
But God wote it is nought the rather so : 

Full hard it w’ere to lielpen in this caas, 

For well find© I, that Fortune is my fo s 
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Ne all the men that ride con or go, 

May of her eruell %vhole tlio barme withstond, 
For as lier list, she playeth •with free and bond.” 

( Q,nod Pandams) Than blamest thou Fortune, 
For thou art wroth, ye now at earsfc I see, 

Wost thou not well that Fortun is commune 
To everie manner wight, in some degree ? 

A.nd yet thou hast this comfm*t, lo jJarde, 

That as her joyes inoten overgone. 

So mote her sorrowes pasaen overichone. 

For if her wliele stint any thing to toume. 

Than cesseth she Fortune anonc to be : 

Now sith her w’htde by no way may sojourn, 

What wost thou of her mntabiUtxe ? 

Whether as thy self lust slie woll don by thee. 

Or that she bo nought ferre fro thine helping, 
Peraventure thou hast cause for to sing. 

And tlierfore wost thou what I thee beseech 1; 
Let be thy woe, and tourning to the ground : 

For who so list have healing of his leech. 

To him behooveth first unwrie bis wound : 

To Cerberus in Hell aie be I bound, 

Wor it for ray snster all thy sorrow, 

By my will she should be thin© to morrow. 

Look© up, I say, and tell me wdiat she is 
Anone, that I may gone about thy need : 

Know ich her aught, for my lore tell me this ; 
Thaxi would I hope rather for to speed.” 

Tlio gan the veine of Troilus to bleed. 

For he was hit, and woxe all redde for shame. 
Aha,*' Pandare) “hero beginnoth game.” 

And with that word, he gan him for to shake, 

And sayd him thus, Thou shalt her name tell 
But tho gan sely Troilus for to quake, 

As though men should ban had him into flell, 
And sayed, Alas, of all my woe the well. 

Than is my swoeto foo called Creseide,” 

And woll nigh with that word for feare he deide. 

And whan that Pandare herd her name neven. 
Lord, he was glad, and saied, Friend so deei*e. 
Now fare a right, for doves name in Heaven, 
liove hath beset thee well, be of good cheere. 

For of good name, and wisdom, and manere 
She hath inough, and eko of gentlonesse : 

If she he faire, thou wost thy selfe, I gesso. 

“ Ne never scie I a more bounteous 

Of her estate, ne a gladder : ne of speech 

A friendlyer, ne more gracious 

For to doe well, ne lasse had nod to seech 

What for to doen, mid all this bet to ech 

In honour to as farre as slie may stretch : 

A hinges lierte soemeth by iiers a wretch. 

‘‘ And forthy, look of good comfort thou be : 

For certamely tho first point is this 
Of noble courage, and well ordaine the 
A man to have peace with himselfe y wis : 

So oughtest thou, for nought but good it is. 

To loveo well, and in a worthy place, 

Thee ought not clepc it happe, but grace. 

And also tliinhe, and therewith glad thee. 

That sitli the iadie vertnous is all. 

So followeth it, that thero is some pitee 


Amonges all these other in general!, 

And for they see that thou in speciall 
Require nought, that is ayen her name, 

For vertue stretclieth not himself to shame 

But well is me, that ever I was born, 

That thou beset art in so good a place : 

For by my troutb in love I durst have sworn. 

Thee should never have tidde so fair a grace, 

And wost thou why ? for thou were wont to chace 
At Love in scoiuie, and for dispite him call 
Saint Idiote, lord of these fooles all. 

« How often hast thou made thy nice japes, 

And saied, that Loves servaunts evericlione 
Of nicete ben verie goddes apes. 

And some would monche hir meat all alone, 
Ligging a bed, and make hem for to grone. 

And some thou saidest had a blaunch fevere, 

And praidest God, they should never kevere. 

« And some of hem took on hem for the cold. 
More than inough, so saydest thou full oft ; 

And some han fained oft time and told, 

How that they waken, whan they sleepe soft, 

And thus they would liave set hem self a loft, 

And nathelesse were under at the last, 

Thus saydest thou, and japedest full fast. 

Yet saydest thou, that for the more part 
These lovers would speake in generall. 

And thoughten it was a siker art. 

For failing, for to assayen over all : 

Now may I jape of thee, if that I shall ; 

But nathelesse, though that I should deie, 

Thou art none of tho, I dare well seie. 

Now bete thy brest, and say to god of love, 

‘ Thy grace, lord, for now I me repent 
If I misspake, for now my selfe, I love : ’ 

Tims say with all thine herte, in good entent.” 
(Quod Troilus) “ Ah lord, I me consent, 

And pray to thee, my japes thou foryeve, 

And 1 shall never more while I live.” 

"Tliousayst wel,” (quod Pandare) "and now I hope 
That thou the goddes wrath hast all appeased : 
And sith thou hast wepten many a drop, 

And saied such thing wberwith thy god is plesed, 
Now would never god, but thou were eased : 

And think well she, of whom rest all thy wo. 
Here after may thy comfort been also. 

" For thilke ground, that beareth the wedes wick, 
Beareth eke these holsorae herbes, as full oft 
Next the foule nettle, rough and thick, 

The rose wexeth, soote, smooth, and soft. 

And next the valey is the hill a loft. 

And next the derke night the glad morowe, 

And also joy is next the fine of sorrow. 

" Now look© that attempre be thy bridell, 

And for the best aie suffer to the tide, 

Or else all our labour is on jdell. 

He hasteth well, that wisely can abide : 

Be diligent and true, and aie well hide. 

Be lustie, free, persever in thy servise, 

And all is well, if thou work© in this wise. 

" But he that departed is in everie place 
Is no where hole, as writen clerkes wise : 

What wonder is, if such one have no grace I 
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Eke west thou how it faretli of some service. 

As plant a tree or herhe, in sondrie wise. 

And on the morrow pull it up as blive. 

No wonder is, though it may never thrive. 

And sith the god of love hath thee bestowed 
In place digne unto thy worthinesse, 

Stonde fast, for to good port hast thou rowed, 

And of thy selfe, for any heavinesse, 

Hope alwaie well, for but if drerinesse 
Or over-haste both our labour shend, 

I hope of this to maken a good end. 

“ And wost thou why, I am the lasse afered 
Of this matter with my nece to trete ? 

For this have I heard say of wise lered. 

Was never man or woman yet beyete. 

That was unapt to suffer loves hcte 
Celestiall, or els love of kind : 

Forthy, some grace I hope in her to find. 

“ And for to speake of her in speciall. 

Her beautie to bethinken, and her youth. 

It sit her nought, to been celestiall 

As yet, though that her list bothe and kouth ; 

And truely it sit her well right nouth 
A worthy knight to loven and cherice, 

And but she doe, I hold it for a vice. 

“ Wherefore I am, and well be aye ready 
To paine me to doe you this service, 

For both you to please, this hope I 
Here after, for that ye been both wise, 

And con counsaile keepe in such a wise, 

That no man shall the wiser of it bee. 

And so we maie ben gladded all three, 

And by my trouth I have right now of thee 
A good conceit, in my wit as I gesse : 

And what it is, I woll now that thou see, 

I thinke that sith Love of his goodnesse 
Hath thee converted out of wickednesse, 

That thou shalt been the beste post, I leve. 

Of all his lay, and most his foes greve. 

Ensample why, see now these great clerkes. 
That erren alderraost ayen a law. 

And ben converted from hir wicked werkes 
Thr-ogh grace of God, that lest hem to withdrawe : 
They arn the folke that ban God most in awe. 
And strongest faithed been, I understood. 

And con an errour alderbest withstond.” 

Whan Troilus had herd Pandare assented 
To ben his helpe in loving of Creseide, 

He wext of his wo, as who saith unturmented, 
But hotter wext his love, and than he said 
With sober chere, as though his herte plaid : 

Now blissfull Venus helpe, ere that I sterve, 

Of thee Pandare I mow some thank deserve. 

But dere friend, how shall my wo be lesse, 

Till this be done % and good eke tell me this, 

How wilt thou same of me and my distresse, 
Least she be wroth, this drede I most ywis. 

Or woll not heren all, how it is, 

All this drede 1, and eks for the manere 
Of thee her Erne, she n’ill no such thing here.” 

(Qiuod Pandarus) Thou hast a full great care, 
Lest the chorle may fall out of the Moone : 


Why, lord ! I hate of thee the nice fare. 

Why entremete of that thou hast to doone 
For Godes love, I bid thee a booiio : 

So let me alone, and it shall be thy best.” 
ctf Why frend” (quod he) ‘Hhan done right as thee 
lest. 

" But herke Pandare o word, for I n’olde, 

That thou in me wendest so great follie, 

That to my lady I desiren should. 

That toucheth harme, or any villanie : 

For dredelesse me were lever to die, 

Than she of me ought els understood, 

But that, that might sowuen into good.” 

Tho lough this Pandai-us, and anon answerd : 

And I thy borow, fie no wight doth but so, 

I raught not though she stoode and herd. 

How that thou saiest, but farwell, I woll go ; 
Adieu, be glad, God speed us bothe two, 

Yeve me this labour and this busmesse, 

And of my speed be thine all the sweetnesse.” 

Tho Troilus gan doune on knees to fall, 

And Pandare in his armes hent him fast, 

And saide, “ Now fie on the Greekes all : 

Yet parde, God shall helpen at the last, 

And dredelesse, if that my life may last. 

And God toforne, lo some of hem shall snierte. 
And yet me a thinketh that this avaunt masterte. 

^ And now Pandare, I can no more say, 

Thou wise, thou wost, thou mai&t, thou art all : 

My life, my death, hole in thine bond I lay, 

Helpe me now,” (quod he.) “ Yes by my trouth 
I shal.” 

** God yeeld thee friend, and this in speciall ” 
(Q,uod Ti'oilus) that thou me recommaund 
To her that may me to the death commaund.” 

This Pandarus tho, desirous to serve 
His full frende, he said in this manei'e : 

“ Farewell, and thinke 1 woll thy thanke deserve. 
Have here my trouth, and that thou shalt here,” 
And went his way, thinking on this matere, 

And how he best might beseechen her of grace. 
And find a time thei'eto and a place. 

For every wight that hath a house to found, 

He rennetli nat the werke for to begin, 

With rakel bond, but he woll biden stound 
And send his hertes line out fro within, 

Alderfirst his purpose for to win : 

All thus Pandare in his horte thought, 

And cast his werke full wisely ez'e he wrought 

But Troilus lay tho no lenger doim, 

But anone gat upon his stede baie. 

And in the field he played the lioun, 

Wo was the Greek, that with him met that daye : 
And in the tonne, his manner tho forth aye 
So goodly was, and gat him so in grace, 

That eche him loved that looked in his face. 

For he became the friendliest wight, 

The gentilest, and eke the most free. 

The thriftiest, and one the best knight 
That in his time was, or els might be : 

Dead were his japes and his cruelte. 

His high port and his manner straunge, 

And each, of hem gan for a veitue charuige. 
t2 
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Now let iis stint of Troilus a stonnd, 
That faretli like a man that hurt is sore^, 
And is soinetlele of akiiig of his wound 
Ylessed well, hut htaled no dele iiioi‘e ; 
And as an oasie patient the lore 
Abite of him that goetli al)Oiit his cure. 
And thus he dinvetii forth his aveiiture, 

EXPLICIT LIBKft PRIMUS. 


PKOE:\ie. 

B. IX. V. 1 — 3 00. 

Our of these black wa\ves let us for to saile, 

O winde, now the x-veatlier j;iniK‘th clei’e z 
For in the sea the lio.Lti^ hath such travaile 
Of iny conning, that nniieth I it store : 

This sea clepe I the teinpostous inatero 
Of deepe dispaire, that Troilus was in : 

But now oi hope the kahmdes begin. 

0 lady mino, that called art Cleo, 

Thou be my spede fro this forth, and my Muse^ 
To rime- well this booko till X have do, 

AI<‘ needeth heie none other art to use 
l^or nhy, to every lover I me excuse, 

That of no soniement I this endito. 

But out of Latino in my tongue it nrite. 

Wherefore I n’ll have neither thank nc blame 
Of all this ’i\orko : hut pray you mckely, 
JDibhhunetli me, if any word be lame, 

For as mine authour said, so say I : 

JEke though I spoake of love unfeelingly. 

No wonder is, for it nothing of new is, 

A blind man cannot judgen well in hewds. 

1 know, that in foimio of speech is change 
Within a thousand ycre, and wordes tlio 

That liaihlen prise, now wonder nice and strange 
Thmkcth hem, and j ot they spake hem so. 

And spedde as well in love, as men now do : 

Eke for to winneii love, in sunili’y ages. 

In faondiy londes sundry ben usages. 

And forthy, if it happe in any wise, 

Tliat here be any lover in this place, 

Tiiat iKU'Loneth, as the story w'oll devise. 

Mow Troilus canio to his ladies grace. 

And thinketli, so nokle I not love purchase. 

Or wondretli on his speech or his doing, 

I not, but it is to me no wondring : 

For every wiglit, which that to Home w’cnt. 

Halt nat o pathe, lie alway o manere : 

Eke in some lond were all the gamin shent. 

If that men farde in love, as men done liei’e. 

As thus, in open doing or in cheie, 

In visiting, in forme, or said our saws, 

Forthy men sain, ech country hath his laws. 

Eke scarsely ben there in tins place three. 

That have in love sxdd like, and done in all : 

For to this juirpose this may liken thee. 

And thee right noiiglit, yet all is done or shall : 
Eke some men grave in tre, soni in stone wall. 
As it betide, but sith I have begoniie. 

Mine authour sliall I follow, as J konne. 


INCIPIT LIBEB SECUNDUS. 

In May, that mother is of moneths glade, 

That the fresh floures, both blew, white, and rede, 
Ben quick ayen, that wunter dead made, 

And full of bauroe is fleting every mede, 

Whan riiebus doth his brighte beames spred, 
Right in the white Bole, it so betidde, 

As I shall sing, on Maj es day the tliridde. 

That Pandarus, for all Ids wise speach. 

Felt eke his part of Loves shottes kene, 

That coud he never so well of loving preach, 

It made his hevi' a day full ofte grene : 

So shope it, that him fill that day a tene 
In love, for w’hicli in wo to bed he w’ent. 

And made ere it w^ere day full many a went. 

The swallow Progne, with a sorrowTull lay. 

Whan mori'ow come, gaii make lici’ waimenting 
Wliy she forshapen w-as : and ever lay 
Pandax’e a bed, lialfe in a slombring, 

Till she so nigh him made her waimenting, 

How Tereus gan forth her suster take. 

That with the noise of her he gan awake, 

And to call, and dresse him up to rise, 
Rememhiiiig him his arrand was to done 
Fi'om Troilus, and eke his great emprise, 

And cast, and knew in good plite was the Moone 
To done voiage, and tooke his way full sooue 
Unto his neces paleis there beside : 

Now Janus god of entre, thou him guide. 

When he was come unto his neces place, 

Wliere is my lady,” to her folke (quod he) 

And they him told, and he forth in gan pace, 

And found two other ladies sit and shee, 

Within a paved parlour, and they three 
Herden a maiden hem reden the geste 
Of the siege of Thebes, while hem leste : 

(Quod Pandarus) “ Madame, God you see, 

With your booke, and all the companie 
Eigli, uncle mine, w elcome } wis,” (quod sliee) 
xVnd up she lose, and by the lioiid in hie 
She tooke him fast, and said, “ This night thrie, 
To good mote it tuxme, of you 1 met 
And w’ith that word, she downe on bench him set. 

Yea, noee, ye shall faren well the het. 

If God well, all this jeare,” (quod Pandai’us) 

“ But I am soxTy that I have ) ou let 
To heax'ken of your boolvo, praiseii thus : 

For Godes love what saitli it, tell it us. 

Is it of love, or some good ye me lei'e 
Uncle” (quod she) jour maistresse is nat here.” 

AVitli that they gonnen laugh, and tlio she seide, 

** This romaunee is of Thebes, that we rede, 

And we have heai d how that king Laius deide 
Through Eclippus his soniie, and al the dede : 

And here w e stinten, at these lettei’s rede. 

How the bishop, as the hooke can tell, 

Amphioi*ax, fell through the ground to Hell.” 

(Quod Pandarus) “ All this know I my selve. 

And all th’assiege of Thebes, and the care. 

For hereof ben there maked bookes twelve : 

But let be this, and tell me how ye fare. 
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Do way your barbe, and shew your face bare. 

Do way your book, rise up and let us daunce. 

And let us done to jMay some observaunce.” 

" Eigli, God forbid (q^uod she) “ be ye mad ? 

Is that a widdowes life, so God you save ? 

By God ye maken me right sore adrad. 

Ye ben so wild, it seemeth as ye rave, 

It sat me well bet aye in a cave 
To bide, and rede on holy saintes lives : 

Let maidens gon to daunce, and yonge wives.” 

Aa ever thrive I,” (quod this Pandaims) 

Yet could I tell o thing, to done you play 
Now uncle dere,” (quod she) “ tell it us 
For Godes love, is than th'assiege awey ? 

I am of Greekes ferde, so that I dey 
" Nay, nay,” (quod he) “ as ever mote I thrive. 

It is a thing well bet than siiche five.” 

“Ye holy God,” (quod she) “what thing is that, 
What, bet than suche five ? eigh nay ywis, 

For all this woi'ld ne can I redden what 
It shoulde ben ; some jape I trow it is. 

And but your sclven tell us what it is. 

My wit is for to arede it all to leane : 

As helpe me God, I n’ot what that ye meane.” j 

“ And I your borow, ne never shall,” (quod he) 
This thing be told to you, as mote I thrive 
“ And why, uncle mine, why so ? ” (quod she) 

“ By God,” (quod he) “ that woll I tell as blive. 

For prouder woman is there none on live. 

And ye it wist, in all the toune of Troy ; 

I jape nat, so ever have I joy.” 

Tho gan she wondren more than before, 

A thousand fold, and downe her eyen cast : 

For never sith the time that she was bore, 

To knowen thing desired she so fast, 

And with a sike, she said him at the last, 

Now uncle mine, I n’lll you not displease. 

Nor asken more, that may do you disease.” 

So after this, with many wordes glade. 

And friendly tales, and with merry chere. 

Of this and that they speake, and gonnen wade 
In many an unkouth glad and deepe matere, 

As friendes done, whan they bethe yfere. 

Till she gan asken him how Hector ferde. 

That was the tonnes wall, and Greekes yerde. 

“ Full wel 1 tlianke it God,” said Pandarus, 

“ Save in his arme he hath a little wound. 

And eke his fresh brother Troilus, 

The wise worthy Hector the secound, 

I In whom that every vertue list habound, 

And first all trouthe, and all gentlenesse, 
Wisedom, honour, freedom, and wortliinesse.” 

“ In good faith, erne,” (quod she) “ that liketh me. 
They faren well, God save hem both two : 

For trewliche, I hold it great deintie, 

A kinges sonne in armes well to do, 

And be of good conditions thereto : 

For great power, and morall vertue here 
Is selde iseene in one persone ifere.” 

“ In good faith, that is sooth” (quod Pandarus) 

“ But by my trouth the king hath sonnes twey. 
That is to meane. Hector and Troilus, 

That certamly though that I should dey. 


They ben as void of vices, daie I sey, 

As any men that liven under Sunne, 

Hir might is wide yknow, and what they eonne. 

“ Of Hector needeth it no more for to tell, 

In all this world there n’is a better knight 
Than he, that is of worthinesse the well. 

And he well more vertue hath than iniglit, 

This kiioweth many a wise and worthy knight : 
And the same prise of Troilus I sey, 

God helpe me so, I know not suche twey.” 

“ By God,” (quod she) “ of Hector that is sooth. 
And of Troilus the same thing trow I : 

For dredelesse, men telleth that he dooth 
In armes day by day so worthely. 

And beareth him here at home so gently 
To every wight, that all prise hath he 
Of hem that me were levest praised be.” 

“ Ye say right sooth ywis,” (quod Pandarus) 

“ For yesterday, who so had with him been, 
Mighten have wondred upon Troilus, 

For never yet so thicke a swarme ol been 
Ne flew, as Greekes from him gan fleen, 
j And through the field in every wightes eare. 
There was no crie, but Troilus is there. 

“ Now here, now there, lie hunted hem so fast, 
There nas but Greekes blood, and Troilus, 

Now him he hurt, and him all doun he cast. 

Aye where lie went it was arraied thus : 

He was hir death, and shield and life for us. 

That as the day ther durst him none withstond. 
While that he held his bloody swerd in bond. 

“ Thereto he is the friendliest man 
Of great estate, that ever I saw my live t 
And where him list, best fellowship can 
To such as him thinketh able for to thrive.” 

And with that word, tho Pandarus as blive 
He tooke his leave, and said, “ I woll gon hen 
“ Nay, blame have I, uncle,” (quod she then.) 

“ What eileth you to be weary thus soone. 

And nameliche of women, woll ye so 1 
Nay sitteth doune, by God I have to done 
With you, to speake of wisedome er ye go 
And every wight that was about hem tlio. 

That heard that, gan ferre away to stond. 

While they two had all that hem list in bond. 

Whan that her tale all brought was to an end 
Of her estate, and of her goveimaunce, 

(Quod Pandarus) “ Now time is that I wend. 

But yet I say, ariseth, let us daunce, 

And cast your widdows habit to mischaunce : 
What list you thus your selfe to disfigure, 

Sith you is tidde so glad an aventure 1” 

“ But well bethought : for love of God,” (quod she 
Shall I not weteii what ye meane of this ?” 

“No, this thing asketh leaser tho,” (quod he) 

“ And eke me would full much greve ywis. 

If I it told, and ye it tooke amis : 

Yet were it bette my tongue to hold still. 

Than say a sooth, that were ayenst your will. 

“ For neee mine, by the goddesse Minerve, 

And Jupiter, that maketli the tliunderriug, 

And the blisfull Venus, that I serve. 

Ye ben the woman in this world living 
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Witliouten paramours, to my wetiug, By all the othes that I have you sworne, 

That 1 best love, and lothest am to greve. And ;)e be wroth therefore or wene I lie, 

And that weteii well your selfe, I love.” Ne shall I never seene you eft with eie. 


ic Ywis mine uncle,” (quod she) graunt mercy, 
Your iriendship have 1 founden ever yet, 

1 am to no imui beholden truely 
So much as you, and have so little quit : 

And with the grace of God, omforth my wit 
As in my guilt, I shall you never offend. 

And if I have ere this, I well amend. 

But for the love of God I you beseech 
As ye be ho that I love most and trist. 

Let be to me your fremed manner speech. 

And say to me your nece what you list 
And with that wird her uncle anon her kist, 

And said, Gladly my leve nece so dere, 

Take it lor good that I shall say ;5.ou here/’ 

With that sho gaii her cien doune to cast. 

And Pandarus to coughe gan a lite. 

And said : Nece, ahvay lo, to the last. 

How so it be, that some men hem deiite 
With subtle art hir tales for tendite. 

Yet for all that in hir entention, 

Hir tale is all for some conclusion. 

“ And sith the end is every talcs strength. 

And this matter is so behovedly, 

What should 1 paint it or drawen it on length 
To you, that ben my friend so faithfully i ” 

And with that %vord he gan right inwardly 
Beholden her, and looken in her face. 

And said, “ On such a mirrour much good grace.” 

Than thought ho thus, “ If I my tale endite 
Ought hard, or make a process© any while. 

She shall no savour have therein but lite. 

And trow I would her in my will beguile : 

For tender wittes wenen all be wile. 

Whereas they con nat plainlich understond : 
Foxthy her wit to serven well I fond.” 

And looked on her in a busie wise. 

And sne was ware that he beheld her so : 

“ Ah lord,” (quod she) “ so fast ye me avise. 

Saw me ue’ver ere now, what say ye no ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” (quod he) “^and bet woll ere I go : 
But by my trouth I thought iiowc, if ye 
Be fortunate ; for now men shall it see. 

For every wight some goodly aventure. 
Sometime is shape, if he it can roceiven ; 

But if he n’ill take of it no cure 

Whan that it cometh, but wilfully it weiven : 

Lo, neither case nor fortune him deceiven. 

But right his own slouth and wretchednesse : 

And such a wight is for to blame, I gesse. 

Good aventure, O belle nece, have ye 
Full lightly founden, and ye conne it take : 

And for the love of God, and eke of me. 

Catch it anone, least aventure slake : 

What should I longer processe of it make, 

Yeve me your hond, for in this world is non, 
that you list, a wight so well hegon. 

And sith I speake of good ententioun. 

As I to you have told well here beforiio. 

And love as well your honour and renouu. 

As any creature in all the world yborne : 


“ Beth nat agast, ne quaketh nat, whereto 1 
Ne chaunge nat for fere so your hew. 

For hardely the worst of this is do : 

And though my tale as now be to you new. 

Yet trust ahvay: ye shall me finde true, ^ 

And were it thing that me thought unfitting. 

To you ne would I no such tales bring.” 

* Now, my good erne, for Godes love I prey,” 
(Quod she) come off tell me what it is : 

For both 1 am agast what ye woll say, 

And eke me longeth it to wit ywis ; 

For whether it he well, or be amis, 

Say on, let me not in this feare dwell.” 

« So woll I done, now hearkeneth I shall tell : 

« Now, nece mine, the Idnges own dere sonne, 
The goo<l, wise, worthy, fresh, and free. 

Which ahvay for to done well is his wonne. 

The noble Troilus so loveth thee. 

That hut ye helpe, it woll his bane be, 

Lo here is all, what should I more sey 1 
Doth what you list, to make him live or dey. 

But if ye let him die, I woll sterven, 

Have here my trouthe, nece, I nill not lien. 

All should I with this knife my throte kerven 
With that the teares burst out of his eien. 

And said, If that ye done us both dien 
Thus guiitlesse, than have ye fished faire : 
What mend ye, though that we both apaire ? 

Alas, he which that is my lord so dere, 

That trewe man, that noble gentle knight. 

That nought desireth but your friendly chere, 

I see him dien, there lie goeth upidglit ; 

And hasteth him with all his fulle might 
For to ben slaine, if his fortune assent, 

Alas that God you such a beaiitie sent. 

If it be so that ye so cruell be, 

That of his death you hsteth nought to retch. 
That is so trew and worthy as we see. 

No more than of a japer or a wretch. 

If e be such, your beaute may nat stretch. 

To make amendes of so cruell a dede : 
Avisement is good before the nede. 

« Wo worth the faire gemme vertulesse, 

Wo worth that liearbe also that doth no bote. 
Wo worth the beauty that is routhlesse. 

Wo worth that wight that trede ech under fote 
And ye that hen of beautie croppe and rote. 

If therewithali in jou ne be no routh. 

Than is it harme j e liven by my trouth. 

And also thinke well, that this is no gaud. 

For me were lever, thou, I, and he 
Were honged, than I should ben his baud, 

As high as men might on us all ysee : 

I am thine erne, the shame were to mee, 

As well as thee, if that I should assent 
Tlirough mine abet, that he thine honour shent. 

® Now understond, for I you nought requere 
To bind you to him, through no behest. 

Save onely that ye make him better cheere 
Thau ye han don or this, and more feste. 
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So that his life he saved at the leste : 

This al and some, and x)lainly our entente, 

God helpe me so, I nevex' other mente, 

Lo, this request is nought hut shill ywis, 

Ne doubt of reason parde is there none : 

I set the worst, that ye dreden this. 

Men would wonder to seen him come and gone : 
There ayenst answere I thus anone. 

That every wight, but he be foole of kind, 

W oil deeme it love of frend&liij) in his mind. 

What, who well demen tho he see a man 
To temple gone, that he the images eateth ? 
Thinke eke, how well and wisely that he can 
Govern himselfe, that he nothing foryetteth, 

That wherhecomethjheprisandthonkhim getteth j 
And eke thereto he shal come here so seld. 

What force vei’e it, thogh all the toun beheld. 

** Such love of friends reigneth thorow al this toun : 
And wrie you in that mantle evermo, 

And God so wis be my salvatioun 
As I have sayd, your best is to do so : 

But, good nece, alway to stint his wo, 

So let your daungor sugred ben alite. 

That of his death ye be not all to wite.'*' 

Oreseide, which that herd him in this wise. 
Thought, ‘ I shall felen what he meaneth ywis 
“ Now erne,” (quod she) “ what would ye devise I 
What is your rede, I should done of this 1 
“ That is well said,” (quod he) “ certaine best is. 
That ye him love ayen for his loving, 

And love for love is skilfull guerdoning. 

« Thinke eke how elde wastefch every hour 
In each of you a part of beaute. 

And therefoi’e, ere that age the devour. 

Go love, for old there woll no wight of thee : 

Let this proverbe, a lore unto you bee, 

‘ Too late yware ’ (quod beaute) wban it past. 
And elde daunteth daunger, at the last.* 

The kinges foole is wont to crie aloud. 

Whan that he thinketh a woman bereth her hie, 

‘ So longe mote ye liven, and all proud. 

Till crowes feet growen under your eie. 

And send you than a mirrour iii to prie. 

In which that ye may see your face a morow.’ 
Nece, 1 bid him wish you no more sorow.** 

With this he stmt, and caste down the head. 

And she began to brest and wepe anone. 

And said, “ Alas for wo, why nere I dead. 

For of this world the faith is all agone : 

Alas, what shoulden straunge unto me done. 
Whan he that for my best frende I wend, 

Rate me to love, and should it me defend. 

“ Alas, I would have trusted doubteles. 

That if that I, through my disaventure. 

Had loved either him or Achilles, 

Hector, any other creature. 

Ye nolde have had mercy ne measure 
On me, but alway had me in reprove : 

This false world alas, who may it leve % 

«,What 1 is this all the joy and all the feast 1 
Is this yonr rede ? is this my blisfull caas ? 

Is this the very raede of your behest ? 

Is all this painted processe said (alas) 


Right for this fine 1 O lady mine Pallas, 

Thou in this dredefull ease for me purvey. 

For so astonied am I, that I dej.” 

With that she gan full sorrowfully to sike, 

“ Ne may it be no bet,” (quod Pandarus) 

" By God I shall no more come here this weke, 
And God toforne, that am mistrusted thus : 

I see well now ye setten light of us, 

Or of our death, alas, I wofull wretch, 

Might he yet live, of me were nought to retch. 

" O cruell god, O dispitous Marte, 

O furies three of Hell, on you I crie. 

So let me never out of this house depart. 

If that I meant harme or villanie : 

But sith I see my lord mote needes die, 

And I with him, here I me shrive and sey. 

That wickedly ye done us both to dey. 

" But sith it liketh you, that I he dead. 

By Neptunus, that god is of the see. 

Fro this forth shall I never eaten bread. 

Till that I mine owne herte blood may see : 

For certaine I woll die as soone as hee.” 

And up he stert, and on his way he raught. 

Till she againe him by the lappe caught. 

Creseide, which that well nigh starf for feare. 

So as she was the fearfullest wight 

That might be, and heard eke with her epe. 

And saw the sorrowfull earnest ol the knight. 

And in his praier saw eke none unright, 

And for the harme eke that might fall more. 

She gan to rew and dread her wonder sore. 

And thought thus, Unhapes do fallen thick© 
Alday for love, and in such manner caas, 

As men ben cruell in heraselfe and wicke : 

And if this man slee here himselfe, alas. 

In my presence, it n’ill be no solas. 

What men would of it deme I can nat say. 

It needeth me full slighly for to play.** 

And with a sorowfull sigh, she said thrie, 

“ Ah, Lord, what me is tidde a sorry chaunce, 
For mine estate lieth in jeopardie, 

And eke mine ernes life lieth in ballaunce ; 

But nathelesse, with Godes governaunce 
I shall so done, mine honour shall I keepe, 

And eke his life, and stinte for to weepe, 

« Of liarmes two, the lesse is for to chese, 

Yet had I lever maken him good chere 
In honoui’, than my ernes life to lese. 

Ye sain, ye nothing eles me requere.” 

** No wis,** (quod he) ‘‘mine owne nece so dere.** 
“Now well’* (quod she) “and I woll done my painet 
I shall mine herte ayen my lust coiistraine. 

“ But that I nill nat holden him in bond, 

Ne love a man, that can I naught ne may, 

Ayenst my will, but eles woll I fonde, 

Mine honour save, plesen him fro day to day. 
Thereto nolde I not ones have said nay. 

But that I dredde, as in my fantasie : 

But cesse cause, aie cesseth maladie. 

“ But here I make a protestacion, 

That in this processe if ye deper go, 

That certainly, for no salvation 

Of you, though that ye sterven bothe two. 
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Tlioiifjjli all the world on be my fo, 

Ne shall I never on Inm l^ave other routhe 
I graunt wel,” ((£Uod Pa'*ii<iare} by my troutlie, 

« ? trust weM to you,’* (quod he) 

That of this thing [mt ban Inght me here 
h’Kfely unto me 

M she) mine undo dere.” 

/A ^ 1 t N lm\e cause m this matere" 

« plain, or oker you to preach 1” 

W hy^j parde, w hat nedeth more speadi.” 

*^ilio fell tliey in other tales glade 
Till at the last, “ O good Erne,” (quod she tho) 
For love of God winch that us hothe made, 

Tell me how first ye wisteii of liis wo : 

Wot none of it but }e I” be said No 
“ Can he well spcake of love,” (quod she) “I preie ? 
Tell me, for I the bet sluili me purveie.” 


But lorde though he for wo was pale and wan ; 
Yet made he tho as fresh a countenaunce, 

As though he should have led the newe daunee. 

« This passed fortli, till now this other daie 
It fell that I come roming all alone 
Into his chambre, and founde how that he laie 
Upon his bedde : but man so sore grone 
Ne heard I never, and what was his mone 
Ne w'ist I nought, for as I was coniming 
All sodainly he left his complaining. 

« Of whidie I toke somw hat siispection. 

And nere I come, and found him wepe sore ; 
And God so wise be my salvacion, 

As never of thing had I no routh more : 

For neither with engine, ne wnth no lore, 
Unnethes might I fro the death him kepe. 

That yet fcle I mine licrte for him wepe. 


Tho Pandarus a litel gan to smile, 

And baied : “By my trouth I shall now tell. 
This other daie, nat gon full long while. 
Within the paleis gardin by a well 
Gan he and I, well halfe a day to dwell. 
Right for to speakeii of an ordinaunce, 
liow we the Grekes iniglUen disavaunce. 


“ And God wot never sith that I was borne 
Was I so busie no man for to preache, 

Ne never was to wight so depe sworne, 

Er he me told, who might beeii his leache ; 
But not to you rehearsen all his speach. 

Or ail his wofull wordes for to sowne, 

Ne bid me nought, but yo woll se me swone. 


“ Sone after tluat w’e gone for to lepe. 

And casten with our dartes to and fro : 

Till at the last, he baied, he would slope, 
And on tho grassc adouue he laicd him tho. 
And J after gan to romeii to and fro, 

Till that I heard, as I walked alone, 
lIow he began full w'ofully to grone. 


“ But for to save his life, and eles nought, 

And to none harme of you, thus am I driven, 
And for the love of God that us hath wrought 
Soclie chere him doth, that he and I maie liven 
Now have I plat to }ou mine hei'te shriven. 
And sith yc woto that mine entent is cleane 
Take hede thereof, for none ovill I meane. 


“ Tho gan I stalke him softly behind. 

And sikei’Iy the sothe for to &aine. 

As I can clepe ayen now to my mind. 

Right thus to lo\ e he gan him for to plain, 
He saied : ‘ Lorde, have routh upon my pain. 
All have I been rebell in mine entent. 

Now (mea culpa) lord I mo repent. 


“ And right good thrift, I prajj^ to God have ye, 
That han soche one ycaiight withouten net, 

And be ye wise, as ye be faire to se, 

Well ill the ring, than is the rubie sot ; 

There were never tw'o so well ymet 
Whan ye been his all hole, as he is your : 

There mightie God yet graunt us to se the hour.” 


“ O God, that at thy disposicion 
Lodest the tine, by just purveiaunce 
Of every wight, my iowe confession 
Accept in grec, and sende me bochc penaunce 
As iiktith tliee, but fmm me discbpcraunce, 

That may my ghost ilepaite alway fro the. 

Thou be my sliible, for thy benxgnite. 

“ * For certes, lorde, so sore hath she me wounded 
That stoJo ill blacke, with lokiug of liir iyen, 

Tlia^ to mine heites botome it is yfounded 
Through which I wot, that I must nedes dien ; 
Tin's is the W’'orst, I dme me nought bewrien. 

And well the lioter been the gledes rede 
That men hem w ren w itli ashen pale and dede.’ 

“ With that he smote his bedde adoune anone 
And gan to muttre, I na’t what truely. 

And I with that gan still awaie to gone 
And lete tliereof, as nothing wist had I, 

And come again anon and btode him by 
And saied, ‘ Awake, ye slepen all to long : 

It semeth nought that love doth }ou wrong. 

“ ‘ That slepen so that no man maie you wake ; 
Who sGie ever or this bo dull a man V 
* Ye, frende,’ (quod he) ® doe yo your heddes ake 
For love, and let me liven as I can.’ 


“ Naie thereof spake I nat : A ha !” (quod she) 
“ As heipe me God, je shendeii every dele 
“ A mercie, dere nece, anon ” (quod he) 

“ What so I spake, I ment nought but wele, 

By Mars the god, that helmed is of stele ; 

Now beth not wroth, my blood, my nece dere.’" 
“ Now well,” (quod she) “ foryeven be it here. 

With this he toke his leave, and home he went. 
Ye, Lord, how he was glad, and well bigon : 
Creseide arose, no longer she ne shent, 

But streight into her closet went anon, 

And set her douue, as still as any stone, 

And every word gan up and doune to wind^ 
That he had said as it came her to mind. 

And woxo somdele astonied in her thought, 
Right for the newe case, but wdian that she 
Was full avised, tho found she right nought, 

Of perill, why that she ought aferde be : 

For man may love of possibilite 
A woman so, his herte may to brest. 

And she nat love ayen, but if her lest. 

But as she sat alone, and thought thus, 
Th’ascrie arose at skarmocli all without. 

And men cried in the strete, “ Se Troilus 
Hath right now put to flight the Grekes rout,” 
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With that gonne all her meine for to shout : 

A, go v\ e &e, cast ux") the gates wide, 

For through this strete he mote to paleis ride.’^ 

For other waie is fro the gates none. 

Of Dardanus, there open is the cheine : 

With that come he, and all his folke anone 
An easie pace riding, in routes tweine, 

Right as his happy day was, soth to seine : 

For which men saith, may not distourbed bo 
That shall betide of necessite. 

This Troilus sat on his baie stede 
All armed save his head full richely. 

And wounded was his horse, and gan to blede. 

On which he rode a pace full softely : 

But such a knightly sight tiuely 
As was on him, was nat withouten faile 
To loke on Mars, that god is of battaile. 

So like a man of armes, and a knight 
He was to seen, fulfilled of high x^'owesse. 

For both he had a bodj’’, and might 
To doen that thing, as well as hardinesse. 

And eke to seen him in his geare dresse 
So freshe, so yong, so woldy semed he, 

It was an heaven upon him for to se. 

His helme to hewen was in twenty places. 

That by a tissue hong, his backe behind, 

His shelde to dashed with swerds and with maces, 
In which men might many an arowe find. 

That thirled had both horn, nerfe, and rind : 

And aie the people cried, “ Here cometli our joie, 
And next his brother, holder up of Troie.’* 

For which he wext a little redde for shame 
Whan he so heard the people upon him crien. 
That to behold it was a noble game, 

How fcoberliche he cast adoune his eyen ; 

Creseide anon gan all his cliere espien. 

And let it so soft in hir herte siuke, 

That to herself she said, “Who yave me drinke?” 

For all her own thought, she woxe all redde, 
Remembring her right thus, “ Lo this is he, 
Which that mine uncle swereth he mote dedde. 
But I on him have mercie and pite : ’’ 

And with that thought, for pure ashamed she, 
Gan in her hedde to pull, and that as fast, 

While he and all the people forth by past. 

And gan to cast, and rollen up and doun 
Within her thought his excellent prowesse. 

And his estate, and also his renoun, 

His witte, his shape, and eke his gentilnesse. 

But most her favour was, for his distresse 
Was all for her, and thought it were a routh, 

To slaen so die one, if that he meant trouth. 

Now might some envious jangle thus, 

This was a sodain love, how might it be, 

That she so lightly loved Troilus % 

Right for the first sight : ye, parde % ” 

Now whoso saied so, mote he never the : 

For every thing a ginning hath it nede 
Er all he wrought, withouten any drede. 

For I sale nat that she so sodainly 
Yafe him her love, but that she gan encline 
I To liken him tho, and I have told you why : 
j And after that, his manhode, and his pine. 


Made that love within her gan to mine : 

For which by processe, and by good service 
He wanne her love, and in no sodain wise. 

And all so blisfull Venus wele ai'aied 
Satte in her seventh house of Heven tho. 
Disposed wele, and with aspectes payed, 

To helpe sely Troilus of his w o : 

And sothe to sayne, she n’as nat all a foe 
To Troilus, in Ins natyvyte, 

God wote that wele the stioner sx^ede he. 

Now let us stente of Troilus a throw. 

That ridetli forth, and let us tourne fast 
Unto Creseide, that heng her hedde full low. 
There as she satte alone, and gan to cast 
Whereon she would appoint her at the last, 

If it so were her eme no would cesse. 

For Troilus upon her for to presse. 

And lorde so she gan in her thought argue 
111 this matter, of which I have >ou told, 

And what to doen best w'ere, and what eschue. 
That plited she full oft in many fold : 

Now was hir herte warme, now was it cold. 

And what she thought, somw hat shall I write, 
As mine authour listelh for t’endite. 

She thought first, that Troilus person 
She knew by sight and eke his gentelnesse ; 
And thus she said, All were it nought to doen 
To grant him love, yet for his worthmesse, 

It were honor wdth iilaie, and with gladnesse, 

In honeste with soch a lorde to deale, 

For mine estate, and also for his heale. 

“ Eke well wote I, my kinges sonne is he. 

And sith he hath to see me soch delite. 

If I would utterliclie his sight flie, 

Paraventure he might have me in dispite. 
Through which I might stond in wors plite : 
Now were I wise, me hate to pui'chase 
Without nede, there I may stande in grace t 

“ In every thing, I wot there lieth measure : 
For though a man forbid dronkennesse. 

He nought forbiddeth that every creature 
Be drinkelesse for alway, as I gesse : 

Eke, sithe I wot for me is his distresse, 

I ne ought not for that thing him dispise, 

Sith it is so, he meanetli in good wise. 

“ And eke I know, of long time agone 
His thewes good, and that he n’is not nice, 

No vauntour saine men, certain he is none, 

To wise is he to doen so great a vice : 

Ne als I nill him never so cherice. 

That he shall make avaunt by just cause : 

He shall me never biiide in soche a clause. 

“ Now set a case, the hardest is ywis, 

Men might demen that he loveth me ; 

What dishonour were it unto me this 1 
Maie iche hem let of that ? why naie parde ; 

I know also, and alway heare and se, 

Men loven women all this tonne about, 

Be they the wers \ Why naie withouten dout* 

“ I thinke eke how, he worthie is to have 
Of all this noble toune the thriftiest, 

That woman is, if she her honour save S 
For out and out he is the worthiest. 
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Save only Hector, whicti that is the best. 

And yet his life lieth all now in my cure. 

But soehe is love, and eke mine aventuro* 

Ne me to love, a wondei' is it nought : 

For well wote I my self, so God me spede. 

All woll I that no man wist of this thought, 

I am one the fairest out of tlrede 
And goodliest, who so that taketh liede : 

And so men saine in all the touiie of Troie, 

What wonder is though he of me have joio 2 

I am mine owne woman well at ease, 

I thanke it God, as after mine estate, 

Right yong, and stoiid untied in lustie lease, 
Withouten jelousie, and such debate : 

Shall no husbonde saine to me checke mate. 

For either they foe full of jelousie, 

Or maisterfull, or loven novelrie. 

What shall I doen 2 to what fine live I thus ? 
Shall I not love, in case if that me lest 2 
What pardioux I am not I’cligious : 
xlnd though that I mine herte set at rest 
Upon this knight, that is the worthiest. 

And kepe alway mine honor, and my name, 

By all right it may doe me no shame.’* 

But right as whan the Simne shineth bright 
In March, that chaungeth oft time his face, 

And that a cloud is x>ut with winde to flight. 
Which oversprsit the Sunne, as for a space, 

A cloudy thought gan through her soul pace. 
That overspi'adde her bright thoughtes all. 

So that for feare almost she gan to fall. 

That thought was this : Alas sith I am free. 
Should I now love, and put in jeopardio 
My sikeriiesse, and thrallen libertie ? 

Alas, how durst I thinken that folie 1 
May I not well in other folke asi>ie 
Hir dredfull joie, hir constreint, and hir pain : 
Ther loveth none, that she ne hath why to plain. 

For love is yet the moste stormie life, 

Right of himself, that ever vas begonne : 

For ever some mistrust, or nice stidfe, 

There is in love, some cloud over the Sunne : 
Thereto we wretched women nothing conne 
Whan us is wo, but wepe and sit and thinke. 

Our wretch is this, our owne wo to drinke- 

AIso wicked tongues been ay so prest 
To speake us harrno : eke men ben so untrue. 
That riglit anon as cessed is hir lest. 

So eesseth love, and forth to love a newe : 

But harm ydoe is doen, who so it rue : 

For though these men for love hem first to rende. 
Full sharp beginning bi’eaketh oft at ende. 

‘‘ How oft time may men both rede and seen. 

The treason, that to woman hath be doe 2 
To what fine is soche love, I can not seen. 

Or where becometh it, whan it is go, 

Thoi’e is no wight that wote, I trowe so, 

Wher it becometh, lo, no wight on it sporneth ; 

I That erst was nothing, into naught turneth. 

^‘^How busie (if I Jove) eke must I be 
To pleasen hem, that jangle of love, and demen. 
And c<\yen hem, that thei sale no harm of me : 
For though there be no cause, yet hem semen 


! Al be for Iiarrae, that folke hir frendes quemen : 
■ And who maie stoppen every wicked tong ? 

I Or soune of belles, wliile that they been rong 1 

And after that her thought gan for to clere 
And saied, « He which that nothing undertaketh 
Nothing acheveth, be him loth or dere ; ” 

And with another thought her herte quaketli 
Than slepeth hope, and after drede aw'aketh. 

Now hote, now cold, but thus bitwixen twey 
She rist her up, and went hir for to pley. 

Adoune the staire anon right tlio she went 
Into her gardine, with her neces three. 

And up and doun, they maden many a went 
Flexippe and she, Tarbe, and Antigone, 

To plaien, that to joie was to see. 

And other of her women a great rout 
Her lolloweth in the gardaine all about. 

This yerde was large, and railed al the alies 
And shadowed wel, with blosomy bowes grene, 
And benched newe, and sonded all tlie waies 
In w'hich she walketh arme in arme betwene, 

Till at the last Antigone the sliene 
Gan on a Troian song to singen clere, 

That it an lleven was her voice to here. 

She saied, 0 Love, to whom I have, and shall 
Been humble subject, true in mine entent 
As I best can, to you, lorde, yeve iche all 
For evermore mine hertes lust to rent : 

For never yet thy grace to no wight sent 
So blisfull cause as me, my life to lede 
In all joie and suretie, out of drede. 

“ The blisfull god, hath me so well beset 
In love ywis, that all that beareth life 
Imaginen ne could how to be bet, 

For, lorde, withouten jelousie or strife 
I love one, which that moste is ententife 
To serven well, unweidly or unfained, 

That ever was, and lest with harme distained, 

“ As ho that is the well of worth inesse. 

Of trouth ground, mirrour of goodhhedde. 

Of wit Apollo, stone of sikernesse. 

Of vertue roote, of luste finder and hedde, 
Through whiche is all sorrowe fro me dedde : 
Ywis 1 love him best, so doeth he me, 

Now good thrift have he, where so ever he be. 

" Whom should I thanken but you, god of love, 
Of all this blisse, in which to bathe I ginne. 

And thanked foe ye, lorde, for that I love, 

This is the right life that I am mne. 

To tlemeii all inaner vice and sinne ; 

This doeth me so to vertue for to entende 
That daie by daie I in my will amende. 

And who that saicth that for to love is vice. 

Or tlu’aldome, though he fele it in distresse, 

He either is envious, or right nice. 

Or is unmightie for his shreudiiesse. 

To loven, for soch mauer folke I gesse 
Diffamen Love, as nothing of Mm know 
They speaken, but they bent never his bowe. 

“ What is the Sunne worse of his kind right. 
Though that a man, for febleiiesse of his ayen 
Maie not endure on it to se for bright 2 
Or love the worst, that wretches on it crien S 
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No wele is worth, that may no sorowe drien : 

And forthy, who that hath an hedde of verre 
Fro cast ot stones ware him in the werre. 

But T with all mine herte and all my might. 

As I have saied, woll love unto my last 
My owne dei'e herte and all mine owne hnight. 

In whiche mine heite growen is so fast 
And his in me, that it shall ever last : 

All dredde I first love him to begin. 

Now wote I well there is no peinll 

And of her song right with that word she stent, 
A.nd thex’ewithail, Now nece*’ (quod Cx’eseide) 
Who made this song now with so good entent 
Antigone answerde anon and saide, 

Madame ywis the goodliest raaide 
Of great estate in all the tonne of Troie 
And led her life m most honour and joie.*' 

« Forsothe so someth it hy her song,^' 

Quod tho Creseide, and gan therewith to silce. 

And saied : “ Loi*de, is there soche blisse emong 
These lovers, as they can faire endite : ” 

Ye, wisse,” quod fresh Antigone the white. 

For all the folke that have or been on live 
Ne con well the blisse ot love disci-ive. 

But wene ye that evex’y wretche wote 
The parfite blisse of love 1 why naie ywis : 

They wenen all be love, if one be hote : 

Bo waie do waie, they wote nothing of this. 

Men mote asken of sainctes, if it is 

Ought faire in Heven, and why ? for they can tell, 

And aske fendes, if it be foule in Hell.” 

Creseide unto the purpose naught answerde, 

But saied, “ Ywis it woll he night as fast,” 

But every worde, which that she of her herde. 
She gan to priiiten in her herte fast. 

And aie gan love her lasse for to agast 
Than it did erst, and sinken in her herte, 

That she waxe somewhat able to convarte. 

The dales honour, and the Heavens eye. 

The nightes foe, ail this clepe I thee Sonne, 

Gan westren fast, and dounward for to wrie. 

As he that had his daies course yronne, 

And w'hite thinges woxen al dimme and donne 
For lacke of light, and sterres for to apere. 

That she and all her folke in went yfere. 

So whan it liked her to gon to rest, 

And voided weren they that voiden ought. 

She saied, that to slepeu well her leste : 

Her women soiie till her hedde her brought : 
Whan al was bust, than lay she still and thought 
Of all this thing the maner and the wise, 
Rehearce it iieedeth not, for ye been wise. 

A nightingale upon a cedre grene 
Under the chamber wall, there as she laie. 

Full loude song ayen the Mone shene 
Paraventure, in his birdes wise, a laie 
Of love, that made Ver herte freshe and gaie. 
That liei'kened she so long in good entent. 

Till at' the last the dedde sleepe her lieut. 

And as she slept, anon right tho her met. 

How that an egle fethei'ed white as bone. 

Under her hrest his longe clawes yset, 

And out her lierte he rent, and that anon. 


And did his hex’te into her brest to gon. 

Of which she nought agrose, ne nothing smart, 
And foi’th he fiieth, with herte left for herte. 

Now let her slepe, and we our tales hold© 

Of Troilus, that is to paleis I'idden, 

Fro the scarmishe of which I jou tokle, 

And in his chamber sate, and hath abiddea. 

Till two or thi’ee of his messengers yedeii 
For Pandarus, and soughten him full fast, 

Till they him found, and brought him at the last. 

This Pandarus came leaping in at ones. 

And saied thus, Who hath been well ybete 
To day with swerdes, and slong stones. 

But Troilus, that hath caught him an hete 1 '' 
And gan to jape, and saied, Loi*d ye sweto. 

But rise and let us soupe, and go to reste,” 

And he answerde him, <^*Bo we as thee leste.” 

With all the haste goodly as they might. 

They sped hem fro the souper, and to hedde, 

And evex’y wight out at the doore him dight. 

And wliider him list, upon his waie him sped ; 
But Troilus thought that his herte hlodde 
For wo, till that he heard some tiding. 

And saied, “ Frende, shall I now wepe or sing I ” 

(Quod Pandarus) Be still and let me slepe, 

And doe on thy hoode, thine nedes spedde be. 
And chose if thou wolt sing, daunce, or lepe. 

At short wordes thou shalt trowe all by me. 

Sir, my nece woll doen well by thee, 

And love thee best, by God and by trothe, 

But lacke of pursute marre it in thy slothe. 

" For thus ferfortli I have thy werk hegon. 

Fro daie to dale, till this daie by the raorow, 

Hir love of frendship have I to thee won, 

And therfore hath she laid her faith to borow, 
Algate a foote is hameled of thy sorow ; 

What should I longer sermon of it holde, 

As ye have heard before, all he him tolde. 

But right as floiires through the cold of night 
Yclosed, stoupen in hir stalkes lowe, 

Redressen hem ayen the Sunne bright, 

And spreaden in hir kinde course by rowe. 
Right so gan tho his eyen up to throwe 
This Troilus, and saied : O Venus dere, 

Thy might, thy gx’ace, yheried be it hcie.*' 

And to Pandai’us he held up both his bonds. 
And saied, ‘‘ Lorde all thine be that I have. 

For I am hole, and broken been my bonds, 

A thousand Troies, who so that me yave 
Eche after other, God so wis me save, 

Ne might me so gladen, io mine hex’te 
It spi'edeth so for joye it woll to starte. 

“ But lorde how shall I doen ? how’' shal I liven. 
Whan shall I next my dere herte se ? 

How shall this longe time away be driven I 
Till that thou be ayen at her fro mo, 

Thou maist answere, abide, abide : but he 
That hangeth by the necke, sothe to saine. 

In great disease abide th for the paine.” 

All easily now, for the lo^e of Marte,” 

(Quod Pandarus) “ for every thing hath time, 

• So long abide, till that the night departe. 

For also siker as thou best here by me, 
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And God toforne, I woll be there at prime. 

And for thy werke somewhat, as I shall say, 

Or on some other wight this charge lay. 

For parde, God wot, I have ever j'et 
Ben ready thee to serve, and this night 
Have I not fained, but exnforthe my wit 
Doen all thy Inst, and slial with al my might : 
Doe now as I shall saine, and fare aright : 

And if thou ii’ilte, wite all thy solfe the care. 

On me is nought along thine evill fare. 

“ I wote well, that thou v iser art than I 
A thousand fold : hut if I were as thou, 

God helpe me so, as I would utterly 
Right of mine owne honde write her now 
A letter, in which I would her telleii how 
I farde amlsse, and her beseech of routh : 

Now help thy self, and leave it for no slouth, 

“ And I my selfe shall therewith to her gone. 

And whan thou wo&t that I am with her there 
Worthe thou upon a courser right anone. 

Ye hardely, and that right in thy best gere, 

And ride forth by the place, as naught ne were, 
And thou shalt find us (if I may) sitting 
At some window, into the street looking, 

“ And if thee list, then mayest thou ns salve, 

And upon me make thou thy countenaunce. 

But by tliy life beware, and fast esehuo 
To tarien ought, God shild us fro mischaunce : 
Ride forth thy way, and hold thy governaunce. 
And we shall speake of thee somewhat I trow 
Whan thou art gone, to doo thine eares glow. 

“ Touching thy letter, thou art wise inough, 

I wot thou n’llte it deigneliche endite, 

As make it with these ai’gumeiites tough, 

Ne scrivoinishe or craftely thou it write, 

Befolotte it with thy teares eke alite, 

And if thou write a goodly word all soft, 

Though it be good, rehearse it not too oft. 

For though the best harpour upon live 
Would on the best souned jolly harpe 
That ever ivas, with all his fingers five 
Touch aye o string, or aye o warble harpe, 
Where his nailes pointed never so shai'pc. 

It should make e^ery wight to dull, 

To lieare his glee, and of his strokes full, 

“Ne j ombre eke no discordaunt thing yfere. 

As thus, to usen tearmes of phisickc. 

In loves tearmes hold of thy matcre 
The forme alway, and doc that it be like. 

For if a painter wmiild paint a pike 
With asses feet, and headed as an ape. 

It cordeth not, so were it hut a jape.*’ 

This counsaile liked well unto Troilus, 

But as a dredefiiU lover lie saied this : 

“ Alas my dere In other Panduxus, 

J am ashamed for to w'rite ywis, 

Least of mine innocence I saied amis, 

Or that she n'oldc it for dispite receive. 

Than were 1 dead, there might it nothing weive.** 

To that Pandare answ-erde, “ If thee lest. 

Bo that I say, and let me therewith goxie. 

For by that Lord that formed east and west, 

I hope of it to bring answere anone 
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Right of her bond, and if that thou n’ilte none. 
Let be, and sorrie mote he been his live, 

Ayenst thy lust that helpeth thee to thrive.’* 

(Q,uod Troilus) “ Bepardieux iche assent, 

Sith that thee list, I woll arise and write, 

And blisfull God pray ieho with good entent 
The voiage and the letter 1 shall endite. 

So speed it, and thou Minerva the white, 

Yeve thou me witte, my letter to devise : ’ 

And set him doun, and wi’ote right in this W'ise. 

First he gan her his right ladie call, 

His liertes life, his lust, his sorowes leclie, 

His blisse, and eche these other tearmes all, 

That in such case ye lovers all seche. 

And in full humble wise, as in his speche, 

He gan him recommauud unto her grace. 

To tell all how, it asketh mokell space. 

And after this full lowdy he her praied 
To be nought wroth, though he of his follie 
So bardie was to her to write, and saied 
That love it made, or eles must he die, 

And pitously gan mercie for to crie : 

And after that he saied, and lied full loud, 
Himselfe was little worth, and lasse he coud. 

And that she would have his conning excused, 
That little was, and eke he dradde her so, 

And his unworthinesse aye he accused : 

And after that than gan he tell his wo, 

But that was endlesse witliouten ho : 

And said, he would in troutli alway him hold, 
And I’cddc it over*, and gan the letter fold. 

And with his salte teares gan he bathe 
The ruble in his signet, and it sette 
Upon the wexe deliverliche and rathe, 

Therewith a thousand times, er he lette, 

He kiste tho the letter that he shette 
And sayd, “ Letter, a blisfull destine 
Thee shapen is, my ladie shall thee see.” 

This Pandare tooke the letter, and betime 
A moiTow to his neecis pallaice stert. 

And fast he swoi'e, that it w as passed prime : 

And gan to jape, and sayd, “ Ywis my herte 
So fresh it is, although it sore smert, 

I may not sleepe never a Mayes morrow, 

I have a jollie woe, a lustie sorrow,” 

Creseide whan that she her uncle heard, 

With dreadfull herte, and desirous to heare. 

The cause of his comming, thus answeard, 

“Now by your faith, mine uncle” (quod she) “deare, 
What manner windes guidetli you now here ! 

Tell us your jolly woe, and y our penaunce, 

How farre forth be ye put in loves dauiice.” 

“ By God ” (quod he) “ I hop alway behinde,” 
And to laugh, it thought her herte brest, 

(Quod Pandarus) “ Looke alway that ye finde 
Game in minejiood ; but herkeneth if you lest, 
There is right now come into the toun a gest, 

A Groeke espie, and telleth uewe thinges, 

For which I come to tell you new tidiuges. 

“ Into the garden go we, and ye shall heare 
I All pi’ivily of this a long seimioim : ” 

[ With that they wenten arm in arm yfere, 

: Into the gardin fro the chamber doun. 
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And whan he was so fari'e, that the soun 
Df that he spake, no man heren might, 

He sayd her thus, and out the letter plight. 

Lo, he that is all hooly yours free. 

Him recommaundeth lowly to your grace. 

And sent you this letter here by me, 

Aviseth you on it, whan ye han space. 

And of some goodly answeare you purchace, 

Or helpe me God so, plainely for to same. 

He may not longe liven for his paine. 

Full dredofully tho gan she stonde still, 

And tooke it not, but all her humble chere 
Gan for to chaunge, and sayd, “ Scripe nor bill. 

For love of God, that toucheth such matere 
Ne bring me none : and also, uncle dere. 

To mine estate have more regard I pray 
Than to his lust, what should I more say. 

And looketh now if this be reasonable. 

And letteth not for favour nc for slouth 
To sain a sootb, now is it covenable 
To mine estate, by God and by my trouth 
To take it, or to have of him routh. 

In harming of my selfe or in rcpreve : 

Beare it ayen, for him that ye on leve.” 

This Bandar us gan on her for to stare. 

And sayd, “ Now is this the greatest wonder 
That ever I saw, let he this nice fare, 

To death mote I smiten be with thunder, 

If for the citie which that stondeth yonder, 

Would I a letter unto you bring or take, 

To harm of you : what list you thus it make. 

But thus ye faren well nigh all and some, 

That he that most desii-eth you to serve, 

Of him ye retch least where he become. 

And whether that he live, or else sterve : ■ 

But for all that, that ever I may deserve, 

Refuse it not” (quod ho) and hent her fast, 

And in her bosome the letter doune he thrast. 

And said hei', Now east it away anon 
That folk may seen, and gauren on us twey.” 
(Quod she) I can abide till they be gon” 

And gan to smile, and said him, ‘‘ Eme I pray 
Such answers as } ou list your selfe purvey : 

For truely I woll no letter write : ” 

I No, than woll I ” (quod he) ” so ye endite.’^ 

Therewith she lough, and said Go we dine,” 

And he gan at himselfe japen fast. 

And sayd, Neee, I have so great a pine 
For love, that everich other day I fast,” 

And gan his best japes forth to cast, 

And made her for to laugh at his follie. 

That she for laughter wende for to die. 

And whan that she was comen into the hall, 

Now eme ” (quod she) “ we woll go dine anon,”* 
And gan some of her women to her call. 

And straight into her chamber gan she gone. 

But of her businesse this was one, 

Amonges other thinges, out of drede. 

Full prively this letter for to rede. 

Avised word by word in, every line. 

And found no lacke, she thought he coud his good. 
And up it put, and went her in to dine. 

And Bandarus, that in a stiidie stood^ 


Ere he was ware, she tooke him by the hood, 

And said Ye were caught ere that ye wist,” 

“ I vouchsafe,” (quod he) do what you list,” 

Tho weshen they, and set hem doun and ete, 

And after noone fall slightly Bandarus 
Gan draw him to the window nye the strete. 

And said, “ Neco, who hath araied thus 
The yonder house, that stant aforeyeiie us ? ” 
Which house ?” (quod she) and gan for to helioW 
And knew it well, and whose it was him told. 

And fellen foith in speech of thinges sraale, 

And saten in the window both twey : 

Whan Bandarus «avv time unto his tale. 

And saw well that her folkc were all awey : 

“ Now nece mine, tell on” Cquod he) “ I prey, 
How liketh jou the letter that >e wot, 

Can he thereon or by my ti’outh I n’ot.” 

Therewith all rosy hewed tlio woxe she, 

And gan to hum, and said, “ So 1 trowe,” 

“ Aquite him well lor Gods lo\ e” (quod he) 

My selfe to medes woll the letter sow o,” 

And hold his hondts up, and sat on knowe, 

“ Now good nece, be it ne\ er so lite, 

Yeve me the labour, it to sowe and phte.’'* 

‘^Ye, for I can so writen” (quod she) “tho. 

And eke I n’ot wh.it 1 should to him say 
“ Nay nece ” (quod Bandaie) “ say not so. 

Yet at the least, thonketh him. I pray 
Of his good will : O, doth him not to dey, 

Now for the love of me my nece dere, 

Refuseth not at this time my praiere,” 

“Depardieux ” (q'ood she) “ God leve all be wek 
God helpe me so, this is the first letter 
That ever I wrote, ye all or any dole,” 

And into a closet for to avise her better, 

She went alone, and gan her herte unletter 
Out of disdaines prison, hut a lite, 

And set her doune, and gan a letter write. 

Of which to tell in short is mine entent 
1 Tlieffect, as forre as I can understond : 

She thonked him, of all that he well ment, 
Towardes her, but holden him in bond 
She n^okle not, ne make her selven bond 
In love, but as his suster him to please. 

She would aye faine to done his herte an ease. 

She shette it, and to Ban dare into gone 
There as he sat, and looked into strete, 

And doune she set her by him on a stone 
Of jasper, upon a qiiisshen of gold ybete, 

And said, “ As wisely helpe me God the grete, 
I never did a thing with more paine, 

Than write this, to which ye me restraiiie.” 

And tooke it him : he thonked hir, and seide, 

“ God wot of thing full often lothe begonne 
Commetli end good : and nece mine Creseider 
That ye to him of hard now ben ywonne, 

Ought he be glad, by God and yonder sonne : 
For why, men saith impressiones light 
Full lightly hen aye readie to the liight, 

“But ye han plaied the tiraunt all too long, 

, And hard was it your herte for to grave, 

Now stint, that ye no lenger on it hong,» 

AU woulden ye the forme of daunger save, 
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But bastetb. you to done bim. joje bave ; 

For trastetli ■well, too long ydone hardnesse 
Causeth dispite full often for distresse.” 

And right as they declared this matere, 

Lo Troilus, right at the stretes end 
Came riding witb his tenth sorame jfere 
All softely, and tliiderward gan bend 
There as they sate, as was his way to wend 
To paieis ward, and Pandare him aspide, 

And said, “ Nece, yseo who commeth here ride.” 

^‘0 flie not in, he seeth ns I suppose. 

Least ho may tliinken that ye him e&chue.” 

" Nay, nay” (fj[iiod she) and uoxe as red as rose. 

With that he gan her humbly salue 

With dredefnil chere, and oft Ins liewes mue, 

And up his looke debonairely he cast, 

And becked on Pandare, and forth by past. 

God wot if he sat on his horse aright. 

Or goodly was beseene that ilke day, 

God wot where he were like a manly knight, 

What should I dretclie, or tell of his array : 
Cresoide, wdiich that all those thinges sey; 

To tell in short, her liked all jdere. 

His person, his aray, his looke, his chere. 

His goodly manner, and bis gentillesse, 

So well, that never sith that she was borne, 

Ne had she suche i*onth of his distresse, 

And how so, she hath hard ben here beforne, 

To God hope I, she hath now caught a thorn, 

She shall nat pull it out this next wike, 

God send her mo such tlioriies on to pike. 

Pandare, which that stood her faste by. 

Felt iron hot, and he began to smite. 

And said, ‘‘ Nece, I pray you hcavtely, 

Tell me that f shall asken you alite, 

A woman that wex’o of his death to wite 
W ithouten his gilt, but for her lack of routh, 
Were it well done (q^uodshe) Nay by my trouth." 

God helpe me so’ ' (quod he) ye say me sooth, 
Ye fcelen well your selfe that I nought he, 

Lo, yonde he ridetli :”(quodsIie)" Ye so lie dooth 
“ Well” (quod Pandare) as I have told you thrie. 
Let be your nice shame, and your follie. 

And speake with him in easing of his herte. 

Let incete nat do you bothe smert.” 

But thereon was to heaven and to done. 
Considering all thing, it may nat he, 

And why 1 for shame, and it were eke too soone. 
To graunten him so great a liberte : 

For plainly her entent, as (said she) 

Was for to lo\e him unwist, if she might. 

And guerdon him with nothing hut with sight. 

But Pandare thought, it shall nat be so. 

If that 1 may, this nice opinion 
Shall nat ben liolden fully yeai*es two. 

What should I make of tins a long sermon I 
He must assent on that conclusion, 

As for the time, and whan that it v»as eve,, 

And all was well, be rose and took© his leve. 

And on his way fast homeward he spedde. 

And right for Joy he felt his hei-te daunce. 

And Troiius he found alone abeddo. 

That lay, as done these lovei's in a traunce. 


Betwixen hope and derke desperaunco, 

But Pandare, right at his iiicommmg, 

He song, as who saith, Lo, somewhat I bring. 

And said, « Who is in his bedde so soone 
Yburied thus 1 ” It am I friend : ” (quod lie) 

« Who, Troiius ? nay, help me so the Moone” 
(Q,uod Pandarus) thou shalt up rise and see 
A charme that was sent right now to thee, 

The which can healen thee of thine accesse, 

If thou do forthwith all thy businesse.” 

« Ye, through the might of God : ” (quod Troiius) 
And Pandarus gan him the letter take, 

And said, ** Parde God hath holpen us. 

Have here a light, and look on all these blake.” 
But often gan the heide glad and quake 
Of Troiius, while he it gan to rede, 

So as the wordes yave him hope or drede. 

But finally he tooke all for the best 

That she him wrote, for somewhat he beheld, 

On which he thought he might his herte rest. 

All covered she the wordes under sheld. 

Thus to the more worthy part be held, 

That what for hope, and Pandarus behest, 

His greate w o foryede he at the lest. 

But as we may all day our selven see, 

Through wood or cole kindleth the more fire. 
Right so encrease of hope, of what it be, 
Therewith full oft encreasetli eke desire, 

Or as an oke eommeth of a little spiie, 

So through this letter, which that she him sent, 
Encreasen gan desire of which he brent. 

Wherfoi'e I say alway, that day and night 
This Troiius gan to desireii more 
Than he did erst through hope, and did his might 
To presen on, as by Pandarus lore. 

And writen to her of his soi'owes sore 
Fro day to day, he let it nought refreide, 

That by Pandare he somewhat wrot or seide. 

And did also his other observaunces, 

That till a lover longeth m this caas, 

And after as his dice turned on chaunces, 

So was he either glad, or said alas, 

And held after his gestes aye his paas. 

And after such answeres as he had, 

So w'ere his dates sorry either glad. 

But to Pandare alway was his recoups. 

And pitously gan aye on him to plaine, 

And him besought of rede, and some socours, 

And Pandarus, that saw his wood paine, 

W ext well nigh dead for routh, sooth to saine. 
And busily with ail his herte cast, 

Some of his w'o to sieen, and that as fast. 

And said, Lord and friend, and brother dei«, 
God w'ot that thy disease doth me wo, 

But wolt thou stinten all this wofull chere, 

And by my trouth, ere it be dales two. 

And God toforne, yet shall I shape it so, 

That thou shalt come into a certaine place, 

There as thou maist thy self praien her of grace. 

And certainly I n’ot if thou it wost, 

But they that ben expert iix love, it say, 

It is one of these thinges forthereth most, 

A man to have a leiser for to pray, 
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And siker place, his wo for to hewray. 

For in good herte it mote some routh impress 
To heare and see the gudtless in distresse. 

Peraventnre thinkest thou, though it be so, 

That Kind would her done for to begin, 

To have a manner routh upon my wo, 

Saith Daunger nay, thou shalt me never win : 

So ruleth her hertes ghost within. 

That though she bende, yet she stont on rote. 
What in effect is this unto my bote. 

« Think here ayen, whan that the sturdy oke 
On which men haeketh ofte for the nones, 
Received hath the happy falling stroke. 

The gi’eat swight doth it come all at ones, j 

As done these great rocks or these miln stones, 
For swifter course coraeth thing that is of wight 
Whan it discendeth, than done thinges light. 

« But rede that boweth doun for every blast, 

Full lightly cesse wind, it well arise. 

But so n’ill not an oke, whan it is cast, 

It needeth me nought longe thee forvise. 

Men shall rejoysen of a great emprise, 

Atchieved well, and stant withouten dout^ 

All have men ben the longer thereabout. 

But, Troilus, now tell me if thee lest 
A thing, which that I shall asken thee. 

Which is thy brother, that thou lovest best. 

As in thy very hertes privite 1 
Ywis my brother Deiphebus tho” (quod he.) 

“ Now ” (quod Pandare) ‘‘ ere houres twise twelve, 
He shall the ease, unwist of it himselve. 

Now let me alone, and worken as I may,’’ 

(Quod he) and to Deiphebus went he tho. 

Which had his lord, and great friend ben aye. 
Save Troilus no man he loved so : 

To tellen in short withouten words mo 
(Quod Pandarus) “ I pray you that ye he 
Friend to a cause, which that toucheth me.” 

Yes parde ” (quod Deiphebus) “ wel thou wotest 
All that ever I may, and God tofore, 
i All n’ere it but for the man I love most, 

My brother Troilus ; but say wherefore 
It is, for sitli the day that I was bore, 

I n’as, ne never mo to ben I thinke, 

Ayenst a thing that might thee forthinke.” 

Pandare gan him thank, and to him seide,t 
Lo sir, I have a lady in this toun 
That is my nece, and called is Creseide, 

Which some men would done oppressioun, 

A.nd wrongfully have her possessioun. 

Wherefore I of your lordship you beseech 
To ben our friend, withouten more speech.” 

Deiphebus him answerd : “ O, is nat this 
That thou speakest of to me thus straungly, 
Creseide my friend ? ” He said him “Yes.” 

“ Than needeth ” (quod Deiphebus) “hardely 
No more of this to speke, for trustetli well that I 
Woll be her champiou with spore and yerde, 

I ne I’aught uat though all hex’ foes it herde. 

^ But tel me how, for thou wost this matere, 

I might best availen, new lette see ? ” 



To praien her to morrow, lo that she 
Came unto you, her plaints to devise. 

Her adversaries would of it agrise. 

“ And if I more durst praien as now. 

And chargen you to have so great travaile. 

To have some of your brethren here with you. 
That migliten to her cause bet availe, 

Than wote I well she might never faile 
For to ben holpen, what at ^our instaunce, 

What with her other friendes governaunce.” 

Deiphebus, which that comen was of kind 
To all honour and bounty to consent, 

Answerd, “ It shall be done : and I can find 
Yet greater lielpe to this mine entent : 

What woldest thou saine, if for Heleine I sent 
To speake of this? I trow it be the best, 

For she may leden. Paris as her lest. 

“ Of Hector, which that is my lord my brother. 
It needeth nat to praien him friend to be, 

For I have heard him o time and eke other 
Speaken. of Creseide such lionovir, that be 
May saine no bet, such hap to him hath she, 

It needeth nat his helpes moie to crave, 

He shall be such, right as we woll him have. 

“ Speake thou thy selfe also to Troilus 
On my behalfe, and pray him with ns dine.” 

“ Sir all this shall be done ” (quod Pandarus) 
And tooke his leave, and^ever gan to fine. 

But to his neces house as sfreight as Hue 
He came, and found her fro the meat arise, 

And set him doun, and spake right in this wise • 

He said, O very God, so have I ronne, 

Lo nece mine, see ye nat how I s\\ ete 1 
I n’ot where ye the moi’e thanke me conne : 

Be ye not ware how false Poliphete 
Is now about eftsoones for to pletb, 

And bring on you advocacies new ? ” 

“ I, no ” (quod slie) and ebaunged all her hew. 

“ What, is he more about me to dretclie 
And done me wrong, what shall I done, alas, 
Yet of himselfe nothing would I retche, 

N’ere it for Antenor and Eneas, 

That ben his friends in such manner caas : 

But for the love of God mine uncle dere, 

No force of that, let him have all yfere, 

“ Withouten that, I have ynough for us,” 

“ Nay ” (quod Pandare) “ it shall nothing be so^ 
For I have been right now at Deiphebus, 

At Hector, and mine other lordes mo. 

And shortly maked each of hem his fo, 

That by my thrift he shall it never win. 

For aught he can, whan so that he begin.” 

And as they casten what was best to done, 

Deiphebus of his owne courtesie 

Came her to pray, in his proper persoue. 

To hold him on the mori'ow companie 
At dinner, which she n’olde not denie, 

But goodly gan to his prayer obey. 

He thonked her, and went upon his wey. 

Whan this was done, this Pandare anone, 

To tell in short, forth he gan to wend 
To Troilus, as still as any stone, 

And all this thing he told him word and 
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And liow tliat lir* Di'ipliebus gan to blend. 
And said him, Now w time of that ye conne 
To here thee "well to raorow, and all is wonne. 


But as his suster, homely sooth to same 
She came to dinner in her plaiiie enteiit, 

But God and Pandare wist all w hat this ment. 


Now speho, now pray, now pitously complain. 
Let nat for nice shann^, for drode or slouth, 
Sometime a man mote u 11 his owne pain, 
Beleeve it, and she wall have on thee routh. 
Thou slmlt ben d thy faith in trouth. 

But wed wot I, thou now art in a drede, 

And what it is, I lay tlsat I can arede. 

** Thou thinbest non, ‘ How should I don al this, 
For by my ch<‘r< s inostcn folke espie, 

Tliat for her love is that I fare amm, 

Yet had I lever iinwist for sorrow die 
Now thinke nat so, for thou hast great follie. 

For I right non have founden a inanero 
Of sleight, for to coveren all thy chore. 


Came eke Creseide all innocent of this, 
Antigone her nece, and Tarbe also, 

But flie we now prolixitie best is, 

For love of God, and let us fast go 
Right to theffect, withouten tales mo, 

Why all this folke assembled in this place, 
Amd let us of all hir salvinges pace. 

Great honour did hem Deiphebus certaine, 
And fedde hem well, with all that might like, 
But evermo alas, was his refrain e : 

‘‘ My good brother Troilus the sike. 

Lithe yet,” and therewithal! he gan to sike 
And after that he pained him to glade 
Hem as lie might, and eliere good he made. 


“ Thou shalt gone overnight, and that bilive, 
Unto D<*iph<'hus house, as thee to play. 

Thy maladie away the bet to drive. 

For v^hich thou seemeth sieke, sooth to say, 
Soono after that, in thy bed tlu'e lay, 

Au<l say thou nniKt no longer up endure, 
And lie right there, and liide thine aventure. 


Complained eke Heleine of his sicknosse 
So faithfully, that it pitie was to here, 

And every wight gan wexen for axes 
A leche anon, and said, In this inanere 
Men curen folke, this charme I w ol thee lere,” 
But there sate one, all list her nat to teche. 
That thought, yet best could I ben his leche. 


Say that thy fever is wont thee for to take 
The same time, and ki'-t till a morow, 

And let see now how w< 11 thou canst it make : 
For par<Ie sieke* is he tli,it is in sorrow. 

Go now tarv\<‘il, and Venus here to borow, 

I hope and thou this purpost hold fei’me, 

TJiy graw she shall fully there conferme.'^ 

(Q,uod Troll us j “ Ywis thou all needlesse 
Counsailest me, that siekelidie I me faine. 

For I ara Hieke in earnest doiibtlessc, 

So that well nigh I sterv'e for the paine ; ” 

(Q,uod Pandarus) Thou slialfc the better plaine. 
And hast the iesse need to counterfete. 

For him doineth men hot, that soeth him swete. 

“ Lo, hold thee at thy tristo close, and I 
Shall well the dt < re unto the Isow drive : ” 
Therewith he tooke his leave all softly. 

And Troilus to his paleis went bhve, 

So glad ne was he never in all his live, 

And to I’ancl.irus i(‘de gan al! assent. 

And to Dtuphtlnis hous at night he went. 


After complaint him gonnen they to preise, 
As folk don yet whan some wight hath begon 
To preise a man, and with pi*eise him reiise 
A thousand fold yet higher than the Sonne, 
He is, he can, that few other lordcs conne, 
And Pandarus of that they w^ould afferme, 

He nought forgate hir praising to coiiferme. 

Herd all this thing fair Creseide well enough. 
And every word gan for to notifie, 

For which with sober chere her herte lough. 
For vvho is that no would her glorifie, 

To mowen such a knight done live or die ? 
But all passe I, least ye too long ^ dwell. 

But for o fine is all that ever I ■* A. 

The time came, fi^o dinner for to rise, 

And as hem ought, arisen every chnne. 

And gane a while of this and that devise. 

But Pandarus brake all this speech anone. 
And said to Doipliebiis, “ Woll yo gone, 

If your will be, as erst X you preide, 

To speaken of the nedes of Cieseide F’ 


What uedetli if viui to t<*llen all the cliei ‘0 
That Delphi bu'^ unto his brother made, 

Or ms axis, or his sickidiche mam re, 

XIow men gone him with clothes f<»r to lade. 
Whan he was laid, and how men would him glade : 
But all for nought, he lichl forth aye the wise. 
That ye ban lu ar<l Pandare ere this devdse. 

But cerhu'no is, ero Troilus him leide, 

Doipliebus had praied him over night 
To i)cn a friend, and helping to Creseide : 

God wot that lie gr-a tinted anon right 
To ben her full friend, with all his might : 

But such a need was it to praien him thenno. 

As for to iddeu a wood man to renne. 

The morow came, and niglien gan the time 
Of mealtide, that the faire queene Heleine 
Shope her to ben an houre alter the prime 
With Deiphebus, to whom she n’olde faiae, 


Heleine, which that by the bond her held, 

Tooko first the tale, and said, Go we blive,” 

And goodly on Creseide she bola Id, 

And said, “ Jovos let him never tliiivc 

That doth you harm, and reve iniu sono of liv^e, 

And yeve me sorrow, but lie shall it rue. 

If that I may, and all folke be true.” 

Tell thou thy nieces case” (quod Deiphebus 
To Pandarus ) « for thou canst best it tell.” 

IVty lordcs and my ladles, it stant thus, 

What liquid I ienger ” (quod he) “ do you dwell i ” 
He rong hiJtamit a pi'oces like a bell 
Upon her foe, that bight Poliphote, 

So hainoua, that men might on it spefe. 

Answerd of this ech vvbi;se of hem than other. 
And Poliphete they gonlr'^n tlms to warien, 

And honged be such one, ’v^re he my brotlierj 
And so he shall, for it ne mjrymought varien, 
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What should I longer in tliw tale tarien, I wol right faine with ail ray might hen one, 

Plaineliche all at ones they her highten Have God my trouth, her cause to susteine/’ 

To ben her friend in all that ever they mighten. Now good thrift have ye'’ (quod Ilciein the queen.^ 

Spake then Heleine, and said, “ Pandarus, 

Wot aught my lord ray brother of this mater, 

I meane Hector, or wote it Troilus ! ” 

He said, Ye, but woll ye me now here, 

Me thinketli thus, sith that Troilus is here. 

It were good, if that ye would assent, 

She told him. her selfe all this ere she went. 

j “ For he wol have the more hir grefe at herte, ** To heen avised by your rede the better,’ ' 

j Because lo, that she a lady is, And found (as hap was) at his bedes hedde 

And by your will, I woll but in right starts The copie of a treatise, and a letter 

* And do you wete, and that anone ywis. That Hector had him sent, to asken rede 

I If that he sleepe, or woll aught here of this If such a man was worthy to ben dede, 

1 And in he lept, and said him in his ere, Wote T naught who, but in a grisly wise 

God have thy soul, for brought hawe I thy here.” H® prayed hem anone on it avise. 

To smilen of this gau tho Troilus, 

And Pandarus without reckoning, 

Out went anon to Heleine and Deiphebus, 

And said hem, “ So there be no tarying 
Ne more prease, he woll well that ye bring 
Creseide my lady, that is now here. 

And as he may enduren, he woll her here. 

** But well ye wote, the chamber is but lite. Now let hem rede, and tourne 'we anone 

And few follte may lightly make it warme. To Pandarus, that gan full soft prie 

Now looketh ye, for I woll have no wite That all was well, and out he gan to gone 

To bring in prease, that might done him harme. Into the great chamber, and that in hie, 

Or him diseasen, for my better arme : And saied, God save all this companie : 

Yet were it bette she bid till oft soonis. Come nece mine, my lady queene Heleine 

Now looke ye that knowen wliat to don is. Abideth you, and eke my lordes tweine. 

I say for me best is, as I can know. 

That no wight in ne wende, but ye twey, 

But it were I, for I cannot in a throw 
Rehearse her case, unlike that she can sey. 

And after this she may him ones prey 
To ben good lord in short, and take her leve. 

This may not mokell of his ease him reve. 

And eke for she is strannge, he woll forber6 All innocent of Pandarus entent 

His ease, which that him dare nat for you, (Quod tho Creseide) “ Go we uncle dere,” 

Eke other thing, that toucheth nat to her. And arme in arme, inward with him she went, 

He woll it tell,"l vote it well right now, Avising well her wordes and her cliere, 

That secret is, and for the townes prow : And Pandarus in earnestfull manere. 

And they that knew nothing of his entent, Saied, “ All folke for Godes love I pray. 

Without more, to Troilus in they went. Stinteth right here, and softely you play. 

Heleine in all her goodly softe wise " Aviseth you what folke ben here within, 

Gan him salue, and womanly to play. And in what plite one is, God him amend. 

And saied, Ywis, ye mote algate arise ; And inward thou full softely begin. 

Now faire brother be all hole I pray,” Nece I conjure, and highly you defend 

And gan her arme right over his shoulder lay. On his halfe, which that soule us all send, 

And him with all her wit to recomfort. And in the vertue of corounes twaine 

As she best could, she gan him to disport, Slea nat this man, that hath for yon this pain©^ 

So after this (quod she) « We you beseke the devill, thinke which one he is. 

My dere brother Deiphebus and I, And in what pHte he lieth, come off anone. 

For love of God, and so doeth Pandare eke, Think all such taried tide but lost it n’is, 

To been good lord and friend right hertely That woll ye both saine, whan ye been one : 

Unto Creseide, which that certainly Secondly, there yet divineth none 

Received wrong, as wot well here Pandare, Upon you two, come off now if ye conne. 

That can her case well bet than I declare.” While folke is blent, lo, all the time is wonne. 

" In titering and pursuits, and delaies 
The folke divine, at weggxng of a stre, 

And though ye would han after meiry daies. 
Than dare ye nat, and why ? For she and she 


This Pandarus gan new his tong affile. 

And all her case rehearse, and that anone. 
Whan it was saied, soone after in a while, 
(Quod Troilus) As soone as I was gone. 


Rise, take with you your nece Antigone, 

Or whom you list, or no force hardely. 

The lasse prease the bet, come forth with me, 
And looke that ye thonked humbly 
Hem all three, and whan ye may goodly 
Your time ysee, taketli of hem your leave, 
Least we too long his restes him bireave.” 


Deiphebus gan this letter for to unfold 
In earnest great, so did Heleine the queene. 
And roming outward, fast it gonne hehold 
Dounward a steire, into an herbor greeiie : 
This ilke thing they redden hem betwene, 
And largely the mountenaunce of an houre 
They gonne on it to reden and to poure. 


(Quod Pandarus) ‘‘ And it jour will he. 

That she may take her leave ere that she go.” 
“ O eles God forbid it tho” (quo^ ho) 

If that she vouchsafe for to do s\:’' 

And with that word (quod Troilus) two 
Deiphebus, and my suster lefe and dere. 

To you have I to speake of a matere. 
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Spake siiek a word, thus looked lie and lie : 
Least time Ibe lost, I dare not with you deale. 
Come olf therfore, and hringeth Mm to heale.” 

But now to you, ye lorers that ben here, 

"Was Troilus nat in a cankedort, 

That lay, and might the wispring of hem here. 
And thoght O lord, right now renneth my sort 
Eully to die, or have a none comforte,’* 

And was the first time he should her pray 
jO^Iove, O jnightie God, what shall he say ! 

JEXri.lCIT LIBEH SBOOVOUS. 


PU0I3Mi:i. 

B, m. V. 1 — 105. 

O iLisFULL light, of wdiich the bemes clere 
Adorneth all the third heaven faire, 

O Eiounes lefe, 0 Joves doughter dere, 
Fh'asauuce of love, O goodly debonaire. 

In gentle hertes aye ready to repaire, 

O very cause of heale and of gladiiesse, 

Yheried be thy might and thy gocdnesse. 

In Heaven and Hell, in earth, and salt see, 

Is felt thy might, if that I well discerno. 

As man, and beast, fish, herbe, and greue tree, 
They felo in times with vapour eterne, 

God lovetli, and to love woll naught werne. 

And in this world no lives creatui’e, 

Withoutcn love is worth, or may endure 

Ye doves first, to thilke affectes glade 
Through 'which th^it tliinges liven all and be, 
Commeuden, and amorous hem made 
On mortall thing, and as you list aye ye 
Yeve hem in love, ease, or adversito : 

And ill a thousand formes doune hem sent 
For love in earth, and whom you list he hent. 

Ye fiers Mais appeasen of his ire, 

And as you list, ye maken hertes digne : 

Algates hem that ye woll set a fire. 

They dreden shame, and vices they resigne, 

Ye doen him curteis be, fresh, and benigne. 

And high or low, after a wight entendetli 
The joies that he hath, your might it seiidetli. 

Ye holclen reigiie and house in unitie, 

Y e soothfast cause of friendship ben also 
y e knowen all thilke co\ ered qualitie 
Of tliinges, nhich that folke woiidren at so. 
Whan they can nat construe how it may go. 

She loveth him, or why he loveth here, 

As why this fish, and nat that commetli to were. 

Ye folke a law have set in universe. 

And this know I by liera that lovers be. 

That who so striveth with you hath the werse : 
Now la die bright, for thy benignite, 

At reverence of hem that serven thee, 

Whose clerke I am, so teachetb me devise, 
Some joy of that is felt in thy servise. 

Yea, in my naked herte sentoraent 
In liilde, and do me shew of thy sweetnosse 
Caliope, thy voice be now present. 

For now is need, seest thou nat my distresse. 


How I mote tell anon right the gladnesse 
Of Troilus, to Venus herying, ^ ^ 

To the which who nede hath, God him bring. 


INCIPIThIBER TERTIXJfcJ. 

Lay all this meane while this Troilus 
Recordmg his lesson in this manere, 

« Mafey,” thought he, ^^thus woll I say, and thus 
Thus woll I plains unto my lady dere, 

That word is good, and this shall be my chere 
This ri’ili I nat foryetten in no wise,” 

God leve him werken as he can devise. 

And lord so that his herte gan to quappe, 

Hearing her come, and short for to sike. 

And Pandarus that ledde her by the lappe, 

Came nerc, and gan in at the curteiii pike, 

And saied, « God doe bote on all that are sike. 
See who is here you comen to visite, 

Lo, here is she that is your death to wite.” 

Therewith it seemed as he wept almost, 

A, a ” (quod Troilus so routhfully) 

« Whether me be wo, O mighty god thou west. 
Who is all there, I see nat truely : ” 

Sir,” (quod Creseide) “ it is Pandare and I” 

“ Ye sweet herte alas, I may nat rise 
To kneele, and do you honour in some wise.*' 

And dressed him upward, and sh(i right tho 
Gan both her hondes soft upon him ley, 

“ O for the love of God doe ye not so 
To me,’* (quod she) “eye what is this to sey ? 

Sir comen am I to you for causes twey, 

First you to thonke, and of your lordship eke 
Continuaunce I would you beseke.” 

This Ti’oilus that heard liis ladie pray 
Of lordship, him wox neither quick lie dedde, 

Ne might o word for shame to it say, 

Although men shoulden smiten off his hedde, 

But Lord so he wox sodaineliche redde : 

And sir, his lesson that he wende conne 
To praien her, is through his wit yronne. 

Creseide all this aspied well ynough, 

For she was wise, and loved him never the lasse, 
All nere he in all apert, or made it tough. 

Or was too bold to sing a foole a masse, 

But whan his shame gan somwhat to passe 
His reasons, as I may my rimes hold, 

I woll you tell, as teachen bookes old. 

In cliaunged voice, right for his very drede, 
Winch voice eke quoKe, and thereto his man<^re 
Goodly ahasht, and now his hewes I’ede, 

Now pale, unto Creseide his ladie dere, 

With looke doun cast, and humble iyolden clicre^ 
Lo, the alderfirst word that him astart. 

Was twice, “ Mercy, mercy, 0 my sweet herte.” 

And stint a while, and whan he might out brin^ 
The next word was, God wote for I have 
As faithfully as I have had konning, 

Ben yours all, God so my soule do save. 

And shall, till that I wofull might be grave, 

And though I dare ne can unto j ou plaine, 
i Ywis I suffer not the lasse paine. 
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“ Thus much as now, ah, womanliche wife, 

I may out bring, and if this you displease, 

That shall I wreke upon, mine owne life 
Bight soone I trow, and do your herte an ease. 

If with my death your herte may appease : 

But sens that ye ban heard me somewhat sey, 
Now retch I never how soone that 1 dey.” 

Therewith bis manly sorrow to behold, 

It might have made an herte of stone to rew, 

And Pandare wept as be to water would, 

And poked ever bis nece new and new, 

And saicd, "Wo begon been bertes true, 

For love of God, make of this thing an end, 

Or slea us both at ones, ere that ye wend.” 

" I, what ” (quod she) "by God and by my troutli 
I n’ot nat what ye wilne that I sey : ” 

" Ey, what ” (quod he) " that ye have on him ronth 
For Goddes love, and doeth him nat to dey : ” 

" Now than thus ” (quod she) " I well him prey. 
To tell me the fine of his entent, 

Yet wist I never well what that he xnent.” 

" What that I mean, 0 my sweet herte dere 
(Q,uod Troilus) " 0 goodly fresh and free, 

That with the streames of jour eyen so clere 
Ye shoulden sometime friendly on mo see, 

And than agreen that I may ben hee 
Withouten braunch of vice, on any wise. 

In trouth alway to do you my servise, 

“ As to my lady right, and cheefe resort. 

With all my witte and all my diligence. 

And to have right as you list connort. 

Under your yerde egall to mine offence, 

As death, if that I hreake your defence, 

And that ye digne me so much honour. 

Me to eommaunden aught in any hour. 

" And I to ben your very humble, true, 

Secret, and in my paino patient, 

And ever to desiren freshly new 
To serven, and to ben aye like diligent. 

And with good herte all hooly your talent 
Receiveii well, how sore that me smart, 

Lo this meane I, 0 mine owne sweet herte.” 

(Quod Pandarus) Lo, here an hard request, 
And reasonable, a lady for to werne : 

Now nece mine, by Natali Joves feest. 

Were I a God, ye should sterve as yerne. 

That heren wel this man wol nothing yerne. 

But your honoui", and scene him almost sterve. 
And ben so loth to suffer him you to serve," 

With that she gan her eyen on him cast 
Full easily, and full debonairely 
Avising her, and hied not too fast, 

With never a word, but saied him softely, 

“ Mine honour safe, I woll well trueiy, 

And in such forme, as I can now devise, 
Beceiven him fully to my servise. 

" Beseeching him for Goddes love, that he 
Would in honour of trouth and gentillesse. 

As I well meane, eke meanen well to me ; 

And mine honour with wit and businesse 
Aye kepe, and if I may doen him gladnesse 
From hencefdrth ywis I n’ill not faine : 

Now betli all hole, no lenger ye ne plaine. 
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" But nathelesse, this warne I you " (quod she) 

" A hinges sonne although ye be j wib, 

Ye shall no more have so'verainte 
Of me in love, than right in that case is, 

Ne n’ill forbeare if that je doen amis 
To wrath you, and while that ye me serve, 
Cherishen you, right after that ye deserve, 

" And shortly, dore herte and all my knight, 

Beth glad, and drawetli you to lustinesse, 

And I shall trueiy, witliall my full might 
You bitter tournen all to sweetnesse, 

If I be she that may doe you gladnesse, 

For every wo ye shall recover a blisse,” 

And him in armes tooke, and gan him kisse. 

Fell Pandarus on knees, and up his eyen 
To Heaven threw, and held his liondes hie : 

" Immortall God ” (quod he) " that maie&t not dien, 
Cupide I meane, of this maiest glorifie, 

And Venus, thou maiest maken melodie 
Withouten bond, me seemeth that in toune, 

For this miracle iehe here eche bell souue. 

" But ho, no more now of this mattere, 

: For why ? This folke woll comen up anone, 

That have the letter redde, lo, I hem here, 

But I conjure thee Ci'eseide, and one 
And two, thou Troilus whan thou maist gone 
That at mine house ye hen at my warning. 

For I full well shall shapen your cornming, 

« And easeth there jour Iiertes right ynougb, 

And let see which of j"ou shall beare the bell 
To speak of love aright," and therwith he lough, 
" For there have I a leiser for to tell : " 

(Quod Troilus) " how long shall I here dwell 
Ere this be doen ?” (quod be) “ Whan thou maiest rise 
This thing shall be right as you list devise.” 

With that Heleine and also Beiphebus 
Tho comen upward right at the staires end, 

And lord so tho gan gronen Troilus, 

His mother and his suster for to blend : 

(Quod Pandarus) " It time is that we w'end, 

Take nece mine your leave at iiem all three, 

And let hem speak, and commeth forth with me * 

She tooke her leave at hem full thriftely, 

As she well could, and they her reverence 
Unto the full didclen hartely, 

And wonder well speaken in lier absence 
Of her, in praising of her excellence. 

Her governaunce, her wit, and her manerc 
Commendeden, that it joy was to here. 

Now let her wend unto her owne place 
And tourne we unto Troilus againe. 

That gan full lightly of the letter pace, 

That Beiphebus had in the garden seine. 

And of Heleine and him lie would feine 
Delivered ben, and saied, that him lest 
To slepe, and after tales have a i-est. 

Heleine him kist, and tooke her leave blive, 
Beiphebus eke, and home went every w ight. 

And Pandarus as fast as he may diive 
To Troilus tho came, as line right, 

And on a paillet, all that glad night 
By Troilus he lay, with merry chere 
To tale, and welf was hem they were yfere- 
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Whan every wight was voided but they two, 

And all the (lores wcren fast yshet. 

To tell in short, withouten words mo. 

This Pandarns, without any let 
Up rose, and on his bcddcs side liim set, 

And gan to speaken in a sober wise 
To Troilus, aa I shall you devise. 

Mine abh^rlevf st lord, and brother dere, 

God wot, and thou, that it sate me so sore, 
Whan I thee saw so languishing to here. 

For love of which thy wo woxe alway more, 

That I with all my might, and all my lore. 

Have ever sithen doen my businesse 
To bring thee to joye out of distresse. 

“ And have it brought to such plite as thou west 
So that through me thou stondest now in way 
To faren well, I say it for no host. 

And wost thou why, but shame it is to say. 

For thee have I begon a gamen play. 

Which that I never doen shall eft for other. 

All the he were a thousand fold my bi other. 

That is to say, for thee am I becomen, 
Betwixeu game and earnest such a meaiio, 

As maken women unto men to comen, 

AO say I nut, thou wost well what I meane. 

For thee have T my neco, of vices cleane, 

S » fully made thy geiitillesse trist, 

Tiiat all shall ben right as thy selfe list. 

“ But God, that all woteth, take I to wifcuesse, 
That never I this for covetise wrought, 

But only for to ahredge that distresse, 

For which welnie thou didest, as me thought: 
But good brother do now as thee ought. 

For Godes love, and kepe her out of blame, 

Sins thou art wise, and save alway her name. 

^ For well thou wost, the name avS yet of her 
Emongs the people as (who saith) halowed is. 
For that man is unbore I dare well swere. 

That ever wist that she did amis, 

But wo is me, that I that cause all thia 
May thinken that she is my nece dere, 

And I hir erne, and traitour eke yfere. 

“ Aiicl wer it wist, that I through mine engine 
Had in mine neco yput this faiitasie 
To doen thy lust, and hooly to be thine : 

Why all the W'orld would upon it crio. 

And say, that I the worste treeherie 
DM in this case, that ever was bogon, 

And she foi’done, and thou right nought yw’on. 

K Wherefore ex’e I woll further gone or paas. 
Yet eft I thee be&oech, and fully say. 

That privete go with us in this caas, 

That is to same, that thou, ns never wray. 

And be not wroth, though I thee ofte pray, 

To holder! secree such an high mattere, 

F or skilfull Is, thou w'ost w'ell, my praiere. 

I " And tiiiiike what wo there hath betid ere this 
For making of avauntes, as men rede, 
j And what mi&channce in this world \et is 
b ro day to day, right for that wicked dede, 

^ for which these wrise clerkes that ben dede 
I Have ever this proverbod to us young, 
j riuit the first vertue is to kepe the toung. 
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« And nere it that I wilne as now abredge 
Diffusion of speech, I could almost 
A thousand old stories thee alledge 
Of women lost, through false and fooles host, 
Proverbes caiist thy selfe enow, and wost 
Ayenst that vice for to been a blabbe, 

All saied. men sooth, as often as they gabbe. 

0 tongue alas, so often here beforne 
Hast thou made many a lady bright of hew, 
Saied Welaway the day that I was home,” 

And many a maidens sorrow for to new. 

And for the more part all is untrew 

That men of yelpe, and it were brought to preve, 

Of kind, none avauntour is to leve. 

Avauutour and a Her, all is one, 

As thus : I pose a woman graunt me 

Her love, and saieth that other woll she none, 

And I am sworne to holden it secree. 

And after I tell it two or three, 

Ywis I am a vauntour at the lest, 

And lie eke, for I breake my behest. 

« Now looke than if they be not to blame, 

Such maner folk, what shall I clepe hem, what, 
That hem avaunt of women, and by name, 

' That yet behight hem never this ne that, 

Ne know hem no more than mine old hat, 

No wonder is, so God me sende hele, 

Though women dreden with us men to dele. 

“ I say not this for no of mistrust of you, 

Ne for no wise men, but for fooles nice, 

And for the liarme that in the world is now, 

As well for follie oft, as for mallice. 

For well wote I, in wise folke that vice 
No woman dredeth, if she be well avised. 

For wise been by fooles liarme chastised. 

" But now to purpose, leve brother dere, 

Have ail this thing that I have saied in mind, 
And keep thee close, and be now of good chei’O 
For all thy dales thou shalt me true find, 

I shall thy processe set in such a liind, 

And God tofonie, that it shall thee suffise. 

For it shall be right as thou wolt devise. 

“ For well I wote, thou meanest well parde, 
Tlierefoie I dare this fully undertake. 

Thou wost eke what thy lady graunted then. 

And day is set the charters to make. 

Have now good night, I may no longer wake. 
And bid for me, sith thou art now in hlisse. 

That God me sende death, or some iisse.” 

Who might tellen halfe the joy or feste 
Which that the soule of Troilus tho felt. 

Hearing theffect of Pandarus beheste : 

His old wo, that made his herte to swelt, 

Gan tho for joy wasten, and to melt, 

And all the ricliesse of his sighes sore 
At ones fled, he felt of hem no more. 

But right so as tliese holtes and these hayis 
That han in v inter dead ben and dry, 

Revesten him in grene, whan that May is. 

Whan every lusty beste listeth to pley, 

' Right in that selfe wise, sooth for to sey, 

Woxe suddainly his herte full of joy, 

That gladder was there never man in Troy. 
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And gan liis looke on Pandarus up cast 
Full soberly, and friendly on to see, 

And saied, “ Friend, in Apr ill the last, 

As well thou wost, if it remember thee. 

How nigh the death for wo tliou foiinde me. 
And how thou diddest all thy businesse 
To know of me the cause of my distresse. 

« Thou wost how long I it forbare to say 
To thee, that art the man that I best trist, 

And periH none was it to thee to bewray. 

That wist I well : but tell me if thee list, 

Sith I so loth was that thy selfe it wist, 

How durst I mo tellen of this matere ? 

That quake now, and no wight may us here. 

« But nathelesse, by that God I thee swore, 
That as him list may all the world go\ erne. 
And if J lye, Achilles with his spere 
Mine herte cleave, all were my life eterne. 

As I am m or tall, if I late or yerne 
Would it bewray, or durst or should conne. 
For all the good that God made under sonne. 

That rather die I v/ould, and determine 
As thinketh me now, stocked in prison, 

In wretchednesse, in filth, and in vermme, 
Captive to cruell king Aguinemiioii : 

And this in all the temples of this toun. 

Upon the Godes all, 1 well thee swere 
To morow day, if that thee liketh here. 

And that thou hast so much ydoen for me. 
That I lie may it ne-vermore deserve. 

This know I well, all might I now for thee 
A thousand times on a morow sterve, 

I can no more, but that I woll thee serve 
Right as thy slave, whether so thou wend, 

For evei*moro, unto my lives end. 

But here with all mine herte I thee beseech. 
That never in me tnou deme such folly 
As I shall saine : me thought bj thy speech. 
That this which thou me dost for companie, 

I should wonen it were a baudrie, 

I am not wood, ail if I leude he. 

It is not so, that wote I well parde. 

But he that goetli for gold, or for riehesse. 
On such messages, call him what ye list. 

And this that thou dost, call it gentlenessc, 
Compassion, and fellowship, and trist. 

Depart it so, for wide where is wist 
How that there is diversitie required 
Betwixen thinges like, as I have lered. 

“ And that thou know I thinke not ne wene, 
That tins service a shame be or jape, 

I have my faire sister Polexene, 

Cassaiidre, Flelein, or any of the frape. 

Be she never so faire, or well ysliape. 

Tell me whiche thou wilt of evei-ychone 
To have for thme, and let me than alone. 

But sith that thou hast done me this aervMs*^ 
My life to save, and for none hope of mede : 
So for the Jove of God, this great erapidse 
Performe it out, now’^ is the most nede 
For high and low, withouten any drede, 

I woll alway thine hestes all kepe, 

Have now good night, and let us both slepe.” 


Thus held hem cell of other well apaied. 

That all the world ue might it bet amend, 

And on the morrow when they were araied, 

Ech to his owne needs gan to entend : 

But Troilus, though as the fire he ]>rendj 
For sharpe desire of hope, and of pleasaunce, 

He not forgate his good governauiice. 

But in himself, with manhood gan restrain 
Ech rakell deed, and ech unbridled ehcic', 

That all that liven soothe for to saine, 

Ne should have wist by word or by man ere 
What that he ment, as touching this matere^ 
From every wight, as ferre as is the cloud. 

He was so wise, and well dissimulen coud. 

And all the while which that I now devise, 

This was his hie, with all his full might : 

By day he was in Martes high servise, 

That is to saine, in aimes as a knight. 

And for the moi*c part all the long night. 

He lay and thought how that he might serve 
His lady best, her thanke for to deserve, 

N’ill I not sweare, although he lay soft, 

That in his thought n’as somwdiat diseased, 

Ne that he tourned on his pillow'es oft, 

And would of that him missed have ben eased. 
But in such case men be nat ahvay pleased. 

For naught I wote, no more than wiis he, 

That can I deeme of possibilite. 

But certaine is, to purpose for to go, 

That in this while, as written is in geste, 

He saw his lady sometime, and also 
She with liim spake, whan that she durst and leste, 
And by liir both avise, as was the best, 
Appointeden full warely in this need. 

So as they durst, how' they would proceed, 

But it was spoken in so short a wise. 

In such awaite alway, and in such feare, 

Least any wight divinon or devise 
Would of hem two, or to it lay an care, 

That all this world so lefe to hem ne were. 

As that Cupide would hem liis grace send. 

To maken of her speech right an end. 

But thilke little that they spake or wrought, 

His wise ghost tooke aye of all such liede, 

It seemed her he wiste what she thought, 
Withouten word, so that it was no nede 
To bid him aught to doen, or aught forbede, 

For which she thought that love, ai] come it lata 
Of all joy had opened her the ;jate. 

I And shortly of this processe for to pace, 

So well Iiis werke and wordes he beset, 

That he so full stood in his ladies grace, 

' That twenty thousand times ere she let. 

She thonked God she ever with him met, 

So could he him governe in such servise, 

That all the world ne might it bet devise. 

For she found him so discreet in all, 

So secret, and of such obeisaunce, 

That well she felt he was to her a wall 
Of steel, and shield of every displeasaunce. 

That to been in his good governaunce, 

So wise he was, she was no more afere<l, 

I mean© as ferre as aught ben requered 
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i And Pandaros to quicke aI^\ay the fire, 
i Was ever ylike prest and diligent, 

To ease his friend vas set all his desire. 

He shone aye on, he to and fro was sent. 

He letters bare, whan Troilus was absent. 

That nesver man, as in his frit ndes node, 

Ne bare him bet tlian ho, withouten drcde. 

But now pera venture some man aaiten would 
That every word, or sond, look, or chore 
Of Troilus, that I rehoarcen should, 

In all this while, unto his lady dere, 

I trow it w ere a long thing for to hero, 

Or of what w ight that stant in such disjoint 
His wordes all, or every looke to point. 

j Forsooth I have not herd it done ere this, 

' In story none, ne no man here I wene, 

’ And though I w'onld, I could not ywis, 

For there was some epistle hem hetwene. 

That would (as saith mine autor) wel conteno 
Nie half this hoke, of which him list not w'rite. 
How should I than a line of it endite ? 

But to the great effect, than say I thus. 

That stonden in concord and in quieto 
This ilke tw'o, Creseide and Troilus, 

As I have told, and in this time swete. 

Save onely often might they not mete. 

No leisure have, hir speeches to fulfcll, 

That it befell right as I shall you tell. 

That Pandarus, that over did his might, 

Right for the line that I shall speake of here, 

As for to briogen to his house some night 
His faire nece, and Troilus yfere, 

Where as at leiser all this high inatei'e 
Touching hir love were at the full up bound. 

Had out of doubt a time to it found. 

For he wdth great deliberation 

Had every thing that thereto might availe 

Forne cast, and put in execution, 

And nether left for cost ne for travailo, 

Come if hem liste, hem sliould nothing faile. 

And for to ben in aught aspied there. 

That w ist he well an impossible were. 

Dredelessc it clere w'as in the wind 
Of every pie, and evci'y let game, 

I Now all is well, for all the world is blind 
In tins matter, both fremed and tame. 

This timber is all I’eady up to frame, 

Us lacketh naught, but that we weten would 
A certaiiie houre, in which she eomen should. 

And Troilus, that all this purveyaunce 
Knew at the full, and wmited on it aye. 

And hereupon eke made great ordinaunce, 

And found his cause, and therwith his aiTaye, 

If that he were missed night or day. 

They thought there while he was about this servise. 
That lie was gone to done his sacrifice, 

And muit at such a temple alone wake. 

Answered of Apollo for to be, 
f And first to sene the holy laurer quake, 

£r that Apollo spake out of the tree, 

To tellen him next whan Greeks should file, 

And fortliy lot him no man, God forbede. 

Eat px'ay Apollo helpe in this iiede. 


I Now is there litell more for to done, 

But Pandare up, and shortly for to saine, 

Right sone upon the chaiinging of the Mone, 
Whan lightlesse is the woidd a night oi’ twaiiie, 
And that the welkin shope him for to raine, 

He straight a morrow unto his nece went. 

Ye have well herde the fine of his entent. 

Whan he was comen, he gan anon to play. 

As he was wont, and of himselfe to jape. 

And finally he swore, and gan her say. 

By this and that, she should him not escape. 

No lenger done him after hei’ to gape : 

But certainly, she must, hy her leve, 

Come soupen in his house with him at eve. 

At which she lough, and gan her first excuse, 
And said : It raineth : lo, how should I gone/*' 
Let be,” (quod he) " ne stonde not thus to muse. 
This mote be don, ye shal come there anone,” 

So at the last, hereof they fell at one : 

Or eles fast he swore her in her eere, 

He nolde never comen there she were. 

Sone after this, she to him gan rowne, 

And asked him if Troilus were there, 

He swore her nay, foi' he was out of towne : 

And said, “ Nece, I suppose that he were there. 
You durst never thereof have the more fere ? 

For rather than men might him there aspie. 

Me were lever a thousand folde to die.” 

Naught list mine auctour fully to declare. 

What that she thought, whan as he said so, 
i That Troilus was out of towne yfare, 

And if he said thereof soth or no, 

But that withouten awaite with him to go. 

She graunted him, sith he her that besought. 

And as his nece obeyed as her ought. 

But nathelesse, yet gan she him besech, 
(Although with him to gone it was no fere) 

For to beware of gofisshe peoples spech, 

That dremen thinges, which that never were. 

And wel avise him whom he brought there : 

And said him, ‘^Eme, sens I must on jou trist, 
Loke ai be wel, and do now as you list.” 

He swore her this hy stockes and by stones, 

And by the Goddes that in He veil dwell. 

Or eles were him lever soule and bones, 

With Pluto king, as depe ben in Hell 
As Tantalus : what should I more tell ? 

When al was well, he rose and toke his leve, 

Aud she to souper came whan it was eve. 

With a eertaine number of her own men. 

And with her faire nece Antigone, 

And other of her women nine or ten, 

But who was glad now, who, as trowe yee I 
But Troilus, that stode and might it see 
Throughout a litel window in a stewe, 

Tlier he besliet, sith midnight, was in mewe. 

Unwist of every wight, but of Pandare. 

But to the point, now whan that she was come^ 
With al joy, and al her frendes in fai’e, 

Here erne anon in armes hath her nome, 

And than to the souper al and some, 

Whan as time was, full softe they hem set, 

God wot there was no deinte ferre to fet. 
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4.nd after souper gOBnen they to rise, 

At ease well, with herte full fresh and glade. 

And wel was him that coude he&t devise 

To liken her, or that her laughen made, 

He songe, she plaide, he told a tale oi Wade : 

But at the last, as every thing hath end. 

She toke her leave, and nedes would thence wend. 

But 0 Fortune, executrice of wierdes, 

0 influences of these hevens hie, 

Soth is, that under God ye hen our hierdes. 

Though to us beestos hen the causes wrie : 

This mene I now, for she gan homeward hie ; 

But execute was all heside hir leve, 

At the goddes wil, for which she must hleve. 

The hente Mone with her homes all pale, 

Saturnus and Jove, in Cancro joyned were, 

That such a raine from Heven gan availe, 

That every maner woman that was there. 

Had of that smoky raine a very feere : 

At which Pandare tlio lough, and said tlienne. 

Now were it time a lady to go henne. 

But good nece, if I might ever please 

You any thing, than pray I you,” (q[uod he) 

To don mine herte as now so great an ease. 

As for to dwell here al this night with me, 

For why 1 this is your owne house parde : 

For by my trouth, I say it nat in game, 

To wende as now, it were to me a shame.” 

Creseide, which that could as much good 

As halfe a world, toke hede of his praire. 

And sens it rained, and al was in a fiode. 

She thought, As good cliepe may I dwel here 

At ^ gi-aunt it gladly with a frendes chere. 

And 't ve a thouk, as grutch and than abide. 

For ho. ^ to go it may nat well betide.” 

wol,” (qv she) ‘'‘'mine uncle liefe and dere, 
Sens that you 1st, it skill is to be so, 

X a m right glad with you to dwellen here, 

1 said but agame that I would go.” 

Y wis graunt mercy nece,” (quod he) tlio . 

Were it agame or no, sothe to tell, 

Now am I glad, sens that you list to dwel.” 

Tims al is wel, but tho began aright 

The newe joy, and al the fest againe, 

But Pandarus, if goodly had he might, 

He would have hied her to bedde full faine. 

And said, 0 Lord, this is an huge raine. 

This were a wether for to sleepeu in. 

And that I rede us soone to begin. 

And nece, wote ye where I well you lay. 

For that we shul not liggen ferre a sender. 

And for ye neither shullen, dare I say, 

Here noise of raine, ne yet of thonder ? 

By God right in my closet yonder, 

And I wol in that utter house alone, 

Ben wardain of your women everichone. 

“ And in this middle chambre that ye se, 

Shal your women slepen, wel and soft. 

And there X said, shal your selven be : 

And if ye liggen wel to night, come oft. 

And careth not what wether is aloft. 

The wine anone, and whan so you lest, 

Go we to slepe, I trowe xt be the best.” 

There n’is no more, but hereafter sone 

They voide, dronke, and teavers draw anone, 

Gan every wight that hath nought to done 

More in the place, out of the chambre gone. 

And ever mox'e so stereliche it rone, 

And blcwe tbervdth so wonderlichc loude, 

Thsvt wel nigh no man heren other coude. 

Tho Pandarus her erne, right as him ought 

With women, such as were her most about, 

Ful glad unto her beddes side her brought. 

And toke his leave, and gan ful lowe lout, 

And said, Here at this closet doro without. 

Bight overtwhart, your women liggen all, 

That whom ye list of hem, ye may sone call. 

Lo, whan that she was in the closet laid, 

And al her women foi*tIi by oi’dinaunce, 

A hedde weren, there as I have said, 

There n'as no more to skippen nor to prauiice. 

But boden go to bedde with mischaiince, 

If any wight stering were any where. 

And let hem slepen, that abedde were. 

Bat Pandarus, that wel coxxth eche adele. 

The old daunce, and evei’y point therin, 

Whan that he saw that all thing was wele, 

He thought he wold upon his werke begin : 

And gan the stewe dore al soft unpin. 

As still as a stone, without lenger let, 

By Troilus adoun right he him set. 

And shortly to the point right for to gone, 

Of al this werke he told him worde and end, 

And said, Make thee redy right anone. 

For thou shalt into Heven blisse wend.” 

" Now blisfull Venus, thou me grace send,” 

(Q,uod Troilus) “ for never yet no dede, 

Had I er now, ne halfendele the drede.’' 

(Q,uod Pandarus) Ne drede thee never a dele. 

For it shal be right as thou wolt desire. 

So thrive I, this night shall I make it wele. 

Or casten all the gruel in the fire.” 

" Yet blisful Venus this night thou me enspire,” 
(Q,uod Troilus) “ as wis as I the serve, 

And ever bet and bet shall till I sterve. 

And if I had, 0 Venus, ful of mirth, 

Aspectes badde of Mars, or of Saturne, 

Or thou combuste, or let wei’e in my birth. 

Thy father pray, al thilke harme disturne 

Of grace, and that X glad ayen may turne: 

For love of him thou lovedst in the shawe, 

X mean Adon, that with the bore was slawe. 

Jove eke, for the love of faire Europe, 

The which in forme of a bulle away thou fet : 

Now help, 0 Mars, thou with thy blody cope 

For love of Cipria, thou me naught ne let : 

0 Phebus, think when Daphne her selven shot 
Under the barke, and laurer wore for drede, 

Yet for her love, 0 help now at this nede. 

Mercurie, for the love of her eke, 

For which Pallas was with Aglauros wroth. 

Now helpe, and eke Diane I the beseke. 

That this viage be nat to the loth: 

0 fatall sustren, which or any cloth 

Me shapeu was, my destine me sponne. 

So helpeth to this wex-ke that is begonu©/’' 
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od Pandarus) ** Tliou wi'etclied mouses lierte, 
thou aga&t so that she will the bite? 
f do ou tins furred cloke oa tliy slierte, 

L folow me, for I wol have the wite : 
bide, and let me gon before alite,” 
i with that he gan undone a trappe, 
i Troilus he brought in by the lappe. 

t Sterne winde so loude gan for to rout 
bt no wiglit other noise might here, 
i they that laien at the dore without, 

. sikerly they slepten al } fere : 
d Paiuiarus, with ful sobre chere, 
b!i to the dorc auon witliouteii lett/ 

3re as they lay, and softly it shette. 

d as he came ajeii priv« ly 
j iiece awoke, and asketh, “ Who gocth there 
ly owne dere nece,” (cj[aod he) “ it am I, 
wondreth not, ne have of it no fere.” 
d Here he came, and said her in her eere : 

10 woi'de for love of God I you beseeh, 

: no wiglit arise, and here of our spechd’ 

Vhat, which way be ye comen I benedicite,” 
rod she) ‘‘ and how unwiste of hem aii t ” 
lere at this secrete trap dore,” ( quod he) 
uod tho Creseido) Let me some wight call:” 
ligh, God foi'bid that it should so fall,” 
uod Pamlarus) that ye such foly wi ought, 
’hey might demen thing they never er thought. 

t is nat good a sloping hound to wake, 
yeve a wight a cause for to deviiie, 
ur women slepen al, I undertake, 
ihat for hem the house men might mine, 

•d slepen wollen till the Sunne shine, 

.d whan my talc is brought to an end, 

Lwist right as 1 came, so wol I w eiide. 

'Tow nece mine, ye shul well understonde,” 
uod he) ‘‘ so as >e women demen all, 
at for to hold in love a man in honde, 

Ld him her lefe and dere herte to call, 
id makeii him an howne above to ca|l : 
nene, as love an other in this mene n hile, 
e doth her selfe a shame, and him a gile, 

few ndiereby that I tel you al this, 
wote your selfe, as wel as any wight, 
w that your love al fully graunted is 
Troiius, the -ivorthiest wight 
3 of the v arid, and therto trouth } plight, 
it but it were on him aloue, ye n’old 
n never falsen, while } c liven should. 

low stonte it thus, that sith I fro you went, 
s Troilus, right platly for to seine, 
ilirougli a gutter by a privy went, 

0 my cliambre come in al this reine : 
wist of every maner wiglit certaine, 
e of my selfe, as wisely have I j/»y, 

1 by the faith I owe to Priam of Troy. 

nd he is come in such paine and distresse, 

Lt hut if lie be al fully wood by this, 
sodainly mote fal into woodnesse, 
if God helpe : and cause why is this ? 
saitli him tolde is of a frende of his, 

V that ye should loven one, that Mght Horast, 
sorow of which this night shal be his last.” 


Creseide, which that al this wonder herde, 

Gan sodainly about her herte cold. 

And with a sighe she sorowfully answerd, 

Alas, I wende who so ever tales told, 

My dere herte woulden me nat have hold 
So lightly faulse : alas conceites wrong, 

What harm they done, for now live I to long. 

" Horaste alas, and falsen Troilus, 

I know him not, God helpe me so,” (quod she) 

" Alas, what wicked spirite told him thus, 

Now certes, erne, to morrow and I him se, 

I shal therof as full excusen me, 

As ever did woman, if him like,” 

And with that word she gan ful sore sike. 

« O God,” (quod she) so worldly selinesse 
Which clerkes callen false felicite, 

Ymedled is with many bitternesse, 

Ful anguishous, than is, God wote,” (quod she) 
Condieion of veine prosperite. 

For either joyes comen nat yfere. 

Or eles no wight hath hem alway here. 

O brotil welo of mannes joy unstable. 

With what wiglit so thou be, or thou who play, 
Either he wote, that thou Joy art mutable. 

Or wote it nat, it mote ben one of tway : 

Now if he w^ot it nat, how may he say, 

That he hath very joy and silinesse, 

That is of ignorance aie in derkenesse ? 

Now if he wote that joy is transitory. 

As every joy of w'orldly thing mote flee, 

Than every time he that hath in memory, 

The drede of lesing, niaketh him that he\ 

May in no parfite sikernesse bo : 

And if to lese his joy, he set a mite, 

Than someth it, that joy is worth ful lite. 

Wherfore I wol define in this matere. 

That truely for aught I can espie. 

There is no very wele in this world here. 

But O thou wicked serpent Jalousie, 

Thou misbelcved, and envious folie, 

Why hast thou Troilus made to me untrist, 

That never yet agilte, that I wist ? ” 

(Q,uod Pandarus) Thus fallen is this caas.’ 

Why uncle mine,” (quod she) “ who told him this, 
And why doth my dere herte thus, alas 1 ” 

“ Ye wote, ye nece mine,” (quod he) what it is, 
I hope al shal w e wel, that is amis, 

For ye may quenche al this, if that you lest. 

And doeth right so, I hold it for the best.” 

So shal I do to niorz'ow, y wis,” (quod she ; 

" And God tofoime, so that it shall suffice : ” 

“ To morow alas, that were faire,” (quod he) 

Nay, nay, it may nat stouden in this wise : 

For nece mine, this writen clerkes wise. 

That peril is with dretching in drawe. 

Nay soche abodes ben nat worth an hawe. 

" Nece, all thing hath time I dare avow, 

For whan a chambre a fire is or an hall, 

Well more nede is, it sodainly rescow. 

Than to disputer and aske amonges all, 

How the candjle in the strawe is fall : 

Ah benedicite, for al among that fare, 

The harme/fe done and farwel feldefare. 
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And nece mme, ne take it nat a grefe. 

If that ye suffre him al night in this wo, 

God helpe me so, ye had him never lefe, 

That dare I sain, now there is but we two, 

But wel I wote that ye wol nat so do. 

Ye ben to wise to done so great folie. 

To put his life al night in jeopardie.’* 

Had I him never lefe ? By God I wene, 

Ye had never thing so lefe,” (quod she.) 

Now by my thrifte,” (quod he) that shall be sene, 
For sith ye make this ensample of me, 

If iche al night would him in sorow se, 

For al the treasour in the toune of Troie, 

I bidde God, I never mote have joie. 

Now loke than, if ye that ben his love. 

Should put his life al night in jeopardie, 

For thing of nought : now by that God above 
Nat onely this delay cometh of folie, 

But of malice, if that I should nat lie : 

What, platly and ye suffre him in distresse. 

Ye neither bounte done ne gentilnesse.” 

(Q,nod tho Crescide) WoU ye done o thing. 

And ye therwith shal stinte al his disease, 

Have here and here to him this blew ring, 

For there is nothing might him better plese, 

Save I my selfe, ne 'more his herte apese. 

And say, my dere herte, that his sorow. 

Is causelesse, that shal he sene to morow.’^ 

A ring,*’ (quod he) ye hasel wodes shaken. 

Ye nece mine, that ring must have a stone. 

That might deed men alive all maken, 

And such p, ring trowe I that yee have none : 
Discrecion out of your heed is gone, 

That fele I now,” (quod he) “ and that is routh : 

0 time ylost, wel maiest thou cursen sloutli. 

“ Wote ye not wel that noble and hie corage 
Ne soroweth nat, ne stinteth eke for lite. 

But if a foole were in a jelous rage, 

1 n’old setten at his sorow a mite. 

But feste him with a fewe wordes all white^ 
Another day whan that I might him find ; 

But this thing stant al in another kind. 

This is so gentle and so tender of herte. 

That with his death he wol his sorrows wreke, 
For trust it well, how sore that him smart, 

He woll to you no jealous wordes speke, 

And forthy nece, er that his herte breke. 

So speke your selfe to him of this matere, 

For with a worde ye may his herte stere. 

Now have I told what peril he is in, 

And is coming unwist is to every wight, 

Ne parde harme may there foe none, ne sin, 

I wol my self be with you all this night. 

Ye know eke how it is your owne knight. 

And that by right, ye must upon him triste. 

And I al prest to fetch him whan you liste.” 

This accident so pitous was to here, 

And eke so like a sothe, at prime face, 

And Troilus her knight, to her so dere, 

His prive eomming, and the siker place, 

That though she did him as than a grace, 
Considred all thinges as they now stood, 

No wonder is, sens he did al for good. 


Crcseide atlswerde, As wisely God at rest 
My soule bring, as me is for him wo, 

And, erne, ywis, faine would I don the best, 

If that I grace had for to do so. 

But whether that ye dwell, or for him go, 

I am, till God me better miiide send. 

At dulcarnon, right at my wittes end.” 

(Q,uod Pandarus) « Ye, nece, wol ye here, 
Dulcarnon is called fieming of wretches. 

It seraeth herd, for wretches wol nought lere, 

For very slouth, or other wilfull fetches, 

This is said by hem that be not worth two fetches, 
But ye ben wise, and that ye han on bond, 

N’is neither harde, ne sldlfull to withscond.” 

“ Than, erne,” (quod she) doeth here as you list. 
But ere he come, I wol up first arise, 

And for the love of God, sens all my trist 
Is on you two, and ye beth bothe wise. 

So werketh now, in so discrete a wise, 

That 1 honour may have and he plesaunce. 

For I am here, al in your governaunce.” 

That is well said,” (quod ho) my nece dere, 
There good thrifte on that wise gentill herte, 

But liggeth still, and takoth him right here. 

It nedetli nat no ferther for him start. 

And eche of you easeth other sorowes smart, 

For love of God, and Venus I the hery. 

For sone hope I, that we shall ben mery.” 

This Troilus full sone on knees him sette, 

Full sobrely, right by her beddes heed, 

And in his beste wise his lady gi’ette : 

But lord so she woxe sodainliclie reed, 

N© though men should smiten of her heed. 

She could not o word a right out bring. 

So sodainly for his sodaine coming. 

But Pandarus, that so wel eoulde fele 
In every thing, to play anon began. 

And said, Nece se how this lord gan knele : 
How for your trouth, se this gentil man 
And with that worde, he for a quishen ran, 

And saied, “ Kneleth now while that thou lest. 
There God your hertes bring sone at rest.” 

Can I naught sain, for she bad him nat rise. 

If sorow it put out of remembrauuee, 

Or eles that she toke it in the wise 
Of duetie, as for his observaunce, 

But well find I, she did him this pleasaunce, 
That she him kist, although she siked sore. 

And bad him sit adoun withouten more. 

(Quod Pandarus) Now woll ye well begin. 

Now doth him sitte downe, good nece dere 
Upon your beddes side, al there within, 

That ech of you the bet may other here,” 

And with that worde he drew Mm to the fiere. 
And toke a light, and founde his countenaunce, 
j'is for to loke upon an old romaunce, 

Creseide that was Troilus lady right, 

And dere stode in a ground of sikernesse, 

All thought she her servant and her knight 
Ne should none untrouth in her gesse : 

That nathelesse, considered bis distresse. 

And that love is in cause of such folie, 

Thus to him spake she of his jelousie. 
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“ Lo, lierte mine, as would tlie excellence 
Of love, ayenst the vliicli that no man may, 

Ne ought eke goodly maken resistenco. 

And eke hicause I felte wel and say. 

Your great trouth, and service every day: 

And that your lierte al mine 'v’las, soth to same. 
This drove me for to rewe upon your paine. 

And your goodnes have I fomiden alway yet, 
Of which, my derc lierte, and al my knight, 

I thanko it you, as forre as I have w it, 

Al can I nat as much as it were I’iglit, 

And I emforth my conning and my might 
Have, and aie shal, how sore that ye sinert, 

Ben, to you trow and hole with all mine herte. 

And dredcle&sc that shal he founden at preve. 
But, herte mine, what al this is to sain 
Shall well he told, so that ye nought you greve 
Though I to you right on your self com])lain. 
For there with mcaue I finally the pain, 

That halte your herte and mine in heavinesse. 
Fully to slaine, and every wrong ladresse. 

“ My good mine, not I, for v hy iie how 
That jelousie alas, that wicked wivere. 

Thus causelesse is ci*opcn into you, 

The harme of which I would faiiie delivere : 
Alas, that ho all hole or of him some slivere 
Should have his refute in so digne a place. 

That Jove, him sone out of your herte race 

But O thou, 0 auctour of nature, 

Is this an honour to thy dignite. 

That folke ungilty siiffren here injure, 

And who that gilty is, al quite goetli he ? 

0 were it Icfull for to plaine of the. 

That undeserved sufferest jalousie, 

O, that I would upon tlioe plaine and crie. 

Eke al my wo is this, that folke now usen 
To saine light thus : ye jalousie is love. 

And would a bushel of venim al excusen, 

For that a grane of love is on it shove. 

But that wote high Jove that sit above. 

If it be Uker love, hate, or grame, 

And after that it ought beare his name. 

« But certaine is, some maner jalousie 
Is excusable, more than some ywis. 

As whan cause is, and some such fantasie 
With pite so well expressed is. 

That it iinncth doetli or saith amis, 

But goodly drinketh up al his distresse. 

And that excuse I for the gentdnesse. 

And some so full of fury is, and despite. 

That it surmounteth his repression. 

But, herte mine, ye be not in that plite. 

That thoiike I God, for which y'our passion, 

1 will nat call it but illusion 

Of habouudance of love, and besie cure. 

That doth your herte this disease endure. 

« Of whiche I am sory, but not w’rothe. 

But for my devoir and your hertes rest. 

Whan so you list, by ordal or by othe. 

By sorte, or in what wise so you lest, 

For love of God, let preve it for the best, 

And if that 1 be gilty, do me die, 

Alas, what might I mere done or seie.’’ 


With that a few bright teeres new. 

Out of her eyen fel, and thus she seid, 

Now God thou west, in thought ne dede untrew 
To Ti’oilus was never yet Creseid," 

With that her heed doun in the bed she leid, 

And with the shete it wrigh, and sighed sore. 

And held her pece, nat a word spake she more. 

But now help God, to quench al this sorovv. 

So hope I that he shall, for he best may. 

For I have sene of a full misty morow, 

Folowen ful oft a mery somers day. 

And after winter folowetli grene May, 

Men sene all day, and reden eke in stories, 

That after sharpe shoures ben vietoi’ies. 

This Troilus, whan he her wordes herde. 

Have ye no care, him list nat to slepe, 

For it thought him no strokes of a yerde 
To here or see Creseide his lady wepe, 

But well he felt about his herte crepe, 

For every teare which that Creseide astert. 

The crampe of death, to straine him by the herte, 

And in his minde he gan the time accurse 
That he came there, and that he was borne, 

For now is wicke tourned into worse, 

And all that labour he hath doen beforne, 

He wende it lost, he thought he nas but lorne, 

O Pandarus,'’ thought he, “ alas, thy wile, 
Servetli of nought, so welaway the while.” 

And therwithall he lung adoun his liedde, 

And fell on knees, and sorowfully he sight, 

What might he sain ? he felt he n’as but dedde. 
For wroth was she that should his soi'ows light : 
But nathelesse, whan that he speaken might, 

Than said he thus, “ God wote that of this game, 
Whan all is wist, than am I not to blame.” 

Therwith the sorow of his herte shet, 

That from his eyen fell there nat a tere, 

And every spirite his vigour in knet. 

So they astonied or oppressed were : 

The feling of sorrow, or of his fere, 

Or aught els, fledde were out of toune, 

A doune he fell all sodainly in swoune. 

This was no little sorrow for to se, 

But all was husht, and Pandare up as fast, 

O nece, peace, or we be lost ” (quod he.) 

Bethe nat agast, but certain at last, 

For this or that, he into bedde him cast. 

And saied, 0 thefe, is this a marines herte !” 
And off he rent all to his bare slier te. 

And saied " Nece, but an ye helpe us now, 

Alas, your owne Troilus is forlorne.” 

Ywis so would I, and I wist how, 

Full fain” (quod she) alas, that I was borne. 

‘‘ Ye, nece, woll ye pullen out the thorne 
That sticketh in his herte ? ” (quod Pandare) 

Say all foryeve, and stint is ail this fare.” 

Ye, that to me ’’ (quod she) "full lever were 
Than all the good the Sunn© about goeth 
And therwithall she swore him in his eare, 

" Ywis my dere herte I am not wrothe, 

Have here my trouth, and many other othe. 

Now speake to me, for it am I Creseide :” 

But all for naught, yet might he nat abreide. 
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Therwitli liis poulce, and paums of his liondes 
They gan to frote, and wete his temples twain. 
And to delivei’ him fro bitter bondes, 

She oft him Mst, and shortly for to sain, 

Him to rewaken she did all her pain, 

And at the last he gan his breath to drawe. 

And of his swough sone after that adawe. 

And gan bet minde, and reason to him take. 

But wonder sore he was abashed ywis, 

And with a sigh whan he gan bet awalce 
He saied, “ 0 mercy G-od, what thing is this ? ” 

« Why do ye with your selveii thus amis 
(Q,uod tho Creseide) “ is this a mans game. 
What Troilus, woll ye do thus for shame ? ” 

And therwithal her arm over him she laiod, 

And all foryave, and oftime him kest. 

He thonked her, and to her spake and saiod 
As fell to purpose, for his hertes rest. 

And she to that answerde him as her lest, 

And with her goodly wordes him disport 
She gan and oit his sorowos |o comfort. 

('Q,uod Pandarus) for ought I can aspien, 

This light nor I ne serven here of naught. 

Light is nat good for sike folkes eyen, 

But for the love of God, sens ye been brought 
In this good plite, let now none hevy thought 
Been hanged in the hertes of you twey, 

And bare the candle to the chimney.’' 

Soone after this, though it no nede were, 

Whan she soche otlies as her list devise 
Had of hem take, her thought tho no fere, 

Ke cause eke none, to bid him thens rise : 

Yet lesse thing than othes may suffice, 

In many a case, for every wight I gesse. 

That loveth well, meaneth but gentiliiesse. 

But in effect she would wete anon, 

( Of what man, and eke where, and also why 
j He jalous was, sens there was cause non : 

1 And eke the signe that he toke it by, 

She bade him that to tell her busily. 

Or eles certain she bare him on honde. 

That this was doen of malice her to fonde. 

Withouten more, shortly for to sain 
He must obey unto his ladies hest. 

And for the lasse harme he must somwhat fain, 
He saied her, whan she was at soehe a fest. 

She might on him have loked at the lest. 

Not I nat what, ail dere ynougli a rishe. 

As he that nedes must a cause out fish. 

And she answerde, Swete, all were it so 
What harme was that, sens I non evill meane ? 
For by that God that bought us bothe two, 

In all maner thing is mine entent cleane ; 

Soch arguments ne be nat worth a beane : 

Woll ye the childist jalous counterfete, 

Now were it worthy that ye wex'e ybete.” 

Tho Troilus gan sorowfully to sike 

Lest she be wrotli, him thought his herte deide. 

And saied, Alas, upon my sorowes sike, 

Have mercy, 0 swete herte mine Ci'eseide : 
And if that in tho wordes that I seide, 

Be any wrong, I woll no more trespace, 

Doeth what you list, I am all in }^our grace.” 


And she answerde, gilt misericorde, 

That is to saine, that I foryeve all this. 

And evermore on this night you recorde, 

And bethe well ware ye do no more amis 
" Nay,dere herte mine, no more’' (quoclhe) “ywis.' 
“ And now" (quod she) “ that I have you do smart, 
Foryeve it to me, mine owne swete herte.” 

This Troilus with blisse of that surprised. 

Put all in Goddes hand, as he that ment 
Nothing but well, and sodainly avised 
He her in his armes fast to him hent ; 

And Pandarus, with a full good entent, 

Laied him to slepe, and saied, “ If ye be wise, 
Sweveneth not now, lest more folke arise.” 

What might or may the sely larke say, 

Whan that the sparhauke hath him in his fote, 

I can no more, but of these ilko tway, 

(To whom this tale sugre be or sote) 

Though I tai'y a jeere, sometime I mote, 

After mine aucthour tollen hir gladnesse. 

As well as I have told hir hevinosse. 

Creseide, which that felt her thus ytake, 

(As writen clerkes in hir bokes old) 

Right as an aspen lefe she gan to quake, 

Whan she him felt her in his armes fold i 
But Troilus all hole of cares cold, 

Gan thanken tho the hlisfull goddes seven, 
Through sondry pains to bring folk to Heven. 

This Troilus in armes gan her straine, 

And saied “ Swete, as ever mote I gone. 

Now be ye caught, here is but we twaine, 

Now yeldeth you, for other boote is none 
To that Creseide answerde thus anone, 

“ Ne had I er now, my swete herte dere, 

Been yolde yv;is, I were now not here." 

0 soth is saied, that healed for to he 
As of a fever, or other great sicknesse, 

Men must drinken, as we often se. 

Full hitter drinke : and for to have gladnesse 
Men drinken of pain, and great distresse : 

1 xneane it here by, as for this aventure. 

That through a pain hath founden al his cure. 

And now swetnesse semetli far more swete. 

That bittexnesse assaied was biforne, 

For out of wo in blisse now they fiete, 

Non soch they felten sens they were borne. 

Now is this bet, than both two be lorne ; 

For love of God, take every woman hede, 

To werken thus, if it come to the nede. 

Creseide all quite from every drede and tene. 

As she that just cause had him to trist, 

Made him soche feast, it joy was to sene, 

Whan she his trouth and dene entent wist : 
And as about a tree with many a twist 
Bitrent and wiithe the swete wodbiude, 

Can eche of hem in armes other winde. 

And as the newe abashed nightingale, 

That stinteth first, whan she beginneth sing, 
Whan that she heareth any heerdes tale. 

Or in the hedges any wight stearmg, 

And after siker doeth her voice outring : 

Right so Creseide, whan that her drede stent. 
Opened her herte, and told him her entent. 
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And right as lie that seetli his death yshapen. 
And dien mote, in aught that he may gesse. 

And sodainly re&cuoiis doeth hem escapen. 

And from his death is brought in sikernesse : 

For all this world, in soche present gladnesse. 
Was Troilus, and hath his lady swete : 

With woi’se liap God let us never mete. 

Her armcs smal, her streight hacke and soft. 

Her sides long, fleshy, smooth, and white. 

He gan to stroke, and good thrift had full oft, 
Her snowisse throte, her brestes round and lite : 
Thus in this Heaven he gan him to delife. 

And therwithall a tliousand times her kist, 

That what to doen for joy uuneth he wist. 

Than saied he thus, 0 Love, 0 Charite, 

Thy mother eke, Citheria the swete. 

That after thy selfe, next heried he she 
Venus I ineane, the well willy planete : 

And next that, Imeneus I thee grete. 

For never man was to you goddes hold. 

As I, which ye have brought fro cares cold. 

Benigne Love, thou holy bond of thingen, 

Wlio so woU grace, and list thee not honouren, 
Lo, his desire woll fly withouten wingen. 

For ii’oldest thou of bounte hem socouren 
That scrven best, and most ahvay labom-en. 

Yet were all lost, that dare I well sain certes, 
But if thy grace passed our desei*tes. 

** And for thou me, that lest thonke coud deserve 
Of them that iiombred been unto thy grace. 

Hast holpeu, thci’e I likely was to sterve, 

And me bestowed in so high a place. 

That thiike boundes may no blisse surpace, 

I can no more, but laude and reverence 
Be to thy bounte and tiiine excellence.” 

And therwithall Creseide anon he lost, 

Of wlnche certain she felt no disease, 

And thus saied he, « would God I wist. 
Mine liei’to swete, how I you best might please : 
What man (<iuod he) Nvas ever thus at ease, 
As I 1 On which the fairest, and the best 
That ever I seie, deiiieth her to rest 

« Here may men seen that mercy passetli right, 
Tlic experience of that is felt in me, 

That am unworthy to sfi swete a wight, 

But herte mine, of your benignite 
So thinke, that though I unworthy be. 

Yet mote I node amenden in some wise, 

Eight through the vertuo of your hie service, 

‘‘ And for the love of God, my lady dere, 

Sith lie hath wrought me for T shal you servo. 

As thus I meane : woll ye be my fei’e. 

To do mo live, if that you list, or sterve : 
ho teacheth me, how that I may deserve, 

\ our thonk, so that I through mine ignorauiice, 
Ne doe nothing that you be displeasaunce. 

For certes, fi*eshe and womanliche wife. 

This dare I say, tliat troufch and diligence. 

That shall yc finden in me all my life, 

Ne I %yoU not certain bx*eaken your defence. 

And it I doe, present or in absence. 

For love of God, let slea me with the dede. 

If that it like unto your womanhede.” 


Ywis ” (quod she) “ mine owne hertes lust, 

My ground of ease, and al mine herte dere, 
Graunt mercy, for on that is all my trust : 

But let us fall away fro this matere, 

For it sufiiseth, this that said is here. 

And at o worde, without repentaunce. 

Welcome my knight, my peace, my suffisaunee.”. 

Of hir dellte or joies, one of the least 
Were impossible to my wit to say, 

But Judgeth ye that have been at the feast 
Of soche gladnesse, if that him list play : 

I can no more but thus, these ilke tway, 

That night betwixen drede and sikernesse, 

Felten in love the greate worthinesse. 

0 blisfull night, of hem so long isought, 

How blithe unto hem botlie two thou were I 
Why ne had I soch feast witli my soule ybought I 
Ye, or but the least joy that was there ? 

Away thou foule daunger and thou fere, 

I And let him in this Heaven blisse dwell, 

That is so high, that»all ne can I tell. 

But sotb is, though I cannot tellen all, 

As can mine aucthour of his excellence, 

Yet have I saied, and God tofornc shall, 

In every thing all hooly his sentence : 

And if that 1, at loves reverence, 

Have any worde in eehed for the best, 

Doeth therwithall right as your seivcn lest. 

For my wordes here, and evei’j part, 

1 speake hem all under correction 
Of you that feling have in loves art, 

And put it ail in your discreciou, 

To encrease or make diminicion 

Of my language, and that I you beseech, 

But now to purpose of my rather speech. 

These ilke two that hen in armes laft. 

So lothe to hem a sender gon it were, 

That eche from other wenden been biraft, 

Or eles lo, this was her moste fere, 

That all tliis thing but nice droames w ere, 

I F or which full oft eche of hem saied, “ 0 swete,, 
Clepe I you thus, or els doe I it mete.” 

And lord so he gan goodly on her se, 

That never his loke ne blent from her face. 

And saied, “ O my dere herte, may it be 
That it he sotb, that ye beene in this place ? 

“Ye herte mine, God thaiike I of his grace.” 
(Quod tho Creseide) and therwithall him kist. 
That where her spirite was, for joy she n’ist. 

This Troilus full often her eyen two 
Gan for to kisse, and saied : “ O eyen dere, 

It weren ye that wrought me soche wo. 

Ye humble nettes of my lady dere : 

Tho there be mercy written in your ehere, 

God wote the text full harde is for to find. 

How coud ye withouten honde me bind ? ” 

Therwith he gan her fast in armes take, 

And well an hundred times gan he sike. 

Not such sorrowfull sighes as men make 
For wo, or eles whan that folke be sike : 

But easie sighes, soche as been to like. 

That shewed his affection within, 

Of soche maner sighes could he not bliiL. 
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Sone after this, they spake of sorxdry things 
As fell to purpose of this aventure, 

And plaiyng enterchaungeden hir rings, ! 

Of which I can not tellen no scripture, i 

But well I wot, a broche of gold and azure, 

In which a rubbie set was like an herte, 

Creseide him yave, and stacke it on his sherte. 

Lord, trowe ye that a coveitous wretch. 

That blameth love, and haite of it dispite, 

That of tho pens that he can muckre and ketch 
Ever yet yave to him soche delite. 

As is in love, in o poinct in some plite : 

Nay donbtelesse, for al so God me save 
So parfite joie may no nigard have. 

They woll say yes, but lord so they lie, 

Tho husie wretches full of wo and drede, 

That callen love a woodnesse of follie, 

But it shall fall hem, as I shall you rede : 

They shal forgon the white and eke the rede, 

And live in wo, there God yeve hem mischaunce, 
And every lover in his trouth avaunce. 

As would God tho wretches that despise 
Service of love had eares also long 
As had Mida, full of covetise, 

And thereto dronken had as hotte and strong 
As Cresus did, for his affectes wronge 
To teachen hem, that they been in the vice. 

And lovers not, although they hold hem nice. 

These ilke two, of whom that I you say. 

Whan that hir hertes well assured were, 

Tho gonnen they to speake and to play, 

And eke rehearcen how, whan, and where 
They knewe first, and every wo or fere 
That passed was, but all such lieavinesse, 

I thonke it God, was tourned to gladnesse. 

And evermore, whan that hem fell to speake 
Of any thing of soche a time agone, 

With kissing all that tale should breake. 

And fallen into a new joy anone, 

And didden all hir might, sens they were one 
For to reeoveren blisse, and been at ease, 

And praised wo with joyes eounterpaise. 

Reason woll not that I speake of slepe. 

For it accordeth not to my mattere, 

God wote they toke of it lull little kepe, 

But lest this night that was to hem so dere 
Ne should in vaine escape in no maiiere. 

It was biset in joy and businesse, 

Of all that souneth unto gentilnesse. 

But whan the cock, commune astrologer, 

Gan on his brest to beate, and after crowe, 

And Lucifer, the dates messanger, 

Gan to rise, and out his beames throwe, 

And estward rose, to him that could it know, 
Fortiina maior, than anone Creseide 
With herte sore, to Troilus thus seide : 

« Mine hertes life, my trust, all ray pka&auncQ, 
That I was borne alas, that me is wo, 

That day of us mote make disceveraunce. 

For time it is to rise, and hence go, 

Or eles I am lost for ever mo : 

O night alas, why n’ilt thou over us hove. 

As long as whan Alcmena lay by Jove. 




“ O blacke night, as folke in boke rede, 

That shapen art by God, this world to hide 
At certain times, with thy derke wede. 

That under that men might in rest abide, 

Wei onghteii beasts to plain, and folke to chide 
That there as day with labor would us brest 
That thou thus flieth, and deiiiest us not rest. 

“ Thou doest alas, to shortly thine office, 

Thou rakle night, there God maker of kinde, 

Thee for thine hast, and thine unkind vice, 

So fast aie to our hemisperie binde. 

That nevermore under the ground thou wind, 

For now for thou so highest out of Tx’oie, 

Have I forgone thus hastely my Joie.” 

This Troilus, that with tho wordes felt. 

As thought him tho, for pitous distresse 
The bloodie teares from his herte melt. 

As he that yet never soche hevinesse, 

Assaied had, out of so great gladnesse, 

Gan therewithal! Creseide his lady dere 
In armes strain, and hold in lovely manere. 

“ O cruell day, accuser of the joy 

That night and love have stole, and fast ywrien, 

Accursed be thy coming into Troie,^ 

For every bowre hath one of thy bright eyen : 
Envious day, what list thee so to spieu, 

What hast thou lost, why seekest thou this place f 
There God thy light so quench for his grace. 

Alas, what have these lovers thee agilt 1 
Dispitous day, thine be the paine of Ilell, 

For many a lover hast thou slain, and wilt. 

Thy poring in woll no where let hem dwell : 
What profrest thou thy light here for to sell ? 

Go sell it hem that smale seales grave, 

We woU thee not, us nedeth no day have.” 

And elie the sonne Titan gan he chide, 

And said, O foole, well may men thee dispise, 
That hast all night the dawning by thy side. 

And sufFerest her so sone up fro thee rise, 

For to disease us lovers in this wise ; 

What hold your bed there, thou and thy Uiorow, 
I bid God so yeve you bothe sorow.” 

Tberwith ful sore he sighed, and thus he seide 
My lady right, and of ray weale or wo 
The well and roote, O goodly mine Creseide, 

And shall I rise alas, and shall I so ? 

Now fele I that mine herte mote a two ; 

And how should I my life an houre save. 

Sens that with you is all the life I have ? 

« What shall I doen ? For certes I n’ot how 
Ne whan alas, I shall the time sec ^ 

That in this plite I may been eft with you. 

And of my life God wote how shall that be. 

Sens that desire right now so biteth me, 

That I am dedde anon, but I retouriie, 

How should I long alas, fro you sojourne 1 

But nathelesse, mine owne lady bright, 

Were it so that I wist utterly. 

That your humble servaunt and your knight 
Were in your herte yset so fermely, 

As ye in mine ; the which truely 
Me leaver were than these worlds twaine, 

Yet should 1 bet enduren all my paine,” 
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To that Creseide answerde right anon, 

And with a sigh she saied, O lierte dere. 

The game ywis so ferforth now is gon, 

The first slial Phebus fallen from the sphere. 
And everiche egle been the dovves fere, 

And every rocke out of his place sterte, 

Er Troilus go out of Crcseides herte. 

Ye been so dope within mine Iierte grave, 
Tliat tho I would it turn out of my thought, 

As wisely veray God my soule save. 

To dien in the pain, I could nought : 

And for the love of God, that ns liath wrought. 
Let in your brain none other fantasio 
So ei-epen, that it cause me to die. 

** And that ye me would have as fast in mind, 

As I have jou, that would I youbescclie : 

And if I wist sotlily that to find 
God might not apoint my joies to ech. 

But herte mine, witliouten more specli, 

Bethe to me true, or else were it routh, 

For I am thine, by God and by my troutli. 

Bethe glad forthy, and live in sikernesse, 
Thus saied I never er this, ne shall to mo. 

And if to you it were a great gladnesse. 

To tourno ayen sone after that ye go. 

As fame would I as ye, it were so, 

As wisely God mine herte bring to reste : ” 

And him in armes tolce, and ofte keste. 

Ayenst his wnll, sithe it mote nedes bee. 

This Troilus up rose and fast him cled. 

And in his armes toke his ladie free. 

An hundred times, and on his way him sped, 
xlnd with soche wordes, as his herte bled, 

He saied : Fare well my dere herte swete, 
That God us graunt sound and sone to mete.” 

To which no word for sorow she aiiswerd. 

So sore gan his parting her distrain, 

And Ti’oilus unto his paleis ferd. 

Ah wo begon as she was soth to sain. 

So hard him wrong of sharp desire the pain. 

For to been efte there he was in pleasaunce, 
That it may never out of his remembraunce, 

Retourned to his roiall paleis sone, 

He soft unto his bedde gan for to sinke 
To slepe long, as he was wont to doen. 

But ail for naught, he may well Hgge and winke, 
But slepe may there none in his herte sinke, 
Thinking hovv she, for whom desire him brend, 

A thousand folde was worth more than he w-end. 

And in his thought, gan up and doun to wind 
Her wordes all, and every countenaunce. 

And fermely impressen in his mind 
The lest poiiite that to him was pleasaunce. 

And vei'ely of thilke remembraunce. 

Desire al nowe him breude, and lust to brede, 
Gan more than erst, and yet toko he none hede. 

Creseide also, right in the same wise, 

Of Troilus gan in her herte shet 

His wortliinesse, his lust, his dedes wise. 

His gentilnesse, and how she with him met ; 
Thonking love, he so w'ell her beset, 

Desiring oft to have her herte dere. 

In soche a place as she durst make him chore. 


Pandarc a morow, which that commen was 
Unto his nece, gan her faire to grete. 

And saied, All this night so rained it alas. 

That all my drede is, that ye, nece swete, 

Have little leiser had to slepe and mete : 

Al this night” (quod he) “ hath rain so do me wake^ 
That some of us I trowe hir heddes ake,” 

And nere he came and said, “ How stant it now 
This merie morow, nece, how can ye fare I ” 
Creseide answex'de, " Never the bet for you, 

Foxe that ye been, God yeve your herte care, 

God helpe me so, ye caused all this fare, 

Trowe I,” (quod she) for all your wordes white, 

0 who so seeth you, knoweth you full lite.” 

With that she gan her face for to wrie, 

With the shete, and woxe for shame all I’edde, 
And Pandarus gan under for to prie, 

And saied “ Nece, if that I shall been dedde. 
Have here a swoi’d, and smiteth of my hedde 
With that his arme all sodainly he thrist 
Under her necke, and at the last hei' last, 

1 passe all that, which chargeth naught to say, 
What, God foryave his death, and s& also 
Foryave : and with her uncle gan to play, 

For other cause was there none than so ; 

But of this thing right to the effect to go, 

Whan time was, home to her house she went. 
And Pandarus hath fully his entent. 

Now touime we ayen to Troilus, 

That restelesse full long a bedde lay, 

And prively sent after Pandarus, 

To him to come in all the hast he may, 

He come anon, not ones saied he nay, 

And Troilus full soberly he grete, 

And doune upon the beddes side him sete. 

This Troilus with all tliaftectioun 
Of friendly love, that herte may devise. 

To Pandarus on his knees fill adoun : 

And er that he would of the place arise, 

He gan him thanken on his beste wise, 

An hundred time he gan the time blesse. 

That he was born, to bring him fro distresse. 

He said, 0 frend of friends, the alderbest 
That ever was, the sothe for to tell. 

Thou hast in Heaven y brought my soul at rest 
Fro PhlegetoD the firie flood of Hell, 

That though I might a thousand times sell 
Upon a day my life in thy service, 

It might not a mote in that suffice. 

“ The Sonne, which that all the world may se, 
Sawe never yet, my life that dare I leie. 

So joly, faire, and goodly, as is she 
Whose I am all, and shall till that I deie. 

And that I thus am hers, dare I seie, 

That thanked be the high worthinesse 
Of love, and eke tliy kinde businesse. 

« Thus hast thou me no little thing iyeve. 

For why to thee obliged be for aie, 

My life, and why ? for through thine helpe I live 
Or els dedde had I been ago many a day 
And with that worde doun in Iiis bed he lay. 

And Pandarus full soberly him herde. 

Till all was said, and than he him answerde. 
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“ My dere frende, if I have doen for thee, 

In any case, God wote it is me lefe. 

And am as glad as man may of it he, 

God helpe me so, hut talce now not agrife, 

That I shall saine, beware of this mischiefe, 
That tiler as now thou broght art to thy blis. 
That thou thy selfe ne cause it not to mis. 

" For of fortunes sharpe adversite. 

The worst kind of infortune is this, 

A man that hath been in prosperite. 

And it remember, whan it passed is. 

Thou art wise inough, forthy, doe not amis. 

Be not to rakell, though thou sit warme, 

For if thou be, certain it well thee harrne. 

Thou art at ease, and hold thee well therin, 
For al so sure as redde is every fire, 

As great a crafte is to kepe well as win, 

Bridle alway well thy speach and thy desire. 
For worldly joy holdcth not by a wire, 

That prevetli well, it brest alday so ofte, 
Forthy neede is to werken with it softe.’^ 

(Quod Troilus) I hope, and God to forne. 
My dere frende, that 1 shall so me here. 

That in my gift there shall nothing been lorne, 
Ne I nill not rakle, as for to greven here ; 

It needeth not this matter often tere. 

For wistest thou mine herte wel Pandare, 

God wote of this thou wouldest lite care.” 

Tho gan he tell him of his glad night, 

And whereof first his herte dradde, and how. 
And saied Frende, as I am true knight, 

And by that faith I owe to God and you, 

I had it never halfe so hote as now, 

And aie the more that desire me biteth 
To love her best, the more it me deliteth. 

“ I n’ot rny selfe not wisely, what it is, 

But nowe^I feele a new qualite, 

Ye all another than I did er this 
Faudare answerd and saied thus, “ that he 
That ones may in Heaven blisse be, 
lie feeletb other ivaies dare I lay, 

Than thilke time he first heard of it say.” 

This is a wox’de for all, that Troilus 
Was never ful to speke of this matere. 

And for to praisen unto Pandarus 
The bonnte of his right lady dere, 

And Pandarus to thanke, and maken chere. 
This tale was aie span newe to begin. 

Til that the tale departed hem a twinne. 

Soone after this, for that fortune it would, 

Y comen was the blisfull time swete, 

That Troilus was warned, that he should. 
There he was erst, Creseide his lady mete : 
For which he felt his herte in joy flete, 

And faithfully gan all the goodes hery, 

And let see now, if that he can be mery. 

And bolden was the foiroe, and al the glse 
Of her comraing, and of his also. 

As it was erst, which nedeth nought devise, 
But plainly to theffect right for to go : 

In joy and surete Pandarus hem two 
Abedde bi'ought, whan hem both lest. 

And thus they ben in rpiiet and in rest. 




Naught nedeth it to joii sith they ben met 
To aske at me, if that they blithe were. 

For if it erst was well, tho was it bet 
A thousand folde, this nedeth not enq^uere : 

A go was every sorow and every fere. 

And both ywis they had, and so they wend. 

As much joy as herte may comprehend. 

• This n'is na litel thing of for to sey, 

This passeth every wit for to devise. 

For eche of hem gan others lust obey, 

Felicite, which that these clerkes wise 
Commenden so, ne may no here sufiise, 

This joy ne may not y written be with mke. 

This passeth al that herte may hethinke. 

But cruel day, so welaway the stound, 

‘ Gan for to aproche, as thej' by signes knew, 

For which hem thought felen dethes wound. 

So wo was hem, that chaungen gau hir licw 
And day they gonnen to dispise al new. 

Calling it traitour, envious and worse, 

And bitterly tlie dales light they corse. 

(Quod Troilus) Alas, now am I ware 
That Pirous, and tho swifte stedes thre, 

■Which that drawen forth the Sunnes chare, 
Han gon some by pathe in dispito of me, 

And maketh it so sone day to be. 

And for the Sumie him hasten thus to rise, 

Ne shall I never don him sacrifice.” 

But nedes day departs hem must sone. 

And whan hir speech done was, and liir chere^ 
They twin anon, as they w'ere wont to done, 
And setten time of meting eft yfere : 

And many a night they wrought in this mancre 
And thus fortune a time ladde in joie 
Creseide, and eke this kinges son of Troie. 

In suffisaunce, in blisse, and in singings, 

This Troilus gan all his life to lede, 

He spendeth, justeth, and maketh feestings. 

He geveth freely oft, and chaungeth wede, 

He helde about him alway out of drede 
A world of folke, as come him well of kind. 
The freshest and the best he coulde find. 

That such a voice was of him, and a steveii, 
Throughout the woidcl, of honour and largesse, 
That it up ronge unto the yate of Heven, 

And as in love he w’as in such gladnessc, 

That in his herte he demed, as I gesse, 

That there n’is lover in this world at ease. 

So wel as he, and thus gan love him. please. 

The goodlihede or beaute, wbicb the kind. 

In any other lady had ysette, 

Can not the mountenaunce of a gnat unbind, 
About his herte, of al Creseides nette : 

He was so narow ymasked, and yknette, 

That is undon in any manor side. 

That n’il nat ben, for ought that may betide. 

And by the bond full ofte he would take 
This Pandarus, and into gardin lede, 

And such a feest, and such a processe make 
Him of Creseide, and of her womanhede, 

And of her beautr*, that withouten drede. 

It was an Heven his wordes for to here, 

And than he woulde sing in this manure : 
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Love, that of erth and sea hath '^ovemannce, 
Love, that his heestes hath in Heven hie. 

Love, tliat with an liolsome aiiaunce, 

Ilalte people joyned, as him list hem gie. 

Love, that knitteth law and corapanie. 

And couples dotli in vertue foi' to dwell, 

Binde this accord, that I have told and tell. 

“That, that the world with faith, which that is stable, 
Diverseth so his staundes according, 

That elements that bethe discordable, 

Holden a bonde, perpetually daring, 

That Fhebiis mote his rosy day forth bring, ^ 

And that the Mono hath lordship over the nights, 
A1 this doeth Love, aie heried be his mights. 

“That, that the sea, that greedy is to flo\\en, 
Constraineth to a certame ende so 
His Hoodcs, that so fiercely they ne growen 
To drenchen earth and all for evermo. 

And if that Love anght let his bridle go, 

All that now loveth asunder should lepe, 

And lost were all, that Love halt now to Iiepe. 

“ So would to God, that authour is of kind. 

That with liis bond, Love of his vertue list 
To searchen hertes all, and fast bind, 

Tiiat from his bond no wight the wey out wist. 
And hertes cold, hem would I that hem twist. 

To maken hem love, and that list hem aie row 
On hertes sore, and keep hem that ben trew'.” 

In all needes for the townes worre 
He was, and aye the first in armesdight. 

And certainoly, but if that bookes erre. 

Save Hector, most ydradde of any wight. 

And this enerease of hardinesse and might 
Come him of love, his ladies thanke to win. 

That altered his spirit so within. 

In time of truce on hauking would he ride. 

Or els hunt bore, beare, or iioun, 
riie small beastes let he ^on beside. 

And whan that he come riding into the toun. 

Pull oft his lady from her window doun. 

As fresh as faucon, comen out of mue. 

Puli redely was him goodly to salue. 

And most of love and vertue w^as his speech. 
And in despite had all wretchednesse. 

And doubtle&se no need was inm beseech 
To honoinon hem that had worthinesse. 

And easen hem that weron in distresse. 

And glad -was he, if any wight well forde 
That lover was, whan he it wist or lierde. 

For sooth to saine, he lost hold every wight. 

But if he were in Loves high servLe, 

I meane folke that aught it ben of right. 

And over all this, so well could he devi&o 
Of sentement, and in so uncouth wise 
All his ax'ray, that eveiy lover thought. 

That al -was wel, what so he said or wrought. 

4.nd though that he be come of blood roiall. 

Him list of pride at no wight for to chace, 
Benigne he was to ech in generall, 

For which he gate him thank in everyplace : 
Thus wolde Lo\e, yheried by his grace, 

That pride, and ire, envie, and avarice. 

He gan to file, and every other vice. 


Thou lady bright, the dongliter of Diane, 
Thy blind and winged son eke dan Cupide, 
Ye sustren nine eke, that by Helicone 
In hill Pemaso, listen for to abide, 

That ye thus ferre ban deined me to gide, 

I can no more, hut sens that ye woll wend. 
Ye heried ben for aye withouten end. 

Through you have I said fully in my song 
Theffect and joy of Troilus servise, 

All be that there was some disease among^ 
As mine authour listeth to devise, 

My thirde hooke now end I in this wise. 
And Troilus in lust and in c^uiete, 

Is with Creseide his owne nerte swete. 
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But all too little, welaway the while 
Lasteth such joy, ythonked bee Fortune, 

That seemeth truest, whan she woll begile. 

And can to fooles her songe entune. 

That she hem bent, that blent, traitor commune i 
And whan a wight is from her whele ythrow, 
Than laugheth she, and maketh him the mowe. 

From Troilus she gan her bright face 
Away to writhe, and tooke of him none hede, 
And cast him clene out of his ladies grace. 

And on her whele she set up Diomede, 

For which mine herte right now ginneth hlede. 
And now my pen alas, with which I write, 
Q,uaketh for drede of that I must endite. 

For how Creseide Troilus forsooke, 

Or at the least, how that she was unkind. 

Mote henceforth ben matter of my booke, 

As writen folk through which it is in mind, 

Alas, that they should ever cause find 
To speake her harme, and if they on her lie, 
Ywis hemselfe should have the villanie. 

O ye Herines, nightes doughters three, 

That endelesse complaine ever in paine, 

Megera, Alecto, and eke Tesiphonee, 

Thou cruell Mars eke, father of Quirine, 

This ilke fourth hooke heipe me to fine. 

So that the loos, and love, and hfe yfere 
Of Troilus be fully shewed here. 


INOIPIT LIBER QFARTUS. 

Ligqing- in host, as I have said ere this. 

The Greekes strong, about Troy toun, 

Befell, that whan that Phebus shining is 
Upon the breast of Hercules Lion, 

That Hector, with many a hold baron, 

Cast on a day with Greekes for to fight. 

As he was wont, to greve hem what he might. 

Hot I how long or short it was bitwene 
This purpose, and that day they tighten ment. 
But on a day well armed bright and shehe. 
Hector and many a worship knight out went 
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Witli speare in honde, and big bowes bent, O belpe and grace, among all tins prees, \ I 

And in tbe berde witbouten lenger lette, Rew on. this old eadife in distresse, 

Hir fomen in the field anone hem mette, Sith I through you have all this hevinesse. 

The loKge day with speares sharpe yground, « Ye have now caught, and fettred in prison 

With arrows, dartes, swerds, and maces fell, Troyans enow, and if your willes be, 

They fight, and bringen horse and man to ground My child with one may have redemption. 

And with hir axes out the hraines (luell. Now for the lov e of God, and of bomite. 

But in the last shoure, sooth to tell. One of so fele alas, so yele him me : 

The folke of Troy hem selven so misleden, What need were it this praier for to werne. 

That with the worse at night home they fleden. Sith ye shull have both folk and toun as yerne. 

At whiche day was taken Anthenor, « On peidll of my life I shall nat lie, 

Maugre Polimidas, or Monesteo, Apollo hath me told full faithfully, 

Xantippe, Sarpedoii, and Palestinor, I have eke found by astronomic. 

Polite, or eke the Troyan dan Rupheo, By sort, and by angurie truely, 

And other lasse folke, as Phebnseo, And dare well say the time is fast by- 

So that for harm that day the folk of Troy That fire and flambe on all the toun shall sprede , 

Dreden to lese a great part of hir joy. And thus sliali Troy turne to ashen dede- 


Of Priamiis was yeve at Grekes request 
A time of truce, and tho they gonnen trete 
flir prisoners to channgen most and lest. 

And for the surplus yeven sommes gxete, 

This thing anon was couth in every strete, 
Both in th’assiege, in toune, and every w here, 
And with the first it came to Calcas eie. 

Whan Calcas knew this treiise should hold 
In consistorie among the Greekes soone 
He gan in thringe, forth with lordes old, 

And set him there as he was wont to done. 
And with a chaunged face hem bade a boone 
For love of God, to done that reverence. 

To stinten noise, and yeve him audience. 

Than said he thus, " Lo, lordes mine I was 
Troyan, as it is knowen out of drede. 

And if that you remember, I am Calcas, 

That alderfirst yave comfort to your nede, 
And tolde well howe that you should spede, 
For dredelesse through you shall in a stound 
Ben Troy ybrent, and beaten doun to ground. 

“ And in what forme, or in what manner wise 
This toun to shend, and all your lust atcheva. 
Ye have ere this well horde me devise : 

This know ye my lordes, as I leve. 

And for the Greekes weren me so leve, 

I came my selfe in my proper persone 
To teach in this how you was best to done. 

" Having unto my treasour, ne my rent. 

Right no regard in respect of your ease. 

Thus all my good I left, and to yon went, 
Wening in this you lordes for to please. 

But all that losse ne doth me no disease, 

I vouchsafe, as wisely have I joy, 

For yon to lese all that I have in Troy. 

Save of a doughter that I left, alas. 

Sleeping at home, whan out of Troy I stert, 

0 Sterne, O cruell father that I was. 

How might I have in that so hard an herte ? 
Alas, that I ne had brought her in my shert. 
For sorow of which I wol nat live to morow. 
But if ye lordes rew upon my sorow. 

For because that I saw no time ere now ** 
Her to deliver, icbe holden hare my pees. 
But now or never, if that it like you, 

1 may her have right now doubtleee ; 


For certame, Phebus and Neptunus both. 

That makeden the walles of the toun, 

Ben with the folke of Troy alway so wroth, 

That they well bring it to confusioun 
Right in despite of king Laomedoun, 

Because he nolde paien hem hir hire. 

The tonne of Troy shall ben set on fire.’’ 

Telling his tale alway this olde grey. 

Humble in his speech and looking eke, 

The salte teares from his eyen twey, 

Full faste ronnen doune by either cheke, 

So long he gan of succour hem beseke. 

That for to heale him of his sorowes sore. 

They gave him Antenor withouten more. 

But who was glad enough, but Calcas tho. 

And of this thing full soone his nedes leide 
On hem that shonlden for the treatise go 
And hem for Antenor full ofte preide. 

To bringen home king Thoas and Creseide, 

And whan Priam his safegarde sent, 
Th’embassadonrs to Troy streight they went. 

The cause I told of hir comming, the old 
Pi’iam the king, full soone m generall. 

Let here upon his parliraent hold. 

Of which th’effect rehearsen yon I shall : 
Th’embassadours ben answerde for finall, 

The eschaunge of prisoners, and all this nede 
Hem hketh well, and forth in they pxocede. 

This Troilus was present in the place, 

When asked was ibr Antenor Creseide, 

For which full sone channgen gan his face. 

As he that with tho wordes well nigh deide. 

But nathelesse he no word to it seide, 

Lest men should his affection espie, 

With mannes herte he gan his sorowes drie. 

And full of anguish and of gresly drede. 

Abode what other lords would to it sey. 

And if they would graunt, as God forbede, 
Th’eschange of her, than thought he thinges twey i 
First, how to save her honour, and what wey 
He might best th’eschaunge of her withstond. 
Full fast he cast how all this might stond. 

Love him made all prest to done her bide. 

And rather dien than she should go. 

But Reason said him on that other side, 
Withouten assent of her do nat so, 
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I I>st for thy werhe she would be thy fo, 

1 And saine, that through thy medling is yhlow 
I Your brother love, there it was not erst know.” 

: For which he gan. deliberen for the best. 

And though the lordes would that she went. 

He v/ould let hem graunt what hem lest, 

And tell his lady first what that they ment, 

And whan that she had said him her entent, 
Thereafter would he worken also blive, 

Tho all tlie world ayen it wolde strive. 

Hector, whicli tliat well the Greekes herd. 

For Anteuor how they would have Creseide, 

<3aii it withstond, and soberly answerd : 

**Sirs, she n’ls no prisoner,” (he seide) 

" I ifot on you who that this charge leide, 

But on my i*art, ye may cftsoones hem tell, 

We usen here no women for to sell.” 

The noise of people up stert than atones. 

As forimme as blase of straw yset on fire, 

For infortune it would for the nones, 

They shoulden hir confusion desire ; [cnspire 
‘^Hector,” (quod they) ‘‘what ghost may you 
Tins woman thus to shild, and done us lese 
Dan Antenore, a wrong way now ye chese. 

That is so wise, and eke so bold baroun, 

And we have need of folke, as men may see, 

He is one of the greatest of this toun ; 

O Hector, iette, thy fantasies bee, 

O king Priam,” (quod they) “thus segge wee. 
That all our voice is to forgone Creseide,” 

And to deliver Aiitenor they preide. 

O -Juvenall lord, true is thy sentence, 

That little wenen folke what is to yerne, 

That they ne finden in hir desire offence. 

For cloud of errour ne lette hem discerne 
What best is, and lo, here ensample as jerne . 
These folke desiren now deliverance 
Of Anterior, that brought hem to miscliaunce. 

For he w'as after traitour to the toun 
Of Troy alas, they quitte him out to rathe, 

O nice world, so thy discretioun, 

CJreseide, which that never did hem scathe, 

Shall now no longer in her blisse bathe, 

But Antenor, he shall come home to toun, 

And she shall out, thus said heere and houn. 

For which deliberc d was by parliment. 

For Antenor to yeelden out Cz'eseide, 

And it pronounced by the president. 

Though that Hector nay full oft praid, 

And finally, what wight that it withsaid. 

It was for naught, it must ben, and should, 

For substaunce of the parliment it would. 

Departed out of the parliment echone, 

This Troilus, without wordes mo, 

Unto bis chamber spedde him fast alone, 

But if it w'ere a man of his or two, 

Tile which he bad out faste for to go, 

Because he would slepen, as he said, 

And liastely upon his bedde him laid. 

And as in wintei*, leaves ben biraft 
Eeh after other, till trees be bare, 

that there nb's but bai-ke and branch ylaft. 
Lithe Troiliife, biraffc of ech welfare, 


j Ybounden in the blacke barke of care, 

! Disposed wode out of his witte to breide. 

So sore him sate the chaunging of Creseide. 

He rist him up, and every dore he shette, 
i And window eke, and tho this sorrowfull man 1 
Upon his beddes side doune him sette, 

Full like a dead image, pale and wan, 

, And in his breast the heaped wo began 
Out brust, and he to worken in this wise 
In his woodnesse, as I shall you devise. 

Right as the wilde bull beginneth spring 
Now here, now there, idarted to the herte. 

And of his death roretli, in complaining. 

Right so gan he about the chamber stert, 
Smiting his breast aye with his fistes smert. 

His head to the wall, his body to the ground. 
Full oft he swapt, himselven to confound. 

j His eyen two for pity of his herte 
I Out stxemeden as swift as welles twey, 

The liighe sobbes of his sorrowes smert 
His speech him reft, umiethes might he sey, 

“ O death alas, why n'ilt thou do me dey ? 
Accursed be that day which that nature 
Shope me to ben a lives creature.” 

But after whan the fury and all the rage 
Which that his heart twist, and fast threst. 

By length of time somewhat gan assuage, 

Upon his bed he laid him doun to rest, 

But tho begon bis teares more out to brest, 

That wonder is the body may suffise 
To Iialfe this wo, which that I jou devise. 

Than said he thus : “ I'ortnne alas, the while 
, What have I done ? what have I thee agilt I 
' How mightest thou for routhc me begile “i 
Is there no grace 1 and shall I thus be spilt 1 
Shall thus Creseide away for that thou wdlt ? 
Alas, how mightest thou in thine herte find 
To ben to me thus cruell and unkind 1 

“ Have I thee nat honoured all my live, 
j As thou well wotest, above the Gods all ? 
j Why wilt thou me fro joy thus deprive ? 

I O Troilus, what may men now thee call. 

But wretch of wretches, out of honour fall 
I Into misery, in which I woll bewaile 
Creseide alas, till that the breath me faile. 

j “Alas, Fortune, if that my life injoy 
! Displeased had unto thy foule envie, 

I Why ne haddest thou my father king of Tioy 
Biraft the life, or done my brethren die, 

Or slaine my selfe, that thus complaine and crio 
I combre w'orld, that may of nothing serve. 

But ever dye, and never fully starve. 

“ If that Creseide alone were me laft, 

Naught raught I whider thou woldest me stere. 
And her alas, than hast thou me byraft ; 

But evermore, lo, this is thy manere, 

To reve a wight that most is to him dere, 

To preve in that thy gierfull violence : 

Thus am I lost, there helpeth no defence. 

“ 0 very Lord, 0 Love, 0 God alas, 

That knowest best mine herte and al my thought 
What shal my sorowfuil life done in this caas. 

If I forgo that I so dere ha’ve bought. 
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Sens ye Creseide and me have fully hrouprlit 
Into your grace, and both our hertes pealed. 
How may ye suffer alas, it be repealed ? 

“ What I may done, I shal while I may dure 
On live, in turment and in cruell paine. 

This infortune, or this disaventure. 

Alone as I was borne I woll complaine, 

Ne never woll I seene it shine or raine. 

But end I woll as Edippe in derlcenesse 
My sorrowfull life, and dien in distresse. 

0 wery ghost, that errest to and fro, 

Why nilt thou ffien out of the wofullest 
Body, that ever might on grounde go ? 

O soule, lui’king in this wofull neste, 

Fly forthout mine lierte, and let it breste. 

And follow alway Creseide thj'- lady dere. 

Thy right place is now no lenger here. 

0 wofull eien two, sens your disport 
Was all to seene Creseidcs eyen bright, 

What shall ye done, but for my discomfort 
Stoden for naught, and wepen out your sight. 
Sens she is queint, that wont was you to light, 
In veine from this forth have I eyen t^\ey 
y formed, sens your vertue is awey. 

0 my Creseide, 0 lady soveraine 
Of this wofull soule that thus crieth, 

Who shall now yeven comfort to thy p.iine 1 
Alas, no wight, but whan mine herte dioth, 
My spirit, which that so unto you hiotli. 
Receive in gree, for that shall aye you serve, 
Forthy no force is, though the body storve. 

0 ye lovers, that high upon the whole 
Ben sette of Fortune in good aventure, 

God lene that ye finded aye love of stele, 

And long mote your life in joy endure, 

But whan ye comen by my sepulture, 
Remembreth that your fellow restetli there, 
For I loved eke, though I unworthy v/ere. 

0 old unholsome and mislived man, 

Calcas I meane, alas, what eiled thee 
To ben a Greek, sens thou art borne Trojan I 
0 Calcas, which that wolt my bane be, 

In cursed time was thou borne for me, 

Is would blissfull Jove for his joy, 

That I thee had where I would in Troy/’ 

A thousand sighes hotter than the glede, 

Out of his breast, each after other went, 
Medled with plaint new, his wo to fede, 

For which his wofull teares never stent, 

And shortly so his sorowes him to rent, 

And woxe so mate, that joy or pennaunce 
He feeleth none, but lieth in a traunce. 

Bandare, which that in the parliment 
Had heard what every lord and burgess seid, 
And how full grauntod was by one assent. 
For Antenor to yelden out Creseid : 

Gan well nigh wood out of liis wit to breid. 

So that for wo he niste what he ment. 

But in a rage to Troilus he went. 

A certaine knight, that for the time kept 
The chamber dore, undid it him anone. 

And Pandare, that full tenderly wept, 

' Into the deike chamber as still as stone. 


mi 


Toward the bedde gan softly to gone, 

So confuse, that he n’ist 'vvhat to say, 

For very wo, his wit was nigh aw^ay. 

And with chore and looking all to torne. 

For sorow of this, and with his armes folden, 
He stood this wofull Troilus beforne, 

And on his pitous face he gan beholclen, 

But so oft gan his herte colden, 

Seeing his friend in wo, whose heavinr^sse 
His herte slough, as thought him ior distresse. 

This wofull wight, this Troilus that felt 
His friend Pandare yeomen him to see, 

Gan as the snow ayenst the Suniio mdt, 

For which this wofull Pandare of pite 
Gan for to weepe as tenderly as he : 

And speechlosse thus hen these ilke twey. 

That neither might for sorow o word soy. 

But at the last, this wofull Troilus, 

Nigh dead for smert, gan bresten out to rore, 
And with a sorrowfull noise he said thus 
Among his sobbes and his sighes sore, 

“ Lo, Pandare I am dead vvitlioutcn more. 

Hast thou not heard at parliament,” he stide, 

“ For Antenor how lost is my Creseide 

This Pandare full dead and pale of hew, 

Full pitously answerde, and said, “ Yes, 

As wisely were it false as it is trew, 

That I have heard, and wote all how it is, 

O mercy God, who would have trow ed this, 
Who would have wend, that in so little a throw 
Fortune our joy would have overthrow'. 

“ For in this world there is no creature, 

A s to my dome, that ever saw ruino 
Straunger than this, through case or aventure. 
But who may all eschue or all devin e. 

Such is this world, forthy I thus define : 

Ne trust no wight to find in Fortune 
Aye property, her yeftes ben commune. 

** But tell me this, why thou art now so mad 
To sorrowen thus, why list thou in this wise, 
Sens thy desire all holy hast thou had. 

So that by right it ought inough suffise, 

But I that never felt in my servisc 
A friendly chere or looking of an eie, 

Let me thus wepe and waiien till I die. 

“ And over al this, as thou wel wost thy selve, 
This toune is full of ladies all about. 

And to my dome, fairer than such twelve 
As ever she was, shal I finden in some i out_, 
Ye one or twey, withouten any dout : 

Forthy be glade mine owne dere brother, 

If she be lost, we sball recover another. 

What God forbid, alway that ech ploasaunce 
In o thing were, and in none other wight, 

If one can sing, another can well dauiice, 

If this be goodly, she is glad and light. 

And this is faire, and that can good aright, 

Ech for his vertue holden is for dere, 

Both heroner and faucon for rivere. 

And eke as writ Zansis, that was full wise* 
The new love out chaseth oft the old : 

And upon new case lieth new avise, 

Thmke eke thy selfe to saven art thou hold. 



Such, fire by processe sliall of kind cold, 

For sens it is but casuell pleasaitnce, 

Some case shall put it out of remembraunce. 

For also sure as day eommetli after nij^ht, 

The newe lovO, labour or other wo, 

Or eles selde seeing of a wight. 

Bone old affections all overgo. 

And for thy part, thou slialt have one of tho 
To abredge with thy bitter paines smart, 

Absmice of her shall drive her out of herte,” 

These wordes saied he for the nones all 
To helpc his friend, least he for sorow deide. 

For doubtlcsse to doen liis wo to lull, 

He rauglit nat what unthrift that he seide : 

But Troilus that nigh for sorrow deide, 

Tookc little hede of all that ever he m< nt, 

One eare it heard, at the other out it went. 

But at the last he answerd, and said, Friend, 
This kchcraft, or healed thus to be, 

Were well fitting, if that I were a fiend. 

To traien a wight, that true is unto me, 

1 pray God let this couusaile never ythe. 

But doG me rather sterve anon right here. 

Ere thus I doen, as thou me wouldest lere, 

'' She that I serve yu is, what so thou sey, 

To whom mine herte enhabite is by right, 

Shall have me holy hers, till that I dey. 

For Pan darns, sens I have trouth her bight, 

I woll nat ben untrue for no wight, 

But as her man I uoll aye live and atervo, 

And never none other creature serve. 

“ And there thou saiest thou shalt as fair find 
As she, let be, make no comparison. 

To creature yformed here by kind, 

0 love Paiidare, in conclusion, 

1 woll lut been of thine opinion 
Touching all this, for uhich I thee beseech, 

So hold thy peace, thou slecst me with thy speech. 

Thou biddest me I should love another 
All freshly new, and let Creseide go, 

It lithe nat in my power, leve brother. 

And though I might, yet would I nat do so, 

But canat thou pliien raket to and fro, 

Nettle in dock out, now this, now that, Pandare? 
Now foulc full her for thy wo that care. 

Thou farest eke by me Pandarus, 

As he, that wlian a wight is wo bigon. 

He Gommeth to him apace, and saith right thus, 

^ Thinke not on smart, and thou shalt feele none,’ 
^ Thou raaiest me first transmewen in a stone, 
j And reve me my passions all. 

Or thou so lightly doe my wo to fall. 

'•'* The deach may well out of my brest depai't 
I The life, so long may this sorow mine : 

1 But fro my soule shall Creseides dart 
t Out nevermore, but doune with Proserpine 
I Whan I am dead, I woll ■won in pine, 
j And there I woll eternally complain 
I My wo, and how that twinned be we twain. 

^ Thou hast here made an argument full fine. 
How that it should lasse paine be 
Creseide to forgone, for she was mine, 

And lived in ease and in feiicite : 


Why gabbest thou, that saidest unto me, 

That him is wors that is fro wele ithrow, 

Than he had erst none of that wele know ? 

But tel me now, sen that thee tliinketh so iig 
To chaungen so in love aye to and fro. 

Why hast thou nat doen busily thy might 
To chaungen her, that doth thee all thy wo ? 

Why nilt thou let her fro thine herte go 1 
Why nilt thou love another lady swete, 

That may thine herte setten in q^uiete ? 

« If thou hast had in love aye yet mischance, 

And canst it not out of thine herte drive, 

I that lived in lust and in pleasanee 
With her, as much as creature on live. 

How would I that foryet, and that so blive 1 
0 where hast thou ben hid so long in mew'. 

Thou canst so well and formeliche argow. 

Nay God wot, naught worth is al thy rede. 

For which, for what that ever may befall, 
Withouten wordes mo I woll ben dede : 

0 Death, that ender art of sorrowes all, 

Come now, sens I so oft after thee call. 

For sely is that death, sooth for to saiiie, 

That olt ycleped, eommeth and endetli paine. 

“ Well wote I, while my life w'as in quietc, 

Ere thou me slue, I would have yeven Iiiie, 

But now thy comming is to me so swete, 

That in this world I nothing so desire ; 

O Death, sens with this sorow I am a fire, 

Thou eitlier do me anone in teares drench, 

Or with thy cold stroke mine herte quench. 

« Sens that thou slaiest so fele in sundry wise 
Ayenst hir will, unpraied day and night. 

Doe me at my request this servise, 

Deliver now the world, so doest thou right, 

Of me that am the wofullest wight 
That ever was, for time is that I sterve. 

Sens in this world of right naught do I serve.” 

This Troilus in teares gan distill 
As licour out of allambike full lust, 

And Pandarus gan hold his tongue still, 

And to the ground his eyen dow ne he cast. 

But nathelesse, thus thought he at last, 

What parde, rather than my fellow dey. 

Yet shall I somewhat more unto Mm sey.” 

And said, Friend, sens thou hast such distresses 
And sens thee list mine argumentes blame, 

Why n’ilt thy selven helpe doen redresse. 

And with thy manhood letfceii all tins game, 

Go ravish her, ne canst thou not for shame ? 
And either let her out of toune fare, 

Or hold her still, and leave thy nice fare. 

“ Art thou in Troy, and hast non hardiment 
To take a wight, whiche that loveth thee, 

And 'would her selven been of thine assent. 

Now' is nat this a nice vanite ? 

Rise up anon, and let this weeping be^ 

And si til thou art a man, for in this hour 
X woll been dead, or she shall ben our.” 

To this answerde him Troilus full soft. 

And saied, Ywis, my leve brother dere, 

All this have I my selfe yet thought full eft, 

And more thing *lian thou devisest here, 
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But why this thing is laft, thou shalt wtl here, 
And whan thou hast me yeven audience, 
Thereafter mayst thou tell all thy sentence. 

“ First, sill thou west this toun hath al this werre 
For ravishing of women so by might. 

It should not been suffred me to erre, ^ 

As it stout now, iie done so great unright, 

I should have also blame of every wight, 

My fathers grannt if that I so withstood. 

Sens she is cliaunged for the tounes good. 

‘‘ I liave eke thought, so it were her assent^ 

To aske her of my father of his grace, 

Than thinke I, this were her accusement. 

Sens well I wot 1 may her nat purchaee. 

For sens my father in so high a place 
As parliment, hath her esehaunge ensealed, 

He n’ill for me his letter be repealed. 

Yet drede I most her herte to perturb© 

With violence, if I doe such a game. 

For if I would it openly disturbe, 

It must be diselaunder to her name, 

A.nd me were lever die than her diffarae. 

As n’old God, but I should have 
Her honour, lever than my life to save. 

Thus am I lost, for aught that I can see. 

For certaine is that I am her Imight, 

I must her honour lever have than me 
In every case, as lover ought of right, 

Thus am I with desire and reason twight : 

Desire for to disturben her me redeth, 

And reason n'ill not, so mine herte dredeth." 

Thus weeping, that he could never cease. 

He said, ALis, how shall I wretclie fare, 

For well fele I alway my love encreasc. 

And hope is lasse and lasse Pandare, 

Encreasen eke the causes of my care, 

So welaway, why iiTll mine herte brest, 

For as in love there is but little rest.” 

Pandare answerde, “ Friend tliou majst for me 
Done as thee list, but had I it so hote. 

And thine estate, she should go with me, 

Tho all this toun cried on this thing by note, 

I n’old set at all that noise a grote. 

For whan men have cried, than wol they roun, 
Eke wonder last but nine deles never in toun. 

Devine not in reason aye so deepe, 

Ne curtesly, but helpe thy selfe anone, 

Bet is that other than thy sclven wepe. 

And namely, sens ye two ben al one, 

Bise up, for by mine head she shall not gone. 
And rather ben in blame a little yfound, 

Than starve here as a gnat withouten wound. 

It is no shame unto you, ne no vice, 

Her to withholden, that ye loveth most, 
Peraventure she might hold thee for nice. 

To letten her go thus unto the Grekes hoste. 
Think eke Fortune, as well thy selven woste, 
Helpeth hardie man unto his emprise. 

And weiveth wretches for hir cowardise. 

And though thy lady would alite her greve. 
Thou shalt thy self thy peace hereafter make. 
But as to me certaine I cannot leve, 

That she would it as now for evill take. 




Why should than for feare thine herte quake, 
Thinke how Paris hath, that is thy brother, 

A love, and why slial thou not have another I 

^‘And Troilus, o thing I dare thee suer, 

That if Creseide, which that is thy lefe, 

Now loveth thee, as well as thou dost he r, 

God helpe me so, she nill not take a grefe, 

Though thou do bote anon in this mischefe, 

And if she wilneth fro thee for to passe, 

Than is she false, so love her well the lasse. 

Forthy, take herte, and think right as a knight, 
Through love is broken alday every law, 

Kith now somwhat thy courage and thy might. 
Have mercie on thy selfe for any awe, 

Let not this wretched wo thine herte gnawe. 

But manly set the world on sixe and seven. 

And if thou die a martir, go to Heaven. 

“ I woll my selfe ben with thee at this dede. 
Though I and all my kin upon a stound, 

Should in a strete, as dogs, liggen dede. 

Through girt with many a bloodie wound. 

In evei’y ease I woll a iriend be found, 

And if thee listeth here sterven as a wretch. 
Adieu, the devill speede him that retch.” 

This Troilus gan with tho wordes quicken, 

! And saied, ‘‘ Friend, grannt mercie, I assent, 

I But certainly, thou mayst nat so me prickeb, 

Ne paine none no may me so torment. 

That for no case it is not mine entent, 

At shorte wordes, though I dien should. 

To ravishen her, but if her selfe it would.” 

“Why, so mean I” (quod Pandarus) “ al this daj; 
But tell me than, hast thou her well assaid, 

That sorowest thus and he answerde him “ Nay.” 
“Wherof art thou” (quod Pandare) “than dismaid, 
That noste not* that she woll ben evill apaid 
To ravishen her, sens thou hast not ben there. 
But if that Jove told it in thine earc ? 

“ Forthy, rise up as naught ne were, anone, 

And wash thy face, and to the king thou wend, 

Or he may woudren winder thou art gone. 

Thou must with wisdome him and other blend, 

Or upon case he may after thee send 
Or thou beware, and shortly brother dere 
Be glad, and let me werke in this mattere. 

“ For I shall shape it so, that sikerly 
Thou shalt this night somtime in some manere 
Come speaken with thy ladie prively, 

And by her wordes eke, as by her chere, 

Thou shalt full soone aperceive and well here 
Of her entent, and in this case the best. 

And fare now well, for in this point I rest.” 

The swifte fame, wliiche that fals thinges 
Equall reporteth, like the thinges true. 

Was throghout Troy yfled, with prest winges, 

Fro man to man, and made his tale all new. 

How Calcas doughter with her bright hew, 

At parliment without words more, 

Ygraunted was in chaunge of Antenore. 

The whiche talc anon right as Creseide 
Had heard, she, which that of her father rough t 
(As in this case) right naught, ne whan he dt*i<U 
Full busily to Jupiter besought 
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ITeve liim mischance, that this tretis brought : 
But shortly, least these tales sooth were, 

She durst at no wight asken it for fere. 

As she that had her herte and all her mind 
rjn Troylus yset so wonder fast. 

That al this world ne might her love unbind, 

Ne Troylus out of her herte cast, 

Sne would been his while that her life may last, 
And she tints brenneth both in love and drede. 
So that she n’ist what was best to rede. 

But as men seene in tonne, and all about. 

That women usen hir friends to visite. 

So to Creseide of women came a rout. 

For pitous joy, and wenden her delite. 

And with liir tales dere ynough a mite. 

These women, which that in the citie dwell, 
They set hem doune, and sayd as I shall tell. 

(Quod, first that one) “ I am glad truely, 
Because of you, that shall your father see,” 
Another sajd, Ywis, so am not I, 

For all too little hath she with us be 
(Quod tho the thii'd) “ I hope yvvis that she 
Shall bringeii us the peace on every side. 

That whan she goth, almighty God her gidc.*’^ 

Tho wordcs and tlio womannish tliinges 
She herd hem right as tliogh she thence were : 
For God it w^ote, her herte on other thing is, 
Although the body sat emong hem there, 

Her advertence is alway els where, 

For Troilus full fast her soule sought, 
Withouteii word, on him alway she thought. 

These women that thus w eiidon her to please, 
About naught gan all hir tales spend, 

Such vanitie ne can done her none ease. 

As she that all this meane wdiile brend 
Of other passion than they w'cnd. 

So that she felt almost her hei’to die 
For w'o, and werie of that compame. 

For which might she no lenger restraiiic 
Hei' teares, they gan so up to well, 

Tliat gave signes of her hitter paine. 

In which her spirit was, and must dwell, 
llemembring her from lleaven unto w hich Hell 
She fallen was, sens she fox’go the sight 
Of Troilus, and soriowfully she sight. 

And thillce fooles, sitting her about, 

Wende that slie wept and sighed sore. 

Because that she should out of the imut 
Departen, and never play with hern mure. 

And they that had knowen her of }ore, 

See her so w^epe, and thoght it was kiudnesfoe. 
And ech of hem wept eke for her distresse. 

And busily they gonnen hir to comforten 
On thing God wot, on which she litle thoght. 
And wdtli hir tales wenden her disporten, 

And. to be glad they ofte her besought. 

But such an ease tlierwitli they her wi’ought, 
Right as a man is eased for to fele, 

For ache of head, to ciawen him on his hele. 

But after all this nice vanitie, 

They took hir leve, and home they wenten all, 
Crcfc'eido full of sorrowfull pitie, 

Into her chamber up went out of the hall. 


And on her hedde she gan for dead to fall, 

In purpose never thence for to rise, 

And thus she wrought, as I shall you devise, 

Hir ownded hair, that sonnish was of bow. 

She rent, and eke her fingers long and smale 
She wrong full oft, and bad God on her rew. 

And with the death to do bote on her bale, 

Her hewe vvhylom bright, that tho was pale, 

Bare witnesse of her wo, and her constreint ; * 

And thus she spake, sobbing in her comiileiut. f 

Alas,” (qnod she) out of this regiouii, f 

I wofull wretch and infortuned wiglit. 

And borne in cursed constellatioun, ' 

Mote gon, and thus departen fro my knight, 

Wo worth alas, that ilke daies light, 

On which I saw him first with eyen twiiino. 

That causeth me, and I him all this paine.” j 

i 

Tlierwith the teares from her eyen twm 
Doune fell, as shoure in April switlie. 

Her white breast she het, and for the wo. 

After the death she cried a thousand sithe. 

Sens he that wont her wo was for to lithe, 

She mote forgone, for which disa\enture 
She held her selfe a forlost creature. 

She said, How shall he done and I also 
How should I live, if that I from him tuin ? 

0 doro herte eke that I love so, 

Who shall that sorow slaen, that ye ben in t 
O Calcas, father, thine be all this sin : 

0 mother mine, that cleped wert Argivo, 

Wo worth that day that thou me bare on live. 

To what fine should I live and sorov en thus t 
How should a fish withouten water dure ? 

What is Creseide worth from Troilus ? 

How should a plant or lives creature 
Live withouten his kind noriture 1 
For which full oft a hy word here I sey, 

That I'ootlesse mote greene soone dey. 

I shal done thus, sens neither sword ne dart 
Dare I none handle, for the cruelfce, I 

That like day that I fro you depart, * 

If sorovv of that n’ill nat ni} bane be, 

Than shall no meat ne drinke come in me. 

Till I my soule out of my brest unsheath, 

And thus my selveu w oil I done to death. 

And Troilus my clothes everychone 
Shull blacke ben, in tokening, herte swete. 

That I am as out of this world agone. 

That wont was j ou to set in quiete, 

And of mine order aye till death me mete. 

The observannee ever in your absence. 

Shall sorrow ben complaint and abstinence. 

‘‘ Mine herte and eke the woful ghost therein 
Bequeath I with your spirit to complaine 
Eternally, for they shall never twin, 

For though in yearth twinned be we twaine. 

Yet in the field of pitie, out of paine. 

That hight Elisos, shall we ben yfere. 

As Orpheus and Erudice his fere. 

“ Thus, herte mine, for Antenor alas, ‘ 

1 soone shall he channged, as I v ene. 

But how shull ye done in this sorow full caas, 

How shall your tender heide this suatene I 
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Which that I drede nevermore to see, 
Woll he have plaint or ttarcs ere 1 wend I 
I have ynough, if he thereafter send.” 


But horte mine, foryet this sorowand tene. 

And me also, for soothly for to soy. 

So ye well fare, I retclie not to dcy.” 

How might it ever redde hen or yeong 
The plaiiit that she made in her distre&se, 

I n’ot, but as for me my little tong 
If I discriven would her heavinesse. 

It should make her sorrow seeme lesse 
Than that it was, and childishly deiaee 
Her high complaint, and therefore I it pace. 

Pan dare, which that sent from Troilus 
Was unto Creseide, as ye have heard dmise. 

That for the best it was recorded thus. 

And he full glad to done him that serviso, 

Unto Creseide in a full secret wise. 

There as she lay in tourment and in rage. 

Came her to tell all holy his message. 

And fond that she her selven gaii to grete 
Pull pitonsly, for with her salte teres, . 

Her breast and face yhathed was full wete. 

Her mightie tresses of her sonnish heres 
Unbroiden, hangen all about her cares. 

Which yave him very signe of mattire 

death, which that her herte gaii desire. | 

Whan she him saw, she gan for sorrow anon 
Her tearie face atwixt her armes hide. 

For which this Pandare is so wo bigon. 

That in the hous he might unneth abide, 

As he that felt sorrow on evei’y side, 

For if Creseide had erst complained sore, 

Tho gan she plaine a thousand times more. 

And ill her aspre plaint, thus she seide : 

Pandare, first of joies more than two 
Was cause, causing unto me Creseide, 

That now transmued ben in cruell wo, 

Whether shall I say to you welcome or no 1 
That alderfirst me brought unto servise 
Of love alas, that endeth in such wise. 

Endeth than love in wo s Ye or men lieth. 

And all worldly hlisse, as thiiiketh me, 

The end of blisse aye sorrow it occupieth, 

And who troweth not that it so be, 

Uet him upon me wofull wretche see, 

That my selfe hate, and aye my birth curse, 
Feeling alway, fro wieke I go to worse. 

« Who so me seeth, he seeth sorow all atonis, 
Paine, tourment, plaint, wo and distresse,^ 

Out of my wofull body liarme there none is, 

As langour, anguish, cruell bitternesse. 

Annoy, smart, drede, furie, and eke sicknesse, 

I trow ywis from Heaven teares raine. 

For pitie of my aspre and cruell paine.” 

" And thou my suster, full of discomfort,” 

(Q,uod Pandarus) “ what thinkest thou to do ? 
Why ne hast thou to thy selven some resport ! 
Why wilt thou thus thy selfe alas fordo \ 

Heave all this werke, and take now heed to 
That I shall saine, and herken of good entent 
This message, that by me Troilus you sent.” 

Toumed her tho Creseide a wo making. 

So great, that it a death was for to see, 

“ Alas,” (quod she) what wordes may ye bring, 
What woll my dere herte saine to mee. 


She was right such to seene in her visage. 

As is that wight that men on beare bind. 

Her face like of Paradis the image. 

Was all ychamiged in another kind, 

The play, the laughter men were wont to find 
On Mr, and eko her joyes everichone 
Ben fled, and thus lieth Creseide alone. 

About her eyen two, a piirpre ring 
Bitrent, in soothfast tokening of her paine, 

That to behold it was a deadly thing, | 

For which Pandare might nat restxMine 1 

The teares from bis eyen for to raine, 

But nathelesse as ho best might he heidc 
From Troilus these wordes to Creseide. 

Lo, nece, I trow ye han heard all how 
The king with other lordes for the best, j 

Hath made eschaiinge of Antenor and \ ou, I 

That cause is ol this sorow and this unrest. 

But how this case doth Troilus mole t, 

This may none yearthly mannes tongue say. 

For very wo, his wit is all away. 

For which we have so sorowed, ho and I, 

That into little it had us both slawe, 

But through my counsaile this day finally, 

He somewhat is fro weeping withdrawe, 

And seemeth me that he desireth faw'e 
With you to ben all night for to devise 
Remedie of this, if there were any wise. 

This short and plain, theffect of my message, 

As ferfoiiih as my wit can comprehend, 

For ye that ben of tourment in such rage. 

May to no long prologue as now entond. 

And hereupon ye may answer him send. 

And for the love of God my neeo dere, 

So leave this wo, or Troilus bo bore.” 

“ Great is my wo,” (quod she) and sighed sore, 

As she that feeleth deadly sharpe di^tresse. 

But yet to me his sorrow is niokell more, 

That love him bet than he himselfe I gesse, 

Alas, for me hath he such hevinesse, 

Can he for me so pitoubij complaine, 

Ywis this sorow doubleth all my paine. 

Grevous to me God wot is for to twin,” 

(Q,uod she) "but yet it harder is to me. 

To seene that sorrow which that he is in, 

For well wot 1, it woll my bane be, 

And die I woll in certains tho ” (quod she :) 

"But bid him come, er deth that thus me threteth^ 
Drive out the ghost which in mine herte beteth.” 

These wordes said, she ou her armes two 
Fell gruffe, and gan to weepen pitously : 

(Quod Pandarus) " Alas, why doe ye so 1 
Sens ye well wote the time is fast by 
That he shall come, arise up hastely. 

That he you nat hiwopen thus ne find, 

But ye woU have him wode out of his mind. 

" For wist he that ye farde in this manere, 

He would himselfe slea : and if I wend 
To have this faro, he should not come here. 

For all the good that Priam may dispend ; 
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For to wliat fine he would anon pretend. 

That know I well, and forthy yet I sey. 

So leave this sorow, or plainly he woll dey. 

And shapeth yon his sorow for to abredge. 

And nat encxease, 3efe nece swete, 

Beth rather to him cause of pUt than edge, 

And with some wisdome ye his sorrowes bete : 
What iielpeth it to weepen full a strete. 

Or though ye both in salt teares dreint 1 
Bet is a time of cure aye than of pleint. 

I meane thus, whan I him hither hring, 

Sens ye be wise, and both of one assent. 

So shapeth how to distourbe your going, 

Or come ayen soone after ye be went, 

W'omen ben wise, in short avisement, 

And let seeiie how ;;^our wit shall availe. 

And ■what that I may helpe, it shall not faile.” 

Go,” (q[uod Creseide) " and, uncle, trueiy 
I shall done all my might me to restraine 
From weeping in his sight, and busily 
Him for to glad, I shall done all my paine, 

And in my herte seeken every vaine, 

If to his sore there may ben founden salve, 

It shall nat lacke certaiiie on mine halve.” 

Goth Patidarus, and Troilus he sought, 
j rill in a temple he found him all alone. 

As lie that of his life no lenger nought. 

But to the pitous goddes overichone, 

Full tendei'ly he pz*ai<2, and made his mono, 

To done him soone out of the woi'ld to pace. 

For well he thoglit there was none other grace. 

And shortly all the soothe for to sey, 
lie was so fallen in dispaire that day, 

That utterly he shope Imn for to dey, 

For right thus was his argument alway, 

He saied he nas but lorne, welaway. 

For all that commeth, commeth by neeessitie. 
Thus to ben lorne, it is my destinie. 

“ For certainly, this wote I well,” he said, 

“ That foresight of devine purveiaunce 
Had seen alway me to forgone Creseide, 

Sens God seethe every thing out of doutance 
And hem disposeth through his ordinance, 

111 his merites soothly for to be, 

As they shull comen by predestine. 

“ But nathelesse, alas, whom shall I leve, 

For there ben greate clerkes many one. 

That destinie, through arguraontes preve. 

And some same, that nedely there is none. 

But that free choice is jeven us cverychone ; 

O welaway, so sHgh arn clerkes old, 

Shat I n’ot whose opinion I may hold. 

For some men sain, that God seeth all beforne, 
Ne God may nat deceived ben parde. 

Than mote it fallen, though men had it sworn, 
1’hat purveiaunce hath seene beforne to be. 
Wherefore I say, that from etorne if he 
Hath wist beforn our thought eke as our dc<le, 
We have no free choice, as these clerkes rede. 

For other thought, nor other deed also. 

Might never been, hut such as purveyaunco, 
Which may nat been deceived never mo. 

Hath feled biforne, withouten ignoraunee, 


For if there might ben a variaiuice 
To writhen out fro Goddes purveying, 

There nere no prescience of thing comming. 

“ But it were rather an opinion 
TJneertaine, and no stedfast foreseeing. 

And certes that were an ttbusion, 

That God should have no perfite clere weting 
More than we men that have doutous wening, 
But such an errour upon God to gesse, 

Were false, and foule, and wicked cursednesse. 

Eke this is an opinion of some, 

That have hir top ful high and smooth yshore, 
They saine right thus, that thing is nat to come. 
For that the prescience hath scene before 
That it shall come, but they sain that therfore 
That it shall come, therefore the purveyaunce 
Wote it beforne withouten ignoraunee. 

And in this manner this necessite 
Retourneth in his part contrary agaiiie, 

For needfully behoveth it nat to be, 

That thilke thinges fallen in certaine 

That ben purveied, but needfully as they saine 

Behoveth it that thinges which that fall. 

That they in certaine ben purveyed all. 

‘‘ I meane as though I laboured me in this, 

To inquire wdiich thing cause of which thing be, 

I As whether that the prescience of God is 
The certaine cause of the necessite 
Of thinges that to comen be parde, 

Or if neeessitie of thing comming, 

Be cause certaine of the purveying. 

" But now ne enforce I me not in shew ing, 

How the order of the causes staut, but well wot I 
That it behoveth, that the befalling 
Of thinges wiste before certainly. 

Be necessarie, all seeme it not thereby, 

That prescience put falling necessaire 
To thing to come, all fall it foule or iaire. 

“ For if there sit a man yond on a see. 

Than by neeessitie behoveth it. 

That cei-tes thine opinion sooth be, 

That wenest or conjcctest that he sit, 

And further over, now ayenward yet, 

Lo right so is it on the part coritrarie, 

As thus, now hearken, for I woll nat tari©. 

I say, that if the opinion of thee 
Be sooth for than he sit, than say I this. 

That he mote sitten by neeessitie. 

And thus neeessitie in either 
For in him nede of sitting is yvvis, 

And in the nede of sooth, and thus forsoth 
There mote neeessitie hen in you both. 

“ But thou maist same the man sit nat therfore. 
That thine opinion of his sitting sooth is, 

Bat rather for the man sate there before, 
Therefore is thine opinion sooth ywis, 

And I say though the cause of sooth of this 
Commeth of his sitting, yet necessitee 
Is enterchaunged both in him and in thee. 

" Thus in the same wise out of doutaunce, 

I may well maken, as it seemeth me, 

My reasoning of Goddes purveyaunce. 

And of the thinges that to comen be, 
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By wliieUe reason men may well yseo. 

That tliilke thinges that in earth yfali^, 

That by necessitie they cornea all. 

For although that forthing shall come ywis 
Therefore is it purveyed certainely, 

Nat that it commeth, for it purveyed is. 

Yet iiathelesse behoveth it needfully. 

That thing to come be purveyed truly, 

Or else thinges that purveyed be. 

That they betiden by nccessite. 

‘‘ And this suffiseth right ynough certaine. 

For to destroy our free choise everydell. 

But now is this abusion to saine, 

That falling of the thinges temporell. 

Is cause of the goddes prescience eternell ; 

Now truely that is a false sentence, 

That thing to com shuld cause his prescience. 

What might I wene, and I had such a thought ? 
But that God purveieth thing that is to come. 

For that it is to come, and else nought : 

So might I wene, that thinges all and some. 

That whylome ben befall and overcome, 

Ben cause of thilke soveraine purveyaunce, 

That forwote all, withouten iguoraunce. 

And over all this, yet say I more thereto, 

That I'ight as whan I wote there is a thing, 

Ywis that thing mote needfully be so, 

Eke right so, whan I wot a thing commiiig. 

So mote it come ; and thus they befalling 
Of thinges that ben wist before the tide, 

They mowe not ben eschewed on no side.” 

Than said he thus, “ Almighty Jove in trone, 
That wotest of all this thing the soothfastnesse. 
Hew on my sorrow and do me dien sone. 

Or bring Oreseide and me fro this distrosse.” 

And while he was in all this heaviiiesse, 
Disputing with himselfe in this matere. 

Came Pandare in, and said as ye may here. 

O mighty God ” (q.uod Pandarus) in trono, 
Eigh, who saw ever a wise man faren so ? 

Why Troilus, what thinkest thou to doiic ? 

Hast thou such lust to ben thine owne fo 2 
What, parde, yet is nat Creseide ago. 

Why list thee so thy selfe fordone for drede. 

That in thine head thine eyen semen dede. 

“ Hast thou nat lived many a yere beforne 
Withouten her, and farde full well at ease ? 

Art thou for her and for none other borne. 

Hath Kind thee wrought al only her to please ? 
Bot be and thinke right thus in thy disease. 

That in the dice right as ther fallen chauuces, 
Eight so in love there come and gon plesaunees. 

And yet this is a wonder most of all, 

Why thou thus sorowest, sith thou wost nat yet 
Touching her going, how that it shall fall, 

Ne if she can her selfe distourben it, 

Thou hast nat yet assaied all her wit ; 

A man may all betime his necke bede 
Whan it shall ofif, and sorowen at the nede, 

“ Forthy, take hede of all that I shall say, 

I have with her yspoke, and long yb^ 

So as accorded was betwixe us twey, 

A nd evermore me thinketh thus, that she 


Hath somewhat in her hertes privite. 

Wherewith she can, if I shall aright retie, 
Disturbe all this, of which thou art in drede. 

“ For W'hich my counsell is, whan it is night. 
Thou to her go, and make of this an end, 

And blisfull J uuo, through her great plight, 

Shall <'as I hope) her grace unto us send, 

Mine herte seith certaine she shall nat wend. 
And forthy, put thine herte awhile in rest. 

And hold thy purpose, for it is the best.” 

This Troilus answerde, and sighed sore, 

« Thou saist right well, and I will do right so,** 
And what him list, he said unto him more. 

And whan that it was time for to go, 

Full prively himselfe withouten mo 
Unto her came, as he ivas wont to done, 

And how they wrought, I shall you tell soone. 

Sooth is, that whan they goniie first to mete, 

So gan the paine lur hertes for to twist, 

That neither of hem other mighte grete, 

But hem in armes tooke, and after kist, 

The lasse wofull of horn bothe nist 

Where that he was, ne might <> word outbiing, 

As I said erst, for wo and for sobbing. 

The wofull teares that they Icten fall, 

As bitter weren out of teares kind 
For paine, as is ligne aloes, or gall, 

So bitter teares wept not as I find 
The wofull Mirra, through the barkc and rind. 
That in this world there nhs so hard an hoi re, 
That n’olde have rewed on her paiues sm.ii t. 

But whan hir wofull wery ghostes twaine 
Eeturned ben, there as hem ought to dwell. 

And that somewhat to wekeu gan the paine 
By length of plaint, and ebben gan the well 
Of hir teares, and the herte unswell, 

With broken voice, al horse for shright, Creseid 
To Troilus these ilke wordes seid. 

“ O Jove, I die, and mercy thee besoch, 

Helpe Troilus : ” and therewithal her face 
Upon his brest she laid, and lost her spech, 

Her wofull spirite from his proper place 
Right with the wordc away in point to pace, 

And thus she lith, with hewes pale and greiie. 
That whilom fresh and fairest was to sene. 

j This Troilus that on her gan behold, 

Clepiug her name, and she lay as for deed, 
Withouten answere, and felt her limmes cold, 
Her eien throwen upward to her heed : 

This sorowful man can now non other rede, 

But oft time her colde mouth he kist, ^ 

Where him was wo, God and himself it wist. 

He riseth him uj), and long straite he her leide. 
For signe of life, for aught he can or may, 

Can he none finde, in nothing of Creseide, 

For which his song full oft is Welaway 
But whan he saw that spechlesse she lay. 

With sorowful voice, and herte of blisse al bare. 
He said, how she was fro this world yfare. 

So after that he long had her complained, 

His hondes wrong, and said that was to sey. 
And with his teeres salt her breast beicained. 

He gan tho teeres wipen ofif full drey, 
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And pitouslj gan for the soule prey, 

And said, Lord, that set art in tliy throne, 
Rewe eke on me, for I shall folow her sone.' ’ 

She coldo was, and without sentement. 

For ought he wote, for hrethe felte he none, 

And this W 2 « him a preignant argument, 

That she was forth out of this world agone : 

And whan he saw there was non othei* wonne, 
He gan her limmes dresse, in such manere, 

As men don hem that shall hen laide on bore. 

Aiad after this, with stcrne and cruel lierte, 

His swerde anon out of his sheth he twight. 

Him selfe to sleen, how sore that him smart, 

So that liis soule, her soule folowen might. 

There as the dome of Minos would it dight, 

Sith love and cruel fortune it ne would, 

That in this world he lenger liven should. 

Than said he thus, fulfilde of high disdaine, 

“ O cruel J ove, and thou Fortune adverse, 

This is all and some, that falsly ha'vo je slaiue 
Creseide, and sith } e may do me no werso. 

Fie on your might and werkes so diverse, 

'flms cowardly } e sliull me never wimie, 

There shall no deth me fro my lady twinne. 

For 1 this world, sith ye have slain her thus, 
Woll let, and folow her spiidto low oi* hie, 

Shal never lover saine th<it Troilus, 

Dare nat for fearo with his lady die, 

For certaine I woll hcare her eompanie. 

But fcithe ;}e wol nat suffre us liven here, 

Yet suffreth that our soules bon ifere. 

“ And thou citie, in which I live in wo. 

And thou Priam, and brethren al ifere, 

And thou my mother, farewell, for I go, 

And Attropos make redy thou my hero ; 

And thou Creseide, O swete horte dero. 

Receive now my spirite," would ho sey 
With sworde at herte, all redy for to dey. 

But as God would, of swough she abraide. 

And gan to sighe, and Troilus she cride. 

And he answerde, Lady mine Creseide, 

Live ye jet and let his swerde doun glide : 

Yc hei'to mine, that thanked be Cupide,” 
(Quod she) and therewithal she sore sight, 

And he began to glade her as he might. 

Toke her in armes two and kist her oft, 

And lier to glad, he didal his entent. 

For which her gost, that flikei'ed aie a loft. 

Into her wofull herte ayen it W'ent : 

But at the last, as that her eye glcnt 
Aside, anon she gan his sworde aspic. 

As it lay bare, and gan for fcarc crie. 

And asked him why he had it out draw, 

And Troilus anon the cause her told, 

And how himself theinvith he wold have slain. 
For which Creseide upon him gan behold. 

And gan him in her armes faste fold. 

And said, ** O mercy God, lo, which a dede, 
Alas, how nigh we weren bothe de'de. 

“ Than if I nadde spoken, as grace was, 

Yo would have slain your selfe anon V’ (ijuod she.) 
** Ye doutlosse and she answ-^erde, "Alas, 

For by that ilke lorde ^liat made me, 


I n’olde a furlong way on live have he, 

After yonr deth, to have ben crouned queue 
Of al the londe the Sunne on shmeth shene. 

" But with this selve sword, which that here is 
My selfe I would have slain ’’ (quod she) " tho ; 
But ho, for we have right inough of this. 

And let us rise and straite to bedde go : 

And there let us speken of our wo, 

For by that morter, which that I see breiiiie, 
Know I ful well, that day is nat farx’e liennc.” 

Whan they wer in hir bed in armes fold, 
Naught was it like tho nightes hei’e beforne, 

For pitously each other gan behold, 

As they that hadden al hir blisse ylorne, 
Bewailing aie the day that they were borne, 

Til at the last, this sorowful wight Creseide, 

To Troilus these ilke wordes seide. 

" Lo, herte mine, wel wote ye this” (quod she) 

" That if a wight alway his wo complaine, 

And seketh nat how holpen for to be, 

It n’is but folie, and encreace of paine : 

And sens that here assembled be we twaine. 

To finde bote of wo that we ben in, 

It were time al sone to begin. 

" I am a woman, as ful wel ye wotte, 

And as I am avised sodainly. 

So wol I tel you, while it is hotte, 

Me thinketh thus, that neyther ye nor I, 

Ought halfe this wo to maken sliilfully. 

For there is art inough for to redresse. 

That yet is misse, and sleen is lievinesse. 

" Sotli is, the wo the whiche we ben inne, 

For aught I wote, for nothing eles is, 

But for the cause that we should twinne, 
Considred al, there n’is no more amis : 

And what is than a remedy unto this ? 

But that we shape ns sone for to mete, 

This al and some, my dere herte swete. 

" Now that I shall wel bringen it about 
To comen ayen, sone after that I go, 

Thereof am I no mauer thing in dout, 

For dredelesse, within a weke or two 
I shal hen here : and that it may be so. 

By all riglit, and in wordes few, 

I shal you wel an heape of waies shew. 

“ For which I woll nat maken long sormouj 
For time ylost may not recovered be, 

But I will go to my conclusion. 

And to the best, in aught that I can see : 

And for the love of God foryeve it me, 

If I speake aught ayenst your hertes rest. 

For timely I speake it for the best. 

" Making alway a protestation. 

That no we these wordes which I shal say, 

NTs but to sh^'we you my mocion. 

To find unto our helpe the beste way, 

And take it no otherwise I pray. 

For in effect, what so ye me eommaund, 

That wol I done, for that is no demauud. 

" Now herkeneth this, ye have wel understond 
My going graunted is by parliment, 

So ferforth that it may not ben withstond. 

For al this world, as by my judgement : 
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And sithe there helpetli none avisement, 

To letten it, lette it passe out of mind, 

And let us shape a better way to find. 

“ The sothe is, the twinning of us twaiue, 

Wol us disease, and cx'uelly anoie : 

But him behovetli sometime have a paine. 

That servetli love, if that he woll have joie : 

And sith I shall no farther out of Troie 
Than I may ride ayen on halfe a morow. 

It ought la&se causen us for to sorow. 

So as I shal nat so ben hid in mew. 

That day by day, mine owne herte dere, 
bens well ye wote that it is now a trew. 

Ye shal ful wel al mine estate here : 

And er that truce is done, I shal hon here. 

Than have ye bothe Antenor ywonne, 

And me also, bethe glad now if ye conne. 

And thinke right thus, Creseide is now agon. 
But what, she shal come hastely ayen. 

And whan alas ? by God, lo, right anon 
Er daies ten, this dare I safely same, 

And than at erste, shal we be so fame, 

So as we shal toglthers ever dwell, 

That all this w orld ne might our blisse tell, 

“ I see that oft time, there as we ben now 
That for the best, our counsaile for to hide. 

Ye spoke nat with me, nor I with you 
111 fourtenight, ne see you go ne ride : 

May ye nat ten daies than abide, 

For mine honour, in such aventure \ 

Ywis ye mo we, or eles lite endure. 

‘•'f Ye know eke how that all my kin is here. 

But if that onely it my father bo, 

And eke mine other t hinges al yfere. 

And namely my dere herte ye, 

Whom that I n’olde leaven tor to see. 

For all this world, as wide as it hath space, 

Or eles see I never Joves face. 

Why trowe ye my father in this wise 
Coveiteth so to see me, but for drede, 

Lest in this toune that folkes me dispise. 

Bicause of him, for his unhappy dede ? 

What wote my father what lite that I lede. 

For if he wist in Troie how well I fai*e, 

Us iieded for my wending nat to care. 

Ye see, that every day eke more and more, 
Men treate of peape, and it supposed is. 

That men the quene Heleine shall restore, 

And Grekes us restore that is mis : 

Though there ne were comfort none hut this, 
That men purposen peace on every side. 

Ye may the better at ease of herte abide. 

For if that it be peace, mine herte dere. 

The nature of the peace mote nedes drive, 

That men must entrecomune yfere. 

And to and fro eke ride and gone as hlive, 

Al day as thicke as been flien from an hive, 

And every wight have liberty to hleve. 

Where as him lisl^ the bet withouten leve, 

“ And tbo so he that peace there may bene none. 
Yet hither, though ther never peace ne were, 

X must come, for whider should I gone, 

Or how misehaunce should I dwell there 


Among tlio men of armes ever in fere. 

For which, as wisely God my soule rede, 

I can nat sene wherof ye should drede. 

“ Have here another way, if it eo be 
That all this thing ne may you not suffice. 

My father, as he know en well parde, 

Is olde, and eke full of covotise, 

And I right now have founden al the gise, 
Withouten nette, wherw'ith I shal him bent, 

And herkeneth now, if that ye woll assent. 

** Lo, Troilus, men saine, that ful hard it is 
The wolfe ful, and the wedder hole to have. 

This is to saine, that men full oft ywus. 

Mote spenden parte, the remnant for to s.ave : 
For aie with gold, men may the herte gi'ave. 

Of him that set is upon covetise. 

And how I meane, I shal it you devise. 

“ The moveable, which that I have in this tonn, 
Unto my father shall I take, and say, 

That right for trust, and for salvatioun, 

It sent is from a frende ol his or tw'aj, 

The whiche frendes fervently him pray, 

To sende after more and that in hie. 

While that this toun slant thus in jeopardio. 

And that shall he of gold an huge quautite, 
Thus shal I sain, hut lesi folke it aspide. 

This may be sent by no wight but by me : 

I shal eke shewen him, if peace betide, 

What frendes that I have on every side. 

Toward the court, to don the wrathe pace, 

Of Priamus, and do him stonde in grace. 

So what for o thing and for other, swele, 

I shall him so enehaunten with my sawes, 

Tliat right in Heven his soule is, shal ho mete. 
For all Apollo, or his clerkes lawes, 

Or calculmg, availeth not three hawes : 

Desire of gold shall so his soule blend, 

That as me list, 1 shall well make an end. 

And if he would aught by his sorte it prove, 

If that I lie, in certaine I shall fond 
To disturben him, and plucke him by the sieve, 

I Making his sorte and hearen him on bond, 

I He hath nat well the goddes understond. 

For goddes speke in amphibologies, 

And for o sothe, they tellen twenty lies. 

« Eke drede fond first goddes, I suppose. 

Thus shall I saine, and that his cow'ard herte, 
Made him amis the goddes text to glose, 

Whan he for ferde out of Delphos stert ; 

And but I make him sone to convert, 

And done my rede, within a day or tw'cy, 

I wol to you oblige me to dey.” 

And truely, as written wel I find, 

That al this thing was said of good entent. 

And that her herte trewe was and kind 
Towardes him, and spake right as she ment, 
And that she starfe for wo nigh whan she went, 
And was in puy*pose ever to be trewe, 

Thus wxiten they that of her werkes knew. 

. This Troilus, with herte and eeres sprad, 

Herde all this thing devised to and fro, 

And verily it seemed tliat he had 
The selve witte, but yet to let her go 
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Hib lierte mi&yave Mm evermo, 

[ But filially lie gan his lierra wrest, 

To trusten her, and toke it for the best. 

Bor which the great fury of his penaunee, 

Was queint with hope, and therewith hem betweae 
Began for joye the amorous daunce, 

And as the birdes, whan the Suniie sheiie, 

Deliteii iu hir soiige, in leves greene, 

Bight so the wordes, that they spake yfere, 
Beiiten hem, and made hir hertes chere. 

But nathelesse, the wending of Creseide, 

For all this world may nat out of his mind, 

For which full oft he pitously her preide, 

That of her heste he might her trewe find : 

And said her, Certes if ye he kind, 

And but ye come at daie set, in Troie, 

Ne shal I never have heale, honor, ne joie. 

“ For al so so the as Sunne uprist to morow, 

I And CJod so wisely thou me woful wretch 
To reste bring, out of this cruel sorow, 

S wol my selven slee, if that ye dretch : 

But of my death though little be to retch, 

Y et er that ye me cansen so to smart, 

Bwol ratlier here, my owne swete herte. 

“ For truely mine owne lady dere. 

The sleightes yet, that I liave herd you stere, 

Ful shapely ben to fallen all yfere, 

For thus men saith, that one thiiiketh the here, 
But al another thiiiketh the ledere. 

Your sire is wise, and said is out of drede. 

Men may the wise out renne, and not out rede. 

It is full harde to lialten iinespied 
Betore a crepil, for he can the craft, 

Your father is in sleight as Argus eied, 

For al be it that his movable is him biraft, 

Ilis olde sleight is yet so with him laft, 

Y e shal nat blende him for your womanhede 
I No faine aright, and that is all my drede. 

“ I n’ot if peace shal evermo betide, 

But peace or no, for erncst ne for game, 

I wote sitli Calcas on the Grekes side 
Hath ones ben, and lost so foule his name, 

Ne dare no more come here ayen for shame. 

For wliich that we, for ought I can espie. 

To trusten on, n’is but a fantasie. 

I Ye shal eke seen your father shall you glose, 

To ben a wife, and as he can well prech, 

I He shal some Greke so preise and wel alose, 

That ravislien he shal you with his spech : 

' Or do yon done by force, as he shall tech. 

And Troilus on whom ye n'il have routh. 

Shall causeless© so stervcn in his troutb. 

And over al this your father shall dispise 
TJs al, and saine this cite is but lorne. 

And that th’assege never shall arise, 

For why I the Grekes have it al sworne, 

Til we ben slaine, and doune our walles tome, 
And thus he shall you with his wordes fere, 

I That aie drede I, that ye wol bleven there. 

I Ye shall eke sene so many a lusty knight, 
j Among the Grekes ful of worthinesse, 

I And sell of hem, with lierte, wit and might 
Ho pleasen you, done al his businesse. 


That ye shull dullen of the rudenesse 
Of sely Troians, but if routhe 
Remorde you, or vertue of your trouthe. 

“ And this to me so grevonse is to thinke. 

That fro my brest it wol my soule rende, 

Ne dredelesse, in me there may nat sinke 
O good opinion, if that ye wende, 

For why ? your fathers sleight woll us shende, 
And if ye gone, as I have tolde you yore, 

So thinke I nam but deed, withouten more. 

For which with humble, true and pitoiis hert© 
A thousand times mercy I you pray, 

So reweth on mind aspre paines smart, 

And doth somwhat, as *that I shall you saj' .* 
And let us steale away betwixt us tway, 

And thinke that foly is, whan a man may chese 
For accident, his substaunce for to lese. 

1 meane thns, that sens we mowe or day 
Wel steale away, and ben togither so, 

What wit were it to putten in assay, 

(In Ctise )e shoulden to your father go) 

If that ye mighten come ayen or no : 

Thus meane I, that were a great foUie 
To put that sikezmesse in jeopardie. 

And vulgarly to spekeu of substaunce. 

Of treasour may we both with us lede, 

Ynough to live in honour and picasaunce, 

Til unto time that we shall ben dede, 

And thus we may eschewen all this drede. 

For every other waie ye can record, 

Mine lierte y wis may therewith nat acord. 

" And hardely ne dredeth no poverte. 

For I have kin and frendes eles where, 

That though we comen in our bare sherte, 

Us should never lacke golde ne geere. 

But ben honoured while we dw^elten there, 

And go w e anone, for as in mine eatent, 

This is the best, if that ye woll assent.” 

Creseide with a sigh, right in this wise 
Answerde, “ Ywis, my dere herte trew. 

Ye may well steale away, as ye devise, 

And finden sucli unthrifty waies new : 

But afterward full sore it woll us rew. 

And helpe me God so at my most uede, 

As cause! esse ye siiffrcn al this drede. 

For thilke day that I for cherishing, 

Or drede of father, or for any other wigLr, 

Or for estate, delite, or for wedding, 

Be false to you, my Troilus, my knight, 
Safurnus dough ter Juno, through her might, 

As wood as Achaniante do me dwell 
Eternally with Sti\ in the pit of Hell. 

And this on every God celestiall 
I swere it you and eke on eche goddesse. 

On every nimphe, and deite infernall, 

On satiry and fauny more and lesse, 

That halve goddes ben of wildernesse, 

And Attropos my threde of life to brest, 

If I be false, now trowe me if you lest. * 

" And thou Simois, that, as an arowe, clere 
Through Troy I’oiiuest, aie dounward to the see, 
Be witnesse of this word, that saied is here, 
That thilke day that I untrewe be 
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To Troilus, mine owne herte fre, 

That thou return backwarde to thy well. 

And I with body and soule sinke to Hell. 

“ But that ye speake away thus for to go, 

And letten all ;>our frendes, God forbede^ 

For any woman that ye shoulden so, 

And namely, sens Troy hath now such ned<" 

Of helpe, and eke of o thing taketh liedej^ 

If this were wist, my life lay in ballaunce, 

And your honor, God shild us iro mischamicc. 

And if so be that peace hereafter be take, 

As all day happeth after angre game. 

Why lord the sorow and wo ye wolden make, 
That ye ne dui'st come ayen for shame, 

And ere that ye jeoparden so your name, 

Beth nat too hasty in this hotte fare, 

For hasty man ne wanteth never care. 

What trowe ye the people eke all about 
Would of it say 1 it is full light to arede. 

They woulden say, and swere it out of dout. 
That love ne drave yon nat to done this dede 
But lust voluptuous, and coward drede. 

Thus were all lost ywis, mine herte dei'e 
Your honour, whiche that now sUineth clere. 

And also thinketh on mine honeste, 

That floureth yet, how foul I should it shend, 
And with what filth it spotted shulde be. 

If in this forme I should with you wend, 

Ne though I lived unto the worldes end. 

My name should I never ayenward win. 

Thus were I lost, and that were routh and sin. 

And forthy, slee with reason all this hete. 
Men sain, the sufifraunt overcommeth parde, 
Eke whoso woil have lefe, lie lefe mote lete. 
Thus maketh vertue of necessite 
By patience, and thinke that lord is he 
Of fortune aye, that naught woll of her retch. 
And she ne daunteth no wight but a wretch. 

And trnsteth this, that certes, herte swete. 
Or Phebus suster, Luema the shene, 

The Lion passe out of this Aritee, 

I woll been here, witliouten any weue, 
t mean©, as helpe me Juno, Heavens queue. 
The tenth day, but if that death me assaile 
I woll you seene, witliouten any faile.^’ 

And now so this be sooth,” (quod Troilus) 

I shall well suffer unto the tenth day, 

Sens that I see that nede it mote ben thus. 
But for the love of God, if be it may. 

So let us stealen prively away : 

For ever in one, as for to live in rest, 

Mine herte saieth that it woll be the best.” 

“ O mercy God, what life is this?” (quod slie) 
“ Alas, ye slea me thus for very tene, 

I see well now that ye mistrusten me, * 
For by your wordes it is well ysene : 

Now for the love of Cinthia the shene. 
Mistrust me nat thus eauseiesse for routh, 
Sens to be true I have you plight my trouth* 

And thinketh well, that sometime it is wit 
To spend a time, a time for to win, 

Ne parde lorne am I nat fro you yet. 

Though that we ben a day or two atwin : 


Drive out tho fantasies you within, 

And trusteth me, and leavetli eke your sorow. 

Or here my trouth, I wol nat live til morow, 

" For if ye wist how sore it doth me smart. 

Ye would cesse ot this, for God thou wost 
The pure spirit weepeth in mine herte 
To seen you weepen, which that I love most. 

And that 1 mote gone unto the Greekes host. 

Ye, nere it that I wist a remedy 
To com ayen, right here I wolde dy. 

" But certes I am not so nice a wight, 

That I ne can imaginen a >vay 

To come ayen that day that 1 have hight, 

For who may holden a thing that woll away, 

My father naught, for ail lus queint play. 

And by my thrift, my wending out of Troy 
Another day shall tourne us all to joy. 

“^Forthy, with all mine herte I you beseke. 

If that you list done aught for ray prajere, 

And for the love which that I love you eke, 

That ere I departe fro you here, 

That of so good a comfort and a chere 
I may you seen, that j-e may bring at rest 
My herte, whiche is at point to brest. 

And over all this I pray you,” (quod she tho) 
My owne iiertes soothfast suffisaunce, 

Sith I am thine all hole witliouten mo, 

That while that I am absent, no pleasaunce 
Of other, do me fro your remembraunce : 

For I am ever agast, for why ? men rede, 

That love is thing aye full of busie drode. 

“ For in this world there liveth lady none, 

If that ye were untrue, as God defend, 
j That so betrayed were, or wo begon. 

As I, that all troutha in you eutend : 

And doubtlesse, if that iche other wend, 

I nere but dead, and ere ye cause find, 

For Goddes love, so beth ye nat unkind.’* 

To this answered Troilus and seide, 

“ Now God to whom there n’is no cause ywiie. 
Me glad, as wis I never unto Creseide, 

Sith thilke day I saw her first with eye, 

"Was false, ne never shall till that I die. 

At short wordes, well ye may me leve, 

I can no more, it shall be found at preve.” 

Graunt mercy, good herte mine, ywis” (quod she) 
And blisful Venus let me never sterve, 

Er I may stonde of pleasaunce in degre. 

To quite him well, that so well can deserve : 

And while that God my wit will me conserve 
I shall so done, so true I have you found, 

That aie honour to meward shall rebound. 

For trusteth well, that your estate royall, 

Ne vain delite, nor ouely worthinesse 
Of you in werre or turnay marciall, 

Ne pompe, array, nobley, or eke riehesse : 

Ne made me to rue on your distresse. 

Bat moral vertue, grounded upon trouth, 

That was the cause I first had on you routh. 

« Eke gentle herte, and manhood that ye had. 
And that ye had (as me thought) in rUspite 
Every thing that sowned in to bad, 

As rudeness©, and peoplish appetite 
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And that your reason hridled your delite. 

This made ahoven every creature, 

That 1 was yours, and shall while I may dui-e. 

I “ And this may length of yeres nat fordo, 

Ne remuahlest fortune' deface. 

But J upiter, that of his might may do 
The sorowfull to be glad, so yeve us grace, 

Er nightes tenne to meten. in this place. 

So that it may your herte and mine suffise. 
And fareth now well, for time is that ye x-ise.'” 

And after that they long yplained had, 

And oft ikist, and straite in armes fold. 

The day gan rise, and Troilus him clad. 

And rufully lus lady gan behold : 

As he that felt deathes cares cold. 

And to her grace he gan him recominaund. 
Where he was wo, this hold I no demaund. 

For mannes hcdde iraaginen ne can, 

Nc entendcment consider, ne tongue tell 
The cimell paines of this sox’owfull man, 

That passen every toi'mcnt doune in Hell : 

For whan he sawethat she ne might dwell. 
Which that his soiile out his lierte rent, 
Witliouten more, out of the chamber he went. 

3BXr LICIT LIIIBE QUARTUB. 
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ArPROCHEN gan the fatall destine, 

That Joves hath in disposicioun, 

I And to you angry Parcas sustren tlire, 

I Comniitteth to done execucioun, 

‘ For which Creseide must out of the toun. 
And Troilus shall dwell forth in pine, 

Till Lachesis his threde no lenger twine. 

The golden tressed Phehus high on loft, 
Thrise had all with his beames clere 
The snowes molte, and Zephirus as oft 
I brought ayen the tender leaves grene : 

Sens that the sonne of Eecuba the queue 
Bogan to love her first, for whom Ins soi'row 
Was all, that she departe should a morow. 

Full rody was at prime Diomede, 

Creseide unto the Grekes hoste to lede, 

For sorow of which,, she felt her herte hlede. 
As she that n'lsto what was best to rede ; 
And truely, as men in bokes rede, 

Men wiste never woman have the care, 

Ne was so lothe out of a touiie to fare. 

This Troilus withouten rede or lore, 

As man that hath his joies eke forlore, 

Was waiting on his lady evermore. 

As she that was sothfast eroppe and more, 
Of all his lust or joyes hei-e tofore : 

But Troilus, now farwell all thy joie, 

For slialt thou never seen herWt in Troie. 

Soth is, that while he bode in this manere. 
He gan his wo full manly for to hide, 

Tliat well uiineth it seen was in his chere. 
But at the yate there she should out lude. 
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With certain folke he hoved her to abide. 

So wo bigon, all would lie not him plain, 

That on his horse unneth he sate for pain. 

For ire he quoke, so gan his herte gnaw. 

Whan Diomede on horse gan him diglit, 

And sayd unto himselfe this ilke saw, 

« Alas,” (quod he) ‘‘ thus foule a wretchednesse 
Why suffre I it ? Why n’ill I it redresse ? 

Were it nat bet at ones for to die, 

Than evermore in langour thus to crie ? 

Why n’ill I make at ones rich and poore, 

To have inough to done er that she go ? 

Why n’ill I bring all Troie upon a roore % 

Why n’lll I slaen this Diomede also ? 

Why n’ill I rather with a man or two, 

Steale her away % Why woll I this endure I 
Why n’lll I helpen to mine owne cure ?” 

But why he n’olde done so fell a deede, 

That shall 1 sain, and why him list it spare. 

He had in herte alway a maner drede, 

Lest that Creseide, in rumour of this fare, 

Should have ben slain, lo, this was al his care. 
And eles certain, as I sayed yore, 

He had it done withouten wordes more. 

Creseide whan she redy was to ride. 

Full sorowfully she sighed, and sayd “ Alas,” 

But forth she mote, for aught that may betide, 
And forth she rideth full sorowfully apaas * 

Ther is no other remedy in this caas : 

What wonder is, though that her sore smai’t 
Whan she forgoeth her owne swete herte ? 

This Troilus in gise of curtesie, 

With hauke on bond, and with an huge rout 
Of knightes, rode and did her companie. 

Passing all the valey ferre without, 

And ferther would have ridden out of doubt. 

Pull faine, and wo was him to gone so sone, 

But tourne he must, and it was eke to done. 

And right with that was Antenor ycome, 

Out of the Grekes hoste, and every wight 
Was of him glad, and sayd he was welcome. 

And Troilus, al nere his herte light, 

He pained him, with all his full might 
Him to with hold of weping at least, 

And Antenor he kist, and made feast. 

And therewithal he must his leave take. 

And east his eye upon her pitously, 

And nere he rode, his cause for to make, 

To take her by the honde al soberly : 

And Lorde so she gan wepen tenderly, 

And he full soft and slighly gan her seie, 

‘‘ Now hold your day, and doe me not to deie.” 

With that his courser tourned he about, 

With face pale, and unto Diomede 
No w<!frde he spake, ne none of all his rout, 

Of which the sonne of Tideus toke hede. 

As he that kouthe more than the crede. 

In soche a craft, and by the rein her hent. 

And Troilus to Troie homewardes went. 

This Diomede, that lad her by the bi'idell, 

Whan that he saw the folke of Troy away. 
Thought, « All my labor shall not been on idell. 

If that I may, for somewhat shall I say : 
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I" or at tlie worst, it shoi't maie our way, i 

I have heard say eke, times twise twelve, 

Ele is a foole that well foryete him selve.” 

But athelesse, this thought he well inough 
That certainly I am about naught, 

Ef that I speake of love, or make it to tough. 

For doubtlesse, if she have in her thought, 

Him tliat I ge&se, he may not been ybrought 
So sone away, but I shall find a meane. 

That she nat yet wete shall what I meane.” 

This Diomede, as he that could his good, 

Whan this was done, gan fallen forth in spech 
Of this and that, and aske why she stood 
En soch disease, and gan her eke besecli 
Th at if that he enercasen might or ech 
W ith any thing her ease, that she should 
Commaunde it him, and said he done it would. 

For truely he swore her as a knight, 

That ther n’as thing, with which he might her plcse 
That he nolde done his pain, and al his might 
To done it, for to done her herte an ease : 

And prayed her she would her sorrow appease, 
And sayd, “ Ywis we Greekes can have joy 
To honouren you, as well as folke of Troy.” 

He said eke thus, I wot you thinketh strange, 
No wonder is, for it is to you new, 
TlFacquaintance of these Trojans to change 
For folke of Greco, that ye never knew ; 

But would never God, but if as true, 

A Greeke ye should emong us all find. 

As any Trojan is, and eke as kind. 

“ And bicause I swore you right now, 

To ben your frende, and helpir to my might. 

And for that more acquaintannee eke of you 
Have I had, than an other straunger wight : 

So fro this forth, I pray you day and night, 
Commaundeth me, how sore that me smart, 

To done all that may like unto your lierte. 

Atid that ye me wold, as your brother treat, 
And taketh not my frendship in dispite, 

4nd though your sorowes been for thinges gret, 
Mot I nat why, but out of more respite. 

Mind herte hath for to amend it great delite, 

\nd if I may your harmes nat redresse, 

[ am right sory for your heavinesse. 

‘ For though ye Trojans with us Greekes wroth 
Have many a day been, alway yet parde, 

H got of love, in sothe we serven bothe : 

\nd for the love of God my lady free, 
vVhom so ye hate, as betli not wroth with me, 

For truely there can no wight you serve. 

That half so loth your wrathe would deserve. 

' And n’ere it that we been so nere the tent 
Of Calcas, which that seen us bothe may, 

I would of this you tell all mine entent, 

But this ensealed till an other day : 

Y ove me your honde, 1 am and shall be aie, 

God helpe me so, while that my life may dure, 

T our owue, aboven every creature. 

“ Thus said I never er now to woman borne, 

For God mine herte as wisely glad so, 
i loved never woman here iJbforne, 

'Vs paramours, ne never shall no mo : 


And for the love of God be not my fo, 

All can I not to you, my lady dere, 

Complain a right, for 1 am yet to lere. 

“ And wondretli nought, mine owne lady bright, 
Though that I speake of love to you thus blive, 
For I have heard or this of many a wight, 

‘Hath loved thing he never saw his live : 

Eke I am not of power for to strive 
Ajenst the god of love, but him ohay 
I woll alway, and mercy I you pray. 

There beeth so worthy knightes in this place. 
And ye so faire, that everiche of hem all 
Woll pain him to stonden in your grace, 

But might to me so faire a grace fall 
That ye me for your ser vaunt would call, 

So lowly, ne so truely you serve, 

N’lll none of hem, as I shall till I sterve.” 

Creseide unto that purpose lite answerdc, 

As she that was with sorow oppressed so, 

That in effect she naught his talcs herde. 

But here and there, now here a word or two : 
Her thought her sorowfull herte brest a two, 

For whan she gan her father ferre e&pte,^ 

Well nigh doune of her hors she gan to sie. 

But nathelesse she thonketh Diomede, 

Of all his travaile and his good chere, 

I And that him list his frendship to her bede, 

And she accepteth it in good manere. 

And woll do fain that is him lefe and dere, 

And trusten him she would, and well she might, 
As saied she, and from her hors she alight. 

Her father hath her in his armes nomc, 

And twenty times he kist his doughter swete, 
And saied ; 0 dere doughter mine, welcome,” 

She said eke, she was fain with him to mete : 
And stodo forth muet, milde, and mansuete, 

But here I leave her with her father ds\dl, 

And forth I woll of Troilus you tell. 

To Troy is come this wofull Troilus, 

In sorowe aboven all sorowes sraert. 

With felon loke, and face dispitous, 

Tho sodainly doune from his hors he stert, 

And through his paleis with swolne herte. 

To chamber he went, of nothing toke he hede 
Ne none to him dare speke o worde for drede. 

And there his sorowes that he spared had, 

He yave an issue large, and death he cride. 

And in his throwes, frenetike and mad 
He curseth Juno, Apollo, and eke Cupide, 

He curseth Bachus, Ceres, and Cipride, 

His birth, himselfe, his fate, and eke nature, 
And save his ladie, every creature. 

To bed he goth, and wailcth there and tiirneth, 
In furie, as doth he Ixion in Hell, 

And in this wise he nigh till day sojourneth. 
But tho began his herte alite unswell, 

Through teares, which that gonnen up to wel. 
And pitiously he cried upon Creseide, 

And to him self right thus he spake and seide. 

** Where is mine owne lady lefe and dere ? 
Where is her white brest, where is it, where I 
Where been her armes, and her eyeii elere 
That yesterday this time with mo were 2 
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Now may I wepe alone many a teare. 

And graspe about I inajj but in tins place 
Save a pilow, I find naught to embrace. 

How shal I doon ’ %vhan ehal she come againe 1 
I ii’ot alas, why let I her to go ? 

As would <3rod I had as tho be slain : 

O herte mine Creseide, 0 swete fo, 

O lady nune, that I love and no mo, 

To \\ hom tor ever more mine herte I vowe, 

See how I die, ye nhll me not reseowe. 

Who seeth you now, my right lodesterre ? 

Who sitteth right now in your presence ? 

Who can comlorton now your hertes werre * 
Now I am gon, whom yeve ye audience ? 

Who speaketh for me right now in my absence ? 
Alas, no wight, and that is all my care, 

For well wote I, as e\ili as I ye fare. 

How should I thus ten daies full endure, 

Whan I the firste night have all this tene i 
How shall she eke sorowfull creature. 

For tendernesse, how shall she this sustene, 
Soche wo for me 1 o pitous, pale, and grenc, 
Shall been your fresh© womanly face, 

For langour, or ye tourne unto tins place.’” 

And wtian he fell in any slombringes, 

Anon begin he shoulde for to grone, 

And dreamen of tho dreadfullest tliinges 
That might been ; as mete he \\ ere alone 
In place horrible, making aie his mone. 

Or meten that he was emonges all 
His enemies, and in hir hondes fall. 

And therewithal! his bodie should start. 

And with the start all sodainly awake. 

And soche a tremour fele about his hert% 

That of the feare his bodie should quake : 

And therwithall he should a noise make. 

And seme as though he should fall depe. 

From high alofe, and than he would wepe. 

And rowen on Inmselfe so pitously. 

That wonder was to here his fautasie. 

An other time he should mightely 
Comfort himselfe, and sain it was foHe, 

So eauselesse, soche drede for to drie. 

And eft begin his aspre sorowes new. 

That every man might on his paincs rew. 

Who could tell all, or fully discrive 

HiS wo, his plaint, hi-^ langour, and his pine I 

Nat ail tho men that han or been on live. 

Thou reader mayst thy self full well devme. 

That soche a my wit can not define. 

On idell for to write it should I swinke. 

Whan that my wit is W'erie it to thinke. 

On Hea\en yot the storres weren seen 
Although full pale ywoxen was the Mone, 

And whiten gan the orisont sliene. 

All eastward, as it was wont to done. 

And Phebua with his rosie carte sone, 

Gan after that to dresse him up to fare. 

Whan Troilus hath sent after Pandare. 

This Pandare, that of all the day befome 
Ne might him comou this Tmilus to se. 

Although he on his hedde it had sworue. 

For with the king I’riam alday was he, 


So that it lay nat in his liberte, 

No where to gon, but on the raorow he went 
To Troilus, whan that he for him sent. 

For in his herte he could well devine. 

That Troilus al night for sorow woke. 

And that he would tell him of his pine, 

This knew he well inongh without boke : 

For which to chamber streight the way he toke, 
And Troilus tho soberly he grette, 

And on the bedde full sone he gan him sette. 

^‘My Pandarus,” (quod Troilus) “the sorow 
Which that I drie, I may not long enduie, 

I trowe I shall not liven till to morow, 

For which I would alwaies on aventure 
To thee devisen of my sepoulture 
The forme, and of my movable thou dispoec 
Right as thee someth best is for to doen. 

“ But of the fire and flambe funerall, 

In which my body brennen shall to glede, 

And of the feast and plaies palestrall, 

At my vigile, I pray thee take good hede 
That that be well : and offer Mai’s my stede, 

My sword, mine lieline : and leve brother dere, 
My shelde to Pallas yeve, that shineth clexe. 

“ The poudre in which min herte ybrend shal turn 
That pray I thee thou take, and it conserve 
In a vessell that men clepeth an urne 
Of gold, and to my lady that I serve, 

For love of whom thus pitously I sterve. 

So yeve it her, and doe me this pleasaunce. 

To praien her to kepe it for a remembraunce. 

“ For well I fele by my maladie. 

And by my dreames, now and yore ago, 

Ail certainly, that I mote nedes die : 

The oule eke, which that hight Ascaphilo, 

Hath after me shright, all these nightes two. 

And god Mercurie, now of me wofull wretch 
The soule guide, and whan thee list it fetch.” 

Pandare answerde and saied, “ Troilus, 

My dere frende, as I have told thee yore. 

That it is follie for to sorowen thus. 

And eauselesse, for which I can no more : 

But who so well not trowen rede ne lore, 

I can not seen in him no xemedie, 

But let him worchen with his fantasie. 

“ But, Troilus, I pray thee tell me now. 

If that thou trowe er this that any wight, 

Hath loved paramours as well as thou, 

Ye, God wot, and fro many a worthy knight 
Hath his ladie gon a fourtenight, 

And he nat yet made halvendele the fare. 

What nede is the to maken all this care ? 

“ Sens day by day thou maist thy selven see 
That from his love, or eles from his wife 
A man mote twinnen of necessitie, 

Ye though he love her as his owne life : 

Yet nil! he with himself thus maken strife. 

Fox well thou wost, my leve brother dere, 

That ahvay frendes may not been yfere. 

“ How done this folke, that seen hir loves wedded 
By frendes might, as it hetideth full oft, 

And seen hem in hir spouses bedde ybedded I 
God wote they take it wisely faire and soft : 
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For wliy, good hope up liir herte aloft, 

And for they can a time oi sorow endure, 

As time hem hurteth, a time doth hem cure. 

“ So shouldest thou endure, and letten slide 
The time, and fonde to been glad and light, 

Ten dayes n’is not so long to abide. 

And sens she to comen thee hath behight. 

She n’ill her best breaken for no wight. 

For drede thee not, that she n’ill finde way 
To come ayen, my life that durst I lay. 

“ Thy swerenes eke, and all such fantasie 
Drive out, and let hem faren to mischaunce. 

For they precede of thy melaneolie. 

That doth thee fele in slepe all this penauiice ; 

A straw for all swevenes signifiaunce, 

God helpe me so, I count hem not a bean. 

There wot no man aright what dremes mean. 

For priestes of the temple tellen this. 

That di’eames been the revelacions 
Of Goddes, and als well they tel ywis. 

That they been infernalles hlusions 
And leches saine, that of complections 
Proceden they of fast, or glotonie, 

Who wot in sothe thus what they signifie ! 

“ Eke other saine, that through impressions, 

As if a wight hath fast a thing in mind. 

That thereof cometh soche avisions : 

And other sain, as they in bokes find, 

That after times of the yere by kind. 

Men dreme, and that theffect goth by the MonS;, 
But leve no dreme, for it is nat to done. 

Wei worth of dreames aie these old wives. 

And truly eke, augurie of these foules. 

For feare of which, men weneii lese hir livest. 

As ravens qualm, or schriching of these ouies : 
To trowen on it, bothe false and foule is, 

Alas, alas, that so noble a creature 
As is a man, should drede such ordure. 

“ For which with al mine herte I thee beseche. 
Unto thy self, that all this thou foryeve, 

And rise now up, withouten more speche. 

And let us cast how forth may best be driven 
The time, and eke how freshly we may liven. 
Whan she cometh, the which shall be right sone, 
God helpe me so, the best is thus to done. 

Rise, let us speake of lustie life in Troy 
That we have lad, and forth the time drive*. 

And eke of time coming us rejoy. 

That bringen shall our blisse now to blive, 

And langour of these twise dales five 
We shall therewith so foryet or oppresse. 

That well unneth it done shall us duresse. 

" This toune is full of lordes al about. 

And truce lasten all this meane whil^ 

Go we plaien us in some lustie rout. 

To Sarpedon, not hennes hut a mile, 

And thus thou shaft the time well beguile. 

And drive it forth unto that blisfull morow. 

That thou her see, that cause is of thy sorow. 

Now rise, my dere brother Troilus, 

For certes it non honour is to thee 
To wepe, and in thy bedde to rouken thius, 

For truely of o thing trust to me. 


If thou thus ligge, a day, or three, 

The folke woll wene, that thou for covardise, 
Thee fainest sick, and that thou daist not rise/' 

This Troilus answerde : O brother dere, 

This folke know that have ysuffred pain. 

That though he wepe, and make sorow fill chere 
That feeleth harme and smart in every vain, 

No w'onder is : and though I ever plain 
Or alway wepe, I am nothing to blame, 

Sens that I have lost the cause of all iny game. 

But sens of fine force I mote arise, 

I shall arise, as sone as ever I may, 

And God, to whom mine herte I sacrifice. 

So send us hastely the tenthe day : 

For was there never foule so faine of May 
As I shall ben, whan that she cometh in Troie, 
That cause is of my tourment and my joie. 

“ But whider is thy rede,” (quod Troilus) 

« That we may play us best m all this toun 
"'Ey God my counsaile is,” (quod Pandaiua) 

" To ride and play us with king Sarpedoun.” 

So long of this they speaken up and down, 

Till Troilus gan at the last assent 
To rise, and forth to Sarpedon they went. 

This Sarpedon, as he that honourable 
Was ever his live, and full of hie prowesse. 
With all that might yserved been on table, 
That deintie was, all coste it great richesse, 

He fedde hem day by day, that such noblesse 
As saiden both the most and eke the least, 

Was never er that day wiste at any feast. * 

Nor in this world there is none instrument, 
Delicious, through winde, or touche on corde. 
As ferre as any wight hath ever ywent. 

That tonge tell, or hex'te may recorde, 

But at that feast, it was well heard recorde ; 
Ne of ladies eke so faire a companie, 

On daunce er tho, was never yseen with eye. 

But what availeth this to Troilus, 

That for his sorrow, nothing of it rought. 

But ever in one, as herte pitous, 

Full busily Creseide his lady sought : 

On her was ever al that his herte thought. 
Now this, now that, so fast imaginirg, 

That glad ywis can him no feasting. 

These ladies eke, that at this feast been. 

Sens that he saw his lady was away. 

It was his sorow upon hem for to seen. 

Or for to heare on instrumentes play : 

For she that of his herte hath the kay. 

Was absent, lo, this was his fantasie 
That no wight shulde maken melodie. 

Nor there nas houre in al the day or night. 
Whan he was ther as no man might him here, 
That he ne sayd, O lovesome lady bright, 
How have ye faren sins that ye were there 1 
Welcome ywis mine owne lady dere.” 

But welaAvay, all this n’as but a mase, 

Fortune his hove entended bet to glase. 

The letters eke, that she of olde time 
Had him ysent, he would alone rede 
An hundred sith, atwixt noone and prime. 
Refiguring her shape, and her womaahede, 
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Within his herte, and every worde and dede 
That passed was, and thus lie drove to an end, 
The fourth day, and, saied lie wol wend. 

And said, Leve brother Pandarus, 

Intendest thou that we shall here bleve, 

Til Sarpedon well forth convcyen us. 

Yet were it fairer that we toLe our leve : 

For Ooddes love, let us now sone at eve 
Our leave take, and homeward let us turne, 
For trewely I nill nat thus sojourne.” 

Pandare answerde, “ Be we comen hither 
To fetcheii Ere, and rennen home agahie ? 

God helpc me so, I can nat telleii whither 
We might gone, if I shall sothly saine : 

There any wight is of us more faine 
Than Sarpedon, and if we hence hie 
Thus sodainly, I hold it vilanie. 

Whan that we saiden we would bleve 
With him a weke, and now thus sodainly 
The fourth day to take of him our leve. 

He would w’ondren on it trew ly : 

Let us holden forth our purpose fermely. 

And sens that ye behighten him to abide, 

Hold forward now, and after let us ride.’* 

This Pandarus, with all pine and wo 
Made him to dwell, and at the wekes end. 

Of Sarpedon they toke hir leave tho, 

And on hir way they spedeii hem to wend : 
(Quod Troilus) Now Lorde me grace send, 
That I may find at mine home commiiig, 
Creseide comen,” and tlierwitli gan he sing. 

Ye haselwode,” thought this Pandare, 

And to himselfe ful softly lie soide, 

God wottc refroiden may this hotte fare, 

Hr Calcas sende Troilus Ci’eseide : ” 

But natheles&e he japed thus and seide, 

And swore y w is, liis herte him wel beliight, 
She woldc come as sone as ever she might. 

Whan they unto the paleis were yeomen. 

Of Troilus, they douii of horse alight, 

And to the chamhre hir way have they nomen. 
And unto time that it gan to night. 

They speken of Creseide the lady bright. 

And after this, wlian hem bothe lest, 

They spede hem fro the supper unto rest. 

On morow as sone as day began to clere. 

This Troilus gan of his slepe to abz'eide. 

And to Pandarus, his own brother dere, 

“ For love of God,” full pitously he seide : 

As go we scene the paleis of Creseide, 

For sens we yet may have no more feest. 

So let us seine her paleis at the leest.” 

And therewithal! his melne for to blende, 

A cause he fonde in toune for to go. 

And to Creseides house they gan wende. 

But Lorde, this sely Troilus was wo, 

Him thought his sorowful herte brast atwo, 
For when he saw her doores sparred all, 

Well nigh for sorow adoun he gan to fall. 

Therwith ivhan he was w'are, and gan behold 
How shet w'as every w'indow of the place. 

As frost him thought his herte gan to cold. 

For which whh changed deedly pale face. 


Withouten worde, he forth by gan to pace. 
And as God would, he gan so faste ride, 

Tliat no wight of his countenance aspide. 

Tlian said he thus : O paleis desolate, 

O house of houses, whilom best yhight, 

O paleis empty and disconsolate, ^ 

O thou lanterne, of which queiiit is the light, 

O paleis wdiilom day, that now art night, 

Wel ouglitest thou to fall, and I to die, ^ 

Sens she is went, that wont was us to gie. 

O paleis whilom crowne of houses all, 
Enlumined with Simne of alle blisse, 

O ring, of which the rubie is out fall, 

O cause of wo, that cause bast hen of blisse : 
Yet sens I may no bet, fain would I kisse 
Thy colde doores, durst I for this rout. 

And farewel shrine of which the saint is out.” 

Therwith lie cast on Pandarus his eie, 

With changed face, and pitous to behold, 

And whan he might his time ariglit aspie, 

Aie as he rode, to Pandarus he told 
His new sorow, and eke his joyes old, 

So pitously, and with so deed an hew, 

That every wight might on his sorow rew. 

Fro thence-forth he ridetli up and doune, 

And every thing came him to remembrauiK'e, 
As he rode forth by the places of tho toune, 

In which he whilom liad all his pleasaunce : 

Lo, yonder saw I mine owne lady daunce. 
And in that temple vitli her eien clere, 

Me caught first my right lady dere. 

And yonder have I herde full lustely 
My dere herte laugh, and yonder play 
Saw I her ones eke ful blisfully, 

And yonder ones to me gan she say 
* Now good svveete love me well I pray,’ 

And yonde so goodly gan she me behold, 

That to the death mine herte is to her hold. 

And at the corner in the yonder house, 
Herde I mine alderlevest lady dere, 

So womanly, with voice melodiouse, 

Singen so wel, so goodly and so clere, 

That in my soule yet me thinketh I here 
The blisful sowne, and in that yonder place 
My lady first me toke unto her grace.” 

Than thought he thus, O blisful lord Cupide, 
Whan I the processe have in memory, 

Plow thou me hast weried on every side, 

Men might a booke make of it like a story : 
What nede is thee to seeke on me victoi’y, 
Sens I am thine, and holy at thy will, 

What joy hast thou thine owne folke to spill I 

Wel hast thou, lord, j^wroke on me uhine ire, 
Thou mighty god, and Jredful for to greve, 
Now mercy, lord, thou west wel I desire 
Thy grace most, of ail lustos leve, 

And live and die I wol in thy beleve, 

PYir W'hich I ne aske in guerdon but a boone. 
That thou Creseide ayen me sende sooue. 

Distraine her herte as faste to I'cturne, 

As thou doesfc mine to loiigen her to see. 

Than wote I wel that she n’il nat sojourne : 
Now blisful lord, so cruel thou ne be 
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Unto the blood of Troy, I praie tliee, 

As Juno ’vvas unto the blode Thebane, 

For which the folke of Thebes caught hir bane.” 

And after this he to the yates went. 

There as Creseide out rode, a full good paas. 

And up and doun there made he many a went. 
And to him selfe ful oft he said, “ x\las. 

Fro hence rode my blisse and my solas, 

As would blisful God now for his joie, 

I might her sene ayen come to Troie. 

And to the yonder hil I gan her guide, 

Alas, and there I tolce of her my leve, 

And yonde I saw her to her father ride. 

For sorow of which mine herte sfial to cleve : 

And hither home I come whan it was eve. 

And here I dvt'ell, out cast from all joie, 

And shal, til I may sene her eft in Troie.” 

And of him selfe imagined he oft, 

To hen defaited, pale, and woxen lesse 
Than he was wont, and that men saiden soft. 
What may it he ? who can the sothe gesse. 
Why Troilus hath al this hevinesse ? ” 

And al this n’as but his melaiicholie, 

That he had of him selfe such fantasie. 

Another time imagined he would, 

That every wight that went by the wey, 

Had of him I'outh, and that they saine should, 

I am right sory, Troilus wol dey ; ” 

And thus he drove a day yet forth or twey, 

As ye have herde, such life gan he lede. 

As he that stode betwixen hope and drede. 

For which him liked in his songes shewe 
Thencheson of his wm, as he best might. 

And made a songe, of wordes but a fewe, 
Somwhat his wofull herte for to light : 

And whan he was from every manues sight, 
With softe voice, he of his lady dere, 

That absent was, gan sing as yc may here. 

0 sterre, of which I lost have all the light, 
With herte sore, wel ought I to bewail e. 

That ever derke in turment, night by night 
Toward my deth, with winde I stere and saile : 
For which the tenth night, if that I faile. 

The guiding of thy bemes bright an houre. 

My ship and me Carihdes wol devoure.” 

This song whan he thus songen had sone, 

He fel ayen into his sighes old. 

And every night, as was he wont to done, 

He stode the bright Moone to behold : 

And al his sorow he to the Moone told. 

And said, Ywis whan thou art horned new, 

I shal he glad, if al the world be trew. 

1 saw thine homes old eke by that morow, 
Whan hence rode my right lady dere. 

That cause is of my turment and my sorow, 

For whiche, O bright Lucina the dere. 

For love of God reii fast about thy sphere. 

For whan thine homes newe ginnen spring, 
Than shall she come that may my blisse bring.” 

The day is more, and lengei” every night 
Than they ben wont to be, him thought tho, 
And that the Sunne went his course unright. 

By ieuger way than it was wont to go. 


And said, Ywis, I drede me evermo 
The Sunnes sonne Pheton be on live, 

And that his fathers cart amisse lie drive.” 

Upon the walles fast eke would he walke. 

And on the Greekes host he v ould see. 

And to himselfe right thus he would talke ; 

Lo, yonder is mine owiie lady free, 

Or else yonder, there the tents bee, 

And thence commeth this aire that is so soote, 
That in my soule I foie it doth me hoote. 

And hardily, this wind that more and more 
Thus stoundmeale encreaseth in my face. 

Is of my ladies deepe sighes sore, 

I preve it thus, for in none other space 
Of all this toune, save only in this place, 

Feele I no wind, that souneth so like paine. 

It saith, ‘ Alas, why twined be we twaine.’ ” 

This longe time he driveth forth right thus. 

Till fully passed was the ninthc night, 

And aye beside him was this Pandarus, 

That busily did all his full might 

Him to comfort, and make his herte light, 

Yeving him hope alway the tenth morow, 

That she shal comen, and stinten all his sorow. 

Upon that qther side eke was Creseide, 

With women few among the Grekes strong. 
For which full oft a day, Alas,” she seide, 
That I was borne, well may mine herte long 
After my death, for now live I too long 
Alas, and I ne may it not amend, 

For now is worse than ever yet I wend. 

My father ii’ill for nothing doe me grace 
j To gone ayen, for aught I can him q[uerae, 

And if so be that I my terme pace. 

My Troilus shall in his herte deme 
That I am false, and so it may well seme, 

Thus shall I have unthonke on evei'y side, 
That I was borne so welaway the tide. 

‘‘And if that I me put in jeopardie, 

To steale away by night, and it befall 
That I be caught, I shall be hold aspie, 

Or else lo, this drede I most of all, 

If in the bonds of some wretch I fall, 

I n’am but lost, all be mine herte trew : 

Now mightie God, thou on my sorow rew.” 

Full pale y woxen was her bright face, 

Her limmes leane, as she that all the day 
Stode whan she durst, and loked on the place 
There she was- borne, and dwelt had aye, 

And all the night weeping alas, she lay. 

And thus dispeired out of all cure 
She lad her life, this wofull creature. 

Full oft a day she sighed eke for distresse, 
And in her selfe she went aye purtraying 
Of Troilus the great worthinesse,^ 

And all his goodly wordes recording, 

Sens first that day her love began to spring, 
And thus she set her wofull herte afire. 
Through remembrance of that she gan desire. 

In all this world there n’is so cmell herte, 
That her had heard complainen in her sorow, 
That n’old have wepten for her paines smarl^ 
So tenderly she wept, both eve and morow, 
y2 
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Her needed no teares, for to borow. 

And this was yet the worst of all her paine,^ 
Then was no wight, to whom she durste plain* 

Full rewMly she loohed upon Troy, 

Beheld the tonres high, and eke the hallis, 

“ Alas,” (quod she) “ the pleasaunee and^the joy. 
The which that now all turned into gall is. 

Have I had oite within yonder walhs. 

0 Troilus, what doest thou now she seide. 
Lord, whether thou yet thinke upon Creseide. 

Alas, that I ne had ytrowed on your lore, 

And went with you, as ye me redde ere tins. 
Than had I now not sighed halfe so sore ; ^ 

Who might have said, that I had done amis 
To steale away with such one as he is 1 
But all too late commeth the lectuarie. 

Whan men the corse unto the grave carie. 

“ Too late is now to speke of that raatere. 
Prudence, alas, one of thine eyen three 
Me lacked alway, ere that I came here : 

For on time passed well remembred mee. 

And present time eke could I well see. 

But future time, ere I was in the snare, 

Could I not seene, that canseth now my care. 

^ But nathelesse, betide what hetide, 

1 shall to morow at night, by east or west. 

Out of this hoast steale, on some side, 

And gone with Troilus, where as him lest, 

This purpose woll I hold, and this is the best. 

No force of wicked tongues jonglerie. 

For ever on love have wretches had envie. 

** For who so woll of every word take liede. 

Or rule hem by every wightes wit, 

Ne shall he never thriven out of drede, 

For that that some men blamen ever yet, 

Lo, other manner folke commenden it. 

And as for me, for all such variaunce, 

Felicitie clepe I my suffisaunce. 

« For which, withoiiten any wordes mo. 

To Troy I woll, as for conclusioun.” 

But (rod it wote, oie fully moneths two. 

She was full terra fro that ententioun, 

For botlie Troilus and Troie toun 
Shall knotlesse throughout her herte slide, 

For she woll take a purpose for to abide. 

This Diomede, of whom I you tell gan, 

Goth now within him&elfe aye arguing. 

With all the sleight and all that ever he can 
How ho may best with shoi’test tarying. 

Into his nette Creseides herte bring. 

To this entent he couthe never fine, 

To fishen her, he laid out hooke and line. 

But nathelesse, well in his herte he thought. 
That she nas nat without a love in Troy, 

For never sithen he her thence brought, 

Ne couth be seene her laugh, or maken joy. 

He nhs how best her herte for t’acoie. 

But for t’assaj, he said nought it ne greveth. 
For he that naught assaieth, naught atcheveth. 

Yet saied he to himselfe upon a night, 

“Now am I nat a foole, that wote well how 
Her wo is, for love of another wight, 

And hereupon to gone assay her now. 


I may well wete, it n’lll nat ben my prow. 

For wise folke in bookes it expresse, 

Men shall nat wowe a wight in hevinesse. 

“But who so might winnen such a floure 

Fro him, for whom she mourneth night and day. 

He might saine he were a conquerour : 

And right anono, as lie that bold was aye. 
Thought in his herte, hap how hap may, 

All should I d>e, I woll her herte seech, 

I shall no more lesen but my speech.” 

This Diomede, as bookes us declare, 

Was in his nedes prest and courageous, 

With Sterne voice, and mighty limmes square, 
Hardy, testife, strong, and chevah’ous 
Of deedes like his father Tideus, 

And some men saine he was of tonge large, 

And heire he was of Calcidony and Arge. 

Creseide meane was of her stature, 

Thereto of shape, of face, and eke of chere. 
There might ben no fairer creature, 

And ofte time this was her manere, 

To gone ytres&ed with her haires clere 
Downe by her colere, at her baeke behind, 
Which with a threde of gold she would bind. 

And save her browes joyneden yfere, 

There nas no lacke, in aught I can espien. 

But for to speaken of her eyen clere, 

Lo, truely they written that her seien. 

That Paradis stood formed in her eien, 

And with her riche beauty evermore 
Strove love in her, aie winch of hem was more* 

She sohre was, eke simple, and wise withall. 

The best ynorished eke that might bee, 

And goodly of her speech in general!. 

Charitable, estately, lusty, and free, 

Ne nevermore, ne lacked her pitee. 

Tender hearted, sliding of coi'age, 

But truely I can nat tell her age. 

And Troilus well woxen was in hight, 

And complete formed by proportioun. 

So well that Kind it naught amenden might, 
Young, fresh, strong, and hardy as lioun, 

Trew as steele, in ech conditioun, 

One of the best enteched creature, 

That is or shall, while that the world may dure 

And certainely, in story as it is fond, 

That Troilus was never unto no wight 
As in his time, in no degree second, 

In daring do that longeth to a knight, 

All might a giaunt passen him of might, 

His herte aye with the first and with the best, 
Stood peregall to dare done what him lest. 

Bui for to tellen forth of Diomede, 

It fell, that after on the tenthe day, 
i Sens lhat Creseide out of the city yede. 

This Diomede, as fresh as hraunch in May, 
Came to the tente there as Calcas lay. 

And famed him with Calcas have to done. 

But what he meiit, I shall you tellen sone. 

Creseide at shorte wordes for to tell, 
Welcommed him, and downe him by her sette- 
And he was etlie ynongh to maken dwell. 

And after this, withouten longe lette. 
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The spices and the wine men forth hem fette. 

And forth they speke of this and that yfere. 

As friendes done, of which some shall ye here. 

He gan first fallen of the warre in speech 
Betwixen hem and the folke of Troy toun, 

And of th’assiege he gan eke her beseech. 

To tellen him what was her opinioun : 

Fro that demaund he so discendeth doun, 

To asken her, if that her straunge thought 
The Greekes gise, and werkes that they wrought ? 

And why her father tarieth so long 
To wedden her unto some worthy wight 1 
Creseide that was in her paines strong. 

For love of Troilus her owne knight, 

So ferforth as she cunning had or might, 

Answerde him tho, but as of his entent, 

It seemed nat she wiste what he ment. 

But nathelesse, this ilke Diomede 

Gan on himselfe assure, and thus he seide : 

“ If I aright have taken on you hede, 

Methinketh thus, O lady mine Creseide, 

That sens I first bond on your bridle leide. 

Whan I out came of Troy by the morrow, 

Ne might I never seene you but in soriow. 

" I can nat saine what may the cause be, 

But if for love of some Trojan it were, 

The which right sore would a thuiken me, 

That ye for any wight that dwelleth there, 
Shoulden spill a quarter of a tere. 

Or pitously your selven so begile, 

For dredelesse it is nat worth the while. 

The folke of Troy, as who saith all and some, 

In prison ben, as ye j our selven see, 

Fro thence shall nat one on live come. 

For all the gold atwixen sunne and see, 

Trusteth well, and understondeth mee. 

There shall nat one to mercy gone on live, I 

All were he lord of worldes twise five. 

Such wrech on hem for fetching of Heleine 
There shall be take, ere that we hence wend, 

That Maunes, which that goddes ben of peine. 
Shall hen agast that Grekes wol hem shend. 

And men shall drede unto the worldes end 
From henceforth to ravishen any queene. 

So ci'uell shall our wreche on hem be seene. 

** And but if Calcas lede us with ambages. 

That is to saine, with double wordes she, 

Such as men clepea a word with two visages. 

Ye shall well knowen that I nat ne lie. 

And all this thing right sene it with your eie. 

And that anon, ye nill nat trow how soone, 

Now taketh hede, for it is for to doone. 

" What wane ye your wise father would 
Have yeven Antenor for you anone. 

If he ne wiste that the city should 
Destroied hen % why nay so mote I gone, 

He knew full well there shall nat scapen one 
That Ti’oian is, and for the greate feie 
He durste yat that ye dwelt lenger there. 

" What von seto more, 0 lovesome lady dere ! 

Let Troydely Troians fro your herte passe, 

Drive omine hvbitter hope, and make good cliex’ej 
And clenst somethe beautie of your face, 


That ye with salte tcares so deface. 

For Troy is brought in such a jeopardie, 

That it to save is now no remedie. 

“ And thinketh well, ye shall in Grekes find 
A more perfite love, ere it be night, 

Than any Troian is, and more kmd, 

And bet to serven you woll done his might, 
And if ye vouchsafe my lady bright, 

I woli ben he, to serven you my selve. 

Ye lever than be lord of Graces twelve.” 

And with that word he gan to waxen reed, 
And in his speech a little while he quoke, 

And cast aside a little with his heed, 

And stint a while, and afterward he woke. 
And soberly on her he threw his loke. 

And said, “ I am, albeit to you no joy, 

As gentill a man as any wight in Troy. 

For if my father Tideus ” (he seide) 

‘‘ Ylived had, I had been ere this, 

Of Caleidonie and Arge a king, Creseide, 

And so hope I that 1 shall be y wis ; 

But he was slaine alas, the more harm© is, 
Unhappily at Thebes all to rathe, 

Polimite, and many a man to scathe. 

But herte mine, sithe that I am your man. 
And ben the first, of whom I seche grace, 

To serve you as heartely as I can. 

And ever shall, while I to live have space. 

So that, ere I depart out of this place. 

Ye well me graunte, that I may to morow 
At better leiser tell you of my sorow.” 

What shuld I tell his wordes that he seide ? 
He spake ynough for o day at the mest 
It pieveth well he spake so, that Creseide 
Graunted on the morrow at his request 
For to speake with him at the least. 

So that he n’olde speake of such matere, 

And thus she to him said, as ye mowe here. 

As she that had her herte on Troilus 
So fast, that there may it none araee, 

And straungely she spake, and saied thus : 

O Diomede, I love that ilke place 
There was I borne, and Joves of thy grace 
Deliver it soone of all that doth it care, 

God foi' thy might so leve it well to fare. 

That Grekes wold hir wrath on Troie wrek© 
If that they might, I know it well y wis, 

But it shall naught befallen as ye speke. 

And God toforne, and farther over this, 

I w’ote my father wise and ready is, 

And that he me hath bought, as ye me told. 
So dere am I the more unto him hold. 

“ That Greekes ben of high conditioun, 

I wote eke well, hut certaine men shall find 
As worthie folke within Troie toun, 

As conning, as perfite, and as kinde, 

As ben betwixte Oreades and Inde, 

And that ye coulde well your lady serve 
I trow eke well, her tlionke for to deserve. 

But as to speake of love, y wis ” (she seide) 
“ I had a lord, to whom I wedded was,^ 

His whose mine herte was all till he deide, 
And other love, as helpe me now Pallas, 
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There in mine lierte n’is, tie never was, 

And that ye hen of noble and high kinrede, 

1 have well herde it tellen out of drede. 

And that doth me to have so great a wonder. 
That ye woU scornen any woman so. 

Eke God wote, love and I hen fer asonder, 

I am disposed bet, so mote I go, 

Unto my death plaine and naake wo ; 

What I shall after done, I can not say, 

But triiely as yet me list nat play. 

Mine herte is now in tribulationn. 

And ye in armes husie clay by day, 

Hereafter whan ye wonen have the toun, 

Para venture than, so it happen may. 

That whan I see that I never ere sey, 

Than woll I werke that I never ere wrought. 

This word to yon ynough suffisen ought. 

To morow eke wol I speken with you faine. 

So that ye touchen naught of this matere. 

And whan you list, ye may come here againe. 
And ere ye gone, thus much 1 say you here. 

As helpe me Pallas, with her haires clere, 

If that I should of any Greeke have routh. 

It siinlde be your selven by my trontb. 

** I say nat therefore that I woll you love, 

Ne say nat nay, but in conclusioun, 

I meane well by God that sit above 
And therewithal! she cast her eien doun. 

And gan to sigh, and said, “ Troilus and Troy toun 
Yet bidde I God, in quiet and in rest 
I may you seene, or do mine herte brest,” 

But in effect, and shortly for to say. 

This Diomede all freshly new againe 
Gan preasen on, and fast her mercy pray, 

And after this, the soothe for to saine, 

Her glove he toke, of which he was full faine. 

And finahy, whan it was woxen eve. 

And all was well, he rose and tooke his leve. 

The bright Venus folowed and aie taught 
The way there brode Phebus doune alight. 

And Cithera her cliax'e horse over raught. 

To wliirle out of the Lion, if she might. 

And Signifer his candles sheweth bright. 

Whan that Creseide unto her bed went. 

Within her fathers faire bright tent. 

Retourning in her soule aye up and doun 
The wordes of this suddaine Diomede, 

His great estate, and perill of the toun. 

And that she was alone, and had node 
Of friendes help, and thus began to brede 
The cause why, the soothe for to tell. 

She tooke fully purpose for to dv'ell. 

The morow came, and ghostly for to speke. 

This Diomede is come unto Creseide, 

And shortly, least that ye my tale breke. 

So well he for himselfe spake and seide. 

That all her siglies sore doune he leide. 

And finally, the soothe for to saine. 

He refte her the great of all her paine. 

And after this, the story telleth us, 

That she him yave the faire hay stede. 

The which she ones wan of Troilus, 

And eke a brooch (and that was little nede} 


That Troilus’ was, she yave this Diomede, 

And eke the bet from sorow him to releve. 

She made him weare a pencell of her sieve. 

I find eke in stories elsewhere, 

Whan through the body hurt was Diomede 
Of Troilus, tho wept she many a tere, 

Whan that she saw his wide wounckss blede. 

And that she tooke to kepen him good hede. 
And for to healen him of his smart. 

Men saine, I n’ot, that she yave him hei' herte* 

But truely the storie telleth us. 

There made never woman more wo_ 

Than she, whan that she falsed Troilus, 

She said Alas, for now is clene ago 
My name in trouth of love for evermo. 

For I have falsed one the gentillest 
That ever was, and one the worthiest. 

Alas, of me unto the worldes end 
Shall neither ben y written or ysong 
No good worde, for these bokes woll me shend i 
Yrolled shall I been on many a tong, 
Throughout the world my bell shall be rong. 
And women most woll hate me of all, 

Alas, that such a caas me should fall. 

They woll saine, in as much as in me is, 

I have hem done dishonour welaway, 

All be I not the first that did amis. 

What helpeth that, to done my blame away. 
But sens I see there is no better way, 

And that too late is now for me to rue, 

To Diomede I woll algate be true. 

‘‘ But Troilus, sens I no better may. 

And sens that thus departen ye and I, 

Yet pray I God so yeve you right good day. 

As for the gentillest knight truely 
That ever 1 saw, to serven faithfully, 

And best can aye his ladies honour kepe,” 

And with that word she brast anon to wepe. 

And certes, you ne haten shall I never. 

And friendes love, that shall ye have of me. 
And my good w'ord, all should I liven ever, 

And truely I would right sonde be, 

For to seene yon in adversite. 

And guiltlesse I wot well I you leave, 

And all shall passe, and thus take I my leave.^ 

But truely how long it was bitwene. 

That she forsoke him for this Diomede, 

There is none authour telleth it I wene. 

Take every man now to his bookes hede, 

He ahpll no terme finden, out of drede. 

For though that he began to wowe her sone. 
Ere he her wan, yet was there more to done. 

Ne me ne list this selie woman chide 
Ferther than the storie woll devise, 

Her name alas, is published so wide, 

That for her gilt it ought ynough suffise. 

And if I might excuse her in any wise, 

For^she so soxrie was for her untrouth, 

Ywis I would excuse her yet for ron^^ 

This Troilus, as I before have told, M 
Thus driveth forth, as wel as he ha^ 

But ofte was his herte hote and c^ 

And namely that ilke ninthe nigbF 
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Which on the morrow she had him hehight 
To come ayen, God %vote full little rest 
Had he that night, nothing to slepe him lest. 

Tho laurer crowned Phebus, with his heat 
Gan in his coux'se aie upward as he went. 

To warmen of the east sea the waves wete, 

And Circes doughier song, with fresh entent. 

Whan Troilus liis Pandai'e after sent, 

And on the walles of the towne they pleide. 

To looke, if they can seene ought of Creseide. 

Till it was noone, they stooden for to see 
Who that there came, and every maner wight 
That came fro ferre, they saiden it was shee. 

Till that they coulden knowen him aright : 

Now was his herte dull, now was it light, 

And thus bejaped stooden for to stare 
About naught, this Troilus and Paiidare. 

To Pandarus this Troilus tho seide 
For aught I wot, before noone sikerly. 

Into this toune ne cometh not here Creseide, 

She hath ynough to doen liardely 
To winnen from her lather, so trow I, 

Her olde father woll j et make her dine 
Ere that she go, God yove his herte pine.” 

Pandarus answerd, It may well been certain 
And forthy let us dine, I thee beseech. 

And after noone than maist thou come again : ” 
And home they go, without more speech, 

And comen ayen, but long may they seech. 

Ere that they finde that they after gape. 

Fortune hem bothe thinketh for to jape. 

(Quod Troilus) “ I see well now that she 
Is taried with her old father so, 

That ere she come, it woll nig;h even be. 

Come forth, I woll unto the yate go. 

These pointers hen unkonning evermo, 

And I woll done hem holden up the yate, 

As naught ne were, although she come late.” 

The day goth fast, and after that came eve. 

And yet came nat to Troilus Creseide, 

He looketh forth by hedge, by tree, by greve. 

And ferre his head over the wall he leide. 

And at the last he tourned him and seide. 

By God I wote her meaning now Pandare, 
Almost ywis all newe was my care. 

Now doubtelesse this lady can her good, 

I wote she commeth riding prively, 

I commend her wisedome by mine hood. 

She woll nat maken people nicely 

Gaure on her whan she commeth, bnt softely 

By night into the toune she thinketh ride, 

And, dere brother, thinke nat long to abide. 

We have nanght else for to done ywis. 

And Pandarus, now wilt thou trowen me, 

Have here my trouth, I see hex-, yon she is, 

Heave np thine eyen man, mayst thou nat see ? 
Pandare answerde, Nay, so mote I the, 

A1 wropg by God, what saist thon man, wher art, 
That I see yonde afarre, n’ls but a cart.” 

Alas, thon sayst right sooth,” (quod Troilus) 

‘‘ But hardely it is not all for nought. 

That in mine herte I now rejoyce thus. 

It is ayenst some good, I have a thought, 


Not I nat how, but sens that T was wrought, 

Ne felt I such a comfort dare I say, 

She cometh to night, my life that durst I lay.” 

Pandarus answerde, “It may he well jnough,” 
And held with him of all that ever he saied, 

But in his herte he thought, and soft he lough, 
And to himselfe full soberly he saied, 

“ From hasell wood, there jolly Robin plaied. 
Shall come all that thou abidest here, 

Ye, farweli all the snow of feme yere.” 

The wardein of the yates gan to call 

The folk, which that without the yates were, 

And had hem driven in hir beastes all, 

Or all the night they must bleven there, 

And ferre within the night, with many a tore. 
This Troilus gan homew’ard for to ride, 

For well he seeth it helpeth nat to abide. 

But nathelesse, he gladded him in this, 

He thought he misacompted had his day, 

I And saied, “ I understand have all amis. 

For thilke night I laste Creseide sey. 

She sayd, ‘ I shall ben here, if that I may. 

Ere that the Moone, O dere herte swete. 

The Lion passe out of this Ariete.’ 

“ For which she may yet hold all her behest,” 
And on the morrow unto the yate he went, 

And up and doune, by west and eke by east 
"Upon the walles made he many a went, 

But all for naught, his hope alway him blent. 
For which at night, in sorow and sighe sore, 

He went him home, withouten any more. 

This hojje all clean e out of his herte jfled, 

He ne hath whereon now lenger for to hong, 
But for the paine him thought his herte bled, 
So were his throwes sharp, and wonder strong. 
For whan he saw that she abode so long, 

He n’ist w’hat he judgen of it might, 

Sens she hath broken that she him behight. 

The thirde, fourth, hfte, and sixt day 
After tho dayes tenne, of which I told, 
Betwixen hope and drede his herte lay, 

Yet somewhat trusting on her hesies old, 

But whan he saw she n’olde her terme hold. 
He can now seene none otli^r remedie. 

But for to shape him soone for to die. 

Therwith the wicked spirit, God us blesse, 
"Which that men clepen woode jealousie, 

Gan in him crepe, in all this hevinesse. 

For which because he would soone die. 

He ne eat ne dronke for his melancholie, 

And eke from every company he fled, 

This was the life that all this time he led. 

He so defaite was, that no manner man, 
Unneth he might knowen there he went. 

So was he leane, and thereto pale and wan. 
And feeble, that he walkoth by potent. 

And with his ire he thus himselfe shent : 

But who so asked him whereof him smart, 

He sayd, his harme was all about his herte. 

Priam full oft, and eke his mother deie. 

His bretherne and his sustren gan him frain 
Why he so sorrovTuil was in all his cliere, ^ 
And what thing was the cause of iu. his pain j 
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But all foi' naught, he ii’olde his cause plain, 

But sayd, lie felt a grievous rualadie 
About Ms lierte, and faine he would die. 

So on a day he laid him down to slepe, 

And so beiell, that in slepe him thought, 

That in a forrest last he walked to wepe 
For love of her that him these paines wrought. 
And up and douiie as he that forrest sought. 

He met he saw a bore, with tuskes great, 

That slept ayenst the bright Sunues heat. 

And by this bore, fast in her armes fold 
Lay kissing aye his lady bright Creseide, 

For sorrow of which, whan he it gan behold, 

And for dispite, out of his slepe he breide. 

And loude he cried on Pandarus, and seide, 

O Pandarus, now know I crop and root, 

I n’am but dead, there ii’is none other boot. 

My lady bright Creseide hath me betraied. 

In whom I trusted most of any wight. 

She elsewhere jiath now her herte apaied. 

The blLsfull goddes, through hir greate might, 
Have in my drearae yshewed it full right, 

Thus in my dreame Creseide have I behold,” 

And all this thing to Pandarus he told. 

0 my Creseide, alas, what suhtelte 1 
What newe lust 1 what beauty 1 what science 1 
What wrath of juste cause have ye to me ! 

What guilt of me 1 what fell experience 
Hath me rafte, alas, thine advertence ? 

0 trust, O faith, O depe assuraunce. 

Who hath me raft Creseide, all my pleasaunce ! 

Alas, why let I you from hence go I 
For which well nigh out of my wit I hreide. 

Who shall now trow on any otlies mo ? 

God wote 1 wend, 0 lady bj-’ight Creseide, 

That every word was gospell that ye seide. 

But who may bet beguile, if him list. 

Than he on. whom men wenen best to trist ? 

What shall I done, my Pandarus, alas ? 

1 fele now so sharpe a newe paine. 

Sens that there is no remedy in this caas, 

That bet were it I with mine hondea twaine 
My selven slow than alway thus to plaine. 

For through the death ray wo sliuld have an end, 
There every day with life my self I siiend.” 

Pandare answerde and said, Alas the while 
That I was borne, have I nat saied er this. 

That dreames many a manner man beguile ? 

And why 1 For foli^e expounden hem amis : 

How darcst thou sahie that false thy lady is. 

For any dreame, riglit for thine own drede. 

Let be this thought, thou c.mst no dreames rede. 

Pera venture there thou dremest of this bore, 

It may so be that it may signifie 

Her father, whith that old is and eke Iiore, 

Ayen the sunne lieth on point to die. 

And she for sorow ginnetli w ope and crie, 

And kisseth him, there he lietli on the ground, 
Thus shuldest thou thy dreme aright expound.” 

" How might I then doen ” (quod Troilus) 

“ To know of this, yea were never so lite ?” 

« Now sayst thou wisely,” (quod this Pandarus) 

•* My rede is this, sens thou canst well endite. 


That hastily a letter thou her write, 

Through which thou shalt well bringen about 
To know a sooth of that thou art in dout. 

** And see now why : for this dare I well sain, 
That if so is, that she untrue be, _ 

I cannot trowen that she woli write again, 

And if she write, thou shalt full sone ysee, 

As whether she hath any hberte 
To come ayen, or els in some clause 
If she he let, she woll assigne a cause. 

" Thou hast not written to her sens she went, 
Nor she to thee, and this I durst lay. 

There may such cause ben in her entent, 

That hardly thou wolt thy selven say. 

That her abode the best is for you tway : 

Now write her than, and thou shalt fele sone 
A sooth of all, there is no more to done.” 

Accorded ben to this conclusioun. 

And that anon, these ilke lords two, 

And hastely sate Troilus adoun, 

And. rolleth in his herte too and fro, 

How he may best descriven her his wo. 

And to Creseide his owne lady dere, 

He wrote right thus, and said as ye may here. 

THE COPIE OP THE LETTER. 

" Right fresh flour, whose I have hen and shall, 
Withouten part of elsewhere servise, 

With herte, body, life, lust, thought, and all, 

I wofull wight in every humble wise 
That tong can tell, or herte may devise. 

As oft as matter occupieth place, 

Me reeommaund unto your noble grace. 

Liketh it you to weten, sweete herte, 

As ye well know, how long time agon 
That ye me left in aspre paines smart, 

Whan that ye went, of which yet bote non 
Have I non had, but ever worse bigon, 

Fro day to day am I, and so mote dwell, 

While it you list, of wele and wo my well. 

« For which to you, with dredefull herte trew, 

I write (as he that sorow driveth to write) 

My wo, that eveiy houre encreaseth new, 
Complaining as I dare, or can endite. 

And that defaced is, that may ye wite, 

The teares, which that from mine eyen rain. 
That wulden speke, if that they durst, and plain 

You first beseech I, that your eyen clere 
To looke on this defouled ye nat hold : 

And over all this, that ye, my lady dere, 

V/oll vouchsafe this letter to behold, 

And by the cause eke of my cares cold, 

That slaeth my wit, if aught amis me start, 
Foryeve it me, mine owne sweet herte. 

If any servaunt durst or ought of right 
Upon his lady pitously complaine. 

Than wene I that I ought be that wight, 
Considred this, that ye these moneths twaine 
Have taried, there ye saiden sooth to saino. 

But tenne daies ye nolde in hoste sojourne. 

But in two moneths yet ye not retourne. 

“ But for as much as me mote nedes like 
All that you list, I dare nat plaine more. 
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But humbljj with sorowfull siglies sike. 

You right I iviine unrestie sorowes sore. 

Fro day to day, desiiung evermore 
To knowen fully, if jour will it were, 

How ye have fared and don while ye be there, 

‘‘ Whose welfare and heale eke God encrease 
In honour such, that upward in degree 
It grow alway, so that it never cease. 

Bight as your herte aye can, my lady free, 
Devise, I pray to God so mote it be. 

And graunt it, that you soone upon me rew. 

As wisely as in all I am to you trew. 

And if you liketh knowen of the fare 
Of me, whose wo ther may no wight discrive, 

I can no more, but chest of every cai*e. 

At writing of this letter I was on live, 

All redy out my wofull ghost to drive, 

Which I delay, and hold him yet in bond, 

Upon the sight of matter of your send. * 

Mine eyen two, in vaiue wdth which 1 see. 

Of sorowfull teres salt arn woxen wellis. 

My song in plaint of mine adversite. 

My good in harm, mine ease eke woxen Hell is. 
My joy in wo, I can sey now nought ellis, 

But tourned is, for which my life I warie, 
Every joy or ease in his contrarie. 

“ Which with you coming home ayen to Troy 
Ye may redresse, and more a thousand sithe, 
Than ever I had encreasen in me joy, 

For was there never herte yet so blithe 
To save his life, as I shall hen as swithe 
As I you see, and though no manner routh 
Can meven you, yet thinketh on your trouth. 

** And if so be my gilt hath death deserved, 

Or if you list no more upon me see. 

In guerdon yet of that I have you served, 
Beseech I you, mine owne lady free, 

That hereupon ye woulden write me 
For lov.e of God, my right lodesterre, 

That death may make an end of al my werre. 

“ If other cause aught doth you for to dwell. 
That with your letter ye may me recomfort. 
For though to me your absence is an Hell, 
With patience I woll my wo comfort, 

And with your letter of hope I woll disport : 
Now writeth, swete, and let me thus nat plaine. 
With hope or deathe delivereth me fro paine. 

Ywis, mine owne dere herte trew, 

I wote that whan ye next upon me see, 

So lost have I mine heale and eke mine hew, 
Creseide shall not conne knowen me, 

Ywis, mine hertes day, my lady free. 

So thui'steth aye mine herte to behold 
Your beautie, that unneth my life I hold. 

I say no more, all have I for to sey 
To you well more than I tell may. 

But whether that ye do me live or dey, 

Yet pray I God so yeve you right good day. 
And fareth well, goodly faire fresh May, 

As ye that life or death me may commaund. 
And to your trouth aye I me recommaund. 

« With heale such, that but ye yeven me 
The same heale, 1 shall none heale have, 


In you lieth, whan, you list that it so be, 

The day in which me clotlien shall my grave. 
And in you my life, in you might for to save 
Me fro disease of all my paines smart, 

And fare now well, mine owne sweet herte. 

“ Le vostre T.” 

This letter forth was sent unto Creseide, 

Of which her answers in effect was this, 

Full pitously she wrote ayen, and seide, 

That all so soone as she might ywis, 

She would come, and amend all that was amis. 
And finally, she wrote and saied than. 

She would come, ye, but she nist whan. 

But in her letter made she such feasts, 

That wonder was, and swore she loved him best, 
Of which he found but bottomlesse bihests. 

But Troilus thou mayst now east and west 
Pipe in an ivie leafe, if that thee lest : 

Thus goth the world, God shildeus fro misehaunce, 
And every wight that meaneth trouth avaunce. 

Encreasen gan the wo fro day to night 
Of Troilus, for tarying of Creseide, 

And lessen gan his hope and eke his might, 

For which all donn he in his becTde him leide, 
j He ne eat, dronke, ne slept, ne worde seide, 

I Imagining aye that she was unkind, 

For which wel nigh he wext out of his mind. 

This dreme, of which I told have eke beforne, 
May never come out of his remembraunce. 

He thought aye well he had his lady lorne, 

And that Joves, of his purveyaunce, 

Him shewed had in sleeps the signifiaunce 
Of her untrouth, and his disaventure, 

And that the bore was shewed him in figure. 

For which he for Sibilie his suster sent, 

That called was Cassandre eke all about. 

And all his dreame he told her ere he stent, 
And her besought assoilen him the dout 
Of the strong bore, with tuskes stout, 

And finally, within a little stound, 

Cassandre him gan thus his dreme expound. 

She gan first smile, and said, " 0 brother dere, 
If thou a sooth of this desirest to know. 

Thou must a fewe of old stories here. 

To purpose how that fortune overthrow 
Hath lordes old, through which within a throw 
Thou shalt this bore know, and of what kind 
He comen is, as men in bookes find. 

" Diane, which that wroth was and in ire, 

For Greekes n*olde done her sacrifice, 

Ne incens upon her altar set on fire, 

She for that Greekes gon her so dispise, 

Wrake her in a wonder crucll w ise, 

For with a bore as great as oxe in stall, 

She made up frete her come and vines all. 

«To slee the bore was all the country raised, 
Emong which© there came this bore to se 
A maid, one of this world the best ypraised, 
And Meleager, lord of that countre : 

He loved so this frdshe maiden free, 

That with his manhood, ere he would stent, 
This bore he slough, and her the hed he sent. 
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** Of whicliej as olde l)ooke8 tellen us. 

There rose a conteke and a great envie. 

And of this lord disceiided Tideus 

By line, or els old hookes lie : 

But liow this Meleager gan to die 

Through his mother, woll I you not tell, 

For all too long it were for to dwell,” 

She told eke how Tideus, ere she stent. 

Unto the strong citie of Thebes 

(To claimen kingdorae of the citie) went 

For his fellawe dan Polimites, 

Of which the brother dan Ethiocles 

Full wrongfully of Thebes held the strength. 

This told she by processe all by length. 

She told eke how tlemonides astart, 

Whan Tideus slough fiftie knightes stout. 

She told eke all the prophesies by herte. 

And how that seven kinges with hir rout 
Besiegeden the citie all about. 

And of the holy seri)ent, and the well. 

And of the furies all she gan him tell, 

Associat profugus Tideus primo Polynicem, 

Tidea ligatum docet insidtasque secundo^ 

Ter lilts Ilamoniden canity el vatem latitantem, 
Quartns habet reges ineunies pralia septemy 

I temniadum furice qitbilo 7iarraniur et anguis^ 
Archemori biistum sejcto ludique seqnuntur. 

Dal Thehis vatem. Graiortim septimus umbris. 
Octavo cetidU Tideus, spes, vita Pelasguniy 
Tlippomedon nono moritur cum Parthenopeo, 
Fulmine percussus dccimo Capeneus superatur, 
Undecimo perimuni sese per vulnera fralres, 
Argivum Jtentemy narrat duodenus et ignem. 

Of Archinories burying, and the plaies. 

And how Amphiorax fill through the ground. 

How Tideus was slaine, lord of Argeis, 

And how Hippomedon in a little stound 

Was dreint, and dead Parthenope of wound^ 

And also how Campaneus the proud 

With thunder dint was slaine, that cided loud. 

She gan eke tell him how that either brother 
Ethiocles and Polinices also 

At a scarmishe eche of horn slouth other. 

And of Argives weeping and her mo. 

And how the toiin was brent she told eke tho. 

And tho discended doiin from gestes old 

To Diomede, and thus she spake and told. 

“ This like bore betokenetli Diomede, 

Tideus son, that doun descended is 

Fro Meleager, that made the bore to blede. 

And thy lady, where so she be ywis. 

This Diomede her herte hath, and she is his r 

Weep if thou wolt or leave, for out of dout 
i This Diomede is in, and thou art out.” 

** Thou sayst not sooth,” (<iuod he) ** thou sor- 
Witli all thy false ghost of prophecie, [ceresse. 

Thou wenest been a great deviiieresse, 

ISTow seest thou nat this foole of fantasie, 

Painen her on ladies for to lie, 

Away,” (quod he) there Joves yeve the sorow. 
That shalt be fala peraventure yet to morow. 

well thou mightest lien on good Alceste, 

That was of creatures (but men lie) 

That ever wereu, kindest, and the best. 

For whan her husbond was in jeopardie 

To die himselfe, but if she would die. 

She chese for him to die, and gon to Hell, 

And starfe anon, as us the hookes tell.” 

Cassandre goeth, and he with cruell herte 

Foryate his wo, for anger of his speech. 

And fro his bedde all suddainly he start. 

As though a hole him had ymade a leech. 

And day by day he gan require and seech 

A sooth of this, with all his full cux’e, 

And thus he driveth forth his aventure. 

Fortune which that permutation 

Of all things hath, as it is her committed. 

Through purveyaunce and disposition 

Of high Jove, as reignes shall ben flitted 

Fi’O folk to folk, or whan they shal ben smitted, 

Gan pull away the feathers bright of Troy 

Fro day to day till they ben bare of joy. 

Emong all this, the fine of the jeopardie 

Of Hector gan approchen wonder blive, 

The fate would his soule should unbodie. 

And shapen bad a meane it out to drive, 

Ayenst which fate him helpeth not to strive. 

Bat on a day to lighten gan he wend, 

At which alas, he caught his lives end. 

For which me thinketh every manner wight 

That haunteth armes, ought to bewaile 

The death of him that was so noble a knight : 

For as he drough a king by th’aventaile 

Unware of this, Achilles through the inaile 

And through the bodie gan him for to live. 

And thus the worthy knight was reft of li\ e. 

For whom, as old hookes tellen us, 

Was made such wo, that tong it may nat tell. 

And namelj , the sorow of Troilus, 

That next him was of worthinesse the well, 

And in this wo gan Troilus to dwell, 

That what for sorow, love, and for unrest. 

Full oft a day he bad his herte brest. 

But nathelesse, tho he gon him dispaire. 

And drede aye that his lady was untrue. 

Yet aye on her his herte gan repaire, 

And as these lovers done, he sought aye new 

To get ayen Cx*eseide bright of hew, 

And in his herte he went her excusing, 

That Calcas caused all her tai*ying. 

And oft time he was in purpose great, 

Himselven like a pilgidme to disguise, 

To seene her, but he may not counteiTeat, 

To ben unknowen of folke that weren wise, 

Ne find excuse ai'ight that may suffise, 

If he among the Grekes knowen were, 

For which he wept full oft many a tei*e. 

To her he wrote yet oft time all new. 

Full pitously, he left it nat for slouth, 

Beseeching her, sens that he was true, 

That she woll come ajen, and hold her trouth. 

For which Cx'eseide upon a day fox* i*outh, 

I take it so, touching all this matere. 

Wrote him ayen, and said as ye may here. 

“ Cupides sonne, ensample of goodliliedo, 

: 0 swerde of knighthood, soui's of geiitilnesse, 

How might a wight in turment and in drede, 
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And liealele&se, you send as get gladnesse, 

I laertelesse, I sicke, I in distresse, 

Sens ye with me, nor I with you may deale, 

You neither send I herte may nor heale. 

Your letters full the paper all iplainted. 
Conceived hath mine hertes pite, 

I have eke seene with toares all depainted. 

Your letter, and how that ye requiren me 
To come ayen, which yet ne may not he. 

But why, least that this letter founden were. 

No mention ne make I now for fere. 

Grevous to me (God wote) is your unrest. 

Your hast, and that the Goddes ordinaunee 
It seemeth nat ye take it for the best. 

Nor other thing n’is in your rememhraunce. 

As thinketh me, hut only your pleasaunce. 

But heth not wroth, and that I you beseech. 

For that I tary is all for wicked speech. 

" For I have heard well more than I wend 
Touching us two, how thinges have ystond. 
Which I shall with dissimulmg amend, 

And heth nat wroth, I have eke understond. 

How ye ne do hut holden me in bond. 

But now no force, I can nat in you gesse. 

But all trouth and all gentilnesse. 

« Come I well, but yet in such disjoint 
I stond as now, that what yere or what day 
That this shall be, that can I nat appoint. 

But in effect I pray you as I may 

Of your good word, and of your friendship aye. 

For truly while that my life may dure, 

As for a friend ye may in me assure. 

« Yet pray I you, no evill ye ne take 
That it is short which that I to you write, 

I dare nat there I am well letters make, 

Ne never yet ne could I well endite. 

Eke great effect, men write in place lite, 
Th’entent is all, and nat the letters space. 

And fareth well, God have you in his grace. 

“ La vostre C.” 

This Troilus thought this letter all straunge 
Whan he it saw, and sorowfully he sight. 

Him thought it like a kalends of eschaunge. 

But finally he full ne troweii might. 

That she ne would him holden that she bight. 
For with ful evell will list him to leve. 

That loveth well in such case, though him greve. 

But nathelesse, men saine that at the last. 

For any thing, men shall the soothe see. 

And such a case betide, and that as fast. 

That Troilus well understood that she 
N'as nat so kind as that her ought to he. 

And finally, he wote iioav out of dout. 

That all is lost that he hath ben about. 

Stood on a day in his melancholy 
This Troilus, and in suspectioun 
Of her, for whom he wend to dye, 

And so befell, that throughout Troie toun. 

As was the guise, yborne was up and doun 
A manner cote armoure, as saith the story, 
Beforne Deiphebe, insigne of his victory. 

The whiche cote, as telleth Lollius, 

Deiphebe it hath rent fro Diomede 




The same day, and whan this Troikig 
It saw, he gan to taken of it hede, 

Arising of the length and of the brede. 

And all the werke, but as he gan behold. 

Full sodainly his herte gan to cold. 

As he that on the coler found within 
A brooch, that he Creseide yave at morow 
That she from Troy must nedes twin. 

In rernembraunce of him, and of his sorow. 

And she him laid aycn her faith to boi’ow, 

To keepe it aye : but now full well he wist. 

His lady nas no longer on to trist. 

He goth him home, and gan full soone send 
For Pandarus, and all this newe chaunce. 

And of this broch, he told him woz’d and end. 
Complaining of her hertes variaunce, 

His longe love, his trouth, and his pennaunce. 

And after Death, without woi’ds more. 

Full fast he cried, his rest him to restore. 

Than spake he thus, “ 0 lady mine Creseide, 
Where is your faith, and where is your behest ? 
Where is your love, where is > our trouth” he seidcj 
Of Diomede have ye now all the fest I 
Alas, I would have trowed at the least, 

That sens ye n'olde in trouthe to me stond. 

That ye thus n’olde have holden me in bond. 

Who shall now trowen on any othes mo 1 
Alas, I never would have wend ere this, 

That ye, Creseide, could have chaunged so, 

Ne but I had agilt, and done amis ; 

So cruell wend I nat your herte ywis. 

To slee me thus, alas, your name of trouth 
Is now fordone, and that is all my routh. 

“Was there none other broche you list lete. 

To feast with your new love,” (q.uod he) 

“ But thilke broche that I with teres wete 
You yave, as for a rememhraunce of me ? 

None other cause alas, ne had ye, 

But for dispite, and eke for that ye ment 
All utterly to shewen your entent. 

“ Through which I see, that dene out of your mind 
Ye have me cast, and I ne can nor may 
For all this world within mine herte find. 

To unloven you a quarter of a day : 

In cursed time I borne was, welaway, 

That you that done me all this wo endure. 

Yet love I best of any creature, 

“Now God” (quod he) “ me sende yet the grace, 
That I may meten with this Diomede, 

And truely, if I had might and space. 

Yet shall I make I hope his sides blede : 

Now God** (quod he) “ that oughtest taken hede 
To forthren trouth, and wronges to punice, 

Why n*ilt thou don a vengeance of this vice. 

“ O Fandarus, that in dremes for to trist 
Me blamed hast, and wont art oft upbreide,^ 

Now mayst thou seen thy self, if that thee list. 
How trew is now thy nece, bright Creseide : 

In sundry foi’mes (God it wote)’* he seide, 

“ The gods shewen both joy and tens 
In slepe, and by my dreme it is now sene. 

“ And certainely, withouten more speech, 

From henceiorth, as ferforth as I may. 
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Mine owne death in armes woll I seecli, 

I retche nat how soone be the day. 

But truely Creseide, sweet May, 

Whom I have with all my might iserved, 
That ye thus done, I have it nat deserved.” 

This Pandarus, that all these thinges herd. 
And wiste well he said a sooth of this. 

He nat a word ayen to him answerd. 

For sorie of his friends sorrow he is, 

And shame for his nece hath done amis, 

And stant astonied of these causes twey. 

As still as stone, o word ne could he sey. 

But at the last, thus he spake and seide, 

** My brother dere, I may do thee no more. 
What should I saine, I hate ywis Creseide, 
And God it wote, I woll hate her evermore ; 
And that thou me besoughtest done of yore. 
Having unto mine honour ne my rest 
Bight no regard, I did all that thee lest. 

If I did aught that might liken thee. 

It is me lefe, and of this treason now, 

God wote that it a sorrow is to me,^ 

And dredelesse, for hertes ease of you. 

Right faine I would amend it, wist I how ; 
And fra this world, Almighty God, I pray 
Deliver her soone, I can no more say.” 

Great was the sorow and plaint of Troilus, 
But forth her coui’se fortune aye gan hold, 
Creseide loveth the sonne of Tideus, 

And Troilus mote wepe in cares cold, 

Such is this world, who so it can behold, 

In eche estate is little hertes rest, 

God leve us to take it for the best. 

In many cruell battaile out of drede. 

Of Troilus, this ilke noble knight, 

(As men may in these old bookes rede) 

Was seen his knighthood and his great might, 
And dredelesse his ire day and night 
Full cruelly the Grekes aye abought. 

And alway most this Diomede, he sought. 

And oft time (1 jRnde) that they mette 
With bloody strokes, .and with wordes great. 
Assaying how hir speares were whette. 

And God it wote, with many a crnell heat 
Gan Troilus upon his helm® to beat, 

But nathelesse, fortune it naught ne would 
Of others bond that either dien should. 

And if I had ytaken for to write 
The armes of this ilke worthy man, 

Than would I of his hattailes endite. 

And for that I to writen first began 

Of his love, I have said as I can 

His worthy deedes, who so list hem here. 

Rede Dares, he can tel! hem all yfere. 

Beseeching every lady bright of hew, 

And every gentill woman, what she be. 

Albeit that Creseide was untrew, 

That for that gilt ye be nat wroth with me 
Ye may her gilt in other bookes see, 

And gladder X would wxdte, if you lest, 
Penelopes trouth, and good Alceste. 

Ne say I nat this all ouely for these men,- 
But most for women that betraied be 


Through false folk, God yeve hem sorow, amen, 
That with hir great wit and subtilte 
Betraien you : and this meveth me 
To speake, and in ejffect you all I pray 
Beth ware of men, and hearkeneth what I say. 

Go, little booke, go, my little tragedie. 

There God my maker yet ere that I die, 

So send me might to make some comedie : 

But little booke, make thou none envie, 

But subject ben unto all poesie. 

And kisse the steps whereas thou seest pace 
Of Vei’gil, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, and Stace. 

And for there is so great diversite 
In English, and in writing of our tong, 

So pray I to God, that none miswrite thee, 

Ne the misse-metre, for defaut of tong : 

And redde where so thou be, or eles song. 

That thou be understond, God I beseech, 

But yet to purpose of my rather speech. 

The wrath (as I began you for to sey) 

Of Troilus, the Greekes houghten dere, 

For thousandes his hondes maden dey. 

As he that was withouten any pere. 

Save in his time Hector, as I can here, 

But welaway, save onely Goddes will, 
Dispitously him slough the fierce Achill. 

And whan that he was slain in this manere. 

His light ghoste full blisfully is went 

Up to the hollownesse of the seventh sphere. 

In liis place leting everiche element. 

And there he saw with full avisement 
The erratike sterres, herkening armonie. 

With sownes full of Heavens melodie. 

And doun from thence, fast he gan avise 
This little spot of earth, that with the see 
Enbraced is, and fully gan despise 
This wretched world, and held all vanite 
To respect of the plaine felicite 
That is in Heaven above : and at the last, 

Thei-e he was slaine, his looking doun he cast. 

And in himselfe he lough, right at the wo 
Of hem that wepten for his death so fast. 

And dampned all our wei'kes that followeth so 
The blinde lust, whiche that may nat last. 

And sh Gulden all our herte on Heaven cast, 

And forth he went, shortely for to tell. 

There as Mercuric sorted him to dwell. 

Such fine hath lo, this Troilus for love, 

Such fine hath all his great worthinesse. 

Such fine hath his estate royall above, 

Such fine his lust, such fine hath his noblesse, 
Such fine hath false worldes hrotelnesse. 

And thus began his loving of Creseide, 

As I have told, and in this wise he deide. 

O young fresh folkes, he or she, 

In which that love up groweth with your age, 
Repaireth home from worldly vanite. 

And of your hertes up casteth the visage 
To thilke God, that after his image 
You made, and thinketh all n’is but a faire. 

This world that passeth sone, as floures faire. 

And loveth him the which that right for love 
Upon a cross© our soules for to bey. 
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First starfe and rose, and sit in Heven above. 
Fox' he n^ill falsen no wight dare I sey, 

That "wol his herte all holy on him ley. 

And sens he best to love is and most nieeke, 
What needeth fained loves for to seeks, 

Lo, here of painems cursed olde rites, 

Lo, here what all hix' goddes may avails, 

Lo, here this wretched worldes appetites, 

Lo, here the fine and guerdon for travaile. 

Of Jove, Apollo, of Mars, and such raskaile, 
Lo, here the forme of olde clerkes speech 
In poeti'ie, if ye hir hookes seech. 

O morall Gower, this booke I direct 
To thee, and to the philosophical! Strode, 


To vouchsafe there need is, to correct, 

Of your benignities and zeales good, 

And to the soothfast Christ that starfe on rood. 
With all mine herte of mercy ever I pray. 

And to the Lord aright, thus I speake and say. 

Thou one, two, and three, eterne on live. 

That raignest axe in thre, two, and one, 
Uncircumscript, and all maist circumscrive. 

Us from visible and invisible fone 
Defend, and to thy mercy everichone, 

So make us, Jesus, to thy mercy digne, 

For love of maide, and mother thine benigne. 

THUS KNDETH THU VIFTH AND l^AST BOOKE OV THOIBTO, 


THE COURT OF LOVE. 


This boolce is an imitation of the Romaxmt of th.e Rose, shewing that all are subject to love, what impediments soever 
to the contrary : containing also those twentie statutes which are to be observed in the Court of Love* 


V. 1 - 

W iTH temerous herte, and trembling hand of drede. 
Of cunning naked, bare of eloquence. 

Unto the floure of porte in womanhede 
I write, as he that none intelligence 
Of metres hath, ne fioures of sentence : 

Saufe that me list my writing to convey. 

In that I can to please her high nobley. 

The blosomes fresh of Tullius gardein sote 
Present they not, my matter for to born t 
Poemes of Virgil taken here no rote, 

Ne craft of Galfride may not here sojourn ; 

Why n’am I cunning ? 0 well may I mouni 

For lacke of science, that I cannot write 
Unto the princes of my life aright. 

No tearmes digne unto her excellence. 

So is she sprong of noble stirpe and high ; 

A world of honour and of reverence 
There is in her, this will I testifie ; 

Caliope, thou suster wise and slie. 

And thou Minerva, guide me with thy grace. 

That language rude my matter not deface. 

Thy snger droppes sweet of Helicon 
Distill in me, thou gentle Muse, I pray, 

And thee Melpomene, I call anone. 

Of ignoraunce the mist to chase away : 

And give me grace so for to write and say. 

That she my lady of her worthinesse 
Accept in gree this little short treatesse, 

That is entituled thus, The Court of Love : 

And ye that ben metriciens me excuse, 

I you beseech for Venus sake above. 

For what I mean in this, ye need not muse : 

And if so be my lady it I’efuse 

For lacke of ornate speech, I would be wo^ 

That I presume to her to writen so. 
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But my entent, and all ray busie cure 
Is for to write this treatesse as I can. 

Unto my lady, stable, true, and sure, 
Faithfull and kind, sith first that she began 
Me to accept in service as her man : 

To her be all the pkasui’e of this book, 

That whan her like she may it rede and look. 


Whan I was young, at eighteene yeare of age, 
Lusty and light, desirous of pleasauiice, 
Approching on full sadde and ripe courage, 

Love arted me to do my observaunce 
To his estate, and done him obeisaunce, 
Commaimding me the Court of Love to see, 

Alite beside the mount of Citharee. 

There Citherea goddesse was and queue. 
Honoured highly for her majeste, 

And eke her sonne, the mi jhty god I wene, 
Cuplde the blind, that for 1 is dignitee 
A thousand lovers worship on their knee ; 

There was I bid in paine of death to pere, 

By Mercury the winged messengere. 

So than I went by strange and fer countrees, 
Enquiring aye what coast had to it drew 
The Court of Love ; and thiderward as bees. 

At last I see the people gan pursue ; 

And me thought some wight was there that knew 
Where that the court was holden ferre or nie, 
And after them full fast I gan me hie. 

Anone as I them overtooke I said, 

Haile friends, whither purpose ye to wend 1” 
Forsooth,” (quod one) that answered licheamaid, 
« To Loves Court now go we gentle friend.” 
Where is that place,” (quod 1} “my fellow hendl” 
At Citheron, sir,” said he, “ withoute dout. 

The king of love, and all his noble rout 
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Dwelleth within a castle rially.” 

So than apace I jowrned forth among, 

And as he said, so fond I there truly ; 

For I beheld the toures high and strong, 

And high pinacles, large of liiglit and long, 

With plate of gold bespred on every side, 

And precious stones, the stone werke for to hide. 

No saphire in Inde, no rubie rich of price. 

There lacked than, nor emeraud so grene, 

Bales Turkes, ne thing to my device, 

That may the castle maken for to shene t 
AIJ was as bright as sterres in winter bene, 

And Thebus shone to make his peace ageiiie. 

For trespas done to high estates tweine, 

Venus and Mars, the god and goddesse clere, 
Whan he them found in armes cheined fast ; 
Venus was than full sad of herte and chere. 

But Phebus’ beams straight as is the mast. 

Upon the castle giiineth he to cast. 

To please the lady, princes of that place. 

In signe he looketh after Loves grace. 

For there n’is god in Heaveii or Hell ywis, 

But he hath ben right soget unto Love ; 

Jove, Pluto, or whatsoever he is, 

Ne creature in yearch, or yet above ; 

Of these the revors may no %vight approve. 

But furtliemiox'e, the castle to descrie. 

Yet saw I never none so large and hie ; 

For unto Heaven it strctchetli, I suppose, 
Within and out depeinted wonderly, 

With many a thoxisand daisies rede as rose, 

And white also, this saw I vjerely : 

But wdio tho daisies might do siguifie, 

Can I not tell, safe that the quenes floure, 
Alceste it was that kept thei^e her sojouro j 

Which under Venus lady was and quene, 

And Adracte king and soveraine of that place, 
To whom obcied the ladies good ninetene. 

With many a thousand other bright of face : 
And yong men fele came forth with lusty pace, 
And aged eke, their homage to dispose. 

But what they were I cond not well disclose. 

Yet nere and nere forth in I gan me dress 
Into an hall of noble apparaile, 

With arras spred, and cloth of gold I gesse. 

And other silke of esier availe : 

Under the cloth of thfir estate, sauns faile. 

The king and quene there sat as I beheld ; 

It passed joy of Ilelisc the field. 

There saints have their comming and resort, 

To seone the king so rially beseine 
In purple clad, and eke the quene in sort. 

And on their heads saw I ci’ownes twaiiie. 

With stones fret, so that it was no paine, 
Withouten meat and drink, to stand and see 
The kinges honour and the rialtee. 

And for to treat of states with the king, 

That ben of eouneel cheef, and with the quene ; 
The king had Banger nere to him standing, 

The quene of love, Disdain, and that was sene : 
For by the faith I shall to God, I wene. 

Was never straungor none in her degree, 

Than w-as the queue in casting of her eye. 


And as I stood perceiving her apart. 

And eke the heames shining of her eyen, 

Me thought they weren shapen lich a dart, 

Sharpe and persing, and smal and streight of line ; 
And all her haire it shone as gold so fine, 

Bishivil crispe, downe hanging at her backe 
A yard in length : and soothly than I spake. 

0 bright regina, who made thee so faire I 
Who made thy colour vermelet and white ? 

Wlier wonneth that god, how far above the aire ? 
Great was his craft, and great was his delite. 

Now marvell I nothing that ye do hight 
The quene of love, and occupie the place 
Of Cithare : now sweet lady thy grace.” 

In mewet spake I so, that nought astart 
By no condition word, that might be hard ; 

But in my inward thought I gan advert, 

And oft 1 said My wit is dull and hard ; ” 

For with her beauty thus, God wot, I ferde 
As doth the man yravislied with sight, 

I Whan I beheld hei’ cristall eyen so bright ; 

I No respect having what was best to doone, 
j Till right anone beholding here and there, 

I I spied a friend of mine, and that full soone, 
j A gentlewoman, was the chamberere 
Unto the quene, that hote as ye shall here, 
Philobone, that loved all her life : 

Whan she me sey, she led me forth as blife ; 

And me demanded how and in what wise 
I thither come, and what my errand was ? 

« To seen the court” (quod I) and all the guise^ 
And eke to sue for pardon ana for grace. 

And mercy aske for all my great trespace. 

That I none erst come to the Court of Love : 
Foryeve me this, ye goddes all above.’^ 

That is well said,” (quod Philobone) indede ; 
But were ye not assomoned to appere 
By Mercurius, for that is all my drede 2 ” 

“ Yes gentili feire,” (quod I) “ now am I here ; 
Ye yet what tho though that be true my dere 
" Of your free will ye should have come unsent j 
For ye did not, I deme ye will be shent : 

For ye that reigne in youth and lustinesse, 
Pampined with ease, and jalous in your age. 

Your duty is, as ferre as I can gesse. 

To Loves Court to dressen your viage, 

As soone as nature maketh you so sage, 

That ye may know a woman from a swan, 

Or whan your foot is growen halfe a span. 

'‘But sith that ye by wilfull negligencei^ 

This eighteene year hath kept your self at large. 
The greater is your trespas and offence, 

And in your neck you mote here all the charge : 
For better were ye ben withouten barge 
Amidde the sea in tempest and in raine. 

Than biden here, receiving wo and paine 

" That ordained is for such as them absent 
Pro Loves Court by yeres long and fele. 

I ley my life ye shall full soone repent, 

For Love will rive your colour, lust, and hele ; 
Eke ye must bait on many an heavy mele ; 

No force ywis : I stirred you long agone 
To draw to court” (quod) little Philobone, 
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** Ye sliall well see how rough and angry face 
Tlie king of love will shew, whan ye him be: 

By mine advise kneel down and ask him grace. 
Eschewing perill and adversite, 

For well I wote, it woll none other he ; 

Comfort is none, ne counsell to your ease, 

Why will ye than the king of love displease!’* 

O mercy God,” (quod iehe) I me repent, 

Caitife and wretch in lierte, in will, and thought, 
And after this shall be mine hole entent 
To serve and please, how dere that love be bought: 
Yet slth I have mine own pennance ysought. 

With humble sprite shall I it receive. 

Though that the king of love my life bereive. 

And though that fervent loves qualite 
In me did never worch truly, yet 1 
With all obeisaunce and humilite, 

And benigne herte shall serve him till I die; 

And he that lord of might is great and hie, 

Right as him list me chastice and correct, 

And punish me with trespace thus infect.” 

These words said, she caught me by the lap, 

And led me forth in till a temple round. 

Both large and wide : and as my blessed hap 
And good aventuro was, right soone I found 
A tabei'nacle I'aised from the gi'ound. 

Where Yenus sat, and Cupide by her side : 

Yet halfe for drcde I can my visage hide ; 

Yet eft againe, I looked and heheld, 

Seeing full sundry people in the place, 

And mistere folke, and some that might not weld 
Their limmes wele, me thought a wonder case : 

The temple shone with windows all of glass, 

Bright as the day with many a fair image ; 

And there I see the fresh queen of Cartage, 

Dido, that brent her beauty for the love 
Of false ^neas ; and the waimenting I 

Of her, Annelida, true as turtle dove 
To Arelte fals ; and there was in peinting 
Of many a prince, and many a doughty king. 
Whose martirdom was shewed about the wals, 

And how that fele for love had suffred fals. 

But sore I was abashed and astonied 
Of all tho folke that there were in that tide, 

And than I askeden where they had wonned : 

« In divers courts ” (quod she) here beside.” 

Tn sundi’y clothing mantill wise full wide 
They were arraied, and did their sacrifise 
Unto the god and goddesse in their guise. 

«Lo, yonder folke” (quod she) "that kneele in blew, 
They weare the colour aye and ever shall, 

In signe they were and ever will be trew 
Withouten chaunge ; and soothly yonder all 
That ben in black, and mourning cry and call 
Unto the gods, for their loves bene, 

Som sick, som dede, som all to sharp and kene.” 

Y'ea, than ” ( quod I) " what done th ese priests here, 
Nomies and hermites, freres, and all tho. 

That sit in white, in russet, and in grene ?” 

« Forsooth ” (qnod she) " they wailen of their wo.” 
" O mercy lord, may they so come and go 
Freely to court and have such liberty 1 ” 

" Yea, men of each condition and degre ; 


" And women eke : foi% truly, there is none 
Exception made, ne never was ne may ; 

This court is ope and free for everichoiie, 

The king of love he will not say them nay : 

He taketh all in poore or rich array. 

That meekely sewe unto his excellence 
With all their herte and all their reverence.” 

And walking thus about with Phllohone 
I see where come a inessongere in hie 
Streiglit from the king, which let command anone, 
Throughout the court to make an ho and cry : 

" All new come folke abide, and wotc ye why 1 
The kings lust is for to scene you sone : 

Come nere let see, his will mote need be done.” 

Than gan 1 me present tofore the king. 

Trembling for fere with visage pale of how, 

And many a lover with me was kneeling. 

Abashed sore, till unto the time they knew 
The sentence yeve of his entent full trew ; 

And at the last, the king hath me behold 
With Sterne visage, and seid, “ What doth this old 

" Thus feme ystope in yeres come so late 
Unto the court ? ” " Forsooth, ray liege,” (quod I) 
An hundred time I have hen at the gate 
Afore this time, yet coud I never cspie 
Of mine acqueintaunce any in mine eie. 

And shametastnesse away me gan to ehace j 
But now I me submit unto your grace.” 

" Well, all is pardoned, with condition, 

That thou be true from henceforth to thy might, 
And serven Love in thine entention ; 

Sweare this, and than, as ferre as it is right, 

Thou shalt have grace here in thy queues sight.” 

Yes, by the faith I owe to your croim, I swere, 
Though Death therefore me thirlith with his spere.” 

And whan the king had scene us everychone, 

He let commaund an officer in hie 
To take our faith, and shew us, one by one. 

The statutes of the court full busily : 

Anon the booke was laid before their eie, 

To rede and see what thing w’e must observe 
In Loves Court, till that we die and sterve. 


And for that I wus lettred, there I red 
The statutes hole of Loves Court and hall : 
The first statute that on the booke was spred, 
Was to be true in thought and deedes ail 
Unto the king of love, the lord riall. 

And to the queue, as faithfull and as kind, 

As I could think with herte, will, and mind. 

The second statute, secretly to kepe 
Councell of love, not blowing ever-y where 
All that I know, and let it sinke and flete j 
It may not sowne in every wights ere ; 
Exiling slaunder aye for drede and fere, 

And to my lady which I love and serve, 

Be true and kind her grace for to deserve. 

The third statute was clerely writ also, 
Withouten chaunge to live and die the same, 
None other love to take for wele ne wo, 

For blind delite, for ernest, nor for game ; 

I Without repent for laughing or for grame, 
To bidden still in full perseveraunce : 

All this was hole the kings ordinaunce. 
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The fourth statute, to purchase ever to here. 
And stirren folke to lo ve, and beton fire 
On "Venus antei*, here about and there. 

And preach to them of love and hote desire. 
And tell how love will quitcn well their hire : 
This must be kept, and loth me to displease : 

If love be wroth, passe : for thereby is ease. 

The fifth statute, not to be daungei’ous, 

If that a thought would revc me of my slepe ; 
Kor of a sight to be over squemous j 
And so vereiy this statute was to kepe, 

To turne and wallow in my bed and wepe. 
Whan that my lady of her cruelty 
Would from her herte exilen all pity. 

The sixt statute, it was for me to use 
Alone to wander, void of company, 

And on my ladies beauty for to muse. 

And to thinke it no force to live or die 
And eft againe to thinke the remedie, 

How to her grace I might anone attaine. 

And tell my wo unto my soveraine. 

The seventh statute, was to be patient. 

Whether my lady joyfull were or wroth. 

For words glad or heavy, diligent, 

Wheder that she me helden iefe or loth : 

And hereupon I put was to mine oth. 

Her for to servo, and lowly to obey, 

In shewing her my chere, ye, twenty sithe aday. 

The eighth statute, to my remembraunce. 

Was to speaken and pray my lady dere, 

With hourely labour and great entendaunce, 

Me for to love with all her herte entere. 

And me desire, and make me joyfull chere. 
Right as she is surmounting every faire. 

Of beauty well and gentle debonaire. 

The ninth statute, with letters writ of gold. 

This was the sentence, how that I, and all. 
Should ever dread to be to overbold 
Her to dibplease ; and truely, so I shall. 

But ben content for thinge that may fall. 

And meekely take her chastisement and yerd. 
And to offend her ever ben aferd. 

The tenth statute, was egally to disceime 
Betwene the lady and thme ability, 

And thinke thy selfe art never like to yerne. 

By right, her mercy nor her equity, 

But of her gi’ace and womanly pity ; 

For thougli thy selfe be noble in tliy strene, 

A thousand fold more noble is tiiy queue, 

Thy lives lady and thy soveraine, 

That hath thine lieite all hole in govemaunce ; 
Thou mayst no wise it taken to disdaine 
To put thee humbly at her ordinaunce. 

And give her free the reine of her plesaunce. 
For liberty is thing that women looke. 

And truly els the matter is a crooke. 

The eleventh statute, thy signs for to know 
With eye and finger, and with smiles soft. 

And low to couch, and alway for to show. 

For drede of spies, for to winken ofl^ 

And secretly to bring up a sigh aloft ; 

But still beware of overmuch resort. 

For that paraventure spileth all thy sport. 


The twelfth statute remember to observe : 

For all the paine thou hast for love and wo, 

All is too lite her mercy to deserve, ^ 

Thou musten think, wherever thou ride or go : 
And mortall woundes suffer thou also. 

All for her sake, and thinke it well besette 
Upon thy love, lor it may not be bette. 

The thirteenth statute, whilome is to thinke 
What thing may best thy lady like and please. 
And in thme hertes bottome let it sinke j 
Some thing devise, and take lor it thme ease. 

And send it her, that may her herte appease ; 
Some herte, or ring, or letter, or device, 

Or precious stone, but spare not for no price. 

The fourteenth statute eke thou shalt assay, 
Formely to keepe the most part of thy life : 

Wish that thy lady in thine armes^ lay, 

And nightly dreme, thou hast thy nights hertes wife. 
Sweetly in armes, straining her as blife ; 

And whan thou seest it is but fantasie, 

See that thou sing not over merely. 

For too much joy hath oft a wofull end : 

It longeth eke this statute for to hold, 

To deme tliy lady ever more thy friend, 

And thinke thy selfe in no wise a cokold. 

In every thing she doth but as she should ; 
Construe the best, beleeve no tales new, 

For many a lye is told, that seemeth full trew. 

But thinke that she, so bounteous and faire, 

Coud not be false ; imagine this algate : 

And think that tonges wicked would her appaire, 
Sclandering her name and worshipfull estate, 
And lovers true to setten at debate ; 

And though thou seest a faut right at thine eye. 
Excuse it blive, and glose it pretily. 

The fifteenth statute, use to swere and stare. 

And counterfeit a lesing hardely, 

To save thy ladies honour every where, 

And put thy selfe for her to fight holdely : 

Say she is good, vertuous, and ghostly, 

Clere of entent, and herte, yea, thought and will. 
And argue not for reason ne for skill, 

Againe tliy ladies pleasure ne entent ; 

For love will not be countrepleted indede : 

Say as she saith, than shalt thou not be shent, 
The crow is white, ye truly so I rede : 

And aye what thing that she thee will forbede. 
Eschew all that, and give her soveraintee. 

Her appetite followe in all degree. 

The sixteenth statute keepe it if thou may : 

Seven sithe at night thy lady for to please, 

And seven at midnight, seven at morrow day. 
And drinlce a caudle earely for thine ease. 

Do this and keep thine head from all disease^ 
And win the garland here of lovers all. 

That ever came in court, or ever shall. 

Full few, think I, this statute hold and keep ; 

But truely, this my reason giveth me fele. 

That some lovers should rather fail asleepe. 

Than take on hand to please so oft and wele. 
There lay none oth to this statute adele, 

But keep who might, as gave him his corage ; 
Now get this garland lusty folke of age : 
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Now win who may ye lusty folke of youth, 

This garland fresh of fioures red and white. 

Purple and blew, and colours fell uncouth. 

And I shall croune him king of all dehte. 

In all the court there was not to my sight, 

A lover true, that he ne was adrede 

Whan he expresse hath heard the statute rede. 

The seventeenth statute, whan age ap]’)roelieth on, 
And lust is laid, and all the lire is queint, 

As freshly than thou shalt begin to lonne 
And dote in love, and all her image paint 
111 thy rememhraunce, till thou begin to faint, 

As in tlie first season thine herte began : 

And her desire, though thou ne may iie can 

Performe thy living actnell and lust. 

Register this in thine remembi'aunce : 

Eke whan thou maist not keep thy thing from rust, 
Y et speake and talke of pleasaunt daliaunce. 

For that shall make thine herte I’ejoice and daunce ; 
And whan thou maist no more the game assay. 
The statute bid thee pray for them that may. 

The eighteenth statute, holy to commend 
To please thy lady, is that thou eschew 
With sluttishnesse thy selfe for to offend ; 

3e jollife, fresh, and fete, with thinges new. 
Courtly with manner, this is all thy due ; 

Gentill of port, and loving cleanlinesse. 

This is the thing, that liketh thy maistresse. 

And not to wander liche a dulled assc, 

Ragged and tome, disguised in ari*ay, 

Ribaud in speech, or out of measure passe. 

Thy bound exceeding ; thinke on this alway ; 

For women been of tender hertes aj^e, 

And lightly set their pleasure in a place, 

Whan they misthiuke, they lightly let it passe. 

The nineteenth statute, meat and drinke forgete : 
Ech other day, see that thou fast for love, 

For in the court they live withouten mete. 

Save such as cometh from Venus all above. 

They take none hede, in paiu of great reprove. 

Of meat and drinke, for that is all in vaine, 

Oiiely they live by sight of their soveraine. 

The twentieth statute, last of everichone. 

Enroll it in thyne hertes privitee ; 

To wring and waile, to turne, and sigh and grone. 
Whan that thy lady absent is from thee, 

And eke renew the words all that she 
Between you twain hath said, and all the chere 
That thee hath made, thy lives lady dere. 

And see thine herte in quiet, ne in rest 
Sojourne, till time thou seenc thy lady eft ; 

But where she wonne, by south, or east, or west. 
With all thy force, now see it be not left ; 

Be diligent, till time tliy life be raft. 

In that thou mayest, thy lady for to see ; 

This statute was of old antiquitee. 

An officer of higli authority, 

Cleped Rigour, made us to svvere anone : 

He n’as corrupt with partiality, 

Favour, prayer, ne gold that clerely shone ; 

“ Ye shall” (quod he) now sweren here echone, 
Yong and old, to kepe, in that they may. 

The statutes truly, all after this day,” 


0 God, thought I, hard is to make this othe. 

But to my pow er shall I them observe : 

In all this world n’as matter halfe so lothe. 

To sweare for all : for though my body sterve, 

1 have no might them hole to observe. 

But herken now the case how it befell. 

After my oth was made, the troth to tell. 

I tourned leaves, looking on this booke, 

Where other statutes were of women shone, 

And right foi-thwitli Rigour on me gari looke 
Full angcrly, and sayed unto the queene 
I traitour was, and charged me let been ; 

‘‘ There may no man” ((£Uod he) “the statute know 
That long to women, hie degree ne low. 

In secret wise they kepten been full close ; 

They soune echone to liberty, my friend, 
Pleasaunt they be, and to their owne purpose ; 
There wote no wight of them, but God and fiend, 
Ne naught shall wite, unto the worlds end. 

The queen hath yeve me charge in paiu to die 
Never to rede ne scene them with mine eie. 

“ For men shall not so nere of comisaile bene 
With womanhood, ne knowen of her guise, 

Ne what they think, ne of their wit thengine ; 

I me report to Salomon the wise, 

And mighty Sampson, which beguiled thrise 
With Dalida was, he wote that in a throw, 

There may no man statute of women know, 

“ For it peraventure, may right so befall, 

That they be bound by nature to deceive, 

And apinne, and weep, and sugre strew on gall, 
The herte of man to ravish and to reive, 

And whet their xongue as sharpe as swerde or gle re , 
It may betide, this is their ordinance. 

So must they lowly doen their obscrvauuce. 

“ And keepe the statute yeven tlxem of kind, 

Of such as love hath yeve hem in their life. 

Men may not wete why turneth every w ind. 

Nor waxen wise, nor been inquisitifo 
To know secret of maid, widow, or wife. 

For they their statutes have to them resexwed, 
And never man to know them hath deserved. 

“ Now dresse you forth, the god of love you guide,” 
(Q,uod Rigour than) “ and seek the temple biiglit 
Of Cithera, goddesse here beside, 

Beseech her by influence and might 
Of all her vertue, jou to teach aright. 

How for to servo your ladies, and to please 
Ye that been sped, and set your herte in ease. 

“ And ye that ben unpurveyed, pray her cko 
Comfort you soone with grace and destiny, 

That ye may set your herte thei’e ye may like, 

In such a jjlace, that it to love may be 

Honour and worship, and felicity 

To you for aye, now goetli by one assent.” 

“ Graunt mercy, sir,” (quod we) and forth we wenf 

Devoutly, soft and easie pace, to see 
Venus the goddesse image all of gold : 

And there we found a thousand on their knee. 
Some fresh and faire, some deadly to behold, 

In sundry mantils new and some were old ; 

Some painted wore with flames red as Are, 
Outward, to show their inward hoto desire. 
z 
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Witli dolefull chere, ful fell in tlieir complaint, 
Cried “ Lady Venus, i-ew upon our sore 1 
Receive our biL, 'witli tcares all bedreint ! 

W e may not weepe, there is no moi’e in store, 

But wo and pain us frottetli moi'e and more : 

Thou blisseful planet, lovers sterre so sliene, 

Have routli on us, that sigh and carefull bene ! 

And punish, lady, grcvously we pray. 

The false untrue with counterfeit pieasaunce, 

That made their oth, he true to live or dey, 

With chere assured, and with couiitenauuce ; 

And falsely now they footen loves daunce, 
Barraine of ro»-Ji, untrue of that they saied, 

Now that their lust aud pleasure is alaied.” 

Yet eft againe, a thousand million 
Rejoycing love, leading their life in hlisse, 

They sayd “ Venus, redresso of all division, 
Goddesse cternell, tliy name yhired is ; 

By loves bond is knit all thing ywis. 

Beast unto beast, the ;} earth to water wan, 

Bird unto bird, and woman unto man. 

«« This is the life of joy that we ben in, 

Resembling life of heavenly paradise, 

Love is eviler a\c of vice and sinne, 

Love maketh hertes lusty to devise 
Honour and grace, have tlioy in every w ise, 

That been to Io\ es law obedient ; 

Love maketh foIUe benigne and diligent, 

Aye storing them to drede vice and shame : 

In their degree, it maketh them honourable, 

And sweet it is of love to beare the name. 

So that liib love be faithfuU, true and stable : 

Love pruneth him, to semen amiable, 

Love hath no faute, there it is exercised, 

But sole with them that have all love dispised. 

Honour to thee, celestiall and clere, 

Goddesse of love, and to thy celsitude ! 

That yevest us light so for doun from thy spei’e, 
Piercing our hertes with thy pulcritude ; 
Comparhoii none of similitude 
May to thy grace he made in no degree. 

That hast us set with love m unitie. 

“ Gi-eat cause have we to praise thy name and thee. 
For thorough thee we live in joy and hlisse. 
Blessed be thou, most sovei’amo to see ! 

Thy holy court of gladuesse may not missc ; 

A thousand sithe we may rejoice in this, 

That we ben thine with lierte and all yfere, 
Eiiflamed with thy grace and heavenly fere.” 

Musing of tho that spaken in this wise, 

I Hie bethought in iny remembraunce 
Mine orizou right goodly to devise. 

And pleasantly with hertes obeisaunce. 

Beseech the goddesse voiden my grev^aunce, 

For I loved eke, saufe that I wist not whei’o. 

Yet dowiie I sot and said as ye shall here. 

^ Fairest of all that ovmr were or bee, 

Ltcour and light to peiisife creature. 

Mine bole affiaunce, and my lady free. 

My goddesse bright, my fortune and my ure, 
i yeve and yeehi my herte to thee full sure. 
Humbly beseeching, lady, of thy grace, 

Me tO' bestow now in some blessed place. 


And here I vow mo, faithful, true, and kind. 
Without offence of mutabilitie. 

Humbly to serve, while I have wit and mind, 
Mine hole affiauiice, and my lady free, 

In thilke place, there ye me signe to be ; 

And sith this thing of new is yeve me a} e 
To love and serve, needly must I obey. 

Be mereiable with thy fire of grace, 

And fix mine herte there beauty is and routli : 

For bote I love, determine in no place, 

Saufe onely this, by God and by my trouth 
Troubled I was, with slumber, slepe, aud sloiith 
This other night, and in a visioun 
I see a woman romen up and doun, 

* Of meane stature, and seraely to behold, 

Lustie and fresh, demure of countenaunce, 

Yong and well shape, with hair shone as gold, 
With eyeu as cristal, ferced with pieasaunce, 

And she gan stirre mine herte a lite to daunce : 
But suddainly she vanish gan right there, 

Thus I may say, I love and wote not whei*e. 

For what she is, ne her dwelling I n’ot, 

And yet I fele that lov e distreiiieth me ; 

Might idle her know, her would I fame, God wot. 
Serve and obey with all benigiiitie, 

And, if that other he ray destmie, 

So that no wise I shall her never see, 

Than graunt me her that best may liken me. 

With glad rejojee to live in parfite hele, 

Devoid of wrath, lepent or variaunce ; 

And able me to doe that may be wele 
Unto my lady, with hertes hie pieasaunce : 

And mighty goddes through thy purveiaunce 
My wit, my thoght, my lust and love so guide, 
That to thine honor I may me provide 

" To set mine herte in place there I may like, 
And gladly serve with all affection : 

Great is the paine which at mine herte doth sticke, 
Till I be sped by thine election ; 

Ilelpe, lady goddesse ! that possession 
I might of her have that in all my life 
I clepen shall my queue, aud hertes wife. 

“ And in the Court of Love to dwell for aye 
My will it is, and done thee sacrifice : 

Daily with Diane eke to fight and fraye, 

Aud holden werre, as might will me suftce 
That goddesse chast 1 keepen in no wise 
To serve ; a figge for all her chastity, 
ilor law is for rehgiousity.” 

Aud thus gan finish pivi} er, laud, and preisc. 
Which that I ;}ove to Venus on my knee, 

And in mine herte to ponder and to peise, 

I gave anone her image fresh heautie : 

lleile to that figuie sweet, and heile to tlu <- 
Cupide,” (quod 1 ) aud rose and jede my uej,, 
And in the temple as I } ede, I sey 

A shrine surmounting all in stones rich, 

Of which the force was pieasaunce to mine ey 
With diamond or saphire, never liche 
I have none seene, ne wrought so w’onderly ; 

So whan I met with Philobone in hie, 

I gan demauiid, who is this sepulture ? 

“Forsooth” (quod she) “a tender creature 
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“ Is shrined there; and Pity is her name ; 

She saw an egle wreke him on a fiie, 

And pluck his wing, and eke him in his game. 

And tender herte of that hath made her die : 

Eke she would weep and mourn, right pitonsly 
To seene a lover suffer great distresse ; 

In all the court n’as none, as I do gesse, 

“ That coud a lover halfe so well availo, 

Ne of his wo the torment or the rage 
Asken, for he was sure withouten faile, 

That of Ms greef she coud the heat assuage. 

In steed of Pity, speedeth hote coui’age 
The matters all of court, now she is dead, 

I me report in this to womanliead. 

® Forweil, and weep, and cry, and speak, and pray. 
Women would not have pity on thy plaint, 

Ne hy that mean, to ease thine herte convay, 

But thee receiven for their owne talent : 

And say that Pity cansetli thee in consent 
Of I'euth to take thy service and thy t>ame, 

In that thou maist, to please thy sovei'ame. 

But this is counsaile, keepe it secretly,” 

(Q,ucd she) “ I Mold for all the world about. 

The queene of love it wist, and wite ye why i 
For if hy me this matter springen out. 

In court no lenger should I out of dout 
Bwellen, but shame in all my life endry, 

Now keepe it close” (quod she) ^Hhis liardely. 

“ Well all is well, now shall ye seen” she said, 
The fairest lady under Sunne that is : 

Come on with me, demean you lich a maid. 

With shamefast drede, for ye shall speak ywis 
With her that is the mirrour joy and blisse : 

But somewhat strange and sad of her demean 
She is ; beware your countenaunce be seen, 

Nor over light, ne reclielesse, iie too bold, 

Ne malapert, ne renning with your tong, 

For she will you obeisen and behold, 

And you demand why ye were hence so long 
Out of this court, without resort among : 

And Rosiall her name is hote aright, 

Whose herte as yet is yeven to no wight. 

And ye also been, as I understond, 

With love but light avanced, by your word, 
Might ye by hap your freedom maken bond, 

And fall in gi’aee with her, and wele accord, 
Well might ye thank the god of love and lord, 
For she that ye saw in your dreame appere, 

To love such one, what are ye than the nere I 

Yet wote ye what, as my rcmembraunce 
Me yevetli now, ye faine where that ye say. 

That ye with love had never acquaintaunce. 

Save in your dream right late this other day : 
Why yes parde, iny life that durst I lay, 

That ye were caught upon an heath, whan I 
Saw you complain, and sigh full pitously. 

“ Within an herber, and a gardein faire 
Where flowers grow and heroes vertuous, 

Of which the savour swete was and the aire. 
There were your self full hote and amorous : 
Ywis ye been toomice and daungerous, 

I would ye now repent, and love some new.” 

“ Nay by my trouth,” I said “ I never knew 


“ The goodly wight, whose I shall be for aye ; 
Guide me the lord, that love hath made and nte/’ 
But forth we went into a chamber gay, 

There Avas Rosiall, womanly to see, 

Whose streames sotell piercing of her eye, 

Mine herte gan thrill for beauty in the stound, 
Alas,” (quod I) “ who hath me yeve this v, ound 

And than I drede to speake, till at the last 
I grete the lady reverently and wdc, 

Whan that my sigh was gone and overpast ; 
Than doun on knees ful humbly gati I knelc. 
Beseeching her my fervent wo to Kele, 

For there I tooke full puiqiose in niiud 
Unto her grace my painfull herte to bind. 

For if 1 shall all fully her discrivo, 

Her head was round, by eompasse of nature. 
Here haire as gold, she passe 1 all on live, 

And lilly forehed had this creature. 

With Hveliche browes, flaw of colour pure, 
Betwcnc the which was meane disceverannee 
From every brow, to shew a due distaunce. 

Her nose directed streiglit, and even as hue. 
With forme and shape thereto convenient, 

In which the goddes milk Avhite jiath doth shine, 
And eke her e>en ben bright and orient, 

As is the smaragde, unto my judgement. 

Or yet these sterres Heavenly small and bright, 
Her visage is of lovely rede and white. 

Her mouth is short, and shit in little space, 
Flaming somedeale, not over redde I mean, 
With pregnant lips, and thick to kisse percase, 
For lippes thinne not fat, hut ever lene, 

They serve of naught, they be not worth a bean, 
For if the basse been full there is dclitc, 
Maximian truly thus doth he write. 

But to my purpose, I say Avliite as snow 
Been all her teeth, and in order they stond 
Of one stature, and eke her breath i trow 
Surmounteth all odours that ever I found 
In sweetnesse, and her body, face, and bond 
Been sharpely slender, so that from the head 
Unto the foot, all is but womanhead. 

I hold my peace, of other thiiiges hidde 
Hei-e shall my soule and not ray tong beA\ i ay. 
But how she was arraied, if ye me bidde. 

That shall I well discover you and say ; 

A bend of gold an^ silke, full fresh and gay, 
With her intres&e, broudered full wele, 

Right smoothly kept and sinning everydcle. 

About her necke a flower of fresh devise, 

With rubies set, that lusty were to sene, 

And she in goun was light and summer ise, 
Shapen full wele, the colour tvas of grene, 

With aureat sent about her sides clone, 

With divers stones precious and rich, 

Thus was she rayed, yet saw I never her Kch 

For if that Jove had but this lady seine, 

Tho Calixto ne yet Alcmenia 
They never haddeu in his armes leine, 

Ne he had loved the faire Europa, 

Ye, ne yet Dane ne Antiopa, 

For all their beauty stood in Besiall, 

She seemed lich a thing celestialL 
* a 
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In botinty, favonrj port, and seemelinesse, 
Pleasaunt of figure, mirrour of delite, 

: Gracious to seene, and root of aI3 gentilnesse, 

‘ With angell visage, lusty redde and white : 

There was not lack, saufe dannger had alite 
This goodly fresh in rule and governaunce. 

And somdele strange she was for her pleasaunce. 

And truly sone I took my leave and went, 

Whan she had me enquired what I was, 

For more and more iinpressen gan the dent 
Of Loves dart while I beheld her face, 

And eft againe I come to seckcn grace, 

, And up I put my bill with sonteneo clere, 

That followoth after, rede and je shall here. 

0 3"e fresh, of beauty the root, 

That nature hath formed so wcle and made 
Princes and quene, and ye that may do hoot 
i Of all my languor with your words glad, 

I Ye wounded me, ye made me wo bestad ; 

1 Of grace redresso my mortall greefe, as ye 
j Of all my harme the very causer be. 

! “ Now am I caught, and unware suddainly 
With persannt streames of your eye so clere, 
Subject to been and serven you mekely, 

And all your man, y wis my lady dere, 

Abiding grace, of which I you requere, 
j That niercilcsse ye cause me not to sterve, 
j But guerdon me liche as I may deserve. 

' “ For by my troth, all the clays of my breath 
J am and will be your in will and heide, 

Patient and meeke, for you to suffer death 
If it require, now rue iqu)u my smart, 

And this I swere, I never shall out start 
I From Lovos Court for none advei’sitie, 

I So ye V ould rue on my distresse and me. 

j “ My destcny, my fate, and houre I hlisso 
That h.ave me set to been obedient 
j Onely to you, the fioure of all ywis ; 

! I trust to Venus never to repent, 

' For ever redy, glad and diligent 
! Ye sliall me tind in service to j’our grace, 
j Till death my life out of my body race. 

j “ Humble imto your excellence so digne, 

I Enforcing aye my wits and delito 
1 To seine and please with glad herte and hcnigiie, 
And l>t*eu as Troylus Troyes knight, 
j Or Antunie for Cleopatre bright, 

I And never 3011 mo thinkes to r^nav*, 

This shall I keepe unto mine ending da}'. 

Enprint my speech in your meinoriall 
Sadly my pi-inces, salve of all my sore, 

And think, that for I would heeommen thrall, 
And been your owiie, as I have sayd before, 

Ye muht of pity cherish more and more 
Your inan, and tender after his desert, 

And give him courage for to been expert. 

I « For where that one hath set his herte on fire, 
And findetli neither refute ne pleasaunce, 

Ne word of comfort, death will quite his hire, 
Alas, that there is none allegeaunce 
Of all their wo, alas, the great gi'evaunce 
To love unloved, but ye, my lady dere. 

In other wise may governe this matere.'^ 


(( gi'amercy friend of your good will, 

And of your proter in your humble wise, 

But for your service, take and keep it still, 

And where ye say, I ought you well to clierisc. 
And of your greefe tlie remedy devise, 

I know not why : I n’am acquainted well 
"With you, ne wot not sothly where ye dwell.” 

In art of love I write, and songes make, 

That may he song in honour of the Ling 
And quene of love, and than I undertako, 

He that is saclde shall thaji full merry sing, 

And daungerous not ben in every thing ; 

Beseech I 3^ou but seene my will and ri'de, 

And let your answere put me out of drede,” 

‘‘ What i*! 3 our name ? rehearse it hero I pra}’, 

Of whence and whore, of what condition 
That yo been of ; let sec, come off and say ; 

Faiue would I know your disposition j 
Ye have put on your old entention, 

But what ye mean to serve me I nc wote, 

Saufe that 3 e say ye love me w’onder hote.” 

“My name, alasmy herte, whymakesthou straungel 
Philogenet I calld am fer and ncre, 

Of Cambridge clerk, that never think to chaunge 
Fro you that with your hevcnly stremes clere 
Ravish mine herte and ghost, and all inforo, 

Since at the first I write my hill for grace, 

Me thinke I see some mercy in your face. 

“ And what I mene, by gods that all hath wTOVglit, 
My hill now makoth finall mention, 

That ye been lady in my inward thought 
Of all mine herte withouten offencion. 

That I best love, and sith I begon 

To draw to court, lo, than what might I say, 

I yeeld me here unto your nobley. 

“ Ard xf that I offend, or wilfully 
By pomp of herte your precept disoba}', 

Or done again 3'our will unskilfull}', 

Or groven 3*ou for earnest or for play. 

Correct 30 me right sharply than I prav’, 

As it is seene unto 3’our w'onianhedo, 

And iw on me, or els I n’am but dede.” 

“ Na}', God forhede to feffe you so with grace, 
And for a w'ord of sugred eloquence, 

To have compassion in so little space, 

Than w'ere it time that some of us were hens, 

Ye shall not find in me such insolence ; 

Eye what is this, ma}' yc not suffre sight? 

How may 3'e looko upon the candle light, 

“ That clei'er is and hotter than mine eie ? 

And3^et 36 sa3d the beames perse and frete. 

How sliall ye than the candle light endrie ? 

For well wote ye, that hath the sharper bets ; 

: And there 3’’e bid me 3011 correct and bete, 

If 3'e offend, nay, that may not be done, 

There come but few that speden Iiere so sone. 

“ Withdraw your eie, withdraw from presens eke : 
Hurt not 3'our selfe, through foly w ith a look, 

I would he sorry so to make you sicke, 

A woman should beware eke whom she took : 

Ye beth a elerkc, go serchen well my book, 

If any women ben so light to winne ; 

Nay, bide a while j tho ye were ail my Ivinne;, 
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“ So soiie ye may not win mine herte in truth ; 
The guise of court will seen your steadfastncsse, 
And as you done to have upon you i*euth, 

Your owne desert, and lowly gcntilnesse, 

That will reward you joy for heavinesse ; 

And tho ye waxen pale, and grene, and dede, 

Ye must it use a while withouteu drede, 

And it accept and grutchen in no wise ; 

But where as ye me heartely desire 
To lene to love, me thinke ye he not wise ; 

Cease of your language, cease I you reciuire. 

For he that hath this twenty yeare ben here 
May not obtaine, than marvaile I that ye 
Be now so bold of love to treat with me.” 

Ah mercy herte, my lady and my love ! 

My rightwise priiieesse and my lives guide ! 

Now may 1 plaine to Venus all above. 

That ruthlcsse ye me gave this wound so wide ; 
What have I done ? why may it not betide, 

That for my troiith I may received be I 
Alas than, your damiger and your cruolte ! 

In wofuli houre I got was welaway, 

In woful houre fostred and yfedde. 

In wofuli houre yborne, that I ne may ; 

My supplication sweetly have I spedde, 

The frosty grave and cold must be my bedde, 
Without ye list your grace and merey she we, 
Death with his axe so fast on me doth hewe. 

“ So great disease and in so littell while, 

So littel joy that felte I never yet, 

And at my vo Fortune ginneth to smile, 

That never earst I felt so hard a fit : 

Coiifounden ben my spirites and my wit, 

Till that my lady take me to her cure, 

Which I love best of erthly creature. 

« But that 1 like, that may I not come by, 

Of that I plain, that have I habondaunce. 

Sorrow and thought they sit me wonder nie, 

Me is withold that might be my pleasauce : 

Y et turiie againe my worldly suffisauuce, 

0 lady bright, and saiife your faithfufl time, 

And, or I die, yet ones upon me rewe I” 

With that I fell in sound and dede as stone. 

With colour slaiue and wanne as asshe pale, 

And by the hand she caught me up anon, 

“ Arise,” (<inod she) “ whathave ye dronken dwale ? 
Why slepen ye I it is no nightertale ; ” 

'^*Now mercy sweete,” (quod I) ^^ywis affraied 
“ What thing” (qnod slie) “ hath made you so 
dismaied ? 

“ Now wote I well that ye a lover be, 

Your hew is witnesse in this thing,” she said : 

“ If ye were secret, ye might know,” (quod she) 

“ Curteis and kind, all this sliuld be alaid : 

And now mine herte, al that I have missaid, 

1 shall amend and set your herte in ease.” 

“ That word it is,” (quod I) “ that doth me please.” 

“ But this I charge, that ye the stents keepe, 

And broke them not for slonth nor ignoraunce.” 
With that she gan to smile and lauglien depe, 

“ Ywis,” (quod I) “ I will do your pleasaunce : 
The sixteenth statute doth me great grevaunce, 
But ye must that release or modifie.” 

I grannt,” (quod she) “ and so I will truly.” 




And softly than her colour gan appere, 

As i*Obe so red thixmghout her visage all, 
Wherefore me thinke it is according here. 

That she of right be cleped Bosiall : 

Thus have I won with wordes great and small 
Some goodly worde of her, that I love best, 
And trust she shall yet sette mine herte in rest. 


“ Goth on,” she said to Philobone, and take 
This man with you, and lede him ail alxiut 
Within the court, and shewe him for my sake 
What lovers dwell within, and all the rout 
Of officers him shew, for he is out of dout 
A strauMger yet : ” — “Come on,” (quod Philobone] 
“Philogenet, with me now must ye gon.” 

And stalkyng soft with easie pace, I saw, 

About the kyng stonden all environ, 

Attendaunce, Diligence, and their felow 
Forthercr, Asperaunce, and many one, 

Dred to offend, there stood, and not alone, 

For there was eke the cruell adversair, 

The lovers foe that eloped is Dispair, 

Which unto me spake angrely and fell, 

And said, My lady'" mo disceive ne shall : 
Trowest thou,” (quod she) ^•'that all that she did tell, 
Is true ? nay, nayg but under hony gall, 

Thy birth and hei*s they be nothing egall : 

Cast of thine herte for all Iier words white. 

For in good faith she lovetli thee but a lite. 

Aud eke remembre thine habilite 
May not comjiare with her, this well tlioii wot : ” 
Ye then came Hope and said, “ My frond, let be, 
Bclevo him not ; Dispame he ginneth dote 
“ Alas,” (quod I) here is both cold and hote, 
The one me biddoth lo%’'e, the toder nay ; 

Thus wmte I not what mo is best to say . 

" But w’oll w otc I, my lady grainited me 
Truly to be my woundes remedie, 

Her gentilness may not infected be 
With doublenesse, thus trust I till I die,” 

So cast I to voide Dispaii*es company, 

Aud taken Hope to counccl and to friend. 

^‘Yea, keep that well,” (quod Philobone) “ in mind.” 

And there beside wdthin a bay window, 

Stod one in greiie ful large of brede and length. 
His beard as black as fethers of the crow, 

His name was Lust, of wonder might and strength, 
And with Deiite to argue there he thinkTh, 

For this was all Ms opinion, 

That love was sinne : and so lie hath begou 

To reason fast, and ledge auctoritie : 

“ Nay,” (quod Deiite) “ love is a vertue elere. 
And from the soule his progrosse holdetli he : 
Blind apetite of lust doth oiten stere. 

And that is sinne : for reason lacketh there, 

For thou dost think thy neighbours wife to win : 
Yet thinke it well that love may pot be sinne. 

“ For God and seint they love right verely. 

Void of all sinne and vice this know I wellj 
Affection of flesh is sin truly, 

But verray love is vertue as I fele, 

For love may thy freill desire ackele t 
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j For verray love is love, witliouten sinne : ” 
j ‘‘ Now stint/’ (quod Lust) “ tliou speketh not woi'th 
1 a pinne.” 

And there I left them in their arguing, 

Roining ferthei* in the castell wide. 

And in a corner Lier stode talking, 

Of losings fast, with Flatery there beside. 

He said that woman were attire of pride. 

And men wert' found of nature variaunt, 

And could be false and shewen beau semhiaunt. 

I 

j Than Flatery bespake and said, Ywis 
* See so she goth on patens faire and fete, 

} It doth right well : what prety man is this 
. That rometh here ? now truly drink no mote 
' Node I not have, mine herte for joy doth bete 
Him to behold, so is he goodly fro&he ; 

It semeth for love his herte is tender and neshe.” 

Idiis is the court of lusty folke and glad. 

And well becomineth their abite and array, 

O why he some so sory and so sad. 

Complaining thus in blacke and white and gray ? 
Fi'eres they hen, and raonkes in good fay : 

Alas, for j:*outh great dole it is to &eone, 

To see them thus bewalle and sory been. 

See how they cry and wring their haudes white, 
For they so sono went to religion, 

And oko the nonnes with vaylo and wimq>le plight, 
riieir thought is, they ben in confusion ; 

“ Alas,” tlioy sain, wo fain perfection 
In clothes wide, and lackc our libertle, 

But all the sinne mote on our frends be. 

“ For Tonus wote, we w^old as faine as ye, 

That bene attired here and welbcseno, 

Desiren man and love in our degre, 

Ferm and faithful right as wold the quene : 

Our frends wieke in tender youth and grene, 
Ayenst our will made us religious, 

That is the cause we mourn and wailen thus.” 

Than said the monk and freres in the tide, 

“ Wei may we curse our abbes and our place, 

( >iir statutes sharpo to sing in copes wide, 

, Cliastcly to keepe us out of loves giace, 

And never to foie comtort ne solace : 

Yet sutiVe wo the heate of loves fire, 

And alter that some other haply we desire. 

O Fortune cursed, why no'iv and wherefore 
I Hast thou/’ they said, “ berafto us libertie, 

Siili natui'f* ya\e us instrument in store. 

And appetite to love and lovers be ? 

Why mote we suffer such adversite, 

Dune to serve, and Venus to refuse ? 

I Fill often sithe this matters doth us muse. 

I We serve and honour sore ayenst our will, 

Ij Of chastite the goddes and the queene, 
r Us leefor were with Venus biden still, 

I And have I'eward for love and soget bene 
Unto these women courtly, fresh, and shene j 
Fortune we curse tliy wheel© of variance, 
i There we were well thou revest our plesance.” 

Thus leave I them with voice of plaint and cai-e, 
In raging wo crying full pitously, 

Ami as 1 yede full naked and full bare, 

Some I behold looking dispitously, 


On poverty that dedly cast their eye, 

And ” Welaway,” they cided, and were not faine, 
For they ne might their glad desire atkiinc. 

For lacke of richessc worldly and good, ^ 

They banne and curse, and weep, and sain, Alas, ; 
That poverty hath us lient that v’l liilom stood 
At hertes ease, and free and in good ease, 

But now we dare not shew our self in place, 

Ne ns emhold to dwell in company, 

There as our herte wold love right faithfully.” 

And yet againward shriked every nonne, 

TJie pange ol love so sti’ainetli them to crie : 

" Now wo the time,” (quod they) that Ave he boun 
This hateful! ordre nise will done us die, 

We sighe and sohhe, and bledeii inwardly, 

Frotlng ourself with thought and hard complaint, 
TJiat me for love we waxen wood and faint,” 

And as I stood beholding here and there, 

I was ware of a sort full languishing, 

Savage and wild of loking and of chere, 

Their mantelles and their clothes ay tering, j 

And oft they W'ere of nature complaining, 

For they their members lacked, foot and hand, , 
With visage wry, and blind I understand. 

They lacked shape and beauty to preferre 
Themself in love : and said that God and kind, 

Hath forged them to worshippen the sterre, 

Venus the bright, and leften all behind 
His other werkes cleue and out of mind : 

For other ha\e their full shape and beauty, 

And w'e” (quod they) “ been in deformity.” 

And nio to them there was a company 
That have the susters warried and missaide, 

I raeane the three of fatal destiny, 

That be our workers : sodenly abraide 
Out gan they ci’y as they had been affraide, 

“ We curse,” (quod they) “ that ever hath nature, 
Yformed us this wofull life to endure.” 

And there eke was Contrite and gan repent, 
Confessing hole the wound that Cithere 
Hath with the darte of hote desire him sent, 

And how that he to love must subject be ; 

Than held he all his skornes vanity, 

And said that lovei's held a blisful life, 

Yong men and old, and widows, maid and wife. 

“ Bereve me goddesse/’ (quod he) " of thy might 
My skornes all and skofics, that I have 
No power for to mokon any wight. 

That in thy service dAvsll : for I did rave ; 

This know I Avell right now so god me save. 

And I slial be the chief post of thy fa.tli, 

And love uphold, the reAers who so saitli.” 

Dissemble stode not ferre from him in troth, 

With party mantil party bode and hose. 

And said he had upon his lady routh, 

And thus he Avound him in, and gan to globe 
Of his entent ful double I suppose, 

In all the Avorld he said he loved her Avele, 

But ay me thought he loved her were a dole. 

Eke Shamfastnesse was there as I tooke hede, ' 

That blushed rede, and durst nat ben aknow' ' 

She lover was, for thereof had she drede j 
She stode and hliig her visage downe alow, 
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But such a siglit it was to seene I trow, 

As of these roses rody on their stalke, 

There coud no wight her spy to speak or tall:. 

In loves art so gan she to ahashe, 

Ne durst not utter al her previty : 

Many a stripe and many a grevous lashe 
She gaveu to them that wolden lovers be, 

And hindered sore the simple comonalty. 

That in no wise durst grace and morcy crave. 

For were not she they need but ask and have. 

Where if they now aprochen for to speke, 

Than Shamefastnesse returneth them again : 

They thinke, if we our secrets Counsel hreke. 

Our ladies wil have scorn on us certain, 

And peraventure thinken great disdain : 

Thus Shamefastnesse may bringen in Dispeire, 
Whan she is dede tlie toder will be heire. 

Come forth a Vaunter, now I ring thy bel, 

I spied him sone, to God I make a vowo. 

He loked blacke as fendes doth in Hell, 

“ The first,’* (quod he) “ that ever I did wo we. 
Within a worde she come, I wotte not how. 

So that in armes was my lady free, 

And so hath ben a thousand mo than she. 

“ In England, Britain, Spain, and Picardy, 

Artois, and Praunce, and up in hie Holaiid, 

In Burgoine, Naples, and Italy, 

Naverne, and Grece, and up in hethen lend 
Was never woman yet that wold withstond, 

To ben at [my] commaundenient whan I wold, 

I lacked neither silvei’, coigne, ne gold. 

“ And there I met with this estate and that. 

And her I broched, her, and her I trow : 

Lo, there goeth one of mine, and wotte ye \\hat ? 
Yon fresh attired have I laid full low, 

And such one yonder eke right well I know : 

I kept the statute whan we lay yfcre, 

And >et yon same hath made me right good clicre.*’ 

Thus hath a Vaunter blowoii every where, 

Al that he knoueth, and more a tiiousand fold j 
His auncestry of kinne was to Liere, 

For first he maketh promise for to hold 
His ladies councel, and it not unfold, 

Wherfore the secret whan he doth unshitte, 

Than lieth he, that all the world may witte. 

For falsing so his pi'omise and behest, 

I wounder soi’e he hath such fantasie, 

He lacketh wit I trow or is a beast, 

That can no bet himself with reason gie, 

By mine advise love shall be contrary 
To his availe, and him eke dishonour, 

So that in court he shall no more sojour. 

Take heed,” (q^uod she) this little Philobone, 
Where Envy rocketh in the corner yond, 

And sitteth dirke, and ye shall see anone 
His leane body fading both face and bond, 
Hiraselfe he fretteth as I understoncl, 

Witnesse of Ovid methamorphosose, 

The lovers fo lie is, I will not glose. 

For where a lover thinketh him promote 
Envy will grutcli, repining at his wele, 

It swelleth sore about his hertes rote. 

That in no wise he cannot live in hele, 


And if the faithful to his lady stele, 

Envy will noise and ring it round about, 

And sey much worse than done is out of dout.*® 

And Privy Thought rejoysing of himselfe, 

Stood not ferre thence in abito marvellous, 

“Yon is,” (thought I) “ some spirit or some elfe. 
His subtill image is so curious : 

How is,” (quod I) “that he is shaded thus 
With yonder cloth, I n’ot of what colour i” 

And nere I went and gan to lore and pore ; 

And framed him a question full hard, 

“ What is,” (quod I) “ the thing thou lovest best, 
Or what is bote unto thy paines hard ? 

Me thinke thou livest lieie in great unrest, 

Thou wandrest aye from south to cast and west. 
And east to north as ferre as I can see, 

There is no iilace in court may holden tliee. 

“ Whom followest thou, where is thy herto }set 1 
But my demaund asoiie I thee require ” 

“ Me thought,” (quod he) “ no creature may let 
Me to ben here, and where as I desire : 

For where as absence hath done out the fire, 

My mery thought it kindcleth yet againe, 

That bodely mo thinke with my sovei’aiue 

“Istandandspeake,and laugh, andkisse,and liaise j 
So that my thought comforteth me ful oft : 

I think god wote, though al the woidd bo false, 

I will be true, I thinke also how soft 
My lady is in speach, and this on loft 
Bringeth min herte with joy and great gl a clues. 
This privy thought alayeth mine heavines. 

“ And what I thinke or where to be, no man 
In all this Earth can tell ywis but I ; 

And eke there n’is no swalow swift, ne sw'aii 
So wight of wing, iic half so yerne can fiie ; 

For I can bene and that right sodenly. 

In Heven, in Hell, in Paradise, and here. 

And with my lady whan I will desire. 

“ I am of counsell ferre and wdde I ■wote, 

With lorde and lady, and their privite 
I wotte it all, and be it colde or hote, 

They shall not speake without licence of me, 

I mine in socb as seasonable be, 

For first the thing is thought within the hart. 

Ere any word out from the mouth astart.” 

And with the word Thought had farewcl and yode: 
Eke forth went I to seene the courts guise. 

And at the doore came in, so God me spede, 
Twenty courteours of age and of assise 
Liehe high, and brode, and as I mo advise, 

The Golden Love, and Leden Love they higlit, 
The tone was sad, the toder glad and light. 

“Yes drawyour herte with all your force and might, 
To lustinesse and ben as ye have seid, 

And thinke that I no drope of favour hight, 

Ne never had unto your desire oheid, 

Till sodenly me thought me was afiraied, 

To seene you waxe so dede of countenaunce, 

And Fite bade me done you some pleasaunce. 

“ Out of her shrine she rose from death to live, 
And in mine eare full prively she spake, 

^ Doth not your servaunt hens away to drive, 
Bosial,* (quod she) and than mme herto it brake, 
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For tendericlie : and wliere 1 found modi la eke, 
111 your person, than. I my aeife bethought, 
Andsaide, this is the man mine hearte hath sought.” 

“ Gramerey Pity, might I but suffise, 

To yove due laude unto thy shrine of gold, 

God uotte 1 would : for sith that thou did rise 
From death to live for me, I am behold 
To thanken you a thousand times told, 

And oke my lady Rosial the shene, 

Which hath in comfort set mine herte ywene. 

And here I make mine protestacion. 

And depely swere as mine power to bene 
Faithful, devoide of variacion, 

And her forbeare in anger or in tene, 

And serviceable to my worldes quene, 

With al iny reason and intelligence, 

To done her honour high and reverence.” 

I had not spoke so sono the worde, but she, 

My soveraine, did thanke me hertely. 

And said," Abide, ye shall dwell still with me, 

Till season come of May, for than truly, 

The king of love and all his company. 

Shall hold his feste full rially and well,” 

And there I bode till that the season fell. 


On May day whan the larke began to rise. 

To matens went the lusty nightingale, 

Within a temple shapon hauthorn wise. 

He might not slepe in all the nightertale, 

But" Domine labia,*’ gan he cry and gale, 

" My Hppes open lord of love I cry, 

And let my mouth thy preising now bewry.^’ 

The cgle sang " VeniU bodies all, 

And let us joy to love that is our health,” 

And to the deske anon they gan to fall, 

And who came late he preesed in by stealth : 
Than sayd the faucon our own hertes wealth, 

" Domine Dominus noster I wote, 

Ye be the God that done us brenne thus Iiote.” 

" CeeU enarrant*’ said the popingay, 

" Y’oui* might is told in Heaven and firmanent,” 
And than came in the gold-finch freshe and gay. 
And said this psalme with hertily glad intent 
" Domird e<ii terra** this laten intent, 

The God of love hath ;ycrth in governaunce : 

And than the wren gan skippen and to daunce. 

" J uhe Domino 0 lord of love, I pray 
Commauhd me well this lesson for to I’ede, 

This legende is of all that wouldeu dey 
Martires for love, God yet the souls spede : 

K And to thee Venus sing W’o out of drede, 

»_Iiy influence of all thy vertue great, 

^^osechjng thee to keepe us in our heat.” 

^fhe second lesson robin redebrest sang, 

I " Haile to the god and goddes of our lay,” 

And to the iectoriic amorously he sprong, 

" Haile now,” (quod eke) " O fresh season of May, 
Our moneth glad that siiigen on the spi’ay, 


Haile to the floures, rede, and white, and blewe. 
Which by their veitue maketh our lust new.” 

The third lesson the turtil dove toke up, 

And thereat lough the mavis in a seorne. 

He said,'^0 God, as mote I dine or suppe, 

This folish dove will give us al an horne, 

There ben right here a thousand better lioriie. 

To rede this lesson, which as well as he. 

And eke as hote, can love in all degree.” 

The turtil dove said, " W elcom, welcom May, 
Gladsom and light to lovers that ben trew : 

I thanke thee loid of love that doth purvey, 

For me to rede this lesson al of dewe. 

For in good soth of corage I pursue, 

To serve my make till death us must depart,” 

And than " Tu autem** sang he all apart. 

" Te deum amoris** sang the throstel cocke ; 

Tuball himselfe the first musician, 

With key of armony coude not onlocke, 

So swete tewne as that the throstel can : 

" The lorde of love we pray sen,” (quod he) than, 
And so done al the foules great and lite, 

" Honour we May, in fals lovers dispite.” 

Dominus regnavit** said the pecocke tliere, 

" The lord of love that mighty prince yviis, 

He is received here and every where : 

Now Jubilate smg: ” — "What raeanei^l^i^Wk?^” 

Said than the linet ; " welcome lorcfoi blisses” 
Out sterte the owle with “ Benedicite^* 

" What meaneth all this mery fare ?” (quod lie.) 

" Laudato,** sang the larke with voice ful shril, 
And eke the kight " O admirahile. 

This quere wil thorow mine ears pers and thril, 
But what, welcome this May season, ”( quod he) 

" And honour to the lord of love mote be, 

That hath this feste so solempne and so hie,” 

“ Amen^* said al, and so said eke the pie. 

And forth the cockow gan precede anon. 

With " Benedieius** thanking God in hast, 

That in this May would visits them echon. 

And gladden them all while the feast shaUast, 
And tlierewithal a laughter out he brast, 

I thanke it God that I should end the song, 

And all the service which hath ben so long.” 

Thus sang they all the service of the feste, * 

And that was done right erly to my dome, 

And forth goth all the couit both most and leste. 
To fetch the floures fresh, and braunch and hlome, 
And namely hauthorn brought both page and grome 
With fresh garlants party blew and w'hite, 

And than I'cjoysen in their great delite. 

Eke ech at other threw the floures hz'ight. 

The priinerose, the violets, and the gold. 

So than as I beheld the royall sight. 

My lady gan me sodenly behold, 

And with a trewe love plited many a fold, 

She smote me through the very heart as blive. 
And Venus yet I thanke I am alive. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF PITIE. 


HOW PITIE IS DEAD AND BURIED IN A GENTLE IIERTE 


V. 1—98 


PiTiB that I have sought so yore agon 
With herte sore, and full of besie paine, 

That in this worlde was never wight so wo 
Without deathe, and if I shall not faine, 

My purpose was to Pitie to complaine 

Upon the cruelty and tyranny 

Of Love, that for iny trouth doth me dye. 

And that I by length of certaine yeares 
Had ever in one sought a time to speke. 

To Pitie ran I, all bespreint with teares, 

To prayen her on Cruelty me awreke ; 

But or I might with any word out breake, 

Or tell her any of my paines smerte, 

I found her dead and buried in an herte. 

Adowne I fell, whan I saw the herse, 

Dead as a stone, while that swoone me last, 
But up I rose with colour full diverse. 

And pitously on her mine eyen I cast, 

And nearer the corse I gan preasen fast. 

And for the soule I shope me for to pray, 

I was but lorne, there was no more to say. 

Thus am I slaine, sith that Pitie is dead, 

Alas, the day that ever it should fall ! 

What maner man dare now hold up his head ? 
To whom shall now any sorrowful herte call ? 
Now Cruelty hath cast to slee us all 
In idle hope, folke rechelesse of paine, 

Sith she is dead, to whom shall we complaine ? 

But yet encreaseth me this wonder new, 

That no wight wote that she is dead but I, 

So many men as in her time her knew, 

And yet she deyde so suddainly, 

For I have sought her ever full busily, 

Sith I had first wit or mind, 

But she was dead, ere I could her find. 

About her herse there stooden lustily 
Withouten any mo, as thoughte me, 

Bounty, perfitely well armed and richely, 

And fresh Beaute, Lust, and Jolite, 
Assured-manner, Youth, and Honeste, 
Wisedome, Estate, Drede, and Goveroaunce, 
Confedred both by bond and alliaunce. 

A complaint had I written in my honde. 

To have put to Pitie, as a bill, 

But I there all this company fonde, 

That rather would all my cause spill. 

Than do me helpe : I hold my plaint still 
For to those folke withouten fade, 

Without Pitie there may no hill avail 


Than leave all vertues, save only Pitie, 

Keping the corse, as ye have heard mo saiiie, 
Confedred by hoinle until Crueltie, 

And he assented whan I shall be slaine ; 

And I have put my complainte up againe, 

For to my foes my bill I dare not she we 
The effect, which saith thus in wordes fewe. 

“ Humblest of horte, highest of reverence, 
Benigne fioure, croune of vertues all. 

She ween unto your royall excellence 
Your servaunt, if I durst me so call, 

His mortall harme in which he is yfall, 

And nought all only for his wofull fare, 

But for your renome, as he shall declare. 

" It standeth thus, that contraire Crueltie 
Allied is ayenst your regaltie 
Under colour of womanly beantie, 

(For men should not know her tyrannic) 

! With Bountie, Gentillesse, and Courtesie, 

And hath deprived you of your place, 

That is hie beautie, appertenaunt to your grace 

! Foi* Kindly, by your heritage right 
Ye be annexed ever unto Bountie, 

’ And vercly ye ought to doe your might 
To helpe Trouth in his adversitie ; 

Ye be also the croune of beautie, 

And certes, if ye want in these twaine 
The world is lore, thei'e is no more to saine. 

“ Eke what availcth manner and gentilesse 
Without you, benigne creatux’e ? 

Shall Crueltie be your governeresse ? 

Alas, what herte may it long endure ? 
Wherefore, but ye rather take cui'e 
To breake that perilous alliaunce, 

Ye sleen hem that been in your obeysaunce. 

" And further, if ye suffer this. 

Your renome is fordo in a throw, 

There shall no man wete what pitie is, 

Alas, that ever your renome is fall so low : 

Ye be also fro your heritage ythrow ; 

But Crueltie, that occupieth your place, 

And we dispaired that seeken your grace. 

Have mercy on me, thou Herenus, queene. 
That you have sought so tenderly and sore ; 
Let some streame of light on me be seene, 

That love and drede you ever longer the more ; 
For soothlj to saine, I beare so sore, 

And though I be not conning for to plaine. 

For Goddes love have mercy on my paine i 
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TJIE COJ^IPLAINT OF PIXIE. 


V. yy— UJJ 


My paiue is this, that nought so I desire, 
Tiiat have I not, me nothing like thereto 
And ever settetii Desire mine herto on fire. 
Eke on that other side where that I go, 

What maner thing that may enci’oase my wo. 
That have I ready unsought every whore, 

Ale lacketh but my death, and then my here. 

What nedeth to shew parccll of my i>aine 1 
Sith every wo, tiiat herte may bethinke, 

J suficr, and yet 1 dare not to }ou plaine. 

For well I wotc, though I wake or wiiike, 


Ye recke not whether I flete or sinke ; 

And nathelesse yet my trouth I shall susteine 
Unto my death, and that shall well be sene. 

“ This is to same, I will be yours ever. 
Though ye me slee by Crueltie your fo, 

Algate my spirit shall never discover 
Fro your service, fro any paine or wo. 

Sith ye be yet dead, alas, that it is so ! 

Thus for your death I maye wepe and plaine 
With herte sore, and full of busie paine." 

JCXPLTCIT. 


OF QUEEN ANNELIDA AND FALSE ARCITE. 


—83 


V. 1 

0 THOU tiers God of armies, Mars the rede. 

That in thy frosty coimtrey called Thrace, 

Within thy grisly temples lull of diede, 

Honoured art as patroiie of that place. 

With thee Bellona, Pallas full of grace, 

Be present, and my song continue and gie ! 

At my beginning thus to thee 1 crie. 

For it full dope is sonken in my minde 
With pitous herte, in English to ciidito 
This old stor;), in Latine which I tinde. 

Of queene Annelida and false Areite, 

That elcle, which all can trete and bite, 

(And it hath fieten many a noble stoxw,) 

Ilath nigh devoured out of our memory. 

“ Be favourable eke thou Polinmia, 

On l^ernaso that hath thy sisters glade, 

B\ Ehcon, not far from Casa, 

Singest with voice memorial in the shade, 

Linder the laiu’er, winch that may not fade. 

And do that I my ship to haven wiiine 1 
Fust follow I Stacc, and after him Cormne.” 

Jmnque domos patiias CuMcb pot.t at^peia genlh, 
Pr^Ua hiungeo i>iih€nulcm Thesea gu') m, 

plaUiiU') vusi3^ii,qiu ad ^idcra vulgi, ^c. 

Whan Theseus with w^arres long and great. 

The aspro folke of Cithe had overcome. 

The laurer crowned in his chaire gold beat. 

Home to his country houses is 3 come, 

I’or which the people hhbful all and some, 

So eriden, that to the stem s it went. 

And him to lionouren dnl all liir entent. 

Before this duke in sign of > 10101 '}', 

The trompes come, and in his baner large. 

The image of Mars, and in token of glory. 

Men might see of treasure many a charge, 

Alany a bright helm, and many a spere and targe, 
Alany a fresh knight, and many a blisful rout. 

On horse and on loot, in all the field about. 

Ipolita his wife, the hardy queene 
Of Cithia, that he conquered had. 

With Emily her young suster shene, 

Ffiire in a chaire of gold he wnth him lad, 


That all the ground about her chair she sprad 
W ith brightness of beauty in her face. 

Fulfilled of largesse and of grace. 

With his triumph and laurer crowned thus, 

In all the fioure of fortunes yeving, 

Let I this noble prince Theseus 
Tow’ard Athenes in liis way riding, 

And fonde I w'oll in shoi tly to bring 
The slye way of that I gaii to write, 

Of queene Annelida and false Aicite. 

Mars, that through his furious coui’se of ire, 

The old wrath of Juno to fulfill. 

Hath set the peoples hertes both on fire 
Of Thebes and Grece, and everich other to kill 
With, bloody spexes, rested never still, 

But throng now here, now there, among hem bothj 
That everich other slue, so were they wroth. 

For W'han Amphiox'ax and Tideus, 

Ipomedon and Partinope also 

Were dedde, and slain proud Campaneus, 

And wdiau the wretched Thebans brethren two 
Were slain, and king Adrastus home ygo, 

So desolate stood Thebes and so bare. 

That no wight could remedy his care. 

And w4iau the old Creon gan espy 

How that the blood royal was brought adewn. 

He held the eitee by his ty ramiy, 

And did the gentils of that regioun 
To been his friends, and dwell in the tcun. 

So what for love of him, and what for awe. 

The noble folke were to the towne ydrawe. 

Among all these, Annelida the queene 
Of Ermony was in that towne dwelling, 

That fah'er was than the Sonne sheene. 
Throughout the world so gan her name spring. 
That her to see had every wight liking, 

For as of trouth, is there none her liche 
Of all the women in this world riche. 

Yong w'as this queene, of twenty yere old. 

Of middle stature, and of soch faiimesse, 

Tliat Nature had a joy her to behold, 
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And for to speaken of her stedfastnesse. 

She passed hath Penelope and Lucresse, 

And shortly if she may ben compicdi ended, 

111 her might nothing been amended. 

This Theban knight eke sothe to sain. 

Was youg, therto withall a lusty knight, 

But he was double in love, and nothing plain, 
And subtill in that craft over any wight. 

And with his cunning wan this lady bright : 

For so ferforth he gan her trouth assure, 

That she him trusteth over any creature. 

What should I sain ? she loveth Arcite so 
That whan that he was absent any throw, 

Anone her thought her herte brast atwo, 

F or in her sight to her he bare him low, 

So that she wende have all his herte ykiiow. 

But he was false, it n’as but fayned chei’e. 

As nedeth not soche ci'afte men to lere. 

But nevertlielesse, full mikell bnsinesse 
Had he, er that he might his lady winne. 

And swore he would dien for distres&e. 

Or from his witte he said he would twiime : 

Alas, the while ! for it was routli and simie, 

That she upon his sorrowes would rue. 

But nothing thinketh the false as doth the true. 

Her fredome found Arcite in soch manere. 

That all was his that she hath, mooli or lite, 

Ne to no creature made she cheer, 

Further than it liked to Arcite, 

Tiiere was no lack with which he might her wite, 
She was so fei-fortli yeven him to please, 

That all that liked him did her ease. 

There n’as to her no maner letter sent, 

That touched love, from any maner wight. 

That she ne shewed him, or it was hreiit. 

So plain she was, and did her full might. 

That she n’ll hide nothing from her knight. 

Lest he of any untroiith her upbre;yde ; 

Without bode his herte she obeyd. 

And eke he made him jalous over her. 

That what that an> man had to her sayd. 

Anon he would praieii her to swere 

What was that word, or make him yvell apaid. 

Than -wende she out of her wit have braid. 

But all was hut sleight and flatterie. 

Without love he fained jelou&ie. 

And all this tooke she so debonairly, 

That all his will her thought it sldfful thing. 

And ever the leiiger she loved him tenderly. 

And did him honour as he were a king. 

Her herte was to him wedded with a ring. 

For so ferforth upon trouth is her entent, 

That where he goth her herte with him went. 

Whan she shal eat, on him is so her thought, 
That well unneth of meate toke she keepe. 

And whan she was to her rest brought. 

On him she thought alway till that she slepe, 
Whan he was absent, prively doth she wepe ; 
Thus liveth faire Annelida the queene. 

For false Arcite, that did her all this tene. 

This false Arcite, of his newfanglenesse, 

For slie to him so lowly was and trewe. 


Tooke lease deintee for her stedfastnesse. 

And saw another lady proude and newe, 

And right anon he clad him in her hevve, 

Wote I not whether in white, reed, or grene, 

And falsed faire Annelida the queene. 

But never thelesse, great wonder was it none 
Though he were false, for it is the kind of man, 
Sith Lamech w'as, that is so long agone, 

To be in love as false as ever he can. 

He was the first father that began 
To loven two, and was in bigamyo. 

And he found tents first, but if men lye. 

This false Arcite, somewhat must he faine. 

Whan he was false, to coveren his tratoiude, 
Right as an horse, that can both bite and plaine, 
For he bare her in lionde of treacherie, 

And swore he conde her doubleiiesse espye, 

And all was falsenesse that she to him incut ; 
Thus swore this thefc, and foith his way he went 

Alas, what herte might endure it, 

For routhe or wo, her sorrow for to tell 2 
Or what man hath the cunning or the wit, 

Or what man might within the chambre dwell, 

If I to him rehersen shall the Hell 
That sufifreth fayro Annelida the queene, 

For false Arcite, that did her all this teuo ? 

She wex^eth, wailetli, and swonneth pitously, 

To gi’ound deed she falleth as a stone 
Crampisheth her limmes crokedly. 

She speketh as her witte were all agone. 

Other colour than ashen hath she none, 

Ne none other word speketh she much or Ute, 
But ‘‘ Mercy, cruell herte, mine Arcite." 

And thus enduretli, til that she was so mate 
That she ne hath foot, on winch she may sustene 
But forth languishing ever in this estate, 

Of which Arcite hath neyther routhe ne tene. 

His herte was els where iiewe and grene, 

That on her wo, ne deineth him not to think. 
Him recketh never whether she flete or sinke. 

I This newe lady holdeth him so narowe, 

I Uxi by the bridel, at the staves end, 

That every word he dred it as an arowe. 

Her daunger made him both howe and bend, 
And as her luste, made him turne or wend, 

For she ne graunted him in her living. 

No grace, why that he hath to sing. 

But di'ove him forth, unneth list her knovr 
That he was servannt unto her ladyship, 

But lest he were proude, she lielde him lowo. 
Thus serveth he, without rneate or sip, 

She sent him now to land, and now to ship, 

And for she yave him daunger all his fill, 
Therforo she had him at lier owuie will. 

Ensainple of this, ye thrifty women all, 

Take hedo of Annelida and false Arcite, 

That for her list him her dere herte call, 

And was so meke, therefore he loved her lite. 
The kinde of mannes herte is to delite 
On thing that straunge is, al so God me save, 
For what they may not get, tliat wold they have. 
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Now tui'iie we to Annelida ayen, 

That pineth day by day m Lingui&liing, 

But whan she saw that her ne gate no geyn, 
Upon a day full sorrowfully wepymg. 

She cast her for to make a complaining, 

And \\ith her owne hand she ganit write, 
And sent it to her Theban knight Arcite, 


THE COMPLAINT OF AN2^L]DA TO 
FALSE ARCITE. 

" So thirled with the point of remerahraunee, 
Theswerdo of sorowe, whette with false pleasaunce, 
Mine lierte bare of blisse, and black of hew 
Tliat turned is to quaking all my daunce, 

My sewerty is a waped couiitenaunce. 

Sens it avayleth nought to ben trew : 

For wlio so trew is, it shall her rew, 

That servetli love, and doth her observaunce 
* A I way to one, and chaungetli for no new, 

“ I wote my selfe as well as any wlglit, 

For I loved one, with all mine herte and might 
jvloro than my self an hundred thousand sith, 

And called him ray hertes life, my knight. 

And was all his, as ferre as it was right, 

And whan that he was glad, than was I blithe, 
And his disease was my death as swithe, 

And he ayen, his trouth hath me plight, 

For evermore hys lady me to kithe. 

Now is he false alas, and causeles, 

And of my wo he is so routliles, 

That with a worde him list not ones daine, 

To bring ayen my sorowfull herte in pees, 

For he is caught up in another lees ; 

Right as him list, he laughetli at my paine, 

And I ne can mine herte not restraine 
For to love him yet alway nevertheles, 

And of all this I n’ot to whom to plaine. 

I And should I plaine, alas, the hard stoundc, 
Unto my foe, that yave mine herte a woundo, 

And yet dcsireth that mine harme be more, 

Now ceitcs farther woll I never found. 

None other helpe, my sores for to sound, 

My dosteiiy hath shaped so lull yore, 

' I woll none other medicine ne lore, 
j I %voli ben aj o there I was ones bound, 

' That I have said, be said for evermore, 

! Alas, where is become your gentilnesse. 

Your words full of pleasaunce and Immblenessc, 
Your observaunce in so lowe manere, 

Your away ting, and your besinesse. 

On me that ye called your maistresse. 

Your soverainc lady in this worlde here ? 

Alas, is there neither worde ne chere, 

Ye vouchsafe upon mine hevinesse ? 

, Alas, jour love, 1 buy it all to dei*e. 

" Now cert os swete, though that ye 
Thus causelesse the cause bo, 

Of ray deedly adversite, 

Your manly reason ought it to respite, 

To slee your frende, and namely me, 

That never yet in no degre 

Offended you, as wisely he 

That all wote, of wo my soule quite. 


« But for I was so playne, Arcite, 

In all my workes much and lite, 

And was so besie you to delite, 

Myne honour save, meke, kinde, and fre, 
Therefore ye put in me this wite : 

Alas, ye retehe not a mite, 

Though that the swerde of sorow bite 
My wofull herte, through your cruelty, 

« My sweet foe, why do ye so for shame, 

And tliiiike ye that furthered be your name. 

To love a newe, and ben untrew aye, 

And put you in slander now and blame, 

And do to me adversitie and grame, 

That love you most, God thou wost, alwaye ? 

Yet turne ayen, and yet be playne some daye, 
And than shall this that now is mis, ben game. 
And all foryeve, while I ly ve may. 

Lo, herte myne, al this is for to saine, 

As whether shall I pray or els plaine, 

Which is the way to done you to be trewe ^ 

For either mote I have you in my chain e, 

Or with the detli ye mote depart us tv arae. 
There bethe none other meane wayes new, 

For God so wisely on my soule rewe, 

As verily ye slaine me with the paine, 

That mowe ye see unfained on mine hewe. 

« For thus ferforth have I my deth sought. 

My selfe I murder with my privie thought, 

For sorow and routli of your unkindnesse, 

I wepe, I waile, I fast, all helpeth naught, 

I voide joy that is to speake of aught, 

I voide company, I file gladnesse ; 

Who may avaunt her better of hevinesse, 

Than I ! and to this plite have ye me brought, 
Without gilte, me needeth no witnesse. 

"And should I pray, and weiven womaiihede, 
Nay rather death, than do so foule a dede, 

And aske mercy and giltlesse, what nede ? 

And if I plaine what life I lede. 

You reckctli not, that know I out of drede. 

And if I unto you mine othes hede 

For mine excuse, a scorne shall be my mede, 

Your chere floureth, but it woll not sede, 

Full long agon I might have taken hede. 

*'‘For though I had you to morow agayae, 

I might as well hold Aprill from raine, 

As holde you to maken stedfast. 

Almighty God, of trouth the soverain, 

Whei'o is that trouth of man, who hath it slayn I 
She that hem loveth, shall hem find as fast, 

As in a tempest is a rotten mast ; 

Is that a tame beest, that is aye fayne 
To renne away, whan he is lest agast 2 

" Now mercy sweeto, if I missay, 

Have I aught said out of the way, 

I n’ot, my witte is all away, 

I fare as doth the songe of chantepletire, 

For now I plaine, and now I play, 

I am so mased that I dey, 

Arcite hath borne away the key 

Of all my world, and my good aventure. 

" For in tliis world there is no creature, 

Walking in more discomfiture, 

Than I, ne more sorowe endure. 
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F or if I sleepe a furloiige way or tway, 

1 ban tbinketh me that your figure 
Before me stant clad in asurc, 

Cfte to profre a newe as&ure, 

For to ben trewe, and mercy me to pray. 

The long night, this wonder sight j drie, 

That on the day for such affray I die. 

And of all this right naught ywis ye retclie, 

Ne nevermore mine eyen two ben drye. 

And to your routh, and to your trouth I crie ; 
But well away, to ferre been they to fetch I 
Thus holdeth me my desteny a wretch. 

But me to rede out of this drede or gie, 

Ne may my wit (so weake is it) not stretch. 

Than end I thus, sith I may do no more, 

I yeve it up for now and evermore, 


For I shall never efte putten in balaunee 
My sikernesse, no lerne of love the loi'e. 

But as the swan, I have herde say full yore, 
Ayenst his detli woll sing in ins penaunca, 

So sing I here the destinie and chauncc. 

How that Arcite, Annelida so sore 

Hath thrilled with the point of remembraunce.’^^ 

Whan that Annelida this wofull quecne, 

Hath of her hand written in this wise, 

With face deed, betwixt pale and greene, 

She fell a swoune, and sithe she gan to rise, 
And unto Mars avoweth sacrifise 
Within the temple, with a sorowful chere. 

That shapen was, as ye may plainly here. 

BXPLrcrx. 
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Tiia l}fo so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Tli’assay so hard, so sharpe the conquering. 
The dreadful joy alviay that flit so yerne, 

All this mean 1 by Love, that my feeling 
Astonieth with his wonderful werkyng, 

So sore ywis, that whan I on him think, 
Naught wete 1 wel, whether I flete or sink. 

For all be that I know not Love in dedo, 

Ne wot how that he quiteth folke hir hire, 
Yet happeth me full oft in bookes rede 
Of his myracles, and of his cruell ire, 

There rede I well, he woll be lorde and sire : 
I dare not say bis strokes be sore, 

But God save such a lorde, I can no more. 

Of usage, what for lust and what for lore. 

On bookes rede I of, as I j ou told, 

Bnt wherfore speake I all this 2 naught yore 
Agon, it happed me to behold 
Upon a booke ^\as written with letter •> old, 
And thereupon a certain thing to lerne, 

The long day full fast I i’adde and } erne. 

For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this new corne fro yere to yere, 

! And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 

I Cometh all this new science that men lore, 

I But now to pui'pose, as of this mattere, 

To rede forth it gan me so delite. 

That all that day me thought it but a lite. 

This booke of which I make mencion. 
Entitled was right thus, as I shall tell, 

Tullius of the dreame of Scipiou : 

Chapiters seven it had, of Heaven and Hell, 
And Earth, and soules that therein dwell. 

Of which as shortly as I can it treate, 

Of his sentence I woll you same the grcate. 


First telleth it, whan Scipion was come 
In Affricke, how he meteth Massinisse, 

That him for joy, in armes hath ynome, 

Than telleth he hir speach and all the blisse, 
That was betwixt hem til the day gan misse, 
And how his auncester Affrikan so dere, 

Gan in his slope that night til him appere. 

Than telleth it, that from a sterrie place, 

How Affrilcan hath him Cartage shewed, 

And warned him before of all his grace. 

And said him, what man lered eyther lewde, 
That loveth common prufite well ithewdo, 

He should into a blissfull place wend, 

There as the joy is without any end. 

Than asked lie, if folke that here been dede 
Have life, and dwelling in another place 2 
And Affrikan said Ye, without any drede, 
And how our present lives space 
Ment but a maner death, what way we trace. 
And rightfull folke, shull gon after they die 
To Heaven, and shewed him the Galaxie, 

Than shewed he him the little earth that here is 
To regard of the Heavens quantite, 

And after shewed he hym the nine speris, 

And after that the melodic heard he, 

That commeth of thilke spares thrise three. 

That Welles of rausicke been and melodie 
In this world here, and cause of armonie. 

Than said he him, sens Earth was so lite, 

And full of tourment, and of harde grace, 

That he ne should him in this world dehte : 
Than told he him, in cei’taiii yerea space. 

That every sterre should come into his place, 
There it was first, and all should out of mind. 
That in this world is done of all mankind. 
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Than prayed him Scipion, to tell him all 
The way to come into that Heaven blisse, 

And he said : “ First know thy selfe immortall, 
And loke aie besely that thou werche and wisse 
To common profile, and thou shalt not misse 
To come swiftly unto that place dere, 

That full of blisse is, and of soules clere. 

“ And breakers of the law, soth to same, 

And likerous folkc, after that they been dede, 
Shall whirle about the world alway in paine 
Till many a world be passed out of drede. 

And than, foi-yeven all hir wicked dede, 

Than shullen they come to that hlisfull place, 

To wdiich to Cornell, God send thee grace.” 

The day gan fallen, and the darke night 
That reveth beastes from hir busincsse, 

B era ft me my booke for lacke of light, 

And to my bedde I gan me for to dresse, 

Fulfilled of thought and besie heavincsse. 

For both I had thyng, which that I n’old, 

And eke I ue had that thing that I wold. 

But finally my spirite at last, 

Forweary of my labour ail that day, 

Tooke rest, that made me to siepe fast, 

And in my slcepc I mette, as that I say, 

How Affrikan, right in the selfe aray 
That Scipion him saw, before that tide. 

Was come, and stode right at my beds side 

The wearie hunter sleeping in his bedde. 

The wood aycn his mind goetli anone. 

The judge dremeth how his plees be spedde, 

The carter dremeth how his cartes gone, 

The rich of gold, the knight fights with his fone, 
The sieke mette he drinketh of the tonne. 

The lover mette he hath his lady wonne. 

Can I not saine, if that the cause were 
For I had radde of Affrikan beforne, 

That made mo to mete that he stood there, 

But thus said he ; “ Thou hast thee so well borne 
In looking of mine old booke all to tome, 

Of which Macrobie rauglit not a lite, 

That some dele of thy labour would I quite.” 

Citherea, thou blisful lady swete. 

That with thy fire broiid dauntest whan thee lest, 
That madest me this sweven for to mete. 

Be thou my helpe in this, for thou maist best. 

As wisely as I seigh the north northwest. 

Whan I began my sweven for to write, 

So yeve me might to rime it and endito. 

This foresaid Affrikan me hent anone. 

And forthwith him to a gate brought. 

Right of a parke, walled with grene stone, 

And over the gate, with letters lai'ge ywi*ought, 
There were verse ywritten as me thought 
On either halfe, of full great difference. 

Of vhich I shall you say the plague sentence : 

« Through me men gon info the blisful place 
Of hertos lieale and dedly woundos cure. 

Through me men gon into the well of grace. 
There grene and lusty May shall ever endure. 
This is the way to all good aventure, 

Be glad thou leader, and thvgai'ow offcast, 

All open am I, passe in and spede tliee fast.” 


"Through me men gon” (than spake the other si* 
“ Unto the mortall strokes of the speare, 

Of which Disdatne and Danger is the gide ; 
There never tree shall fruit ne leaves heare. 
This streme you ledeth to the sorowM were, 
There as the fish in pryson is all dry, 

The eschewing is onely the remedy.” 

These verses of gold and asuve ywritten weare. 
Of which I gan astonied to behold, 

For with that one encreased all my feare, 

And with that other gan my herte to holdo, 
That one me hette, that other did me colde, 

No wit had I for errour for to chese, 

To enter or fiie, or me to save or lese. 

Right as betwene adamants two, 

Of even weight, a peece of yron set 
Ne hath no might to move ne to ne fro, 
i For what that one may hale that other let, 

So fared I, that I n’ist where me was het 
To entre or leave, till Affrikan my gide, 

Me hent and shove in at the gates wide. 

And said, " It standetli written in thy face. 
Thine errour, though thou tell it not me. 

But dread thee not to come into this place, 

For this writing is nothing meant by thee, 

Ne by none, but he Love’s ser vaunt bee, 

For thou of love hast lost thy tast of gesse, 

As sicke men hath, of swete and bitternesse. 

" But natheles, although thou be dull. 

That thou canst not doe, yet mayst thou see, 
For many a man that may not stand a pull, 
Yet liketh it him at the wrestlyng for to be, 
And demeth yet, whether he doe bet, or he, 
And if thou liaddest connyng for t’eudite, 
t shall thee shew matter of to write.” 

And with that my hand in his he toke anon. 

Of which I comfort caught, and went in fast. 
But Lord so I was glad, and well begon, 

For over all, where I mine eyen cast, 

Were trees clad with leaves, that aie shal last 
Eche in his kind, with colour fresh and grene, 
As emeran.de, that joy it was to sene. 

The bilder oke, and eke the hardy asshe, 

The piller elme, the coffre unto caraine, 

The boxe pipe tx'ee, holme to whippes lasshe, 
The sailing firre, the cipres death to plaine, 
The shooter ewe, the aspe for shaftes plaine, 
The olive of peace, and eke the dronken vine, 
The victor palme, the laurer too divine. 

A gardein saw I full of blosomed bowis, 

Upon a river in a grene mede, 

Th^re as sweetnesse evermore inough is, 

With flouies white, blewe, yelowe, and rede, 
And cold welle streames, nkhing dede, 

That swonimen full of smale fishes light, 

With finnes rede, and scales silver bright. 

On every bough the birdes heard I sing, 

With voice of angell in hir armonie, 

That busied liem hir birdes forth to bring, 

The little pretty conies to hir play gan Me, 

And further all about I gan espie 

The dredeful roe, the buck, tlie hart, and hin^ 

Squirrels, and beastes small of gentle kind. 
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Of instruments of strin'^es in accord© 

Heard I so play a ravishing swetnesse. 

That God, that maker is of all and Lorde, 

Ne heard never better, as I gesse, 

Therewith a -wind, unneth it might be lease, 

Made in the leaves grene a noise soft 
Accordant to the foules song on loft. 

The airc of the place so attcmpre was, 

That never was ther grevanco of hot ne cold. 
There was eke every ho^some spice and gras, 

Ne no man may there waxe sicke ne old. 

Yet was there more joy o thousand fold, 

Than I can tell or ever could or might, 

There is ever clere day, and never night. 

Under a tree beside a well I sey 

Cupide, our lorde, his arrowes forge and file. 

And at his feete his bowe already lay, 

And well his doughter tempred all the while 
The heddes in the well, with her wile 
She couched hem after, as they should serve 
Some to alee, and some to wound and carve. 

Tho was I ware of Pleasaunce anon right, 

And of Array, Lust, Beauty, and Ciirtesie, 

And of the Craft, that can and hath the might 
To don by force a wight to don folie : 

Disfigured was she, 1 will not lie, 

And by himselfe, under an oke I gesse, 

Sawe I Delite, that stood with Gentlenesse. 

Than saw I Beauty, with a nice attire. 

And Youth, full of game and jolitee, 
Foole-hardinesse, Flatterie, and Desire, 
Messagerie, Mede, and other three, 

Hir names shall not here be told for me ; 

And upon pillei’s great of jasper long, 

I sawe a temple of brasse yfounded strong. 

And about the temple daunced alway 
Women inow, of which some there were 
Faire of hemself, and some of hem were gay. 

In kirtils all disheveled went they there, 

That was iheir office ever, fro yere to yere j 
And on the temple, saw I white and faire, 

Of doves sitting many a thousand paire. 

And before the temple doore full soberly, 

Dame Peace sat, a curtaine in her honde, 

And her beside wonder discretly, 

Dame Pacience, sitting there I fonde, 

With face pale, upon an hill of sonde, 

And alther next, witliin and without, 

Behest and Arte, and of her folke a rout. 

Within the temple, of sighes hote as fire, 

I heard a swough that gan about ren, 

Which sighes were engendred with desire. 

That made every herte for to bren 
Of newc flambe, and well espied I then. 

That all the cause of sorowes that they drie 
Come of the bitter goddess Jalousie. 

The god Priapus saw I as I went 
Within the temple, in soverain place stond, 

Tn such array, as whan the asse him shent 
With crie by night, and with sceptre in honde ; 
> Full busilie men gan assay and fonde, 

I Upon his hedde to set of sondrie hewe, 

' Gaxlandes full of freshe floures newe. 


And in a privie corner, in disport 
Found I Venus, and In r porter Richesse, 

That was full noble and Iiautein of her port , 
Darke was that place, but after Hghtnesso 
I sawe a lite, unnethes it might be lesse. 

And on a bed of golde sbo lay to rest. 

Till that the hote Sonne gan to ’Acst. 

Her giltc hceres with a gold threde 
Ybound were, untressed as she lay, 

And naked from the brest unto tlie liede, 

Men might her see, and sothly for to sale, 

The lemnaunt, covered veil to ray paie, 

Right with a httle kerchefe of Valence, 

There was no tliieker clothe of defence. 

The place gave a thousand savours soote, 

And Bacchus god of nine sate her beside. 

And Ceres next, that doeth of hunger boot©. 
And as I said, amiddes lay Cupide, 

To whom on knees, the jonge iolkes cride, 

To be their helpe, but thus I let her he, 

And farther in her temple I gan espie. 

That in dispite of Diane the chaste, 

Full many a bowe ybroke hing on the wall. 

Of maidens, such a« gone hir times waste 
In her service : and painted over all, 

Of many a storie, of which I touch shall 
A fewe, as of Cahxte, and Athalant, 

And many a maid, of winch the name T want. 

Semyramus, Candace, and Hercules, 

Biblis, Dido, Tisbe, and Firamus, 

Tristram, Isoude, Pariis, and Achilles, 
Helaine, Cleopatre, and Troilus, 

Sylla, and eke the mother of Romulus, 

All these were payntod on that other side, 

And all hir love, and in what plite they dide. 

Whan I was commen ayen into the place 
That I of spake, that was so soote and grene, 
Forth walked I tho, my selven to solace, 

Tho was I ware, where there sate a queue, 
That as of light the somraer Simne shene 
Passeth the sterre, right so over mesure, 

She famer w’as than any creature. 

And in a lauiide, upon an hill of floures, 

Was set this noble goddesse Nature, 

Of branches were her lialles and her boures 
Ywu'ought, after her eiaft and her mosure, 

Ne there n’as foul that cometh of engendrure, 
That there ne were prest in her presence, 

To take hir dome and yeve liir audience. 

For this was on sainct Valer^tines day, 

Whan every foule cometh to chese hir make. 
Of every kind that men thinke may, 

And that so huge a noise gan they make, 

That earth, sea, and free, and every lake, 

So full was, that unneth there was space 
For me to stand, so full was all the place. 

And right as Alain, in the Plaint of Kinde, 
Devisetli Nature of such araie and face, 
lu suehe aray men might her there finde. 
This noble empresse full of all gi’ace, 

Bad every foule take hir owne place, 

As they were wont alway, fro yere to yere. 

On sainct Valentines Jay, standeii there r 
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That is to say, the foules of ravine 
Wei'e highest set, and than the foules smale. 
That eaten as that nature would encline, 

As worme or thing, of which I tell no tale, 

But water foule sut lowest in the dale. 

And foules that liveth by seed sat on the grene, 
And that so many, that wonder was to sene. 

There might men the royall egle find. 

That with his sharpe looke persoth the Son, 

And other ogles of a lower kind. 

Of which that clerkes well devisen con ; 

There was the tyrant with his fethcrs don, 

And grene, I mean the goshauko that dotli pine 
To birdes, for his outragious iMvine. 

The gentle faucon. that with his fete distreineth 
The kings hand, iho hardy sperhauke oko, 

The quailcs foe, the nierhon that peineth 
Himself full oft the larke for to seko, 

There \vas the dove, with her eycn meke. 

The ielons swan, a\ exist his doth that singeth, 
The onl eke, that of detli the bode hringeth. 

The crane, the geaniit, witli his troinpes soune, 
The thief che chough, and the chattring pie. 

The scorning jayo, the clcs foe the heroune. 

The false lapwing, full of trecherio, 

The stare, that the couns,iilo can bewrie. 

The tame ruddocke, and the coward kite, 

The cocke, that horiloge is of tborpes lite. 

The sparowe Venus’ son, and the nightingale 
That elepoth forth the fresh leaves new. 

The swalowe, ninrdror of the bees smale 
That maken honte of floures feesh of hew. 

The wedded turtoll, with his hertc true. 

The pccoeke, with his angel fethers bright. 

The fesaunt, scorner of the cocke hy night. 

The waker gose, the cuckowe over unkind. 

The popmgey, full of delicasy, 

The drake^ stroicr of his owiio kind, 

The storke, W’reker of aduoutry, 

The bote cormer’aunt, ful of glotony. 

The ravin and the crowe, %vii[:h her voice of care. 
The throstcll olde, and the frostie feldefaro. 

What should I say 1 of foules of every kind, 
That in this world have fethers and stature, 

Men might in that place assembled find, 

Before that noble goddess of Nature, 

And eche of them did his bnsic cure, 

Beiiignely to chose, or for to take 
a3j her accordc, his formell oi his make. 

But to the point : Nature held on her hond, 

A formell egle, of shape the gontillest, 

That over she among her workes fond. 

The most benigne, and eke tlic goodliest. 

In her was evei’y vortue, at his i*est 
So farfortli, that Nature her selfe had blisse, 

To looke on hex*, and oft her beeke to kisse. 

Nature, the vicar of the almightie Lord, 

'Unit liote, colde, he vie, light, moist, and drie. 
Hath knit, by even number of accord. 

In easie voice, began to speako and say, 

‘‘ Fouks, take heed of my sentence I pray, 

And for your own ease, in furdring of your need, 
As fast as I may speak, I will me speed. 


« Ye knowe wel, how' on Saint Valentines day, 
By my statute, and thiough my governance. 

Ye do chese your makes, and after fiie away 
With hem, as I pricke you with pleasaunce. 

But nathelesse, as by rightfull ordinaunce. 

May I not let, for all this world to win. 

But he that most worthiest is shall begin. 

The tercell egle, as ye know full weie, 

The foule royall, above you all in degre. 

The wise and worthie, the secret true as stele. 
The which I have formed, as ye may see, 

In every parte as it best liketli mee, 

It nedeth not his shape you to devise, 

He shall first chese, and speken in his gise, 

« And after him, by order shall ye chese, 

After your kind, evericlie as you lil^eth. 

And as your hap is, shall ye win or lose, 

But which of you that love most entriketh, 

God sende him her that sorest for him siketli 
And therewithal!, the tercell gan she call. 

And said, “ My sonne, the choise is to thee fall. 

« But nathelesse, in this condieion 
Must be the choice of everiche that is here, 
That she agree to his election. 

Who so he be, that should been her fere. 

This is our usage alway, fro yere to yere, 

And who so may at this time have his grace, 

In blisfull time he came into this place/’ 

With hed encHned, and with ful humble eliere, 
This roial tercell spake, and taried nought, 

Unto my soveraiue lady, and not my fere, 

I chose and chese, with will, herte, and thought, 
The formell on your hand, so wel ywrought, 
Whose I am all, and ever will her serve, 

Doe what her luste, to doe me live or sterve. 

« Besechyng her of mercy, and of grace, 

As she that is my ladie soveraine, 

Or let me die here present in this place. 

For certes long may I not live in paine. 

For in my herte is corven every vaine, 

Having regard onely to my trouth, 

My dere herte, have on my wo some routh. 

“ And if I be found to her untrue, 

Bisobeisaunt, or wilfull negligent, 

Avauntour, or in processe love a newe, 

I pray to you this be my judgement, 

That with these foules 1 be all to rent, 

That like day that she me ever find 
To her untrue, or in my gilte unkind. 

“ And sith that none loveth her so well as I, 
Although she never of love me hehet, 

Than ought she he mine through her mercy, 

For other bondc can I none on her knet : 

For wele nor wo never shall I let 
To serve her, how farre so that she wende. 

Say what you list, my tale is at an ende.” 

Eight as the fresh redde rose newe 
Against the sommer Suune coloured is, 

Eight so for shame all waxen gan the hewe 
Of this formell, whan she heard all this, 

Neither she answerde well, ne said amis, 

So sore abashed was she, till that Nature 
Said, “Doughter drede jou not, I you assurer” 
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Anotiier tercell egle spake anon, 

Of lower kind, and said, That skould not be, 

I love ber better than ye doe, by saint John, 

Or at the least, I love her as well as ye, 

And lenger have served her in my degree. 

And if she should have loved for long loving. 

To me alone had he the guerdoning. 

I dare eke say, if she me finde false. 

Unkind j angler, or rebell in any wise. 

Or jelous, doe me hang hy the halse. 

And but I heare me in her servise 
As well as my wit can me suffise, 

Fro point to point, her honour for to save. 

Take she my life, and all the good I have.” 

The third tercell egle answerde tho, 

“ Now sirs, ye see the little leaser here, 

For every foule crieth out to he ago 
Forth with his make, or with his lady dere s 
And eke Nature her self ne will not here 
For tai'ying her, not half that I would sey. 

And hut I speake, I must for sorrow dey. 

Of long service avaunt I me nothing, 

But as possible is me to die to day 
For wo, as he that hath be languishing 
This twenty winter, and wel it happen may, 

A man may serve better, and more to pay. 

In half a year, although it were no more. 

Than some man doth that hath served full yore. 

** I ne say not this by me, for I ne can 
Do no service that may my lady please, 

But I dare say I am her trewest man. 

As to my dome, and fainest wolde her please ; 

At short wordes, till that death me cease, 

I will he hers, whether I wake or winke, 

And trewe in all that liertc may hethinke.” 

Of al my life, sith that day I was home, 

So gentle plee in love or other thing, 

Ne herde never no man me heforne, 

Who so that had leiser and conning 

For to rehearse their chere, and their speaking; 

And from the morrow gaii this spech last. 

Till downward went the Sunne wonder fast. 

The noyse of foules for to be deliverd. 

So loude rang, “ Have don and let us wend,” 
That well we end I, the wood had al to shiverd : 

“ Come off,” they cryd. alas, ye will us shend. 
Whan shal your cursed plcding have an end? 
How should a judge either party leve. 

For ye or nay, without any preve?” 

The geos, the duck, and the cuckowe also, 

So cried Keke, keke, Cuckow,Q,ueke, queke,hie,” 
Through mine eares the noise went tho. 

TTie goos said than Al this n’is worth a flic. 

But I can shape hereof a remedie, 

And will say my verdite, faire and swithc, 

For water loule, whoso be wroth or blithe.” 

And I for worm, foule,” said the foie cuckow, 

** For I will of mine own authorite, 

For common spede, take on me the charge now. 
For to deliver us it is great charite.” 

Ye may abide a while, yet perde.” 

(Q,uod the turtei) “ if it be your will, 

A wight may speak, it were as good be still 
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I am a sede foule, one the unwoi*thiest. 

That wote I well, and leest of conning, 

But better is that a wights tonge rest, 

Than entremete him of such doing 
Of which he neither rede can nor sing, 

And who so it doth, full foule himself acloyeth, 
For office uncommitted oft annoyeth.” 

Nature, which that alway had an eare 
To murmure of the lewdenesse behind, 

With faeond voice said, Hold your tongues there 
And I shall soone, I hope, a counsaiie hnd. 

You for to deliver, and fro this noyse unbind : 

I charge of every flock ye shall one call, 

To say the verdite of you foules all.” 

Assented were to this conclusion, 

The hirdes all : and foules of ravine 
Have chosen hist by plaine election, 

; The tercelet of the faucoii to define 
Ail hir sentence, and as him lust to termine, 

And to Nature him they did present, 

And she aceepteth him with glad entent. 

The tercelet said than in this manere, 

Full hard it were to preve it by reason, 

Who loveth best this gentle formell here. 

For everich hath such replicatiouu, 

That by skils may none be brought adoun, 

I cannot see that arguments availe. 

Than seemeth it there must be battaile.” 

All ready” (quod these eagle tercels tho;) 

“ Nay sirs,” (quod he) “ if that I durst it say, 

Ye do me wrong, my tale is not ;ydo ; 

For sirs, taketh nat a greefe I pray, 

It may not be as ye would, in this way, 

Ours is the voice, that have tlie charge in hand,, 
And to the judges dome ye must stand. 

And, therefore, peace I say, as to my wit. 

Me would thinke, how that the worthiest 
Of knighthood, and longest had used it, 

Most of estate, of blood the gentillest. 

Were fitting for her, if that her lest, 

And of these three, she wote her selfe I trow 
Which that he be, for it is light to know.” 

The water foules have their heads laid 
Togider, and of short avisement, 

Whan everiche had this veiditc said, 

They said soothly all by one assent, 

How that the goos, with the faeond gent, 

That so desireth to pronounce our nede, 

Shal tel her tale, and praid to God her spede. 

And for these water foules tho began 
The goose to speake, and in her cak.eiing 
She said, “ Peace now, take keep every man. 
And herken nhich a reason I shall forth bringy 
My witte is sharpe, I love no tarrying, 

I say, I rede him, tho he were my bi’Other, 

But she wiU love him, let him love another.” 

‘‘ Lo, here a parfite reason of a goose” 

(Q,uod the sperhauke) never mote she the, 

Lo, such a thing it is to have a tongue lose : 
Now parde foole, yet were it better for the 
Have held thy peace than shewd thy nicete 
It lieth nat in his wit, nor in his will, 

But sooth is said, a foie cannot be still.” 
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The laughter arose of gentill foules all, 

And right anone tlie seed foules chosen had 
The turtle true, and gan her to hem call, 

And prayed her to say the sooth sad 
Of this matter, and asked what she x’ad ? 

And she answerd, that plainly her eutent 
She would shew^ and soothly what she ment. 

Nay, God forhede a lover should ehaungo,” 

The turtle said (and uex for shame all red) 
Though that his lady evermore he straunge, 

Yet let him serve her alway, till he be deed. 
Forsooth, I praise not the gooses reed. 

For tho she died, I would none other make, 

I will be hers, till that the death me take,” 

K 'W'ell ybonrded” (quod the duck) *<by my liat. 
That men should love alway causelessc. 

Who can a reason find, or wit in that I 
Dauncetli he merry that is mirthlessel 
Who should recke of that is retchlesse ? 

Ye queke yet,” quod the duek, full well and fair, 
There be mo sterres in the skie than a pair.” 

“ Now fie churle,” quod tho gentle tercelet, 

‘‘ Out of the dunghill came that word aright. 

Thou caiist not see which thing is w cll beset. 

Thou farest by love as owles do by light. 

The day hem blindeth, full well they see by night, 
Thy kind is of so low wretchedness. 

That what love is thou canst not see nor gess.” 

Tho gan the cuckow put him forth in preace. 

For foule that cateth worme, and said blive : 

So I,” quod he, “ may have my make in peace, 

I retch not how long that je strhe, 

Let ech of liem be soleine all hir live, 

This is my rode, sons they may nat accord, 

This short lesson ncedeth not I’ecord.” 

Ye, have the glutton filde his paunch 
Than are we well,” said the emerlon. 

Thou nmrdrer of the heysugge on the brannch 
That brought thee fortli, thou ruful glutton, 

Live thou solein, wormes corruption, 

For no force is of lack of thy nature. 

Go, leude be thou while the world may dnre.” 

“ Now peace,” quod Nature, ‘‘ I cominaunde here. 
For 1 have heard all your opinion. 

And in effect yet be w'e never the iiei’e, 

But finally, this is my conclusion, 

That she hex* selfe shall have her election 
Of whom her list, wdio so be wrotlie or blithe, 

Him that she chesotli, lie shall her have as swithe. 

“ For sith it may not here discussed be 
Who loveth her best, as said the tercelet. 

Than woll I done this favour to her, that she 
Shall have right him on whom her herte is set, 
And he her, tliat his herte hath on hex* knet ; 

This judge I Nature, for I may not lie 
To none estate, I have none other eye. 

‘"But as for connsaile for to chuse a make, 

If I were reason, than would I 
Connsaile you the royal tercell take. 

As said the tei'celet full skilfully. 

As for the gentillest and most worthy, I 
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Which I have wroght so wel to my plesaunce 
That to you it ought ben a suffisaunce. 

With dredeful voice that formel her answerd, 

« My rightful lady, goddess of Nature, 

Sooth is, that I am ever under your yerd, 

As is evericli other creature, 

And must he yours ivhile my life may dure, 

And therefore gi’aunt me my first boone, 

And mine entent you woll I say right soone. 

« I graunt it you,” quod she, and right anone 
This formel eagle spake in tliis degree : 

Almighty quene, unto this year be done 
I aske respite for to avisen race. 

And after that to have my choice all fi'ee, 

This all and some that I would speak and sey. 
Ye get no more, although you do me dey. 

« I woll not serven Venus ne Cupide, 

Forsooth as yet, by no maner way.” 

Now sens it may none othei’ ways betide 
(Quod Nature) here is no more to say. 

Than would I that these foules wei’e away, 

Ech with his make, for tarying lenger here,” 
And said hem thus, as ye shall after here. 

To you speke I, ye tercelets,” (quod Nature) 

" Beth of good hei'te, and servefch all tlmee, 

A yeai’e is not so long to endure. 

And ech of you paiiie him in his degree, 

For to do well, for God wote quit is she 
Fi'o you this yeai*, what after so befall, 

This entremes is dressed for you all.” 

And whan this werk brought was to an end, 

To every foule Nature yave his make, 

By even accord, and on hir way they wend. 

And Loi’d the blisse and joy that they make, 

For ech of hem gan other in his wings take, 

And with hir neckes ech gan other winde, 
Thanking alway the noble goddess of kinde. 

But first were chosen foules for to sing, 

As yere by yere was alway hir usaunce, 

To sing a x’oundel at hir departing, 

To do Nature honour and pleasaunce ; 

The note I ti'ow maked was in Fraunce, 

The words were such as ye may here find, 

Tho next verse, as I now have in mind. 

Q,ui bien ayme tard oublye 

Now welcome summer, with thy sunnes soft, 
That hast this winter w Gathers overshake, 

Saint Valentine, thou art full high on loft, 

Which drivest away the long nights blake ; 

Tims singeu smale foules for thy sake. 

Well have they cause for to gladen oft, 

Sens each of hem recovered hath his make, 

Full blisful may they sing whan they awake.” 

And with the shouting whan hir song w^as do, 
That the foules made at hir flight away, 

I woke, and other bookes took me to 
To rede upon and yet I rede alway, 

I hope ywis to rede so some day, 

That I shall mete something for to fare 
The bet, and thus to rede I nill not spar©, 
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In May, whan Flora the fresh lusty q^uene, 

The soile hath cladde in grene, red, and vvhiglit, 
And Phehus gan to shede his sti*emes sliene 
Amidde the Bulle, with all the heames bright, j 
And Lucifer to chace away the night, j 

Ayen the morow our orizont hath take. 

To bid all lovers out of hir slepe awake. 

And hertes heavy for to recorafort 
From drerihed of heavy night sorowe, 

Nature bad hem rise and hem disport 
Ayen the goodly ghid grey morowe, 

And Hope also, with saint Johan to horowe. 

Bad, in dispite of daunger and dispaire. 

For to take the Iiolsome lusty aire. 

And with a sigh, I gan for to abreide 
Out of my slumber, and sodainly up starte, 

As he (alas) that nigh for sorow deide, 

My sicknesse sate aye so nie my lierte ; 

But for to finde succour of my smart, 

Or at the least some release of my peine, 

That me so sore halte in every veine. 

I rose anone, and thought I woulde gone 
Into the woode, to heare the birdes sing. 

Whan that the misty vapour was agoiie, 

And cleare and faire was the morning, 

The dewe also like silver in shining 
B poll the leaves, as any baume swete, 

Till fiiy Titan with Ms persant hete 

Had dried up the lusty licour new 
Upon the Iierbes in the grene mede. 

And that the floures of many divers hew, 

Upon hir stalkes gon for to sprede, 

And for to splay out hir leves in brede 
Againe the Sunne, gold burned in his spere. 

That doune to hem cast his beames clere. 

And by a river forth I gan costay. 

Of water clere as birell or cristall. 

Till at the last, I found a little way 
Toward a parke, enclosed with a wall 
In compace rounde, and by a gate small 
Who so that would might freely gone 
Into this parke, walled with grene stoiRe. 

And in I went to heare the birdes song, 

Which on the braunches, both in plaine and vale. 
So loud sang that all the wood rong. 

Like as it should shiver in peeces smale 
And, as me thought, that the nightingale 
With so great might her voice gan out wrest. 
Bight as her herte for love would brest. 


The soile wus plaine, smotli, and wonder soft, 
All oversprad with tapettes that Nature 
Had made her selfe : covered eke aloft 
With bowes greene the tiouros for to cure, 
That in hir beauty they may long endure 
From all assaut of Phehus fervent fere, 

Which in his sphere so hote shone and clere. 

The aire attempre, and the smothe wind 
Of Zepherus, among the hlosomes white. 

So holsorae was, and so nourishing by Kind, 
That smale buddes and round blosomes lite 
III maner gan of hir brethe dclite, 

To yeve us hope there fruite shall take 
Ayenst autumne redy for to shake. 

I saw the Daphene closed under rinde, 
Greene laurer, and the holsome pine, 

The mirre also that wepeth ever of Linde, 

The cedres hie, upright as a line, 

The filbert eke, that lowe doth enclino 
Her bowes grene to the earth adoun, 

Unto her knight called Demophouu. 

There sawe I eke the freshe hauthorne 
In white motley, that so swote doth smell, 
Ashe, firre, and oke, with many a jong acorn, 
And many a tree mo than I can tell, 

And me beforne I sawe a little well, 

Tliat had his course, as I gan beholde, 

Under au hill, with quicke stremea colde. 

The gravel gold, the water pure as glasse, 
The bankes round the well environyng, 

And soft as velvet the yonge grasse 
That thereupon lustely came springyng, 

The snte of trees about compassyng, 

Hir shadow- cast, closing the well round, 

And all the herbes growing on the ground. 

The water holsome was, and so vertuous, 
Through might of herbes growing beside, 

Not like the welle where as Narcissus 
Yslaine was, through vengeaunce of Cupid e, 
Where so covertly he did hide 
The graine of death upon echo briiike, 

Tliat death mote folow who that ever drink© 

Ne like the pitte of the Pegace, 

Under Pexmaso, where poets slept, 

Noi' like the welle of pure chastite, 

Which that Diane with her nimphes kepi 
, Whan she naked into the water lepte, 

That slow© Acteon with her hondes ftsU 
Onely for he came so nigh the well, 
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But this Welle that I here of rehearse, 
So holsome was, that it would aswage 
Bollen hertes, and the veiiim pearce 
Of pensifehed with all the cruell rage. 
And evermore refresh the viage 
Of hem that were in any weriuesse 
Of great labour, or fallen in distresse. 


For one of the best therto of brede and length, 
So well ymade by good proporcion. 

If he had be in his deliver strength ; ^ 

But thought and sicknesse were occasion 
That he thus lay in lamentacion, 

Gruffe -on the ground, in place desolate. 

Sole by himselfe, awhaped and amate. 


And I that had through daunger and disdain 
So drye a thurst, thought I would assay 
To taste a draught of tliis welle or twain. 

My bitter languor if it might alay. 

And on the banke anoue doune I lay. 

And with mine lied unto the welle I rauglit. 
And of the water dranke I a good draught. 


And for me seemeth that it is fitting 
His wordes all to put in remenibraimee, 
To me, that heard all his complaining, 
And all the ground of bis wofull chaunce, 
If there withall I may you do pleasauiice, 
I well to you, so as I can, anono, 

Lyke as he sayd, reliearce everichone. 


Wherof me thought I was refreshed wele 
Of tlie brennyng that sate so nigh my herte. 
That, verily, anoue I gan to fele 
An huge parte released of my smart, 

And therewithal!, anone, up I start, 

And thought I would walke and see 
Forth in tlie parke, and in the holtes hore*. 


But who shall helps me now to complain, 

Or who shall now my stile gie or lede 1 

0 Niobe, let now tliy teares rain 

In to my penne ! and helpe eke in nede, 

Thou, wofull Myrre I that felest my herte blede 
Of pitous wo, and mine hand eke quake. 

Whan that I write, for this mannes sake. 


And through a laund as I yode apace, 

And gan about last to behold, 

I found anone a delectable place, 

That was besot with trees young and old. 
Whose names here for mo shall not be told, 
Aniidde of which stood an herber greene, . 
That benched was, with colours new and clene. 


For unto wo accordeth conipkyning, 
And dolefull chere unto heavinesse, 
To sorow also, sighing and weping, 
And pitous mourning unto drerinesse, 
And who that shod widte of distresse, 
In party needeth to know feelingly 
Cause and roote of all soch malady. 


This herber was full of floures gende. 

Into the which, as I beholde gan, 

Betwixt an hulfeere and a woodbende. 

As I was ware, I saw where lay a man 
In blacke, and white colour pale and wan. 
And wonder deadly also of his hewe. 

Of hurtes grene and fresh woundes new. 

And overmore, distrayned with sickness©. 
Beside all this, he was full grevonsly, 

For upon him ho had an liote aocesse. 

That day by day him shooke full pitously. 

So that for constrayning of his malady 
And hertely wo, thus lying alone, 

It was a death for to hear him grone. 

Whereof astonied, my fote I gan withdraw. 
Greatly wonclring what it might be, 

That ho so lay, and had no felaw, 

Ne that I could no wight with him see. 
Whereof I had routlie and eke pite. 

And gan anone, so softly as I coude, 

Among the bushes prively me to shroniifie. 

I that I might in any wise aspy 
What was the cause of his deedly wo. 

Or why that he so pitously gan cry 
On his fortune, and on ure also, 

With all my might I laid an eare to, 

Every word to marke what he said. 

Out of his swough amonge as he abraid. 

But first, if I should make mencion 
Of liis person, and plainely him discrive, 

He was in sotlie, without exeepcion. 

To speake of manhood, one the best on live ; 
There may no man ayen trouth strive. 

For of his tyme, and of his age also, 

He proved was, there men shuld have ado. 


But I alas, that am of witte but dull, 

And have no knowing of such matere, 

For to discrive, and write at the full 

The wofull complaint, which that ye shall her^ 

But even like as doth a skrivenere, 

That can no more what that he shall write, 

But as his maister beside doth endite ; 

Right so fare I, that of no sentement 
Say right naught in conclusion, 

But as I herde whan I was present, 

This man complaine with a pitous souu. 

For, even like, without addicioun. 

Or diseucrease, eyther more or lesse, 

For to I'ehearse anone I woll me dresse. 

And if that any now he in this place. 

That fele in love brenning of fervence. 

Or hindred were to his ladies grace 
With false tonges, that with pestilence 
Slee trewe men that never did offence 
In worde nor deed, ne in hir entent, 

If any such be here now present, 

Let him of routli lay to audience. 

With doleful chore, and sobre countenaunce, 

To here this man, by full bye sentence. 

His mortall wo, aiid Ids perturbauiice 
Complayning, now 1^ mg in a traunce, 

With lookes upcast and rufull cbei'e, 

Thefieet of which was as ye shall here. 

The thought oppressed with inward sighs sore^ 
The painful life, the body languishing, 

The -vvoful ghost, the herte rent and tore, 

The pitous chere pale in complayning, 

The deedly face, h&e ashes in shining, 

The salte teares that from mine eyen fall, 

Percel declare ground of my payiies all. 
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Whose herte is ground to blede in hevinesse. 
The thought receit of wo and of complaint^ 

The brest is chest of dole and drerinesse. 

The body eke so feeble and so faint, 

With hote and colde mine aeeesse is so maint, 
That now I chiver for defaut of heat, 

And hote as glede now sodainly I sweat. 

Now hote as fire, now colde as ashes deed, 
Now hote for cold, now cold for heat againe. 
Now cold as yse, now as coles reed, 

For lieate I brenne, and thus betwixe twaine, 
I possed am, and all forecast in paine. 

So that iny heate plainly as I fele, 

Of greevous colde is cause every dele. 

“ This is the colde of inward hie disdain, 

Colde of dispite, and colde of cruell hate. 

This is the colde that ever doth his besie pain 
Ayenst trouth to fight and debate, 

This is the colde that the fire abate 
Of trewe meaning, alas, the harde while, 

This is the colde that woll me begile. 

« For ever the better that in trouth I ment 
With all my might hiithfully to serve, 

With herte and all to be diligent, 

The lessc thanke, alas, I can deserve : 

Thus for my trouth danger doth me sterve, 
For one that should my death of mercy let, 
Hath made dispite new his swerde to whet 

“ Against me, and his arowes to file 
To take vengeaunce of wiifull cruelte ; 

And tonges lalse, through hir sleightly wile, 
Han gonne a werre that will not stinted be, 
And False Envie, Wiath and Enmite, 

Have conspired against all right and law. 

Of hir malice, that Trouth shall be slaw. 

And Malebouche gan first the tale tell. 

To sclaunder Trouth of indignacion, 

And False-reporte so loude range the bell 
That Misbeleefe and False-suspection 
Have Trouth brought to his dampuacion. 

So that, alas, wrongfully he dieth, 

And Falsenesse now his place occupieth. 

And entred is in to Trouthes londe, 

And hath thereof the full possession. 

O rightful! God, that first the trouth fond^ 
How may thou sufTre soch oppression, 

That Falsheed should have Jurisdiction 
In Trouthes right to slee him gilties I 
In his fraunchise he may not live in pees ; 

“ Falsly accused, and of his fone forjudged, 
Without answere, while he uas absent. 

He damned was, and may not be excused. 
For Cruelte sate in judgement 
Of hastinesse without advisement, 

And badde Disdaine do execute anone, 

His judgement in presence of his fone. 

Attoumey may none admitted been 
To excuse Trouth, ne a worde to speke. 

To Faith or othe the judge list not seen. 
There is no game, but he will be wreke : 

O Lord of trouth, to thee I call and clepe ! 
How may thou see thus in thy presence. 
Without mercy murdred innocence ? 


Now God, that art of trouth soveraine. 

And seest how I lie for trouth bound, 

So sore knit in loves firie ehaine, 

Even at the death through girte with many a wound, 
That likely are never for to sound. 

And for my trouth am dampiied to the death, 

And not abide, but draw along the breath : 

" Consider and see in thine eternal right, 

How that mine herte professed whilom was, 

For to be trewe with all my full might, 

Onely to one the which now, alas, 

Of volunte, without any trespas, 

My accusours hath taken unto grace, 

And cherisheth hem my death to pnrchace. 

What meaneth this ? what is this wonder ure 
Of purveyaunce if I shall it call. 

Of god of love, that false hem so assure, 

And trewe, alas, downe of the whole ben fall, 

And yet, in sothe, this is the worst of all. 

That Falshed wrongfully of Troth hath the name, 
And Trouth ayen war dot Falshed bearetli the blame. 

This blind channce, this stormy aventure, 

In love hath most his experience, 

For who that doth with trouth most his cure, 
Shall for his mede finde most offence, 

That serveth love with all his diligence : 

For who can faine under low ly hede, 

Ne fayleth not to finde grace and spede. 

For I loved one, full long sith agone, 

With all mine herte, bod)’^, and full might, 

And to be deed my herte can not gone 
From his heste, but hold that he hath hight, 
Though I be banished out of her sight. 

And by her mouth dampned that I shall dey. 
Unto my hest yet I will ever obey. 

« For ever sith that the world began, 

Who so liste looke, and in story rede, 

He shall aye find that the trewe man 
Was put abacke, whereas the falshede 
Yfurthered was : for Love taketh none hede 
To slee the trew, and hath of hem no charge 
Where as the false goeth frely at hir large. 

“ I take record of Palamides, 

The trewe man, the noble worthy knight, 

That ever loved, and of his paine no xelees, 
Notwithstanding his manhood and his might. 
Love unto him did full gx’eat unright. 

For aye the bet he did in chevalrie, 

The more he was hindred by envie. 

j And aye the better he did in every place, 
Through his knighthood and busie payne. 

The ierder was he from his ladies grace, 

For to her mercy might he never attayne. 

And to his death he coud it not refrayne 
For no daungere, but aye obey and serve. 

As he best coude, plainly till he sterve. 

What was the fine also of Hercules, 

For all his conquest and his worthinesse. 

That was of strength alone peerles. 

For like as bookes of him list expresse. 

He set pillers through his hie prowesse. 

Away at Gades, for to signifie, 

That no man might him passe in chevalrie 
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Tlie wliicli pillers ferre beyond Inde, 

Be set of gold fox’ a remembraunce : 

And for all that was he set behinde, 

With hem that love list feebly avaunce. 

For him set last upon a daunce 
Against whom helpe may no strife. 

For all his trouth he lost his life. 

Phebns also, for his pleasaunt light, 

Whan that he went here in earth lowe, 

XJnto the herte with Venus sight 
Y wounded was through Cupides bowe, 

And yet his lady list him not to hnowe. 

Though for her love his herte did hlede. 

She let him go, and toke of him no hede. 

What shall I say of yonge Piramus I 
Of trewe Tristram, for all his hie renowne. 

Of Achilles, or of Antonins, 

Of Arcite, or of him Palemoune, 

What was the end of hir passioune, 

But after sorow death, and then hir grave % 

Lo, here the guerdon that these lovers have ! 

But false Jason with his douhlenesse. 

That was untrewe at Colkos to Medee, 

And Theseus, roote of unkinduesse, 

And with these two eke the false Enee. 

Lo, thus the false aye in one degree. 

Had in love hir lust and all hir will. 

And, save falshood, there was none other sMlL 

“ Of Thebes eke tlio false Arcite, 

And Demophon eke for his slouth. 

They had hir lust and all that might delite. 
For all hir falshood and great untrouth : 

Thus ever Love, alas, and that is routh, 

His false lieges forthereth what he may. 

And sleeth the trewe ungoodly, day by day. 

For trewe Adon was slaine with the bore, 
Amidde the forest in the grene shade. 

For Venus love he felt all the sore. 

But Vuleanus with her no mercy made. 

The foule chorle had many nights glade. 
Where Mars her knight and her man. 

To find mercy comfort none he can. 

Also the yonge fresh Ipomedes, 

So lustly free as of his corage. 

That for to serve -with all his herte he ches 
Athalaiit, so faire of her visage. 

But Love, alas, quite him so his wage 
With crucll daunger plainly at the last. 

That with the death guei’donlesso he past. 

Lo, hex’e the fine of Loves service, 

Lo, how that Love can his servauiits quite, 

Lo, how he can his faithfull men dispise, 

To slee the trewe men, and false to respite! 

Lo, how he doth the swerde of soi'ow bite 
In hertes, soch as most his lust obey. 

To save the false and do the trewe dey. 

For faith nor othe, worde ne assuraunce, 
Ti'ewe meaning, awaite, or businesse, 

I Still porte, ne faithfull attendaunce, 

I Manhood ne might in armes worthinesse, 
Pursute of worship nor hie prowesse. 

In straunge land riding ne travaile, 

Full liteil or nought in love doth availe. 


« Perill of death, nor in see ne land, 

Hunger ne thrust, sorow ne sicknesse, 

Ne great emprises for to take in hand, 

Sheding of blood, ne manfull hax'dinesse, 

Ne oft wounding at sautes by distresse, 

Nor in parting of life nor death also. 

All is for nought, Love taketh no heed thereto. 

But lesings with hir flatterie, 

Through hir falshede, and Avith hir douhlenesse. 
With tales new, and many fained lie, 

By false semblaunt, and counterfeit humblesse. 
Under colour depaint with stedfastnesse, 

With fraud covered under a pitous face, 

Accept be now rathest unto grace : 

« And can himselfe now best magnifie 
With fained port and presumption, 

They haunce hir cause with false surquedrie, 
Under meaning of double entention, 

To thinke one in hir opinion, 

And say another, to set himselfe aloft. 

And hinder trouth, as it is seene full oft. 

The which thing I buy now all too deare, 
Thanked be Venus and the god Cupide, 

As it is seene by mine oppressed cbeare, 

And by his arrowes that sticken in my side. 
That save death I nothing abide, 

Fro day to day, alas, the hard while, 

Whan ever his dart that him list to file, 

My wofull herte for to rive atwo, 

For faut of mercy and lacke of pite 
Of her that causeth all my paine and wo. 

And list not ones of grace for to see 
Unto my trouth through her cruelte ; 

And most of all I me complaine, 

That she hath joy to laugh at my paine ; 

And wilfully hath my death swoime, 

All guiltlesse, and wote no cause why, 

Save for the trouth that I had aforne 
To her alone to serve faithfully. 

0 god of love, unto thee I cry. 

And to thy blind double deite. 

Of this great wrong I complaine me I 

“ And unto thy stormy wilfull variaunce, 
Ymeint with change and great unstablenesse. 
Now up, now doun, so renning is tby chance, 
That thee to trust may be no sikernesse, 

1 wite it nothing but thy douhlenesse, 

And who that is an archer, and is blend, 
Marketh nothing, but shooteth by wend. 

“ And for that he hath no discretion. 

Without advise he let his arrow go, 

For lacke of sight, and also of reason, 

In his shooting it happeth ofte so, 

To hurt his fiieiid rather than his fo, 

So doth this god with his sharpe flone. 

The ti-ew sleeth, and letteth the false gone. 

And of his wounding this is the worst of all. 
Whan he hurt doeth to so cruel! wretch. 

And maketh the sieke for to ci'y and call 
Unto his foe for to be his leche, 

And hard it is for a man to seche 
Upon the point of death in jeoperdie, 

XJnto his foe to find a remedie. 
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Thus faretli it now even by me. 

That to my foo that gave my herte a wound. 
Mote aske grace, mercy, and pite. 

And namely there where none may be found. 
For now my sore my leche will confound, 

And god of kind so hath set mine ure. 

My lives foe to have my wound in cure. 

Alas the while, now that I was borne, 

Or that I ever saw the bright Sonne ! 

For now I see that full long aforne, 

Or I was borne, my desteny was sponne 
By Parcas sisterne, to slee me if they conne, 
For they my death shopen or my shert, 

Only for trouth, I may it not astert. 

The mighty goddesse, also, of Nature, 

That under God hath the governaunce 
Of worldly things committed to her cure, 
Disposed have through her wise purveiance, 

To give my lady so much suffisaunce 
Of all vertues, and therewithal! purvide 
To murder Trouth, hath take Danger to gide. 

“ For hounte, beaute, shape, and seemelihede. 
Prudence, wit, passingly lairenes&e, 

Benigne port, glad chere, with iowlihede, 

Of womanhede right plenteous largenesse, 
Nature did in her fully empresse. 

Whan she her wrought, and alderlast Disdain, 
To hinder Trouth, she made her chamberlain. 

Whan Mistrust also, and False-suspection, 
With Misbeleve she made for to be 
Cheefe of counsaile to this conclusion, 

For to exile Trouth, and eke Pite, 

Out of her court to make Mercy flee, 

So that dispite now holdeth forth her reigne, 
Through hasty bileve of tales that men feigns. 

** And thus 1 am for my trouth, alas, 

Murdred and slain with words sharp and kcne, 
Guiltlesse, God wote, of all trespas, 

And lie and blede upon this cold grene, 

Now mercy swete, mercy my lives quene, 

And to your grace of mercy yet I prey, 

In your service that your man may dey, 

^ But if so be that I shall die algate. 

And that I shall none other mercy have, 

Yet of my death let this been the date. 

That by your wil I was broght to my grave, 

Or hastely, if that you list me save, 

My sharpe wounds that ake so and blede. 

Of mercy charme, and also of womanhede. 

For other charme, plainly, is there none. 

But only mercy to helpe in this case. 

For though my wounds bleed ever in one. 

My life, my death, standeth in your grace. 

And though my guilt be nothing, alas, 

I aske mercy in all my best entent. 

Ready to die, if that ye assent. 

For there against shall I never strive 
In word ne werke, plainely I ne may. 

For lever I have than to be alive, 

To die soothly, and it be to her pay, 

Ye, though it be this same day, 

Or whan that ever her list to devise, 

Suffiseth me to die in your servise. 


And God, that knowestthe thought of every wight. 
Right as it is, in every thing thou maist see, 

Yet ere I die, with all my full might, 

Lowly I pray to graunt unto mee, 

That ye goodly, faire, fresh, and free. 

Which onely sle me for default of routh. 

Or that I die, ye may know my trouth, 

“ For that in sooth sufficeth me. 

And she it know in every circumstaunce, 

And after I am well paid that she, 

If that her list, of death to do vengeaunce 
Unto me, that am under her ligeaunce. 

It sit me not her doome to disobey, 

But at her lust wilfully to dey. 

Without grutcliing or rebellion 
In will or word, holy I assent, 

Or any manner contradiction, 

Fully to be at her coramaundement, 

And, if I die, in my testament 
My herte I send, and my spirit also, 

What so ever she list with hem to do. 

" And alderlast, to her womanhede. 

And to her mercy me I rccommaund, 

That lie now here betwixe hope and drede, 
Abiding plainly what she list commaund. 

For utterly this n’is no demaund 
I Welcome to me while me lasteth breath, 

Right at her choice, whei’e it be life or death, 

“ In this matter more what might I same, 

Sith in her hand, and in her will is all, 

But life and death, my joy, and all my paine, 

And finally my best hold I shall. 

Till my spirit by desteny fatall, 

Whan that her list fro my body wend, 

Have here my trouth, and thus I make an end.** 

And with that word he gan sigh as sore. 

Like as his herte rive would atwaine, 

And held his peace, and spake no word more, 

But for to see his wo and mortal paine, 

The teares gonne fro mine eyen raine 
Full pitously, for very inward routh, 

That I him saw so long wishing for trouth. 

And all this while my selfe I kepte close 
Among the bowes, and my selfe gonne hide, 

Till at the last the wofull man arose, 

And to a lodge went there beside. 

Where all the May his customs was f abide. 

Sole to complaine of his paines kene. 

From yere to yere, under the bowes grene ; 

And for bicause that it drew to the night, 

And that the Sunne his arke diurnal 
Ypassed was, so that his persaunt light, 

His bright beams and his streams all 
Were in the waves of the water fall, 

Under the bordure of our occian. 

His ehaire of gold, his course so swiftly ran t 

And while the twilight and the rowes rede 
Of Phebus light were deaurate a lite, 

A penne I tooke, and gan me fast spede 
The wofull plaint of this man to write, 

Word by word, as he did endite, 

LUce as I heard, and coud hem tlio report, 

I have here set, your hertes to disport. 
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If ought he misse, lay the wite on me, 

For 1 am worthy for to heare the hlame, 

If any thing misse reported bo, 

To make tins ditie for to seeme lame. 

Through mine unconniiig, hut for to sain the same, 
Like as this manne his complaint did expresse, 

I aske mercy and forgivenesse. 

And as I wrote, me thought I saw aferre, 

Ferre in the west lustely appere 
Esperus the goodly blight storre, 

So glad, so faire, so persaunt eke of chore, 

I mean. Venus with her beames clere. 

That heavy hertes only to i-elevo, 

Is 'wont of custome for to shew at eve. 

And I as fast fell adown on my knee, 

And even thus to her gan I to prey : 

‘*0 lady Venus, so faire upon to see, 

Let not this man for Ins troutli dey ! 

For that joy thou haddest whan thoa ley 
With Mars thy knight, whan Vulcanus fond, 

And with a cliaine un visible jou bond 

" Togider both tway in the same while. 

That all the court above celestiall. 

At your shame gan laugh and snnie : 

Ah, faire lady, willy fond at all, 

Comfort to Ccirefull, 0 goddesse immortall, 

Be helping now, and do thy diligence ' 

To let the streames of thine influence 

** Descend downe in forthering of the trouth, 
Namely of hem that lie in sorrow bound, 

Sliew now thou might, and on hir wo have routh, 
Ere false diunger sice hem and confound : 

And specially let thy might be found 
For so to cover, what so that thou may, 

The true man that in the herber lay ; 

And all true forther for his sake, 

0 glad sterre, 0 lady Venus mine. 

And cause his lady him to grace take, 

Her herte of stele to mercy so encline. 

Ere that thy benies go up to decline, 


And ere that thou now go fro us adoun, 

For that love thou haddest to Ads*un. 

And whan she was gone to her rest, 

I rose anone, and home to bed went, 
Forweary, me thought it for the best, 
Fraying thus in all my best entent, 

That all trevv, that be with daunger shent, 
With mercy may in release of hir paine, 
Keeured be, ere May come efte agame. 

And for that I ne may no lenger wake, 
Farewell ye lovex-s all that be trew, 

Fraying to God, and' thus my leve I take, 
That ere the Sunne to morrow be risen new^ 
And ere he have ayen rosen hew, 

That each of you may have such a grace, 

His owne lady in armes to embrace. 

I meane thus, in all honesty, 

Without more ye may togider speake 
What so ye list at good hbert}’’, 

That each may to other hir herte breke, 

On jelousiea onely to be wreke, 

That hath so lon^ of his mallice and envy 
Werred trouth with his tiranny. 

lENVOYE, 

Prineesse, pleaseth it to your benignitie 
This little ditie to have in mind, 

Of womanhede also for to see. 

Your man may your mercy find, 

And pity eke, that long hath be behind, 

Let him againe be provoked to grace, 

For by my trouth it is against kind 
False daunger to occupy his place. 

Go little quaire unto my lives queene 
And my very hertes soveraine, 

And be right glad for she shall thee seene, 
Such is thy grace, hut I alas, in paine 
Am left behind, and n’ot to whom to plaine^ 
For mercy, ruth, grace, and eke pite 
Exiled be, that I may not attaine 
Recure to fi.ad of mine adversite. 


KxmciT 



CHAUCER’S A B. C 

CALLED LA PRIERE 

DE NOSTRE DAME. 

Chaucer’s A B- C. called La Priere de Nostre Dame: made, as some say, at the request of Blanch, Lucheas of 
Lancaster, as a praier for her private use, being a woman m her religion very devout. 

V, 1- 

-80 

A. 

F. 

Almighty and all merciable qneene, 

To wliom all this world fleeth for succour 

To have release of sinne, of sorrow, of teiie, 
Glorious Virgmo of all flouris flour I 

To thee I flee, confounded in errour, 

Helpe and roleeve, almighty debonaire ! 

Have mercy ot mine perillous langour 1 

Venquist me hath my cruell adversaire. 

Flying, I flee for succour to thine tent, 

Me for to hide fro tempest full of drede, 

Beseking >ou, that ye you not absent. 

Though I be wicke : 0 help yet at this nede 1 

All have I been a beast in wit and dede, 

Yet lady, thou mee close in with thine own grace 
Thine enemy and mine, lady take hede. 

Unto mine death in point is me to chase. 

B. 

G. 

Bounty so fixe hath in my herte his tent, 

That well I wote thou will my succour he. 

Thou canst not warn that with good entent, 

Axeth thine helpe, thine herte is aye so free : 

Thou art largesse of plaine felicite. 

Haven and refute of quiete and of rest j 

Lo, how that thevis seven chasen me 1 

Helpe, lady bright, or that mine ship to hrest 1 

Gracious maid and modir, which that never 

Were hitter nor in earth nor m see, 

But full of sweetnesse and of mercy ever, 

Help, that mine fader be not wroth with me 1 

Speake thou, for I ne dare him not see, 

So have I done in earth, alas the while, 

That certes but if thou mine succour be, 

To sinke eteine he will mme ghost exile. 

C. 

H. 

Comfort is none, hut in you, lady dere, 

For lo, mine sinne and mine confusioun. 

Which ought not in thine presence for to apere, 
Han taken on me a greevous actioun. 

Of veray right and disperatioun. 

And, as hy right, they migliten well susteue 

That I were worthy mine damnatioun, 

Nere mercy of you, blisfull quene I 

He voucliedesafe, tell him, as was his will. 

Become a man as for our alliaunce, 

And with his blood lie wrote that blisfull bill 

Upon the crosse, as generall acquitaunce 

To every penitent in full criaunce ; 

And, therefoie, lady bright, thou for us prey. 

Than shalt thou stent all liis greevaunce, 

And maken our foe to failen of his prey. 

D. 

I, 

Bout is there none, queen of misericord, 

That thou n’art cause of grace and mercy here, 
God vouchedsafe through thee with us to accord: 
For certis, Christ is blisful modir dere. 

Were now the bow bent in swiclie manere, 

As it was first of justice and of ire, 

The rightfull God would of no mercy here : 

But through thee ban we grace as we desire. 

I wote well thou wilt been our succour, 

Thou art so full of bounty in certain^ 

For whan a soule falleth in errour. 

Thine pity goeth, and haleth him againe, 

Than maketh thou his peace with his soverain, 

And hiingest him out of the crooked strete : 

Who so thee loreth shall not love in vaine. 

That shall he find, as he the life shall lete. 

E. 

K. 

Ever hath mine hope of refute in thee he : 

For here beforne full oft, in many a wise. 

Unto mercy hast thou received* me. 

But mercy, lady, at the great assise, 

Whan we shall come before the high justise, 

So little frute shall than in me ben found. 

That but thou or that day correct me, 

Of very right mine werk will me confound. 

Kalenderis enlumined been they. 

That in this world been lighted with thine name, 
And who so goeth with thee the right wey. 

Him that not drede in soule to been lame. 

Now, queen of comfort, sith thou art the same 

To whom I seech for my medicine. 

Let not mine fo no more mine wound entame. 

Mine hele into thine bond aU I resine. 
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L. 

Lady, thine sorrow can I not portrey 
Under that crosse, ne his grevous pennaunee : 
But for your hothis peine, i you prey. 

Let not our alder fo make his bostaunee, 

That he hath in his lestis with miscliaunce. 
Convict that ye both han bought so dere : 

As I said erst, thou ground of substaunce. 
Continue on ns thine pitous eyen clere I 

M. 

Moyses that saw the bosh of flambis rede 
Brenning, of which than never a sticke brend. 
Was sign of thine unwemmed maidenhede, 
Thou art the bosh, on which there can descend 
The Holyghost, which that Moyses weend 
Had been on fire : and this was in figure. 

Now lady, from the fire us defend, 

Which that in Hell eternally shall dure ! 

N. 

Noble prineesse, that never haddest pere, 
Cortes if any comfort in us bee, 

That commeth of thee, Christis moder dere, 

We han none other melody ne glee, 

Us to rejoyce in our adversite, 

Ne advocat none, that will and dare so prey 
For us, and that for as little hire as ye. 

That helpen for an Avemary or twey. 

O . 

0 very light of eyen tho been blind, 

0 very lust of labour and distresse, 

0 treasorere of bounty to mankind. 

The whom God chese to moder for liumblesse. 
From his ancelle he made thee maistresse 
Of Heaven and Earth, our bill up to bede, 

This world awaiteth ever on thine goodnes, 

For thou ne failedest never wight at nede, 

P. 

Purpose I have, sometime, for to enquere 
Wherefore and why the Holyghost thee sought. 
Whan Gabrielis voice come to thine ere ; 

He not to werre us swich a wonder wrought. 
But for to save us, that sitheu bought : 

Than needeth us no weapon us to save. 

But onely there we did not as us ought. 

Do penitence, and mercy aske and have, 

Q. 

Queen of comfort, right whan I me bethink, 
That I agilt have both him and thee, 

And that mine soule is worthy for to sinke, 
Alas, I caitife, wheder shall I fioo ? 

Who shall unto thine sonne mine mean be % 
Who, but thine selfe, that art of pity well ? 
Thou hast more routh on our adversitie, 

Than in this world might any tongue tell. 

R. 

Redresse me moder, and eke me chastise. 

For certainly my faders chastising 
Ne dare I not abiden in no wise. 

So hideous is his full reckeniug ; 


Moder of whom our joy gan to spring, 

Be ye mine judge, and eke my soules leech ! 
For ever in you is pity abounding, 

To each that of pity will you beseech. 

S. 

Sooth is, he ne graunteth no pity 
Without thee ; for God of his goodnesse 
Forgiveth none, but it like unto thee : 

He hath thee made vicaire and maistresse 
Of all this world, and eke governeresse 
Of Heaven : and represseth his justice 
After thine will ; anji, therefore, in witnesse 
He hath thee crowned in so royal wise. 

T. 

Temple devout, ther God chese his wonning, 
For which these misbeleeved deprived been. 
To you mine soule penitent I bring, 

Receive me, for I can no ferther fieen. 

With thornis venemous. Heaven queen, 

For which the erth accursed was ful sore, 

I am so wounded, as ye may well seene, 

That I am lost almost, it smert so sore, 

V. 

Virgine, that art so noble of apparaile, 

That leadest us into the high toure 
Of Paradise, thou me wish and counsaile, 
How I may have thy grace and thy succour I 
All have I been in filth and in errour : 

Lady, on that countrey thou me adjourne, 
That cleaped is thine bench of fresh flour, 
There as that mercy ever shall sojourne. 

X. 

Xen thine sonne, that in this world alight 
Upon a crosse to suffer his passioun. 

And suffred eke that Longeus his hart pight. 
And made his herte blood renne adoun, 

And all this was for my salvatioun : 

And I to him am fals and eke unkind, 

And yet he will not mine dampnatioun : 

This thanke I you, succour of all mankind I 

Y. 

Ysaac was figure of his death certaine. 

That so ferre forth his fader would obey, 
That him ne nought nothing for to be slain : 
Right so thy sonne list a lambe to dey : 

Now, lady full of mercy, I you prey, 

Sith he his mercy sured me so large, 

Be ye not scant, for all we sing or say. 

That ye been, fro vengeaunce aye our targe, 

Z 

Zacharie you clepith the open well 
That wislit sinfull soule out ot his guilt, 
Therefore this lesson out I will to tell, 

That nere thy tender heart we were spilt. 
Now, lady bright, sith thou canst and wilt 
Been to the seed of Adam merciable. 

Bring us to that paleis that is built 
To penitentis, that ben to mercie able. 


BXPMcnr. 


THE BOOKE OF THE DUTCHESSE, 

OR 

C!)e at 

COMMONLY ENTITLED, CHAUCER'S DREAM. 


V. 1—100 


I HAVE great wonder by this light. 
How I live, for day ne night 
I may not sleepe welnigh nought ; 

I have so man) an idle thought, 
Purely for default of sleepe, 

That, by my trouth, I take no keeps 
Of nothing, how it commetli or gothe. 
To me n’ls nothing lefe nor lothe, 

All is yliche good to me, 

Joy or sorrow, where so it be : 

For I have feeling in nothing, 

But as it were a mased thing, 

All day in point to fall adoun, 

For sorrowfull imaginaicoun 
Is alway wholly in my minde. 

And well ye wote, against kinde 
It were to liven in this w ise. 

For nature would not suffise 
To none earthly creature, 

Not long time to endure 
Without sleepe, and he in sorroAv : 
And I ne may, ne night ne morrow, 
Sleepe, and this melaucolie 
And drede I have for to die, 

Defaut of sleepe and heavinesse 
Hath slaine my spirit of quickenesse. 
That I have lost all lustyhead ; 

Such fantasies hen in mine head. 

So I n’ot what is best to do : 

But men might aske me why so 
I may not sleepe, and what me is I 

But nathele-sse, who aske this, 
Leseth his asking truely, 

My selven cannot tell w hy 
The sooth, but truly as I gesse, 

I hold it be a sickenesse 
That I have siiffred this eight ycre. 
And yet my hoot is never the nere : 
For there is phisicien but one, 

That may me lieale, but that is done s 
Passe we over untill efte, 

That will not be mote needs be lefte ; 
Onr fimt matter is good to keepe. 

So whan I saw I might not sleeps 
Now of late this other night 
Upon my bed I sate upright. 

And bade one reach me a booke, 

A romatmce, and he it me tooke 
To rede, and drive the night away : 
For me thought it better play. 


Than either at cliesse or tables. 

And in this booke were written fables. 
That clerkes had in old time, 

And other poets put in rime, 

To rede, and for to be in mind, 

While men loved the law of Kinde. 

This booke ne spake but of such thing*:. 

Of queenes lives, and of kings, 

And many other things smale. 

Among all this I found a tale, 

That me thought a wonder thing. 

This was the tale : There v as a king 
That hight Seys, and had a wife. 

The best that might beare life, 

And this queene hight Alcione. 

So it befell, thereafter soone 
This king woU wenden over see ; 

To tellen shortly, whan that he 
Was in the see, thus in this wise, 

Such a tempest gau to rise, 

That brake her mast, and made it fall, 

And cleft her ship, and dreint hem all. 

That never was found, as it tels, 

Bord, ne man, ne nothing els. 

Bight thus this king Seys lost his life. 

Now for to speake of Alcione his wife ■ 
This lady that was left at home, 

Hath wonder that the king ne come 
Home, for it was a long terme : 

Anon her herte began to yerne, 

And for that her thought evermo 
It was not wele, her thought so, 

She longed so after the king. 

That certes it were a pitous thing 
To tell her heartely sorrowfull life. 

That she had, this noble wife. 

For Mm, alas ! she loved alderbest. 

Anon she sent both east and west 
To seek© him, but they found him nought. 

<<AIas,’' (quod she) ** that I was wrought, 
Whether my lord my love be dead, 

Certes I nill never eat bread, 

I make a vow to my God here, 

But I mowe of my lord here.” 

Such sorrow this lady to her tooke. 

That truly I that made this booke. 

Had such pitie and such routh 
To rede her sorrow, that by my trouth, 

I farde the worse all the morrow 
After, to thinken on her sorrow. 
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So whan this lady coud here no word 
That no man might find her lord, 

Full oft she swowiied, and said « Alas !” 
For sorrow full nigh wood she was, 

Ne she coud no rede but one, 

But downe on knees she sate anone. 

And wept, that pitie were to here. 

“ A mercy, sweet lady dere ! 

(Q,uod she) to Juno her goddesse, 

“ Helpe me out of this distrosse, 

And yeve me grace my lord to see 
Soone, or wete where so he bee. 

Or how he fareth or in \v hat wise, 

And I shall make you sacrifice, 

And holy yours become I shall, 

With good will, body, herte, and all ; 

And but thou wolt tiiis, lady swete. 

Send me grace to slepe and mete 
In my sleepe some certain sweven, 

Where through that I may know even 
Whether my lord he quicke or dead.’* 

With that word she hing downe the head, 
And fell in a swowne, as cold as stone ; 

Her women caught her up anone. 

And brought her in bed all naked, 

And she, forweped and forwaked, 

Was weary, and thus the dead sleepe 
Fell on her or she tooke kcepe, 

Through Juno, that had heard her hoone, 
That made her to sleepe soone ; 

For as she praide, right so was done 
Indeed, for Juno right anone 
Called thus her mossengere 
To do her errand, and he come nere ; 

Whan he was come .she had him thus : 

Go bet” (quod Juno) “ to Morpheus, 
Thou knowest him well, the god of sleepe. 
Now understand well, and take keepe j 
Say thus on my halfe, tliat liee 
Go fast into the great see. 

And bid him that on all thing 
He take up Seys body the king, 

That lieth full pale, and nothing rody. 

Bid him creepe into the body. 

And do it gone to Ai clone. 

The queene, there she heth alone. 

And shew her shortly, it is no nay, 

How it was dreint tins other day. 

And do the liody speake right so, 

Kight as it was wonted to do, 

The whiles that it was alive ; 

Go now fast, and hje thee blive,” 

This messenger took leve and w« nt 
Upon his way, and never ha stent 
Till he came to the darke valley 
That stant betweene z’ockes twey, 

There never yet grew come ne gras, 

Ne tree, ne naught that aught was. 

Beast lie man, ne naught els, 

Save that there were a few wels 
Came rcnning fro the cUffes adowne. 

That made a deadly sleeping sowne, 

And rennen downe inglit by a cave. 

That was under a roeke ygrave 
Amid the valley wonder *deepe. 

There these goddes lay asleepe, 

Morpheus aud Eclympasteire, 

That was the god of sleepes heire, 

That slept, ami did none other w^erke. 

This cave was also as derke 


As Hell pitte, over all about 
They had good leyser for to rout, 

To vye who might sleepe best, 

Some hing hir chin upon hir brest, 

And slept upright hir head yhed, 

And some lay naked in liir bed. 

And slept whiles their dales last. 

This messenger come I’eiiniiig fast, 

And cried « Ho, ho, awake anone ! ” 

It was for nought, there heard him none. 

« Awake I ” (quod he) “ who lieth there 
And blew his home right in hii* ear, 

And cried Awaketh !” wonder hye. 

This god of sleepe, with his one eye, 

Cast up, and asked “ Who clepeih there I 
« It am I,” (quod this messeiigeie) 

"Juno bade thou shouldest gone,” 

And told him what he should done, 

As I have told you here before. 

It is no need rehearse it more, 

And went his way whan he had saide : 

Anone, this god of slepe abraide 
Out of his sleepe and gan to go, 

And did as he had bidde him do ; 

Tooke up the dead body soone. 

And bare it forth to Alcyone, 

His w’ife the queene, there as she lay, 

Hight even a quarter before day, 

And stood right at her beds fete, 

And called her right as she hete 
By name, and said, " My swete wife, 

Awake I let be your soiTowfull life, 

For in your sorrow there lyeth no rede, 

For certes, sweet love, I am but dede, 

Ye shall me never on live ysee. 

But, good sweet herte, looke that yee 
Bury my body, for such a tide 
Ye mowe it find the see beside, 

And farewell sweet, my worlds blisse, 

I pray God your sorrow lisse ; 

Too little while our blisse lasteth.” 

With that her eyen up she casteth, 

And saw naught : “ Alas !” (quod she) for sorrow 
And died within the third morrow. 

But what she said more in that swow'e, 

I may not tell it you as now, 

It were too long for to dwell ; 

My first mattere I will you tell, 

Wherefore I have told you this thing, 

Of Alcione,^nd Seis the king. 

For thus much dare I say wele, 

I had be dolven every dele, 

And dead, right through defaut of sleepe, 

If I ne had red, and take kepe 
Of this tale next before. 

And I will tell you wherefore, 

For I ne might for bote ne bale 
Sleepe, or 1 had redde this tale 
Of this dreint Seis the king. 

And of the gods of sleeping. 

Whan I had red this tale w^ele. 

And overlooked it everydele, 

Me thought wonder if it were so. 

For I had never heard speake or tho 
Of no gods, that coud make 
Men to sleepe, ne for to wake. 

For I ne knew never God but one. 

And in my game I said anone, 

And yet me list right evill to pley, 

Rather than that J should dey 
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Through defaut of sleeping thus, 

I would give tiiilke Morpheus, 

Or that goddesse dame Juno, 

Or some wight els, I ne rought who, 

To make me slepe and have some rest, 

I will give him the alther best 
Yeft, that ever lie abode his live, 

And here oiward, right now as blive. 

If he woll make me sleepe alite. 

Of downe ot pure doves white, 

I woll yeve him a featherbed, 

Baied with gold, and right well cled, 

In hue blacke sattin d’outremere, 

And many a pillow, and every here. 

Of cloth of rallies to slepe on soft. 

Him there not need to turne oft, 

And I w’oll yeve him al that fals 
To his chamber and to his hals, 

I w^oll do paint with pure gold, 

And tapite hem full manyfold. 

Of one sute this shall he have 
If I wist where were his cave. 

If he can make me sleepe soone, 

As did the goddesse queene Alcyone, 

And thus this like god Morpheus 
Alay win of me mo fees thus 
Than ever he wan : an<l to Juno, 

That is his goddesse, I shall so do, 

I trowe that she shall hold her paid. 

I had unneth that word ysaid. 

Bight thus as I have told you. 

That suddainly I ii’ist how', 

Such a lust anoiie me tooke 
To sleepe, that right upon my book© 

I fell a sleepe, and therewith even 
Me mette so inly such a sweven. 

So wonderful!, that never yet 
I trow'e no man had the wit 
To eomie woll my sweven rede. 

No, not Joseph without drede 
Of Egypt, he that rad so 
The kmges meting, Phai’ao, 

No more than coucl tlie least of us. 

Ne nat scai'cely Macrobeus, 

He that wrote all the avision 
That he mette of king Scipion, 

Tlie noble man, the Affrican, 

Such mervailes fortuned than, 

1 trow arede my dreames even, 

Lo, thus it was, this was my sweven. 

Me thought thus, that it wns May, 

And in the dawning there I lay, 

Me mette thuis. in my bed all naked. 

And looked forth lor X was waked, 

With smale foules a great hepe, 

That had afraied me out of my slepe. 
Through noise and sweetnesse of hix song. 
And as me mette, they sat among 
Upon my chamber roofe without 
Upon the tyles over all about. 

And everiche song in his wise 
The most solemne servise 
By note, that ever man I trow 
Had Heard, for some of hem sung low^ 
Some high, and all of one accord. 

To tell shortly at o word. 

Was never heard so sweet steven. 

But it had be a thing of Heven, 

So merry a sowne, so sweet entun<^, 

That certes for the towne of Tewnes 


I n’olde but I had heard hem sing, 

For all my chamber gan to ring, 

Through singing of hir ermony, 

For instrument nor melody 

Was no where heard yet halfe so swete, 

Nor of accord halfe so mete, 

For there was none of hem that fained 
To sing, for ech of hem him pained 
To find out many crafty notes, 

They ne spared nat hir throtes ; 

And, sooth to saiue, my clmmber was 
Full well depainted, and W'ith glas 
Were all the window'es w'ell yglased 
Full clere, and nat an hole y erased. 

That to behold it was gi*eat joy, 

For holy all the story of Troy 
Was in the glaisiug ywrought thus, 

Of Hector, and of king Priamus, 

Of Achilles, and of king Laomedon, 

And eke of Medea and Jason, 

Of Paris, Heleine, and ot Lavine, 

And all the wals witli colours fine 
Were paint, both text and glose, 

And all the Bomaunt of the Bose ; 

My wiudowes weren shit echone, 

And through the glasse the Siinne shone 
Upon my bed with bright beraes, 

With many glad gUdy stremes, 

And eke the welkin was so faire, 

Blew, bright, clere was the aire, 

And full attempre, for sooth it was, 

For neyther too cold ne hote it n’as, 

Ne in all the welkin was no cloud. 

And as I lay thus, wonder loud 
Me thought I heard a hunte blow 
T’assay his great home, and for to know 
Whether it was clere, or horse of sowne. 

And I heard going both up and down© 
Men, horse, hounds, and other thing, 

And all men speake of hunting, 

How they would slee the hart with strength. 
And how the hart had upon length 
So much eiibo&ed, I n’ot now vvhat. 

Anon right whan I heard that, 

How that they would on hunting gone, 

I was right glad, and up an one, 

Tooke my horse, and forth I went 
Out of ray chamber, 1 never stent 
Till I come to the field without, 

There overtooke I a great rout 
Of hunters and eke forresters. 

And many I’elaies and limers, 

And highed hem to the forrest 
And I with hem, so at the last 
I asked one lad, a lymere. 

Say, fellow, who shall hunte here 
(Q,uod I) and he answered ayen, 

“Sir, the emperour Octavien ” 

(Q,uod he) “and is here fast by.’* 

“ A goddea halfe, in good time/* (quod I) 
Go we fast, and gan to ride ; 

Whan we come to the forrest side, 

Every man did right soone. 

As to hunting fell to done. 

The maister hunte, anone, fote hot© 
With his home blew three mote 
At the uncoupling of his houndjs, 

Within a while the hart found is, 
Yhallowed, and rechased fast 
Long time, and so, at the last. 
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This hart rouzed. and stale away 
Fro all the hounds a previe way. 

The hounds had overshot him all, 

And were upon a default yfall, 

Therewith tlie hunte wonder fast 
Blew a forloyn at the last ; 

I was go walked fro my tree. 

And as I went, there came hy me 
A whelpe, that fawned me as I stood, 

That had yfollowed, and coud no good. 

It came and crept to me as low, 

Bight as it had me yknow, 

Held downe his head, and joyned bis eares. 
And laid all smooth downe his heares. 

I would have caught it anone, 

It fled and was fro me gone. 

As I him followed, and it forth went 
Downe by a floury grene it went 
Full thicke of grasse, full soft and sweet. 
With floures fele, faire under feet, 

And little used, it seemed thus, 

For both Flora and Zcplierus, 

They two, that make floures grow. 

Had made Mr dwelling there I trowj, 

For it was on to behold, 

As though the earth envye wold 
To be gayer than the heven, 

To have mo floures such seven 
As in the welkin sterres be, 

It had forgot the poverte 

That wintex’, through his cold morrowes. 

Had made it suffer, and his sorrowes ; 

All was foryeten, and that was seene, 

For all the wood was woxen greene, 
Sneetnesse of dewe had made it waxe. 

It is no need eke for to axe 
Where there were many greene greves, 

Or thicke of trees so full of leves. 

And every tree stood by hiraselve 
Fro othei’, well tenne foot or twelve, 

So great trees, so huge of strength, 

Of fortie or fiftie fadome length, 

Cleane without bowe or sticke, 

With croppes brode, and eke as thicke. 
They Avere not an inch asunder, 

That it was shadde over all under, 

And many an hart and many an hind 
Was both before me and behind, 

Of fawnes, sowers, buckes, does, 

Was full the wood, and many roes. 

And many squirrels, that sete, 

Full high upon the trees and ete. 

And in hir manner made feasts : 

Shortly, it >vas so full of boasts, 

That though Ai’gus, the noble countour, 
Sate to reckeii ni his countour, 

And reckeii witli his figures ten. 

For by tho figures newc all ken 
If they be craftie, recken and nombre, 

And tell of every thing the nombre, 

Yet should he faile to leckeu even 
The V onders me met in my sweven : 

But forth I romed right wonder fast 
Downe the wood, so at the last 
I was ware of a man in biacke. 

That sate, and had yturned his backe 
To an oke, an huge tree : 

“ Lord,” thought I, « who may that bee 3 
What eyleth him to sifcten here 2” 

Anon right I went nere. 


Than found I sitte, even upright, 

A wonder welfaring knight, 

By the manner me thought so, 

Of good mokel, and right yonge thereto, 

Of the age of fonre and twentie yeere, 

Upon his beard but little heere, 

And he was clothed all in biacke. 

I stalked even unto his backe, 

And there I stood as still as ought, 

The sooth to say, he saw me nought, 

For why he hiiig his head adowne. 

And with a deadly sorrowfull sowne. 

He made of rime ten verses or twelve, 

Of a complaint to himselve, 

The most pitie, the most routh, 

That ever I heard, for, by my trouth, 

It was great wonder that nature 

Slight suffer any creature 

To have such sorrow, and he not ded. 

Full pitous pale, and nothing red, 

He said a lay, a manner song, 

Without note, without song 
And was this, for full well I can 
Rehearse it, right thus it began. 

I have of sorrow so great wone, 

That joy get I never none,_ 

Now that I see my lady bright, 

Which I have loved with all my might, 

Is fro me dead, and is agone, 

And thus in sorrow left me alone. 

Alas, Death, what eyleth thee, 

That thou n’oldest have taken me, 

Whan that thou tooke my lady swete ? 

Of all goodnesse she had none mete, 

That was so faire, so fresh, so free, 

So good, that men may well see.” 

Whan he bad made thus his complaint, 
His sorrowfull herte gan fast faint, 

And his spirits wexen dead, 

The blood was fled for pure dread 
Down to his herte, to raaken him warme, 
For well it feeled the herte had harme, 

To wete eke why it was adrad 
By kinde, and for to make it glad, 

For it is member principall 
Of the body, and that made all 
His hewe chaunge, and wexe grene 
And pale, for there no blood is seene 
In no manner limme of his. 

Anon, therewith, whan I saw this, 

He farde thus evill there he sete, 

I went and stood right at his fete, 

And grette him, but he spake nought 
But argued with his owne thought, 

And in his wit disputed fast, 

Why, and how his life might last, 

Him thought his sorrowes were so smart, 
And ky so cold upon his herte. 

So, through his sorrow, and holy thought, 
Made him that he heard me nought, 

For he had Avelnigh lost his minde, 

Though Pan, that men clepeth god of kinde, 
Were for his sorrowes never so wi’oth. 

But at the last, to faine right sooth, 

He Avas ware of me, how I stood 
Before him and did off my hood, 

And had ygret him, as I best coud 
Debonairly, and nothing loud, 

He said, “ 1 pray thee, be not wroth, 

I heard thee not, to saine the sooth, 
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Ne I saw the not, sir, truly/* 

“ All, good sir, no force,” (quod I) 

I am right sori*y, if I have ought 
Distroubled you out of your thought, 
Foryeve me, if I have misse-take.” 

Yes, thamends is light to make ” 

(Q,uod he) for there lithe none thereto. 
There is nothing mis-saide, nox* do.” 

Lo, how goodly spake this knight. 

As it had be another wight, 

And made it neyther tough ne queiut, 

And I saw that, and gan me acqueint 
With him, and found him so ti'etable. 

Right wonder skilfull and reasonable. 

As me thought, for all his bale. 

Anon right I gan find a tale 
To him, to looke where I might ought 
Have more knowledging of his thought. 

« Sir,” (quod I) “ this game is done, 

I holde that this hart be gone, 

These huntes can him no where see.” 

« I do no force thereof,” (quod he) 

My thought is thereon never adele.” 

By our lord,” (quod I) “ I trow you wele, 
Right so me thinketh by your chere. 

But, sir, o thing well ye here, 

Me thinketh in great sorrow I you seo, 

But certes, sir, if that ye 
Would aught disco vre me your wo, 

I would, as wise God helpe me so, 

Amend it, if I can or may, 

Ye mo we prove it by assay, 

For, by my troutb, to make you hole, 

I woll do all my power whole, 

And telleth me of your sorrowes smart, 
Paraunter it may ease your herte. 

That semeth full sicke under your side.” 

With that he looked on me aside. 

As who saith nay, that n’ill not be. 

“ Graunt mercy, good friend,” (quod ha) 
I tlianke thee that thou wouldest so. 

But it may never the rather be do, 

No roan may my sorrow glade. 

That maketh my hew to fall and fade, 

And hath my undci’staiiding lorne, 

That me is wo that I was borne, 

JMay nought make my sorrowes slide. 

Not all the remedies of Ovide, 

Ne Orpheus, god of melodic, 

Ne jDedalus with his playes she, 

Ne heale me may no phisicien. 

Nought Ipocras, ne Galien, 

Me is w'o that I live houres twelve, 

But w'ho so woli assay hemselve. 

Whether his herte can have pite 
Of any sorrow let him see me, 

I wu’etch that death hath made all naked 
Of aU the blisse that ever was maked, 

Y wroth werste of all wdghts. 

That hate my dayes and my nights. 

My life, my lustes, be me loth, 

For all fare and I be wroth. 

The pure death is so full my fo, 

That I w^ould die, it will not so. 

For whan I follow it, it will fiie, 

I would have him, it n’ill not me, 

This is pain without reed, 

Alway dying, and be not deed, 

That Tesiphus, that lieth in Hell, 

May not of more sorrow tell : 


And who so wist all, by my trouth, 

My sorrow, but he had routh 
And pitie of my sorrows smart, 

That man hath a fiendly herte : 

For whoso seeth me first on morrow, 

May same he hath met with sorrovv^. 

For I am sorrow, and sorrow is I, 

Alas, and I will tell thee why. 

My sorrow is tourned to plaming, 

And all my laughter to weeping, 

My glad thoughts to heavmesse, 

In travaile is mine idlenesse, 

And eke my rest, my wele is wo, 

My good is liarme, and evermo 
In wrath is tourned my playing, 

And my dehte into sorrowing, 

Mine heale is tourned into sicknesse. 

In dred is all my sikernesbC, 

To derke is turned all my light, 

My witte is foly, my day is night, 

My love is hate, my slepe wakyng, 

My mirth and meales is fastyng, 

My countenaunce is nicete, 

And all abawed, where so I be, 

My peace pleding, and in werre 
Alas, how might I fare werre ? 

“ My boldnesse is turned to shame. 

For false Fortune hath played a game 
At the chesse vith me, alas the while, 

The trayteresse false, and full of gile. 

That al behoteth, and nothing halte, 

She gothe upright, and yet she lialte. 

That baggeth foule, and loketh fayre, 

The dispitous debonaire. 

That scorneth many a creature, 

An ydole of false purtraiture 
Is she, for she woll sone wryen. 

She is the monstres heed yv\ryen, 

As filth over ystrowed with fioures, 

Her most worship and her fioures 
To lyeii, for that is her nature, 

Without faith, lawe, or mesure, 

She false is, and ever laughing 
With one eye. and that other weping. 

That is brought up, she set al downe : 

I liken her to the scorpiowne, 

That is a false flatteidiig beest, 

For with his head he maketh feest, 

But all amid his fiatering. 

With his taile he will sting 
And envenim, and so will she : 

She is the envious Charite, 

That is aye false, and semeth wele. 

So turneth she her false whele 
About, for it is nothing stable, 

Now by the fire, now at table, 

Full many one hath she thus ybleut, 

She is play of enchauntment, 

That seometh one, and is not so, 

The false thefe, what hath she do, 

Ti'owest thou ? by our Lord, I wdll thee say ; 
At the chesse with me she gan to play, 

With her false draughtes full divers 
She stale on me, and toke my fers. 

And whan I sawe my fers away, 

Alas, I couth no lenger play, 

But said, “ Farewell sweet ywis, ^ 

And farewell all that ever there is : ” 
Therewith Fortune said, ‘^Checke here,” 

And mate in the mid point of the cheekere# 
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With a paune errant, alas. 

Full craftier to play she was 
Than Athalus, that made the game 
First of the chesse, so was bis name : 
But God wolde I had ones or twise, 
Yconde, and know the jeoperdise. 

That coude the Greke Pythagores, 

I shnlde have pLiide the bet at ches. 
And kept my fers the bet thereby. 

And though whereto, for trewly, 

I hold that wishe not worthe a stre^ 

It had be never the bet for me. 

For Fortune can so many a wyle. 

There be but few cjni her hegile. 

And eke she is the lasse to hlame. 

My selfe I wolde have do the same, 
Befoi’e Godj had I been as she. 

She ought the more excused be, 

For this I say yet more thereto, 

Had I be God, and might have do. 

My will, whan she my fers caught, 

I wold have drawe the same draught : 
For also wise, God give me reste, 

I dare well swere, she toke the best, 

But through that draught I have lorne 
My hlisse, alas, that I was borne 1 
For evermore, 1 trowe trewly. 

For all my will, my lust wholly 
Is turned, but } e, what to done, 

By our Lorde it is to die sone : 

For nothing I leave it nougtt, 

But live and die, right in this thought. 
For there n’is planet in firmament, 

Ne in a} re ne in erth none element, 
That they ne yeve me a jeft echone. 

Of weping whan I am alone : 

For u han that I advise me ele. 

And bethinke me everydele, 

How that there lieth in rekening, 

111 my sorrow for nothing, 

And how there liveth no gladneste 
May glad me of my distresse, 

And how I have lost suffisaunce. 

And thereto I have no pleasaunce. 

Than may I say, I have right nought ; 
And whan al this falleth in my thought, 
Alas, than am I overcome, 

For that is done, is not to come ; 

I ha\o more sorrow than Taiitale/’ 

And I herde him tell this tale 
Thus pitously, as I you tell, 

XTnneth might I leiiger dwell : 

It did mine Iierte so much wo. 

“ A good sir,” (quod 1} say nat so. 
Have some pitie on your nature, 

That fourmed j ou to creature, 
Homembreth you of Socrates, 

For he counted not three strees 
Of nought that Fortune coude do.’^ 

“ No,” (quod he) I can not so.” 

** Why, good sh', yes parde,” (quod 1} 

“ Ne say not so tor Iruely, 

Though ye had lost the feerses twelve 
And y e for sorrow murdred your solve. 
Ye should he dampned in this cas. 

By as good right as Medea %\as. 

That slough her children for Jason, 

And I^hyllis also for Demopbon 
Hing her selfe, so vela way, 

For he had broke his terme day 
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To come to her: another rage 
Had Bido, the queue eke of Cartage, 

That slough her selfe for Eneas 
Was false, which a foole she was : 

And Ecquo died for Narcissus 
N’olde nat love her, and right thus 
Hath many another folly done, 

And for Balida died Sampsone, 

That slough himselfe with a pillere, 

But there is no man alive here 
Woidd for hir fers make this wo.” 

« Why so (quod he) “ it is not so, 

Thou wotest full little what thou menest, 

I have lost more than thou wenest 
« How may that be” (quod I) 

Good sir, tell me all holy, 

In what wise, how, why and wherefore, 
That ye have thus your blisse lore ? ” 

"Blithely,” (quod he) "come sit doun, 

I tell thee upon a conditioun, 

That thou slialt holy with all thy wit 
Doe thine entent to hearken it.” 

« Yea sh " Swere thy trouth thereto. 
Gladly do, than hold here to.” 

" I shall right blithely, so God me save, 
Holy with all the wit I have, 

Here you as well as I can 
" A goddes halfe,” (quod he) and began. 

" Sir,” (quod he) " sith first I couth 
Have any manner wit fro youth, 

Or kindly understanding, 

To compi'ehend in any thing 
What Love was, in mine owne wit, 
Dredelesse I have ever yet 
Be tributarie, and yeve rent 
To Love holy, with good entent. 

And through pleasaunce become his thrall. 
With good will, body, herte, and all, 

All this I put in his servage, 

As to my lord, and did homage, 

And full devoutly I pi'aide him tho. 

He should beset mine herte so, 

That it pleasaunce to him were, 

And worship to my lady dere. 

" And this was long, and many a yei’e 
(Ere that mine herte was set o where) 

That I did thus, and n’ist why', 

I trowe it came me kindely, 

Paraunter I was thereto most able. 

As a white wall, or a table, 

For it is ready to catch and take 
All that men will therein malne, 

Whether so men will portrey or paint. 

Be the werkes never so queint. 

" And thilke time I fared right so, 

I -was able to ha\ e learned tho, 

And to have conde as well or better 
Paraunter either art or letter. 

But for love came first in my thought^ 
Therefore I forgate it naught, 

I cliees love to my first craft. 

Therefore it is with me laft. 

For why, I tooke it of so yong age, 

That malice had my courage ; 

Not that time turned to nothing, 

Through too mokell knowledging, 

For that time youth my maistre-^se 
Governed me in idlenesse. 

For it was in my first youth, 

And tho full little good I couth. 
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For all my werkes were flitting 
That time, and all my thought varying. 
All were to me yliche good, 

That knew I tho, but thus it stood. 

“ It happed that I came on a day 
Into a place, there that I sey 
Truly, the fairest companie 
Of ladies, that ever man with eie 
Had seene togither in o place. 

Shall I clepe it hap either grace. 

That brought me there ? not but Fortune, 
That is to lien full commune, 

The false tratieresse perverse, 

God would I could clepe her werse. 

For now she worcheth me full wo, 

And I woll tell soone why so. 

Amonge those ladies thus echone. 
Sooth to saine, I saw one 
That was like none of the rout, 

For I dare swere, without dout, 

That as the summers Sunne bright 
Is fairer, clerer, and hath more light 
Than any other planet in Heven, 

The Moone, or the sterres seven. 

For all the world so had she 
Surmounten hem all of beaute, 

Of maner, and of comlinesse. 

Of stature, and of well set gladnesse. 

Of goodly heed, and so wel besey, 

Shortly what shall I more sey ? 

By God and by his halo^\es twelve. 

It was my swete, right all her selve. 

She had so stedfast coiintenaunce, 

So noble porte, and maintenaunce : 

And Love, that well harde my hone. 

Had espied me thus sone, 

That she full soone in my thought, 

As helpe me God, so was I cought 
So sodainly, that I ne toke 
No maner counsaile, but at her loke, 

And at mine herte, for why her eyen 
So gladly I trowe mine herte seyne. 

That purely tho, mine owne thought, 
Said, it were better serve her for nought, 
Than with another to be wele, 

And it was soth, for every dele, 

I will anone right tell thee why. 

I sawe her daunce so comely, 

Carol and sing so swetely, 

Laugh, and play so womanly. 

And looke so debonairly, 

So goodly speke and so freendly, 

That certes I trowe that evermore, 

Nas sene so blisfull a tresore : 

For every heer on her heed, 

Sothe to say, it was not reed, 

Ne neither yelow'e ne browne it nas. 

Me thought most like gold it was. 

And which eyen my lady had, 

Debonaire, good, glad, and sad. 

Simple, of good mokel, not to wide. 
Thereto her loke nas not aside, 

Ne overtwhart, but beset so wele. 

It drewe and tookc up everydele 
Ail that on her gan behold, 

Her eyen semed anone she wold 
Have mercy, folly wenden so, 

But it was never the rather do. 

It nas no counterfetedl thing. 

It was her owne pure Ijking, 
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That the goddesse, dame Nature, 

Had made hem open by measure. 

And close, for were she never so glad. 

Her looking was not folish sprad, 

Ne wildely, though that she plaid, 

But ever me thought, her eyen said. 

By God my wrath is al foryeve. 

Therewith her list so well to live, 

That dulnesse was of her adrad. 

She n’as to sobre ne to glad, 

In all things more measure. 

Had never I trowe creature, 

But many one with her loke she herte. 

And that sate her full litel at herte : 

For she knew nothing of hir thought, 

But whether she knew, or knew it nought, 
Algate she ne rought of hem a stree, 

To get her love no nere n’as he 
That woned at home, than he in Inde, 

The formest was alway behinde ; 

But good folke over all other, 

She loved as man may his brother, 

Of which love she was wonder large. 

In skilfull places that here charge : 

But which a visage had she thereto, 

Alas, my herte is wonder wo, 

That I ne can discriven it ; 

Me lacketh both English and wit, 

For to undo it at the full, 

And eke my spirltes bene so dull 
So great a thing for to devise, 

I have not wit that can suffise 
To comprehend her beaute, 

But thus much I dare sain, that she 
Was white, rody, fresh, and lifely hewed, 

And every day her beaute newed. 

And nigh her face was alderbest, 

For certes Nature had soch lest 
To make that faire, that truly she 
Was her chiefe patron of beaute, 

And chiefe ensample of all her werke 
And monster : for bo it never so derke, 

Me thinketli I see her ever mo, 

And yet more over, though all tho 
That ever lived were now a live, 

Ne would have found to discrive 
In all her face a wicked signe, 

For it was sad, simple, and benigne- 

‘‘ And soch a goodly swete speech, 

Had that swete, my lives leech, 

So frendely, and so well ygrounded 
Upon all reason, so well yfounded, 

And so tretable to all good, 

That I dare swere well by the rood, 

Of eloquence was never fonde 
So swete a souning faconde, 

Ne trewer tonged, ne scorned lasse, 

Ne bet coude heale, that by the masse, 

I durst sweare though the pope it song% 

That there was never yet through her tong% 
Man ne woman greatly harmid, 

As for her, was all harme hid : 

Ne lasse flattering in her worde, 

That purely her simple recorde. 

Was found as trewe as any bond. 

Or trouth of any mans bond. 

“ Ne chide she could never a dele. 

That knoweth all the world ful wele. 

But such a fairenesse of a necke. 

Had that swete, that bone nor breclss 
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Nas there none seen that mis-satte, 

It was white, smoth, streight, and pure flatte, 
'Without hole or canel bone, 

And by seming, she had none. 

Her throte, as I have now memoire^ 
Semed as a round toure of y voire. 

Of good greatiiesse, and not to grcte, 

And faire white she hete. 

That was my hidies name right, 

She was thereto faire and bx'ight, 

She had not her name wrong, 

Right faire shoulders, and hotly long 
She had, and armes ever lith 
Fattisli, fleshy, nat great therewith, 

Right vhite hands, and iiailes rede, 

Round hrestes, and of good brede 
Her lippes were, a streight fiatte hache, 

I knew on her none other lacke. 

That all her limmes n^erc pure sewing, 

In as ferre as I had knowing ; 

Thereto she could so well play 
What that her list, that I dare say 
That was like to torch bright, 

That ovei’y man may take of light 
Yriough, and it hath never the lesse 
Of maner and of comelinesae. 

Right so farde iny lady dere, 

For every wight of her manere 
Monght catche ynough, if that he wold 
If he had cyeu her to hehold. 

For I dare sweare well, if that she 
Had among tenne thousand be, 

She wolde have be at the beste, 

A cliefe myrrour of all the feste, 

Though they had stonde in a rowe, 

To mens eyen, that could have knowe, 

For where so men had plaide or waked. 

Me thought the felowslup as naked 
Without her, that I saw ones, 

As a crowne without stones, 

Trewly, she was to mine eye, 

The solcin fenix of Arable, 

For there liveth never but one, 

Ne such as she ne know I none : 

To speake of goodness©, trewly she 
Had as moch dobonairte 
As ever had Hester in the Bible, 

And more, if more were po'^sible, 

And soth to soyne, therewithal! 

She had a witte so generall. 

So whole enclined to all good. 

That al her witte was sette by the rood, 
Without malice upon gladnesse. 

And thereto I saw e never j et a lesse 
Hai'mefull than she was in doyng, 

I say not that she ne had kiiowyng 
Wiiat liarme was, or els she 
Had coulde no good, so thinketh me, 

And trewly, for to speake of trouth, 

But she had had, it had he routh ; 

Thereof she had so moch her dele, 

And I dare saine, and swere it wele. 

That Trouth Imnselfe, over al and al, 

Had chose his maner principall 
In her-, that was his resting place. 

Thereto she had the most grace. 

To have stodtast jierbeveraunce, 

And easy attcunpre governaunce. 

That e\er I know, or wist yet. 

So pure suffraunt was her wit. 


And reason gladly she understood, 

It Mowed wel, she coulde good, 

She used gladly to do wele, 

These were iiei' maners every 

« Therewith she loved so \yel right, 

She wrong do would to no wight, 

No wight might do her no shame, 

She loved so wel her own name. 

" Her lust to hold no wight in bond, 

Ne be thou siker, she wold not fond, 

To hold© no wight in balaunce, 

By halfe word ne by countenaunce, 

But if men wold upon her lye, 

Ne sende men into Walakie, 

To Pruise, and to Tartarie, 

To Alisaundrie, ne into Turkie, 

And bidde him fast, anone that he 
Go hoodlesse into the drie see, 

And come home by the Carrenare. 

And sir, be now right ware, 

That I may of you here saine,^ 

Worship, or that ye come againe. 

« She ne used no soch Imackes smale, 

But therfore that I tell my tale, 

Right on this same I have said, 

Was wholly all my love laid. 

For eertes she was that swete wife, 

My suffisaunce, my lust, my life, 

Mme hope, mine iieale, and all blesse, 

My worlds welfare, and my goddesse, 

And I wliolv hers, and evei’y dele.” 

“ By our Lorde,” (quod 1) “ I trowe j ou wele, 
Hardly, your love was wel beset, 

I n^ot how it might have do bet.” 

“ Bet, ne not so wel,” (quod he) 

^ I trowe sir,” (quod I) " parde.” 

Nay, leve it well : ” — “ Sir, so do I, 

I leve you wel, that trewly 
You thought that she was the best, 

And to behold the alderfairest. 

Who so had loked her with your eyen.” 

“ With mine ? nay, all that her seyen, 

Said and swore it was so, 

And though they ne had, I would tho 
Have loved best my lady free, 

Though I had had al the heaute 
That ever had Alcibiades, 

And al the strength of Hercules, 

And thereto had the worthinesse 
Of Alisaunder, and all the richesse 
That ever was in Bahiloine, 

In Cartage, or in Macedoine, 

Or in Rome, or in Ninive, 

And thereto also hardy he 
As was Hector, so have I joy, 

That Achilles slough at Troy, 

(And thei-efore was he slayne also 
In a temple, for both two 
Were slaine, he and Antilegius, 

And so saith Dares Frigius 
For love of Pohxena), 

Or ben as wise as Minerva, 

I would ever, without drede, 

Have loved her, for I must node. 

« Nede 1 Nay, trewly I gabbe now. 

Nought node, and I woll tellen how, 

For of good will mine lierte it wold, 

And eke to love her, I was holde, 

As for the fajrest and the best, 

She vas as good, so have I rest, 
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As ever was Penelope of Greece, 

Or as the nohle wife Lucrece, 

That was the best, he telleth thus 
The Romaine, Titus Livius, 

She was as good, and nothing like, 

Though hir stories be autentike, 

Algate she was as trewe as she. 

“ But wherefore that I tell thee ? 

Whan I first my lady sey, 

I was right yong, soth to sey, 

And full great need I had to lerne. 

Whan mine herte wolde yerne. 

To love it was a great emprise, 

But as my wit wolde best suffise. 

After my yong childely wit, 

Without drede I beset it. 

To love her in my best wise 
To do her worship and the servise 
That I coude the, by my troutb. 

Without faining, eyther slouth, 

For wonder faine I wolde her see, 

So mokell it amended mee, 

That whan I sawe her amorowe 
I was warished of all my sorowe 
Of all day after, till it were eve, 

Me thought nothing might me greve. 

Were my sorowes never so smert, 

And yet she set so in mine herte. 

That by my troutb, I n’old nought 
For all this world, out of my thought 
Leave my lady, no trewly.” 

" Now, by my troutli, sir,” (quod I) 

“ Me thinketh ye have such a ehaunce, 

As shrift, without repentaunce.” 

“ Repentaunce, nay fie ! ” (quod he) 

" Shuld I now repent me 

To love, nay eertes, than were I well 

Worse than was Achitofell, 

Or Antenor, so have I joy, 

The traitour that betrayed Troy : 

Or the false Ganellion, 

He that purchased the trayson 
Of Rouland and of Olivere : 

Nay, wliile I am alive here, 

I n’ill foryet her never mo.” 

"Now good sir,” (quod I tho) 

Ye have well told me here before. 

It is no need to relierse it more, 

How ye saw her first, and where, 

But would ye tell me the manere. 

To her which was your first speclie. 
Thereof I would you beseche, 

And how she knew first your thought. 
Whether ye loved her or nought, 

And telleth me eke, what ye have lore, , 

I herde you tell here before, 

Ye said, ^thou n’otest what thou meanest, 
I have lost more than thou weeuest : ’ 
What losse is that ? ” (quod I tho) 

" N’il she not love you, is it so 2 
Or have ye ought done amis, 

That she hath lefte you, is it this ? 

For Goddes love tell me all.” 

Before God,” (quod he) " and I shall, 
I say right as I have said, 

On her was all my love laid, 

And yet she n’ist it not never a dele. 

Not longe time, leve it wele, 

For by ri^ht siker, I durst nought 
For all this warld tell her my thought, 


Ne I wolde have trothed her trew ly, 

For west thou why, she was lady 
Of the body that had the herte, 

And whoso hath that may not asterte. 

" But for to kcepe me fro ydlenesse, 
Trewly I did my businesse 
To make songes, as I best coude, 

And oft time I song hem loude, 

And made songes, this a great dele, 
Although I coude nat make so wele 
Songes, ne knew the arte al, 

As coude Lamekes son, Tubal, 

That found out first the arte of songe. 
For as his brothers hammers ronge. 
Upon his anvelt, up and downe, 

Thereof he toke the first sowne. 

" But Grekes saino of Pithagoras, 

That he the first finder was 
Of the art, Aurora telleth so, 

But thereof no force of hem two : 

Algates songes thus I made, 

Of my feling, mine herte to glade ; 

And lo, this was alther first, 

I n’ot where it were the werst. 

Lord, it maketh mine herte light. 
Whan I thiiike on that swete wight, 

That is so semely one to se, 

And wish to God it might so he 
That she wold hold me for her knight, 
My lady, that is so fayre and bright.’ 

" Now have I told thee, soth to say 
My first song ; upon a da}’', 

I bethought me what wo 
And sorowe that I suffrod tho, 

For her, and yet she wist it nought, 

Ne tell her durst I not my thought : 
Alas, thought I, I can no rede, 

And but I tell her I am but dede, 

And if I tel her, to say right soth, 

I am adradde she woll be wroth, 

Alas, what shal I than do 2 
In this debate I was so wo, 

Me thought mine herte brast atwain, 

So at the last, sothe for to saine, 

I bethought me +hat Nature 
Ne formed never in creature 
So much beauty, trewly. 

And bounty without mercy. 

" In hope of that, my tale I tolde, 
With sorowe, as that I never sholde, 
For nedes, and maugre mine heed 
I must have tolde her, or be deed : 

I n’ot well how that I began, 

Full yvell reherce it I can, 

And eke, as helpe me God withall, 

I trow it was in the dismall, 

That was the ten woimdes of Egipt, 

For many a word I overskipt 
In my tale for pure fere, 

Lest my wordes mis-set were, 

With sorowfull herte and woundes dede, 
Soft and quaking for pure drede. 

And shame, and stinting in my tale, 

For ferde, and mine hew al pale, 

Full oft I wexte both pale and red. 
Bowing to her I king the hed, 

I durst not ones loke her on, 

For wit, mannei*, and all was gone j 
I said, ‘Mercy,’ and no more, 

It n’as no game, it sate me sore. 
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So at tlie last, soth to saine. 

Whan that mine herte was com againe, 
To tell shortly all m> speech, 

With hole herte I gaii her beseech 
That she wolde be my lady swete, 

And swoie, and hertely gan her hete» 
Ever to he stedfast and tiewe. 

And love her alway freshly newe. 

And ne\ er other lady have, 

And all her worship for to save. 

As I best coude, I sware her this, 

‘ For > ours is all that ever there is. 
For evermore, mine herte swete, 

And never to false you, hut I mete 
I nh], as wise God helpe me so.’ 

“ xVnd whan I had my tale jdo, 

God w ote, she acompted not a stre 
Of all tale, so thought me. 

To tell short}}' r’ght as it is, 

Tiewly her answcrc it was this, 

I can not now well countrefete 
Her wsrrdes, but this was the grete 
Ot her answ'ere, she said nay 
All utterly : alas that day ! 

The sorow 1 suffered and the wo. 

That trewly Cassandra that so 
Bew'ayled the dostructioii 
Of Tro}, and oi Tlhon, 

Had IK ver such sorow as I tho ; 

I durst no more say thereto 
For pure feare, but stale away, 

And thus 1 lived iull many a day, 

That trewly, I had no need, 

Ferther than my heckles heed. 

Never a day to secho sorrow, 

I found it 1 eady every morrow. 

For why I loved in no gere. 

So ic befell another yere, 

I thought OIKS I would fonde, 

To doe her know and understonde 
My wo, and she well understood, 

That I ne w lined thing but good. 

And worship, and to keepe her name. 
Over all things, and drede her shame. 
And was so busie her to serve. 

And pitie were that I sliould sterve, 
Sitli that I w lined no lurme ywis. 

bo whan my lady knew' all this, 

M} lady yave me all holy, 

The noble }eft oi her mercy, 

Saving her worship by ail wajs, 
DreJelesbc, I mene none other w'a}s. 
And therev\it]i she yave me a ring, 

I trowe it was the ffrst thing, 

But if mine herte was ywaxe 
Glad that it is no need to axe. 

As helpe me God, I was as foliv© 
Raised, as iio death to live. 


Of all happes the aiderbest, 

The gladdest and the most at rest, 

For truely that swete w ight, 

Whan I had wuong, and she the right, 

She would alwaj so goodly 
Foryeve me so debonairly, 

In all my }outh, in all chamice, 

She tooke in her governaunce, 

Therewith she was alway so true, 

Our joy w-as ever yliche nowe, 

Our liertes were so eien a pane, 

That never n'as that one coiitrarie 

To that other, for no w o 

For sotli yhche they suffred tho. 

0 blisse, and eke o sorow hothe, 

Yliche they were both glad and w rotlie, , 

All was us one, without were, 

And thus we lived full many a } ei’O, 

So well, I can not tell how.” 

“ Sir,” (cj^uod I) “where is she now 1” 

“Nowr 2 ” (quod he) and stinte anone. 
Therewith he woxe as dedde as stone, 

And saied, “ Alas, that 1 was bore I 
That was the losse, that herebefore 

1 tolde thee that I had lorne. 

“ Bethinke thee how I said hei e btforne, 
Thou woste full litle what thou menest, 

I have loste more than thou w eiu'st 

“ God wote alas, light that was she.” 

“Alas sir, how, what may that be T’ [troulh.” 
“She is dedde:” — “Nay?” — “Yes, by my 
“ Is that your losse ? by God it is routhc.” 

And with that worde right anone, 

They gan to strake forth, all was done 
For that time, the hart huntyng. 

With that me thought that this kyng, 

Gan homeward for to lide 
Unto a place was there beside, 

Which was from us but a lite, 

A long castell with walles white, 

By sainct Johan, on a rich hill, 

As me mette, but thus it fill. 

Bight thus me mette, as I you tell, 

That 111 the castell there was a bell. 

As it had smitte lioures twelve, 

Therewith I awoke my selve. 

And found me lying m my hcclde. 

And the hooke that I had redde, 

01 Alcione and Seis the kyng, 

And of the goddes of slepmg, 

Yfound It in mine bond lull even ; 

Thought I, this is so queint a sweven, 

That I would by proces&e of tyme, 

Fonde to put this sweven in ryme, 

As I can best, and that anon. 

This was my sweven, now it is done# 
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God tourne us every dream to good, 

For it IS wonder thing, by the lood. 

To my wit, wiiat causeth swevens 
On the morrow, or on evens, 

And why the efect folio weth of some. 
And of some it shal never come, 

Why that it is an avision. 

And why this is a revelation, 

Why this a dreame, why that a sweven, 
And not to every man liche even ; 

Why this a fantonie, why that oiacles ; 

I n’ot ; but w'hoso of these miracles 
The causes know bet than I, 

Define he, for I certainely 
No can hem not, ne never thinke 
To bnsie my wit for to swinke 
To know of liir significations 
The gendres, ne distinctions 
Of the times of hem, ne the causes, 

Or why this is more than that is, 

Or yeve folkes complexions, 

Make hem dreame of reflections, 

Or else thus, as other saine, 

For the great fceblenesse of hir brain, 

By abstinence, or by sicknesse. 

Prison, strife, or great distresse, 

Or els by disordinaunce, 

Or natural aceustoraaunce, 

That some men be too curious 
In studie, or melancolious, 

Or thus, so inly full of drede. 

That no man may him bote rede, 

Or els that devotion 
Of some, and contemplation 
Causen such dreames oft, 

Or that the cruell life unsoft 
Of hem that loves leden, 

Oft hopen much or dredert. 

That purely hir impressions 
Causen hem to have visions, 

Or if spirits ban the might 
To make folke to dreame on night, 

Or if the soule of proper kind 
Be so perfite as men find. 

That it wote what is to come. 

And that lie warneth all and some 
Of everiche of hir aventures, 

By avisions, or by figures, 

But that our flesh hath no might 
To understand it aright, 

For it is warned too derkely, 

But why the cause is, not wote I. 

Well worth of this thing clerkes 
That treaten of that and of other werkes, 


For I of none opinion 
NTH as now make mention, 

But only that the holy rood 
Tourne us every dreame to good, 

For never sith I was home, 

Ne no man els me beforiie, 

Mette, I trow stedfastl} , 

So wonderiull a dreame as I. 

The tenth day now of Deceraher, 

The which, as I can remember, 

I woll jou tellen every dele, 

But at my beginning, trusteth wele, 

I woll make invocation, 

With a devout speciall devotion, 

Unio the god of sleepe anoiie. 

That dwelletli in a cave of stone, 

Upon a streame that commeth fro Lete, 
That is a flood of Hell unswete. 

Beside a fulke, that men clepe Cimcrie, 
There slepetli aye this god unmerie, 

With his slepie thousand soiinis. 

That alway to sleepe hm woniie is ; 

And to this god that I of rede, 

Pi’ay I, that he woll me spede 
!My sweven for lo tell aiight. 

If every dreame stand in his might, 

And lie that mover is of all 
That is and was, and ever shall, 

So give hem joy that it here, 

Or all that they dreame to yere, 

And for to stand all in grace 
Of hir loves, or in what place 
That hem were levest for to stonde, 

And shield hem from povertie and shonde, 
And irom every unhappe and disease, 

And send hem that may hem please, 

That taketli well and scorneth nought, 

Ne it misdeme in hir thought. 

Through malicious entention, 

And who so through presumption, 

Or hate, or scorne, or through envie, 
Dispite, or jape, or fellonie, 

Misdeme it, pray I J esus good, 

Dreame he barefoot, or dreame he shood. 
That every liarme that any man 
Hath had sith the world began, 

Befall him thereof, or he sterve. 

And graunt that he may it deserve, 

Lo, with right such a conclusion. 

As had of his avision 
Cresus, that was king of Lide, 

That high upon a gibbet dide, 

This praier shall he have of me, 

I am no bette in charite. 
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Now lierten, as I have you saied, 
What that I rootte or I abraiedj 
Of Decemher the tenth day^ 

Whan it was night, to slepe I lay, 
Right as I was wont to doone. 

And fell asleepe wonder soone. 

As he that was weary forgo 
On pilgrimage miles two 
To the corpes of saint Leonard, 

To mahen lithe that erst >vas hard. 

But as I slept, me mette I was 
Within a temple ymade of glas, 

In which there were mo images 
Of gold, standing in sundry stages. 

In mo I’ich tabernacles. 

And w ith perrie mo pinaeles, 

And mo curious portraitures, 

And queint manner of figures 
Of gold worke than I saw ever. 

But certainly I n’ist never 
Where that it was, hut well wist I, 

It was of Venus rcdely 
This temple, for in portraiture 
I saw anon right her figure 
Naked, fleeting in a see, 

And also on her head, parde, 

Her rose garland white and rod, 

And her combe to kembe her hed. 
Her doves, and dan Cupido, 

Her blind soimo, and Vulcano, 

Tliat in liis face was full browne. 

But as I romed up and downe, 

I found that on the wall there was 
Thus written on a table of bras. 

I w'oll now sing, it that I can, 
The armes, and also the man, 

That first came thj’ough his destinie 
Fugitife fro Troy the couiitrie, 

Into Itaile, with full much pine. 

Unto the stronds of Lavine : ’’ 

And tho began the story anone, 

As I shall teilen you ochone. 

First, saw I the destruction 
Of Troy, through the G-x’eeke Siiion, 
W ith his false untrue forswearings. 
And with liis chare and his lesings 
Made a horse brought into Troy, 

Bj) which Tx'oyans lost all hir joy. 

And after this w'as graved, alas. 
How Ikons castle assailed was 
And won, and king Priamus slaine. 
And Polites his sonno certame, 
Dispitously of dan Firms. 

And next that saw I how Venus, 
Whan that she saw the castle brend, 
Downe from Heav en she gan discend. 
And bad her sonne Eneas to flee. 

And how lie fled, and how that he 
Escaped was from all the press, 

And tooke his fathei’, old Anchises, 
And bare him on his backe away, 
Crjing “ Alas, and welaway !” 

The which Anchises in his hand 
Bare tho the gods of the land, 

Tiiilke that unbrenned W'ere. 

Than saw 1 next all in fere, 

How Crusa, dan Eneas wife, 

Whom that he loved all his life. 

And her yong sonne lulo, 

And eke Ascanius also. 


Fledden eke with drerie chere. 

That it was pitie for to here, 

And in a forrest as they went, 

At a tourning of a went, 

How Crusa was ylost, alas ! 

That rede not I, how that it w^as, 

How he her sought, and how her ghost 
Bad him flie the Greekes host, 

And said he must into Itaile, 

As was his destinie, sauns faile. 

That it was pitie for to heare, 

Whan her spirit gan appeare. 

The woi’ds that she to him saied, 

And foi’ to keepe her sonne liim praied 

There saw I gi’aven eke how he. 

His father eke, and his meine, 

With his ships gan to saile ^ 

Toward the countrey of Itaile, 

As streight as they mighten go. 

Thei’e saw I eke the cruell Juno, 
That art dan Jupiters wife, 

That hast yhated all thy life 
All the Troyan blood, 

Ren and cry as thou were wood 
On Eolus, the god of winds, 

To blowen out of all kinds 
So loud, that he should drench 
Lord, lady, gi’oome, and wench 
Of all the Troyans nation, 

Without any of hir salvation. 

There saw I such tempest arise, 
That every lierte might agrise 
To see it painted on the wall. 

There saw I eke graven wdthall 
Venus, how ye my lady dere, 

Weeping with full wofull chere, 
Pi-aying Jupiter on hie 
To save and keepe that navie 
Of that Troyan Eneas, 

Sith that he her sonne w’as. 

There saw I Joves Venus Idsse, 

And graunted was the tempest lisse. 

There saw I how the tempest stent, 
And how with all pine he went, 

And prively tooke a rivage 
Into the countrey of Carthage, 

And on the morow how that he 
And a knight that height Achate, 
Metten with Venus that day, 

Going in a queint array, 

As she had be an hunteresse, 

With wind blowing upon her tresse, 
And how Eneas began to plaine, 

Wlian he knew hex', of his paine, 

And how his ships dreint were. 

Or els ylost, he n’ist where ; 

How she gan him comfort tho, 

And bade him to CarUge go, 

And there he should his folke find, 
That in the sea were left behixxd, 

And shortly of this thing to pace, 

She made Eneas so in grace 
Of Dido, queeiie of that countre. 

That shortly for to teilen, she 
Became his love, and let him do 
All that w'edding longeth to. 

What should I speake it more quaint, 
Ox* paine me my words to paint ? 

To speake of love, it woll not be, 

I cannot of that facult© ; 
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And eke to tellen of the manere 
How they first acquainted w ere, 

It were a long processe to tell, 

And over long for you to dwell. 

There saw I grave, how Eneas 
Told to Dido every caas, 

That him was tidde upon the see. 

And eft graven was how that she 
Made of him shortly at a word. 

Her life, her love, her lust, her lord, 

And did to him all reverence, 

And laid on him all the dispence, 

That any woman might do, 

Wening it had all he so, 

As he her swore, and hereby demed 
That he was good, for he such seemed. 

Alas, what harme doth appai’euce. 
Whan it is false in existence ! 

For he to her a traitour was, 

Wherefore she slow her selfe, alas i 
Lo, how a woman doth amis 
To love him that unknowen is, 

For by Christ, lo, thus it fixreth. 

It is not all gold that glareth, 

For also broiike I well mine head, 

There may be under goodlihead 
Covered many a shreud vice, 

Therefore, be no wight so nice 
To take a love onely for chere. 

Or speech, or for friendly manere, 

For this shall every woman find. 

That some man of his pure kind 
Woll shewen outward the fairest, 

Till he have caught that what him lest. 
And than woll he causes find. 

And swere how she is unkind. 

Or false, or privie, or double w^as, 

All this say I by Eneas 
And Dido, and her nice lest, 

That loved all to soone a guest ; 
Wherefore, I woll say o prov erbe, 

That he that fully knoweth the herbe, 
3May safely lay it to his eie, 

Withouten drede this is no lie. 

But let us speake of Eneas, 

How he betraied her, alas. 

And left her full unkindly. 

So whan she saw all utterly. 

That he would her of trouth faile. 

And wendeu from her into Itaile, 

She gan to wring her handes two. 

“ Alas,®’ (quod she) “ that me is wo ! 
Alas, is every man thus true. 

That every yere woll have a new, 

If it so long time endure, 

Or els three paraventure, 

And thus of one he woll liave fame 
In magnifjdng of his owne name, 
Another for friendship sayeth he. 

And yet there shall the third he, 

That is taken for delite, 

Lo, or els for singular profite : ” 

In such words gan complaine 
Dido of her great paine. 

As me mette dreaming readily, 

None other authour alledge woll I. 

Alas,” ( quod she) “ my sweet herte. 
Have pitie on my sorrowes smart, 

And slee me not, go not away 

0 woMl Dido, welaway I ” 


(Quod she) unto her selfo tbo : 

“ O Eneas, W'hat woll ye do I 
O that your love ne your bond, 

That ye swore with your right bond, 

Ne my cruell death ” (quod she) 

May hold you still here with me I 
“ O, have ye of my death no pite 1 
Ywis mine owne deare herte ye 
rf" now full well that never yet, 
jojs farre as ever I had wit, 

Agilt you in thought ne in dede. 

0, have ye men such goodliliede 
In speech, and never a dele of trouth t 
Alas, that ever had routh 
Any woman on a false man ! 

“ Now I see well, and tell can. 

We wretched women can no art, 

For certaine, for the more part ; 

Thus we been served everichone ; 

How sore that ye nien can grone. 

Anon, as we have you received, 

Certainly we been deceived. 

For though your love last a season. 

Wait upon the conclusion, 

And eke how ye determine, 

And for the more part define, 

O welaway, that I was borne ! 

For through you my name is lorne. 

And mine actes redde and song 
Over all this land in every tong. 

O wicked Fame ! for there n’is 
Nothing so swift lo, as she is, 

0 sooth is, every thing is wist, 

Though it be coverde with the mist, 

Eke though I might duren ever, 

That I have done recover I never, 

That it ne shall be said, alas, 

1 shamed was through Eneas, 

And that I shall thus judged be : 

‘ Lo, right as she hath done, now she 
Woll done eftsoones bardely,’ 

Thus say the people prively.” 

But that is done, n’is not to done, 

But all her complaint ne her mone 
Certaine availeth her not a stre, 

And whan she wist soothly he 
Was forth into his ship agone. 

She into chamber went an one, 

And called on her suster Anne, 

And gan her to complaine than, 

And said, that she cause was 
That she first loved him, alas. 

And first counsailed her thei'eto 
But what, whan this was said and do^ 
She rofte her selven to the herte, 

And deide through the wounds smart : 
But all the manner how she deide 
And all the words how she seide. 

Who 50 to know it hath purpose , 

Rede Virgile in Eneidos, 

Or the Fistels of Ovide, 

What that she wrote or that she dide, 
And nere it too long to endite, 

By God, I would it here write. 

But welaway, the harnoe and routh 
That hath betide for such untrouth. 

As men may oft in bookes rede, 

And all day seene it yet in dede, 

That for to thinken it tene is. 

Lo, Dftmophon, duke of Athenis, 
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How lie forswore Iiim falsely. 

And ’traied Phillis w ickedly, 

That kings donghter was of Thrace, 

And falsely gan his tearme pace, 

And whan she wist that he was false. 

She hong her selfe right hy the halse. 

For he had done her such untrouth, 

Lo, was not this a wo and routh I 
Eke, looke, how false and rocheles 
Was to Briseida Achilles, 

And Paris to Oenone, 

And Jason to Hipsipliile, 

And eft Jason to Medea, 

And Hercules to Dianira, 

For he left her for lolee, 

That made him take his death, pai’de. 

How false was eke Theseus, 

That as the storie telleth 
How he betraied Adriane, 

The dcvill he his soules bane, 

For had he laughed or j loured, 

He must have been all devoured, 

If Adriane ne had he, 

And, for she had of him pite, 

She made him fro the death escape, 

And he made Jier a fall false jape, 

For after this within a ^\llile, 

He left her sleeping in an isle, 

Desart alone right in the see. 

And stale away, and let her heo, 

And tooke liir suster Phedra tho 
With him and gan to ship go. 

And yet he had sworne to here, 

On all that ever he could swere, 

That so she saved him bis life, 

He would taken her to his wife, 

For she desired nothing els, 

In certaine, as the booke us tels. 

But for to excuse this Eneas 
Fulliclie of all his great trespas, 

The booke saith, sauns fade. 

The gods bad him go to Itaile, 

And leaven Aflfrickes regiouii 
And faiie Dido and her toun. 

Tho saw I grave how to Itaile 
Dan Eneas gan for to saile, 

And how the tempest all began, 

And how he lost his steresman, 

Which that the sterne, or he tooke keepe. 
Smote over the bord as he sleepe. 

And also saugh I how Sibile 
And Eneas beside an isle, 

To Hell went for to see 
His father Anchises the free, 

And how he there found Palinurus, 

And also Dido, and Deipliebus, 

And everiche tourment eke in Hell 
Saw he, which long is for to tell, 

Which p<iiiies who so list to know, 

He must rede many a row 
In "Vergile or in CUudian, 

Or Dante, that it tellen can. 

Tho saw I eke, all the arivaile 
That Eneas had made in Itaile, 

And with king Latin his treate, 

And all the battailes that he 
Was at himselfe and his knights, 

Or he had all ywonne his rights. 

And how he Turnus reft his life, 

And wan Lavinia to his wife, 


And all the marvellous signals 
Of the gods celestials, 

How maugre J uno, Eneas, 

For all her sleight and her compas, 
Aclieved all his aventure, 

For Jupiter tooke on him cure. 

At the prayer of Venus, 

Which I pray alway save ns. 

And us aye of our sorrowes light. 

Whan I had scene all this sight 
In this noble temple thus, 

“ Hey, lord,” thought I, “ that madest ns, 
Yet saw I never such noblesse 
Of images, nor such richesse 
As I see graven in this church, 

But nought wote I who did hem worch, 

Ne where I am, ne in what countree, 

But now will I out gone and see 
Bight at the wicket if I can 
Seene ought where sterring any man, 

That may me tellen where I am.” 

Whan I out of the dore came. 

I fast about me beheld, 

Than saw I but a large field. 

As farre as ever I might see. 

Without toune, house, or tree, 

Or bush, or grasse, or eared land, 

For all the field was but of sand, 

As small as men may see at eye 
In the desart of Lybye, 

Ne no manner creature, 

That is yformed by nature, 

Ne saw I, me to rede or wisse : 

^ 0 Christ,” thought I, that are in blisse, 
From fantome and illusion 
Me save,” and with devotion 
Mine ejeii to the Heaven I east, 

Tho was I ware, lo, at the last, 

That fast by the Sunne on hye, 

As kenne might I with mine eye, 

Me thought I saw an egle sore, 

But that it seemed much more 
Than I had any egle ;ysein ; 

This is as sooth as death certain, 

It was of gold, and shone so bright, 

That never saw men such a sight, 

But if the Hea\ cn had ywonne 
All new of God another sonne, 

So shone the egles f ethers bright, 

And somewhat downward gan it light. 

EXPLICIT LIBER PRIMUS. 


LIBER toCCUNBUS. 
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Now hearken every manner man 
That English understand can. 

And listetli of my dreams to here, 
For nowe at erst shall ye lere 
So seiy and so dredefull a vision, 
That I say neither Scipion, 

Ne king Nabugodonosore, 

Pharao, Turnus, ne Alcanore, 

Ne metten such a dreame as thi% 
Now faire blisfuil, O Cipris, 
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So be my favour at this time. 

That ye me t’endite and rime 
Helpeth, that in Pernaso dwell 
Beside Elicon the clere well. 

0 thought, that wrote all that I met, 
And in the tresorie it set 

Of my braine, now shall men see 
If any vertue in thee bee, 

To tell all my dreame aright ; 

Now Idthe thy engine and thy might \ 

This egle of which I have you told, 

That with feathers shone all of gold, 
Which that so high gau to sore, 

I gaii behold more and more, 

To seene her beauty and the wonder 
But never was that dent of thunder, 

Ne that thing that men call soudre, 

That smite sometime a tonre to poudre. 
And in his swift comming brend, 

That so swithe gan downward discend, 

As this foule, whan it beheld 
That I a roume was in the field, 

And with his grim pawes strong, 

W^ithin his sharpe nailes long, 

Me fleyng at a swappe he bent, 

And with his sours againe up went, 

Me carying in his claw^es starke, 

As lightly as I had hen a larke, 

How high I cannot tellen you, 

For I came up I n’ist never how, 

For so astonied and asweved 
Was every virtue in my heved, 

What with his sours and my dread, 

That all my feeling gan to dead, 

For why I it was a great affray. 

Thus I long in his clawes lay, 

Till at the last he to me spake 
In mans voice, and said Awake, 

And he not agast so for shame,” 

And called me tho by my name, 

And, for I should better abraid, 

Me to awake thus he said, 

Right in the same voice and stevin, 

That useth one that I can nevip, 

And with that voice, sooth to saine, 

My mind came to me again, 

For it was goodly said to me. 

So nas it never wont to be ; 

And, herewithal, I gau to stere, 

As he me in his feet here, 

Till that he felt that I had heat, 

And felt eke tho mine herte beat, 

And tho gan he me to disport. 

And with gentle wordes me comfort, 
And said twice, “ Saint Mary, 

Thou art a noyous thing to eary. 

And nothing needeth it, parde. 

For also, wise God helpe me. 

As thou no harme shalt have of this. 
And this case that betiddeth thee is 
For thy lore and for thy prow ; 

Let see, darst thou looke yet now 1 
Be full ensured boldely, 

1 am thy friend and therewith I 
Gan for to wonder in my mind. 

0 God/’ quod 1 : “ that madest all kind. 
Shall I none otherwise die. 

Whether Jove will me stellifie. 

Or what thing may this signifie t 

1 am neither Enocke, ne Helici, 


Ne Romulus, ne Ganimede, 

That were bore up, as men rede. 

To Heaven with dan Jupiter, 

And made the gods boteler 
Lo, this was tho my fantasie, 

But he that bare gan aspie 
That I so thought, and said this, 

Thou deemest of thy selfe amis, 

For Jove is not thereabout, 

I dare thee put full out of doubt, 

To make of the yet a sterre, 

But ere 1 beare thee much ferre, 

I will thee tell wbat I am. 

And whider thou shalt, and vhy I came 

To do this, so that thou take 

Good herte, and not for feare quake.” 

“ Gladly,” quod 1 ; Now well,” quod he , 
First, I that in my feet have the, 

Of whom thou hast feare and wonder, 

I am dwelling with the god of thonder, 
Which men eallcn Jupiter, 

That doth me flien full oft fer, 

To do all his commaundement, 

And for tliis cause he hath me sent 
To thee ; lierke now by thy troutb, 
Certaine he hath of thee routli, 

That thou hast so truely 
Long served ententifely 
His blind nevew Cupido, 

And faire Venus also. 

Without guerdon e\'er yet, 

And nathelesse hast set thy wit, 

Although in thy head full little is, 

To make bookes, songs, and dities 
In rime, or else in cadence, 

As thou best canst, in reverence 
Of Love, and of his servaunts eke, 

That have his service sought and seke. 
And painest thee to praise his art, 
Although thou liaddest never part. 
Wherefore also, God me blesse, 

Jovis halt it great humblesse, 

And vertue eke, that thou wilt make 
A night full oft thine head to ake, 

In thy study so tliou writest. 

And evermore of Love enditest, 

In honour of him and praisings, 

And in his folkes furtlierings, 

And in hir matter all Jevisest, 

And not him ne Ins folke dispisest, 
Although thou maist go in the daunce 
Of hem that him list not avaunce ; 
Wherefore, as I said ywis, 

Jupiter considreth well this, 

And also beausire, of other things, 

That is, thou haste no tidings 
Of Loves folke, if they be glade, 

Ne of nothing else that God made 
And not onely fro ferre countree 
T'hat no tidings commen to thee, 

Not of thy very neighbours, 

That dwellen almost at thy dores. 

Thou hearest neither that ne this. 

For whan thy labour all done is, 

And hast made all thy reckenings, 

In stead of rest and of new things, 

Thou goest home to thine house anone, 
And also dombe as a stone 
Thou sittest at another booke. 

Till fully dased is thy looke. 
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And livest thus as an hermite. 

Although thine abstinence is lite, 

And therfore Jovis, through liis grace. 

Will that I beare thee to a place 
Which that hight the House of Fame, 

And to do the sport and game 
In some recompensation 
Of thy labour and devotion 
That thou hast had, lo, causelesse, 

To god Cupido the reclielesse ; 

And thus this god through liis merite ^ 

Will with some manner tlnng thee quite. 

So that thou wilt be of good chere, 

For trust well that thou shalt here, 

When we hen commcn there as I say, 

Mo wonder things dare 1 lay, 

And of Loves folke mo tidings, 

Both soothsawcs and lesings, 

And mo loves new begon, 

And long served till love is won, 

And mo lovers casuelly, 

That ben betide, no man wote why. 

But as a blind man starteth an hare. 

And more j elite and welfare. 

While they find love of stele. 

As thinke men, and over all wele, 

Mo discords, and mo jealousies, 

Mo murmui’es, and mo novelries. 

And also mo dissimulations, 

And eke fained reparations, 

And mo bercles in two lioures 
Without rasour or sisouis 
Ymade, than graines be of sand% 

And eke mo holding in mo hands, 

And also mo renovelaunees 
Of old forleten acqueintaunces, 

Mo love-daies, and mo accords 
Than on instruments ben cords, 

And eke of love mo exchaunges, 

Than ever come were in graunges, 

Unneth maiest thou trowen this,” 

Quod he. No, so helpe me God as wis,” 
Quod I. Now why 1 ” quod he. For it 
W’ere impossible to my wit, 

Though Fame had all the pries 
In all a realme and all aspies, 

How that yet he should heare all this. 

Or they espien — “0 yes, yes,” 

Quod he, to me, “ that can I prove 
By reason, worthy for to leve. 

So that thou give thine advertence 
To understand my sentence. 

“ First shalt thou here where she dwelleth. 
Bight so as thine owne booke telleth, 

Her palais staiideth, as I shall say, 

Bight even amiddes of the way 
BeWeene Heaven, Earth, and see. 

That whatsoever in all these three 
Is spoken in prive or npert, 

The way thereto is so overt. 

And stant eke in so just a place. 

That every sowne mote to it pace, 

Or what so commeth from any tong. 

Be rowned, red, or song, 

Or spoken in suertie or drede, 

Certaine it mote thider nede. 

Now hearken well, for why I I will 
Tellen thee a proper skill. 

And a worthy demonsti'ation 
In mine imagination. 


Geffray, thou wotest well this. 

That every lundely thing that is, 

Hath a Idiidely stede there he 
May best in it conserved he, 

Unto which place every thing, 

Through his kindely enclining, 

Meveth for to come to, 

Whan that it is away therefro, 

As thus, lo, how thou maist al day see, 

Take any thing that heavie bee, 

As stone or lead, or thing of weight, 

And heare it never so hie on height, 

Let go thine hand, it falleth downe. 

Right so say I by fire or sowne 
Or smoke, or other things light, 

Alway they seeke upward on height. 

Light things up, and downward charge, 

While everich of hem be at large. 

And for this cause thou maist well see, 

That every river unto the see 
Enclined is to go by kind. 

And by these skilles, as I find, 

Have fishes dwelling in flood and see, 

And trees eke on the earth he ; 

Thus every thing by his reason 
Hath his own proper mansion, 

To which he seeketh to repaire. 

There as it should nat appaire. 

** Lo, this sentence is known© couth 
Of every philosophers mouth, 

As Aristotle and dan Platoue, 

And other clerkes many one, 

And to confirme my reasoun, 

Thou wost well that speech is soun, 

Or else no man might it here, 

Now herke what 1 woll thee lere. 

Sowne is not hut eyre yhroken, 

And every speech that is spoken, 

Loud or prive, foule or faire. 

In his suhstaunce is but eyre, 

For as flame is but lighted smoke, 

Bight so is sowne eyre ybroke. 

But this may be in many wise, 

Of which I will thee devise ; 

As sowne commeth of pipe or harpe 
For when a pipe is blowen sharpe, 

The eyre is twist with violence. 

And rent ; lo, this is my sentence ; 

Eke, whan men harpe strings smite, 

Wheder it be much or lite, 

Lo, with a stroke the eyre it hreketh. 

And right so hreaketh it whan men speaketh. 
Thus, wost thou well, what thing is speach, 
Now henceforth, I will thee teach 
How everich speech, voice, or soun, 

Through his multiplicatioun. 

Though it were piped of a mouse, 

Mote needs come to Fames House ; 

I prove it thus, take heed now 
By experience, for it that thou 
Threw in a water now, a stone, 

Well wost thou it will make, auone, 

A little roundell as a cii'cle, 

Paraventure as broad as a covercle. 

And right anone, thou shalt see wele, 

That whele cercle wil cause another whele, 
And that the third, and so forth brother*. 
Every cercle causing other, 

Broader than himselfe was, 

And thus from roundell to compas, 
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Ecli alioiit other going, 

Causeth of others storing 
And mnltiplying evermo, 

Til it he so farre go 
That it at "both brinkes bee, 

Although thou may it not see 
Above, yet gothe it alway under, 

Though thou thinke it a great wonder. 

And who so saith of trouth I vary. 

Bid him prove the contrary ; 

And right thus every word } wis. 

That loud or privie yspoken is, 

Moveth first an eyre about, 

And of his moving, out of dout. 

Another eyre anone is moved ; 

As I have of the water proved, 

That every cercle causeth other, 

Right so of eyre, my leve brother ; 

Everich eyre in other stereth 

More and more, and speech up beareth. 

Or voice of noise, word or soun, 

Aye through multiplication. 

Till it be at the House of Fame * 

Take it in earnest or in game. 

Now have I told, if thou have mind. 

How speech or sowne, of pure kind 
Enclined is upward to meve ; 

This maiest thou fele well by preve. 

And that same stede ywis. 

That every thing enclined to is, 

Hath his kindliche stede, 

That sheweth it without drede, 

That kindely the mansioun 
Of everich speeche of every soun, 

Be it either foule or faire. 

Hath his kind place in aire, 

And sith that every thing ywis, 

Out of his kind place ywis, 

Moveth thider for to go, 

If it away be therefro. 

As I have before proved thee, 

It sheweth every soune, parde, 

Moveth kindely to pace, 

As up into his kind place ; 

And this place of wdiich I tell. 

There as Fame list to dwell, 

It sette amiddes of these three. 

Heaven, Earth, and eke the see. 

As most conservatife the soun ; 

Than is this the conclusion, 

That every speech of every man. 

As I thee tell first began, 

Moveth up on height to pace 
Kindly to Fames place. 

Tell me this now faithfully. 

Have I not proved thus simply. 

Without any subtelte 
Of speech, or great prolixite 
Of termes of philosophy. 

Of figures of poetry. 

Or colours of rhetorike ? 

Perde, it ought thee to like, 

For hard language, and hard matere 
Is incombrous for to here 
At ones, wost thou not w^ell this ?’* 

And I answered and said “ Yes.” 

« Ah, ah,” quod be, “ lo, so I can, 

Leudly unto a lend man 
Speke, and shew him such skilles. 

That he may shake hem by the billes, I 
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So palpable they shoulden be ; 

But tel me this now pray I thee, 

How thinketh thee my conclusiouu 
“ A good persuasion,” 

Q,uod I, it is, and lyke to be, 

Bight so as thou hast proved me,” 

By God,” quod he, “ and as I leve, 

Thou shalt have it or it be eve, 

Of every word of this sentence, 

A profe by experience, 

And wdth thine eares hearen well 
Toppe and taile, and everidell, 

That every word that spoken is, 

Commeth into Fames House ywis, 

As I have said, what wilt thou more ? ” 

And with tliis w'ord upper to sore, 

He began and said, “ By saint Jame, 

Now will we speake all of game. 

How farest thou now ?” quod he, to me, 

“ Well,” quod I. “ Now see,” quod he, 

By thy trouth, yond adowne, 

Where that thou knowest any towne, 

Or house, or any other thing. 

And whan thou hast of ought laiowing, 

Look that thou warne me. 

And I anon shall tell thee 

How farre that thou art now therefro.” 

And I adowne gan to loken tho, 

And beheld fields and plaines, 

Now liils, and now mountaines, 

Now valeis, and now forests, 

And now unneth great heests. 

Now rivers, now citees, 

Now townes, now great trees, 

Now shippes sayling in the see. 

But thus soone in a while hee, 

Was flowen fro the ground so hye, 

That all the world, as to mine eye, 

No more seemed than a pricke, 

Or else was the eyre so thicke 
That I might it not discerne : 

With that he spake to me so yerne, 

And said : Seest thou any token, 

Or ought that in this world of spoken 1 ” 

I said ^‘Na3^” — « No wonder is,” 

Quod he, for never halfe so hye as this, 

N’as Alexander of Macedon 
King, ne of Romo dan Scipion, 

That saw in dreame at point devise, 

Heaven and Earth, Hell and Paradise, 

Ne eke the wretch Dedalus, 

Ne his childe nice Icharus, 

That flewe so hie that the hete 
His wyngs molte, and he fell wete 
In midde the sea, and there he dreint, 

For whom was made a great complaint. 

“Now toiirne upward,” quod he, “thy facoj 
And behold this large place, 

This eyre, but looke that thou ne bee 
Adrad of hem that thou shalt see, 

For in this regioun certayne, 

Dwelleth many a citezeine, 

Of which speaketh dan Plato, 

These ben the ‘eyrishe beests, 

And tho sawe I all the menie, 

Both gone and also flie. 

“ Lo, quod he, cast up thyne eye, 

See yonder lo, the galaxie, 

The which men clepe the milky way. 

For it is white : and somCi parfay. 
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Callen it Watling streete. 

That ones was brent with the hete, 

When the Sunnes sonne the rede, 

Tliat higlit Plieton, would lede 
Algate his fathers cart, and gie. 

The cart horse gan well aspie, 

That he coud no governannce, 

And gaii for to leape and praunce. 

And beare Mm up, and now doun, 

Till he saw the Scorpioun, 

Which that in Heaven a signe is yet, 

And he for fere lost his wit 
Of that, and let the reynes gone 
Of his horse, and they anone, 

Soon up to mount and downe discende, 

Till both eyre and Earth brende. 

Till Jupiter, lo, at the last. 

Him slew and fro the carte cast. 

‘‘ Lo, is it not a great mischaunce 
To let a foole have governannce 
Of things that he cannot demaine 1” 

And with his word, sothe for to saine. 

He gan alway upper to sore. 

And gladded me than more and more, 

So faithfully to me spake he. 

Tho gan I to looke under me, 

And beheld the eyrish beests, 

Cloudes, mistes, and tempests, 

Snowes, hayles, raynes, and windes, 

And than gendring in hir kindes. 

All the way through which I came ; 

“ O God,” quod I, “ that made Adame, 

Modi is thy might and nobles!” 

And tho thought I upon Boece, 

That writeth a thought may flie so Me 
With fethers of philosophy 
To passen everich element, 

And when he hath so far ywent, 

Than may be seen behind his backe, 

Cloude, and earth, and all that I of spake. 

Tho gan I wexe in a were, 

And said, “ I wote well I am here, 

But whether in body or in goost, 

I Mot ywis, but God thou woost 
For more clere entendement, 

H’as mo never yet ysent ; 

And than thought I on Marcian, 

And eke of Anticlaudian, 

That sothe was hir descripcion 
Of all the Heavens region, 

As far as that I saw the preve, 

And, therefore, I can hem leve. 

With that the egle gan to crie, 

Let be,” quod he, thy fantasie, 

Wilt thou learne of sterres ought ? ” 

“ Nay certainly,” quod I, “ right nought.** 
« And why quod he. " For I am old.” 

Or eks would X thee have told,*' 

Quod he, “ the sterres names, lo. 

And all the Heavens signs to, 

And Vi Inch they be.” — « No force,” quod X. 

“ Yes, parde,” quod he, ‘‘ wost thou why ? 
For whan thou redest poetry, 

How the goddes can stellify 
Birde, fislie, or him, or her. 

As the ravin and otlier. 

Or Ariones harpe fine, 

Castor, Polexe, or Delphme, 

Or Athalantes dougliters seven, 

How all these are set in Heven, 


For though thou have hem ofte in hand, 
Yet n’ost thou nat where they stand.” 

« No force,” quod I, it is no need, 

As well I leve, so God me speed, 

Hera that writen of this matere, 

As though I knew hir places here, 

And eke they semen here so bright, 

It should shenden all my sight, 

To look on hem : « Tlint may well be,” 

Quod he, and so forth bare he me 
A while, and tho ho gan to cry, 

(That never herde I thing so hie) 

“ Hold np thy thine heed, for all is well, 
Saint Julian, lo, bonne hostell, 

See hei’e the House of Fame, lo, 

Mayst thou not here that I do ? ” 

" What ?” quod I. “ The great sowne ” 
Quod he, that rombleth up and downe 
In Fames House full of tidings. 

Both of fayre speech and eludings, 

And of false and sothe compouned, 

Herken well, it is not rowned. 

Herest thou not the great swough 1” 

‘^Yes, perde,” quod I, « wel ynough. 

“ And what sowne is it like qnod he. 

Parde, lyke the beating of the see,” 
Quod I, “ against the roches holow, 

Whan tempests done her shippes swolow, 
And .that a man stand out of doute, 

A myle tliens, and here it route. 

Or els lyke the humbling 
After the clappe of a thundring, 

When Jovis hath the eyre ybete, 

But it doth me for feare swete.” 

" Nay, drede theevnot thereof,” quod he, 
“ It is nothing that will biten thee, 

Thou shalt have no harme truely.” 

And with that worde both he and I 
As nigh the place arrived wore, 

As men might east with a spere, 

I Mist how, but in a strete 
He set me faire on my feete, 

And said, “ Walke forth a pace 
And telle thine adventure and case, 

That thou shalt finde in Fames place.” 

Now,” quod I, ‘‘ while we have space 
To speake, or that I go fro thee. 

For the love of God tell me, 

In sothe, that I will of thee lere. 

If this noyse that I here 
Be as I have herde thee tell, 

Of folke that done in earth dwell, 

And commeth here in the same wise, 

As I thee herd or this devise, 

And that here lives body n’is 
In all that house that yonder is, 

That maketh all this loude fare.” 

No,” quod he, “ by saint Clare, 

And also wisse God rede me, 

But o thing I will w'arne thee, 

Of the which thou wilt have wonder. 

“Lo, to the House of Fame yonder, 

Thou woste how commeth every speach, 

It needetli not the efte to teach, 

But understand now right well this. 

When any speach yeomen is, 

Up to the palais anone right, 

It wexeth like the same wight, 

Which that the worde in earth spake, 

Be he clothed in reed or bl^ike, 
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And hath so very his lilvenesse, 

And spake the worde that thou wilt gesse, 
That it the same "body be, 

Man or woman, he, or she. 

And is not this a wonder thing ? ” 

Yes,” quod I tho, « by Heaven king: ’’ 
And with this worde, “ Farewell,’’ quod he, 
" And here will I abide thee, 

And God of Heaven send thee grace 
Some good to learne in this place:” 

And I of him tooke leave anone, 

And gan forth to the palais gone. 

EXPLICIT LIBER SECUNDUS. 


LIBER TERTIUS. 

B. III. v. 1 — 118 
God of science and of light, 

Apollo, through thy great might, 

This littell last booke now thou gie. 
Now that I ^^ill for maistrie 
Here art potenciall be shewde. 

But for the rime is light and lewde. 
Yet make it somewhat agreeable. 
Though some verse fayle in a sillable. 
And that I do no diligence, 

To shewe crafte, but sentence. 

And if devine vertue thou 
Wilt helpe me to shewe now, 

That in my heed ymarked is, 

Lo, that is for to meanen this. 

The House of Fame for to discrive. 
Thou shalt see me go as blive 
Unto the next laurer I see, 

And kisse it, for it is thy tree 5 
Now entre in my brest, anone S 

When I was from the Egle gone, 

I gan hehold upon this place, 

And certaiue, or I further passe, 

I well you all the shape devise, 

Of house and citee, and all the wise 
How I gan to this place approche. 

That stood upon so hie a roche, 

Hier standeth none in Spaine ; 

But up I clambe with moch pajne, 
And though to climbe greved mee. 

Yet I ententifo was to see, 

And for to poren wondre low. 

If I coude any wise yknow 
What maner stone this roche was. 

For it was like a limed glas. 

But that it shone full more clere. 

But of what congeled matere 
It was, I n’iste redely, 

But at the last espied J, 

Aud found that it was everydele, 

A roche of yse and not of stele : 
Thought I, “ By saint Thomas of Kent, 
This were a feeble foundement 
To builden on a place hie. 

He ought him little to glorifie. 

That hereon bilte, God so me save.” 

Tho sawe I all the hall ygrave 
With famous folkes names fele. 

That had been in moch wele. 


And hir fames wide yhlow. 

But well unnefch might I know 

Any letters for to rede 

Hir names by, for, out of drede, 

They weren almost of thawed so. 

That of the letters one or two 
Were molte away of every name. 

So unfamous was wexe her fame ; 

But men say, what may ever last ? 

Tho gan 1 in mine herte cast, 

That they were molte away for heate, 
And not away with stormes beate, 

For on that other side I sey. 

Of this hill, that northward ley. 

How it was written full of names 
Of folke that had afore great fames, 

Of old time, and yet they were 
As fresh as men had written hem there 
The self-day, or that houre 
That I on hem gan to poure, 

But well I wiste what it made, 

Xt was conserved with the shade, 

All the writing that I sie. 

Of a castell that so stoode on hie. 

And stoode eke in so cold a place 
That heate might it not deface. 

Tho gan I on this hill to gone, 

And found on the coppe a one, 

That all the men that been on live 
Ne han the conning to discrive 
The beaute of that like place, 

Ne coud caste no compace 
Soch another for to make, 

That might of beauty be his make, 

Ne so wonderly ywrought, 

That it astonieth yet my thought, 

And maketh all my witte to swinke 
On this castell for to thinke, 

So that tlie great beautie, 

The caste, crafte, and curiositie, 

Ne can I not to you devise, 

My witte ne may me not suffise ; 

But nathelesse all the substaiince 
I have yet in my remembraunce, 

For why 1 me thought, by saint Gile, 
All was of stone of berile. 

Both the castell and the toure, 

And eke the hall, and every boure. 
Without peeces or joynings, 

But many subtell compassings, 

As babeuries and pinnacles. 

Imageries and tabernacles, 

I saw, and full eke of windowes, 

As flakes fallen in great snowes ; 

And eke in each of the pinnacles 
Weren sundry habitacles. 

In which stooden, all withouten, 

Full the castle all abouten. 

Of all manner of minstrales, 

And jestours, that tellen tales 
Both of weeping and of game ; 

And of all that longeth unto Fame 
There heard I play on an harpe, 

That souned both well and sharpe, 
Him Orpheus full craftely, 

And on this side, fast by, 

Sat the harper Orion, 

And Gacides Chirion, 

And other harpers many one, 

And. the Briton Glaskirion, 
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A.nd smale harpers with hir glees, 

Sate under hem in divers sees, 

And gone on hem upward to gape. 

And counterfeited hem as an ape, 

Or as craft counterfeit kind. 

Tho saw I standen hem behind, 

A farre from hem, all by hemselve, 
Many a thousand times twelve, 

That made loud minstralcies. 

In cornemu&e and shalmies, 

And many another pipe. 

That craftely began to pipe, 

Both in douced and in rede. 

That hen at feasts with the brede, 

And many a floyte and litling home, 
And pipes made of greene corne, 

As have these little heerd gromes, 

That keepen beastes in the bromes. 

There saw I than dan Citherns, 

And of Atlienes dan Proserus, 

And Mercia that lost her skinne, 

Both in face, body, and ehiime. 

For that she would envien, lo, 

To pipen bette than Apollo. 

There saw I eke famous old and ycng, 
Pipers of all the Dutch tong, 

To learne love daunces, springs, 

Reyes, and the strannge things. 

Tho saw I in, another place, 

Standing in a large space 
Of hem that maken bloody soun. 

In trumpe bemc, and clarioim, 

For in fight and bloodsheddings 
Is used gladly claidonings. 

There heard I trnmpe Messenus, 

Of whom that speaketh Vergilius. 

There heard I Joab trnmpe also, 
Theodoraas, and other mo, 

And all that used clarion, 

In Casteloigne and Aragon, 

That in hir times famous were, 

To learnen saw I trumpen there 

There saw I sit in other sees. 

Playing upon other sundry glee^ 

Which that I cannot neven, 

Mo than sterres ben in Heven, 

Of which I n’ill as now not rime. 

For ease of you, and losse of time : 

For time ylost, this know ye, 

By no way may recovered be. 

There saw I playing jogelours, 
Magiciens, and tragetours, 

And phetonisses, charmeresses, 

Old witches, sorceresses. 

That usen exorsisations. 

And eke subfumigations. 

And clerkes eke, which conne well 
All this magike naturell. 

That craftely doe hir entents 
To maken in certaine ascendents. 
Images, lo, through which magike 
To maken a man hen hole or sike. 

There saw I the queene Medea, 

And Circes eke, and Calipsea. 

There saw I Hermes Ballenus, 
Limote, and eke Simon Magus. 

There saw I, and knew by name, 
That by such art done men have fame. 

There saw I Coll Tragetour 
Upon a table of sicamonr 


Play an nncouth thing to tell, 

I saw him carry a wind-mell 
Under a walnote shale. 

What should I make lenger tale 1 
Of all the people that I sey, 

I could not tell till domisdey. 

Whan I had all this folke behold, 
And found me loose and not hold, 

And I amused a long while 
Upon this wall of herile. 

That shone lighter than a glas 
And made well more than it was, 

As kinde thing of fame is, 

And than anone, after this, 

I gan forth romen till I foiide 
The castell yate on my light honde, 
Which so well corvea was, 

That never such another n’as, 

* And yet it was by aventure 
YwTought by great and subtill cure ; 

It needeth not you more to tellen 
To make you too long dwellen 
Of these yates florishiugs, 

Ne of compaces, ne of karvings, 

Ne how the hacking in masonries, 

As corhettes, and imageries. 

But Lord, so faire it was to shewe, 
For it was all with gold beliewe ; 

But in I went, and that anone, 

There met I crying many one, 

A larges, a larges, hold up well 1 
God save the lady of this pell, 

Our owne gentill lady Fame, 

And hem that willen to have a name 
Of us I” thus heard I crien all, 

And fast commen out of the hall, 

And shoke nobles and starlings, 

And crowned were as kings, 

With crownes wrought full of losmgc% 
And many ribans, and many fringes 
Wore on Mr clothes trnely. 

Tho at the last, espied I 
That pnrsevauntes and herandes. 
That crien riche folkes laudes. 

It weren, all and every man 
Of hem, as I you tell can, 

Had on him throwe a vesture 
Which men clepe a coate armure, 
Embroudred wonderly riche, 

As though they were not yliche. 

But nought will I, so mote I thrive, 
Be about to discrive 
All these armes that there weren, 
That they thus on hir coates weren, 
For to me were impossible, 

Men might make of hem a bible, 
Twenty foote thicke as I trowe, 

For certain who so coud know, 

Might there all the armes seen 
Of famous folke that had been 
In Affrike, Europe, and Asie, 

Sith first began chevalrie. 

Lo, how should I now tell all this ! 
Ne of the hall, eke whai: need is 
To tellen you that every wall 
Of it, and rofe and flora with all, 

Was plated halfe a foote thicke 
Of golde, and that n’as not wioke. 

But for to prove in all wise, 

As fine as ducket in Veuise, 
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Of wliich to lite all in my pouclie is, 

And they were set as thicke of ouches 
Fine, of the finest stones faire. 

That men reden in the lapidaire, 

Or as grasses growen in a inede, 

But it were all to long to rede 
The names, and thei-efore I pace, 

But in this lustie and riche place, 

That Fames hall called was. 

Full moeh prees of folke there n’as, 

Ne crouding, for to modi prees. 

But all on hie above a dees, 

Satte in a see imperiall, 

That made was of rubie royall. 

Which that a carbuncle is ycalled, 

I sawe perpetually ystalled, 

A feminine creature, 

That never formed by nature 
Was such another thing I saie : 

For alderfirst, soth to saie. 

Me thought that she was so lite, 

That the length of a cubite, 

Was lenger than she seemed he. 

But thus soone in a while she, 

Her self tho wonderly streight. 

That with her feet she tli’erthe reight. 
And with her hedde she touched Heaven, 
There as shineth the storres seven, 

And thereto yet, as to my wit, 

I saw a great wonder yet, 

Upon her eyen to behold. 

But certainly I hem never told, 

For as fele eyen had she. 

As fethers upon foules be, 

Or weren on the beasts foure, 

That Goddes trone can honour, 

As writeth John in the Apocalips, 

Her heer that was oundie and cripa^ 

As burned gold it shone to see. 

And sothe to telleii, also shee 
Had also fele up standing eares, 

And tonges, as on beast been heares, 

And on her feete woxen saw I, 

Partriche winges redily. 

But Lord the perrie and the richesse 
I saw sitting on the goddesse, 

And the heavenly melodie 
Of songes full of armonie 
I heard about her tx'one ysong, 

That all the palais wall rong, 

So song the mighty Muse, she 
That cleped is Caliope, 

And her seven sisterne eke. 

That in hir faces seemen meke. 

And evermore eternally 
They song of Fame, tho heard I, 

Heried be thou and thy name, 

Goddes of renoiin and of Fame 

Tho was I wai’c at the last. 

As I mine eyen gan up cast, 

That thk ilke noble queene. 

On her shoulders gan sustene 
Both, the armes and the name 
Of tho that had large fame, 

Alisander, and Hercules, 

That witb a sherte his life did lese, 

And thus found I sitting this goddesse, 
In noble honour and richesse, 

Of which 1 stinte a while now, 

Other thing to telien you 
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Tho saw I stande on thother side, 
Streight doune to the doores wide. 
From the deis many a pillere 
Of metall, that shone not full clere, 

But though ther were of no richesse, 
Yet were they made for great nofelesse, 
And in hem great sentence, 

And folke of hie and digue reverence, 
Of which to tell will 1 loiide. 

Upon a piller sawe I stonde, 
Alderfirst there I sie. 

Upon a piller stonde on hie, 

That was of lede and of mon fine, 

Him of the sccte Saturnine, 

The Ebraike Josephus the old, 

That of Jewes gestes told, 

And he bare on his shulders hie 
The fame up of the Jewrie, 

And by him stoden other seven. 

Wise and worthy for to neven. 

To helpen him beare up the charge. 

It was so heavy and so lai'ge, 

And for they written of battailes, 

As well as of other rnarvayles, 
Therefore was lo, this pillere, 

Of which I you tell here, 

Of leade and iron both ywis, 

For iron Martes metall is. 

Which that god is of battaile. 

And the leade withouten faile, 

Is lo, the metall of Saturne, 

That hath full large whele to turne, 

To stand forth on either rowe 
Of hem, which I could knowe, 

Though I by order hem not tell. 

To make you to long to dwell. 

These, of which I gan rede, 

There saw I stand, out of drede. 

Upon an iron piller strong, 

That painted was all endlong 
With tigres blood in every place, 

The Tholason that height Stace, 

That bare of Thebes up the name 
Upon his shoulders, and the fame 
Also of cruell Achilles, 

And by him stode, withouten lees. 
Full wonder hie upon a piller 
Of iron, he the great Omer, 

And with him Dares and Titus 
Before, and eke he Lollius, 

And Guido eke tho Colempnis, 

And English Galfride eke ywis. 

And ech of these, as I have joy, 

Was husie to beare up Troy, 

So heavy thereof was the fame. 

That for to beare it was no game. 

But yet I gan full well espie, 

Betwene hem was a little envie, 

One said that Omer made lies, 
Feyning in his poetries, 

And was to the Greekes favonrabi©, 
Therefoi’e held he it but fable. 

Tho saw I stand on a pillere. 

That w£is of tinned iron clere. 

The Latine poete Virgile, 

That hath bore up a long while 
The fame of pius Eneas. 

And next him on a piller was. 

Of copper, Venus’ clerke, Ovide, 

That hath sowen wondrous wide 
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The great god of loves fame, 

And there he bare up well his name. 
Upon this piller also hie. 

As I might see it with mine eye : 

For why this hall whereof 1 rede. 

Was woxe on height, length and brede. 
Well moi’e by a thousand deale 
Than it was erst, that saw I weale. 

Tho saw I on a pi Ilex* by, 
i Of iron wrought full sterncly, 

1 The great poet dan Lucan, 

I That on his shoulders bare up than. 

As hie as that 1 might see. 

The fame of Julius and Porapee, 

And by him stoden all these clerkes. 
That write of Romes mighty wei'kes. 
That if I would liir names tell, 

All to long must I dwell. 

And next him on a piller stood. 

Of sulphure, liche as he were wood, 

Dan Claudian, sothe for to tell 
j That bare up all the fame of Hell, 

Of Pluto, and of Proserpine, 

' That queene is of the derke pine. 

What should I more tell of this 1 
The hall was all full, ywis. 

Of hem that written old jestes, 

As been on trees xokes nestes, 

But it a full confuse mattere 
Were all these jestes for to here. 

That they of write, and liow they hight. 
But w'hile that I beheld this sight, 

I lierde a noise approehen blive. 

That fareth as bees dono in an hive, 
Ayenst hir time of out flying, 

Right soch a mainer murmuring, 

For all tho world it seemed mee. 

Tho gan I looke about and see. 

That there come entring into the hall 
A right gi-eat company withall. 

And that of sondry regions, 

Of ail kind of condicions, 

I That dwell in yearth under the Moone, 
Poore and riche ; and all so sooiie 
As they were come into the hall, 

They gan on knees doune to fall. 

Before this ilke noble queene. 

And said, Graunt us lady sheene, 
Eche of us of thy grace a bone,” 

And some of hem she graunted sone. 
And some she warned well and faire. 
And some she graunted the contraire 
Of hir asking utterly : 

But this I say you truely. 

What her grace was, I iTist, 

For of these folke full well I wdst. 

They liad good fame eche deserved. 
Although they were diversly served. 
Right as her sister, dame Fortune, 

Is wont to serve in commune. 

Now lierken how she gan to pay 
Hem that gan her of grace pray. 

And yet, lo, all this compauie 
Saiden sofch, and not a lie. 

Madame,” sayd they, we bee 
Folke that here beseehen thee, 

That thou graunt us now good fame. 
And let our workes have good name. 

In full recomj)ensaeiouix 

Of good worke, gh^e us good renoun.” 


“ I warne it you,” quod she, “ anone. 

Ye get of me good fame none, 

By God, and therefore go your wa>.” 

Alas,” quod they, ‘‘ and welaway ! 

Tell us what your cause may be.” 

« For me list it not,” quod she, 

No wight shall speake of you, yw'is, 

Good ne harme, ne that ne this,” 

And with that worde she gan to call 
Her messenger that was in hall, 

And bad that he should faste gone, 

Upon paine to be blinde anone, 

For Eolas the god of winde. 

In Trace there ye shall him finde, 

And bid him bring his clanoun, 

That is full divers of his soun, 

And it is cleped cleare laude, 

With which he wont is to heraude 
Hem that me list ypraised bee ; 

And also bid him how that hee 
Bring eke his other clarioun, 

That height sclaunder in evei’y toun, 

With which he wont is to diffame 
Hem that me list, and doe hem shame.” 

This messenger gan fast to gone, 

And found where in a cave of stone, 

In a countree that height Trace, 

This Eolus with harde grace, 

Helde the windes in distresse. 

And gan hem under him to presse, 

That they gonne as the beres rore. 

He bound and pressed hem so sore. 

This messenger gan fast crie, 

Rise up,” quod he, “ and fast thee hie 
Till thou at my lady bee, 

And take thy clarions eke with thee, 

And speed thee fast : ” and he, anone, 
Tooke to one that hight Tritone, 

His clarions to bearen tho, 

And let a certaine winde go. 

That bleive so hidously and hie, 

That it ne left not a skie 

And all the welkin long and brode. 

This Eolus no where abode, 

Till he was come to Fames feete, 

And eke the man that Triton heete. 

And there he stode as still as stone, 

And herewithall, there came anone, 
Another huge companie 
Of good folke and gan to crie. 

Lady, graunt us now good fame 
And let our workes have that name, 

Now in honour of gentilnesse. 

And also God your soule blesse. 

For we han well deserved it, 

Therefore is right that we be quit,” 

As thrive I,” quod she, ye shall faiie, 
Good workes shall you not availe, 

To have of me good fame as now, 

But wote ye what, I graunt you, 

That ye shall have a shrewd name, 

And wicked loos and worse fame, 

Though ye good loos have well deserved. 
Now goeth your way for you been served : 
And thou dan Eolus,” quod she, 

“ Take forth thy trumpe anone, let see, 
That is ycleped sclaunder light. 

And blow hir loos, that every wight 
Speake of hem harme and shreudnesse, 
la stede of good and w'orthinesse, 
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For thou shalt trumpe all the contrariej 
Of that they have done well and faire,” 
Alas, thought I, what aventures 
Have these sory creatures, 

That they among all the pres. 

Should thus be shamed giltles ? 

But what, it must needes be. 

What did this Eolus, but he 
Tooke out his blaeke trumpe of bras, 

That fouler than the Devil was, 

And gan this trompe for to blow, 

As all the world should overthrow. 
Throughout every regioun, 

Went this foule trumpes soiin, 

As swifte as a pellet out of a gonne. 

When fire is in the ponder ronne. 

And soch a smoke gan out wende. 

Out of the foule trumpes ende, 

Blaeke, blue, grenishe, swartish, red. 

As doth where that man melte led, 

Lo, all on hie from the tewell ; 

And thereto, one thing saw I well. 

That the ferther that it ranne, 

The greater w'exen it beganne, 

As doth the river from a well, 

And it stanke as the pitte of Hell : 

Alas, thus was hir shame yrong, 

And giltlesse on every tong. 

Tho came the third companie, 

And gone up to the dees to hie, 

And doune on knees they fell anone. 

And saiden, “We been everichone 
Folke that han full truely 
Deserved fame rightfully, 

And prayed you it might be know. 

Bight as it is and forth blow.” 

“ I graunt,” quod she, “ for now me list 
That your good workes shall be wist, 

And yet ye shall have better loos. 

Bight in dispite of all your foos, 

Than worthy is, and that anone : 

Let now,” quod she, “ thy trumpe gone. 
Thou Eolus that is so blaeke. 

And out thine other trnmpe take 
That higlit iaude, and blow it so 
That through the w'orld bir fame go. 

All easely and not too fast, 

That it be knowen at the last.” 

“ Full gladly, lady mine,” he saied. 
And out bis trumpe of gold he braied 
Anone, and set it to his mouth, 

And blewe it east, west, and south, 

And north, as loude as any thonder. 
That every wight hath of it wonder. 

So brode it ran or that it stent, 

And certes, all the breath that went 
Out of his trumpes mouth smelde 
As men a potte full of baume helde 
Among a basket full of roses, 

This favour did he to hir loses. 

And right with this I gan espie. 

There came the fowerth companie. 

But certaine they were wonder fewe. 
And gonne to standen on a rewe, 

And saiden, “ Certes, lady bright, 

We have done well with all our might. 
But we ne keepe to have fame j 
Hide our workes and our name, 

For Goddes love, for certes wee 
Have surely done it for bountoe. 


And for no manner other thing.”’ 

“ I graunt you all your asking,” 

Quod she, “let your workes he dedde.” 

With that about I tourned my hedde. 
And sawe anone the fifth rout 
That to this lady gan lout, 

And doune on knees, anone, to fall, 

And to her tho besoughten all, 

To hiden hir good workes eke, 

And said, they yeve not a" leke 
For no fame, ne "'ocli renoun, 

For they for contemplacioun, 

And Goddes love had it wrought, 

Ne of fame would they nought. 

“ What !*”quod she, and be ye wood I 
And wene ye for to do good, 

And for to have of that no fame 1 
Have ye dispite to have my name ? 

Nay, ye shall lien everichone ; 

Blowe thy trumpe and that anone,” 

Quod she, “thou Eolus I bote. 

And ring these folkes workes by note. 
That all the world may of it here 
And he gan blowe hir loos so clear© 

In his golden elarioun. 

Through the worlds went the soim, 

Also kindly, and eke so soft, 

That their fame was blowe aloft. 

Tho came the sixt companie, 

And gan fast to Fame crie, 

Bight verely in this manere, 

They saiden, “ Mercy, lady dere, 

To teU certain as it is, 

We have done neither that ne this, 

But idell all our life hath be, 

But nathelesse, yet pray we, 

That we may have as good a fame, 

And great renome and knowen name. 

As they that have do noble jestes, ^ 

And acheved all hir questes, 

As well of love as other thing, 

All was us never broche ne ring, 

Ne els what fro women sent, 

Ne ones in hir herte yment, 

To maken us onely frendly chere, 

But mought temen us on bere. 

Yet let us to the people seeme 
Soch as the world may of us deeme. 

That women loven us for wood, 

It shall do us as moch good, 

And to our herte as modi availe, 

The counterpeise, ease, and travaile. 

As we had won with labour, 

For that is dere bought honour, 

At regard of our great ease : 

And yet ye must us more please. 

Let us be hold eke therto, 

Worthy, wise, and good also, 

And rich, and happy unto love. 

For Goddes love that sitteth above. 
Though we may not the body have 
Of women, yet so God me save, 

Let men glewe on us the name, 

Suffiseth that we have the fame.” 

“ I graunt,” quod she, “ by my trouth. 
Now Eolus, withouten slouth. 

Take out thy trumpe of gold,” quod she, 
“ And blowe as they have asked me, 
That every man wene hem at ease. 
Though they go in full badde lease.” 
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This Eolus gan it so biowe, 

Tliat through the world it was j know. 

Tho came the seventh route anone, 

And fill on knees everichone. 

And sayed, “ Lady, graunt us soone 
The same thing, tho same boone. 

That this nexte folLe hare done.” 

'“'Fie on 3 on,*' quod she, ‘^everichone, 
Ye nastie swine, ye idle wretches. 

Full of rotten slow tetches, 

What false theeves where ye wold. 

Been famed good, and nothing n’old 
Deserve why, iie never thought, 

Men rather jou to hangen ought, 

For ye he like the slepie cat, 

That would have fish ; but wost thou whatl 
He woll nothing wetto ins clawes ; 

Evil thrifte come to your jawes, 

And on mine, if I it graunt, 

Or do favour you to avaunt. 

" Thou Eolus, thou king of Thrace, 

Go blowe this folke a sorie grace,” 

Q,uod she, “ anone, and wost thou how, 

As I shall tell thee right now, 

Say these ben they that would honour 
Have, and do no kind labour, 

Ne do no good, and yet have laude, 

And that men wende that belle Isaude, 

He coude hem not of love werne. 

And yet she that griiit at querne, 

Is all too good to ease hir iierte.” 

This Eolus anone up sterte, 

And with hts blacke ciariouii 
He gan to hlasen out a soun, 

As loude as bellcth winde in Hell, 

And eke therewith, sothe to tell. 

This sowne was so full of japes 
As ever mowcs were in apes. 

And that went all the world about, 

That every wight gan on hem shout. 

And for to laugh as they were wood. 

Such game found they in hir hood. 

Tho came another company, 

That had ydone the trechery. 

The hax’rae and great wickednesse. 

That any heite coulden gesse, 

And prayed her to have good fame. 

And that she n’olde do hem no shame. 

But give hem loos and good renoun. 

And do it blowe in clarioun. 

“ Nay wis,” quod she, “ it were a vice, 
A1 be there in me no justice, 

Me list not to do it now, 

Ne this I n’lll graunt it you.” 

Tho came there leaping in a rout. 

And gan clappen all about, 

Every man upon the crowne 
1’hat all the hall gan to sowne. 

And said, ‘‘ Lady lete and dere, 

"We ben soch folkes as ye may here. 

To tell all the tale aright, 

We ben shrewes every wight. 

And have dehte in wickednesse. 

As good folke have in goodnesse, 

And joy to been knowen shrewes. 

And lull vice and wicked thewes, 
Wherefore we j>ray } ou on a rowe. 

That our fame he such yknow. 

In ail things r’glit as it is.” 

“ I graunt it you,” quod she, yxvis. 


But what art thou that saiest this tale, 

That wearest on thy hose a pale, 

And on thy tippet soch a bell ? ” 

« Madame,” quod he, « sothe to tell, 

I am that like shrewe ywis,_ 

That brent the temple of Isidis 
In Athenes, lo, that citee.” 

“ And wherefore diddest thou so 1” quou she. 
“ By my trouth,” quod he, raadame, 

I wolde faine have had a name, 

As other folke had m the towne, 

Although they weie of great renowne 
For Mr verfcue and hir thewes, 

Thought I, as great fame have shrewes, 
(Though it be nought) for shrewdnesse, 

As good folke have for goodnesse, 

And sithen I may not have that one, 

That other n’lll I not forgone, 

As for to get a fame here, 

The temple set I all on fire. 

“ Now done our loos be blow^e swithe, 

As w'lsely be thou ever blithe.” 

“ Gladly,” quod she, “ thou Eolus, 

Herest thou not what they pra^ eii us 

Madame yes, full well,” quod he, 

“ And I will trumpen it, parde 
And tooke Ins blacke trumpe fast, 

And gan to puffen and to blast, 

Till it was at the w’^orlds end. 

With that I gan about wend, 

For one that stode right at backe, 

Me thought full goodly to me spake, 

And said, “ Frende, what is thy name ? 

Arte thou come hider to have lame ? ” 

“ Nay forsothe, frende,” quod I, 

^ I come not hither, graunt mercy, 

For no soch cause by my heed, 

Suffiseth me as I were deed, 

That no wight have my name in lionde, 

I wot my selfe best how I stonde, 

For what I drie or what I tlimke, 

I woll my selfe all it di'inke, 

Certaine for the more part, 

As ferforth as I can mine art.” 

‘‘What dost thou here than ? ” quod he ; 
Quod I, “ that woll I tell thee, 

The cause why I stand here 
Some new tidings for to lere, 

Some new thing, I not what, 

Tidings eyther this or that, 

Of love, or such things giade, 

For certainely he that me made 
To come hyder, said to mee 
I sholde bothe heare and see, 

In this place wonder things. 

But these be no soch tidings 

As I meant of : ” — “ No ?” quod he . 

And I answerde “No, parde. 

For well I wote ever yet, 

Sith that first I had wit, 

That some folke han desired fame, 

Diversly, and loos and name, 

But eei'tainly I n’lst how, 

Ne where that Fame dwelled or now, 

Ne eke of her descripcion, 

Ne also her condicion, 

Ne the oider of her dome. 

Knew I not till I hider come.” 

“ Why than be, lo, these tiding^ 

That thou now hether biings, 
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That tliou hast herde/' quod he to mee ; 

But now, no force, for well I see 
What thou desirest for to lere, 

Come forth and stande no lenger here, 
And I woll thee without drede, 

Into soch another place lede. 

There thou shalt here many one.” 

Tho gan I foi th with him gone, 

Out of the castell, sothe to se} . 

Tho sawe I stand m a valey, 

Under the castell fast by, 

An house, that domus Dedali, 

That Laborintus ycleped is, 

N’as made so wonderly ywis, 

Ne halfe so queintly y wrought, 

And evermo, as swift as thought. 

This queint house about went, 

That nevermo it still stent. 

And there came out so great a noise, 
That had it stonde upon Oise, 

Men might have heard it easily 
To Rome, I trowe sikerly, 

And the noise which that I herde, 

For all the world right so it ferde, 

As doth the routing of the stone. 

That fro th’engin is letyn gone. 

And all this house of which I rede. 
Was made of twigges, salow, rede. 

And green eke, and some were white, 
Such as men to the cages twite. 

Or maken of these paniers. 

Or els hutches or doffers, 

That for the swough and for the twigges, 
This house was also full of gigges, 

And also full eke of chirkinges, 

And of many other werldngs, 

And eke this house hath of entrees 
As many as leves hen on trees. 

In sommer whan they been greene. 

And on the rofe yet men may seene 
A thousand holes, and wel mo, 

To letten the sowne out go. 

And by day in every tide 
Bene all the dores open wide, 

And by night eche one unshet, 

Ne porter is there none to let 
No mailer tidings in to pace, 

Ne never rest is in that place, 

That it n’ls filled full of tidings, 

Eyther loude or of whisperings, 

And ever ai' -"he houses angles 
Is ful of row rs and of jangles. 

Of werres, of ^ce, of niariages. 

Of restes, and /f labour, of viages. 

Of abode, of death, and of lyfe. 

Of love, of hate, accord, of strife, 

Of losse, of lore, and of winnings, 

Of heale, of sicknesse, or of lesings, 

Of faire wether, and eke of tempests, 

Of qualme, of folke, and of beests, 

Of divers transmutacions, 

Of estates and eke of regions. 

Of trust, of drede, of jalousie, 

Of witte, of winning, of folie. 

Of plenty, and of great famine, 

Of chepe, derth, and of ruine, 

Of good or misgovernment, 

Of fire, and of divers accident. 

And lo, this house of which I write, 
Syker be ye it n’as not lite, 


For it was sixtie mile of length, 

Al was the timber of no stiength. 

Yet it is founded to endure. 

While that it list to aventure, 

That is the mother of tidings, 

As the sea of welles and springs. 

And it was shaped lyke a cage. 

“ Certes,” quod I, " in all mine age, 
Ne saw I soch an house as this.” 

And as I wondred me, ywis. 

Upon this house tho ware w as I 
How mine egle, fast by, 

Was perched hie upon a stone, 

And I gan streight to him gone, 

And said thus, “ I pray thee, 

That thou a while abide mee 
For goddes love, and let me seene 
What wonders in that place bene. 

For yet, paraunter, I may lere 
Some good therein, or somewhat here, 
That lefe me were, or that I went.” 

“ Parde, that is now mine entent,” 
Q,uod lie to me, " therefore I dwell. 

But certaine one thing I thee tell, 

That but I bring thee therin, 

Ne shall thou never conne the gin 
To come into it out of doubt, 

So Caste it whirleth, lo, about. 

But sith that Joves of his grace, 

As I have said, will the solace 
Finally with these things, 

Uncouth sighes and tidings, 

To passe with thine hevinesse, 

Soch routh hath he of thy distresse, 
That thou suffredest debonairly, 

And woste they selven utterly, 
Desperate of all blisse, 

Sith that fortune hath made a misse, 
The swete of all thine hertes rest, 
Languish and eke in point to brest, 

But he through his mighty merite, 

Wil do thee ease, al be it hte, 

And gave in expresse commaundement, 
To which I am obedient, 

To forther thee with all my might, 

And wish and teach thee aright. 

Where thou maist most tidings here. 
Thou shalt here many one lere.” 

With this word he right anone, 

Hent me up bytwene his tone, 

And at a window in me brought. 

That in this house was at me thought. 
And tliei'ewitliall me thought it stent, 
And nothing it about went. 

And me set in the floore adoun ; 

But such a great congregacioun 
Of folke as I sawe rome about, 

Some within and some without, 

N’as never seene, ne shall be efte, 

That certes, in this world n’is lefte 
So many formed by nature, 

Ne need so many a creature, 

That wel unneth in that place 
Had I a foote brede of space 5 
And every wight that I sawe there, 
Rowned cverich in others eere, 

A new tiding prively. 

Or els he told it all openly 
Right thus, and said, “ N’ost nat thou 
That is betidde, lo, right now? ” 
c c 2 
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« No,” q^uod he, “ tell me what: ” 

And than he told him this and that, 

And swore thereto that it was soth, 

Thus hath he said, and thus he doth. 

And this shal be, and thus herde I say. 

That shal he found that dare I lay : 

That all the folks that is on live, 

Ne have the conning to discrive 
Tho thinges that I herde there, 

What a loude, and what in eere; 

But all the wonder most was this, 

Whan one had herd a thing jwis, 

He came streiglit to another wight 
And gan him tellen anon right, 

The same that him was told 
Or it a forlong way was old, 

And gan somewhat for to eche 
To this tiding in his speche, 

More than ever it spoken was. 

And nat so sone departed n'as 
Tho fro him that he ne mette 
With the third, and ere he lette 
Any stound he told hyra alse. 

Where the tidings sothe or false, 

Y et wold he tell it natheles, 

And evermore with mo encrees, 

Than it was erst : thus north and south. 
Went every tiding fro mouth to mouth, 
And that encreasing evermo, 

As fire is wont to quicken and go 
From a sparcle sprongen amis. 

Till a citie brent up is. 

And wliaii that was full up sprong. 

And waxen more on every tonge 
Than ever it was, and went aaone. 

Up to a window out to gone. 

Or hut it might out there passe, 

It gan out crepe at some crevasse, 

And fLewe forth fast for the nones. 

And sometime I saw there at ones, 

A leasing and a sadde sothe sawe. 

That gonnen of aventnre drawe. 

Out at a window for to pace, 

And whan they metten in that place. 

They were aeliecked both two, 

And neyther of them might out go, 

For ech other they gonne so croude 
Til ech of hem gan crien loude. 

Let me gone first !” — « nay, hut let mee ! 
And here 1 woll ensuren thee, 

With vowes that thou wolt do so. 

That I shall never fro thee go, 

But be thine owne sworne brother. 

We woll meddle us eche in other. 

That no man be he never so wrothe. 

Shall have one two, but bothe 
At ones, as beside his love, 

Come we a morrowe or on eve, 

But we eride or still yrowned 
Thus saw 1 false and soth compowned. 
Togider flie for o tiding. 

Thus out at holes goime wring, 


Every tidyng streiglit to Fame, 

And she gan yeve eche his name, 

After her disposicion, 

And yeve hem eke duracion ; 

Some to wexe and wane soone. 

As doth the faire white Moone, 

And let hem gonne, there might I seen 
Winged wonders fast fieen, 

Twenty thousand in a route 
As Eolus hem blewe aboure. 

And lord I this house in all times 
Was full of shipmeii and pilgrimes. 

With serippes bret-full of leasings, 
Entermelled with tidings, 

And eke alone by hemselve. 

0 many thousand times twelve 
Saw I eke of these pardoners, 

Cnrrours, and eke messanngers, 

With boxes crommed full of lies 
As ever vessell was with lies. 

And as I alder- fastest went 
About, and did all mine entent. 

Me for to playen and for to lere, 

And eke a tiding for to here, 

That I had herde of some countree ‘ 
That shall not now be told for mee, 

For it no need is, redely 
Foike can sing it bet than I, 

For al mote out late or rathe, 

AH the sheves in the lathe. 

I herde a great noise withall, 

In a corner of the hall ; 

There men of love tidings told 
And I gan thitherward behold, 

For I saw renning every wight, 

As fast as that they hadden might, 

And everich eride, " What thing is that I” 
And some said, “ I n’ot never what,” 

And whan they were all on a hepe, 

Tho behind gone up lepe, 

And clamben up on other faste. 

And up the noyse on highen caste. 

And treden fast on others heles. 

And stampe as men done after eles. 

At the last I saw a man, 

Which that I nought ne can, 

But he seemed for to he 
A man of great auctorite. 

And therewithal! I abraide 
Out of my slepe halle afraide, 
Remembring well what I had sene, 

And how hie and ferre I had bene 
In my gost, and had great wonder 
Of that the god of thonder 
Had let me Imov on, and began to uTitt 
Like as ye have held me endite, 
Wherefore to study and redo ahvay, 

1 purpose to do day by day. 

Thus in dreaming and in game, 

Endeth this liteil books of Fame, 

HJSBE ENDETH THE BOOK® OF PAMS. 
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Whan Flora the queene of pleasaunce, 
Had whole achieved thobeisaunce 
Of the fresh and new season, 

Thorow out every region, 

And with her mantle whole covert 
That winter made had discovert 
Of aventure, withoute light, 

In May, I lay upon a night 
Alone, and on my lady thought, 

And how the lord that her wrought, 
Couth well entaile in imagery 
And shewed had great maistry, 

Whan he in so little space 
Made such a body and a face, 

So great beante with swiche features 
More than in other creatures ; 

And in my thoughtes as I lay 
In a lodge out of the way, 

Beside a well in a forest, 

Where after hunting I tooke rest, 

Nature and kind so in me wTought, 

That halfe on sleepe they me brought, 
And gan to dreame to my thinking, 

With mind of knowliche like making. 

For what I dreamed, as me thought, 

I saw it, and I slept nought ; 

Wherefore is yet my full beleeve, 

That some good spirit that e Fe, 

By meane of some curious port, 

Bare me, where I saw paine and sport ; 
But whether it were I w''oke or slept. 
Well wot I of, I lough and wept. 
Wherefore I woll in rememhraunce. 

Put whole the paine, and the pleasaunce. 
Which was to me axen and hele. 

Would God ye wist it every dele, 

Or at the least, ye might o night 
Of such another have a sight. 

Although it were to you a paine. 

Yet on the morow ye would be faine. 
And wisli it might longe dure ; 

Than might ye say ye hacl good cure. 
For he that dream es and wenes he see. 
Much the better yet may hee 
Wite what, and of whom, and where, 
And eke the lasse it woll hindere 
To thinke I see this wdth mine eene, 
Ywis this may not dreame kene. 

But signe or signifiauiice 
Of hasty thing sounmg pleasaunce. 

For on this wise upon a night, 

As ye have heaj:d, without liglit. 


Not all waking, ne full on sleepe, 

About such houre as lovers weepe 
And cry after their ladies grace. 

Befell me this wonder cace, 

Which ye shall heare and all the wise, 
So wholly as I can devise. 

In plaiiie English evill written, 

For sleepe writer, well ye witten. 
Excused is, though he do mis, 

More than one that waking is, 
Wherefore here of your gentilnesse, 

I you require my boistousnesse 
Ye let passe, as thinge rude, 

And heareth w^hat I woll conclude ; 
And of the enditing taketh no heed, 

Ne of the tearmes, so God you speed, 
But let all passe as nothing were. 

For thus befell, as you shall here. 

Within an yle me thought I was, 
Where wall and yate was all of glasse, 
And so was closed round about 
That leavelesse none come in no out. 
Uncouth and straunge to behold, 

For every yate of fine gold 
A thousand fanes, aie turning, 

Entuned had, and briddes singing. 
Divers, and on each fane a paire, 

With open mouth again thaire ; 

And of a sute were all the toures, 
Subtily corven after floures, 

Of uncouth colours during aye. 

That never been none seene in May, 
With many a small turret hie, 

But man on live could I non sie, 

Ne creatures, save ladies play, 

Which were such of their array 
That, as me thought, of goodlihead 
They passeden all and womanhead ; 
For to behold them daunce and sing, 
It seemed like none earthly thing, 
Such was their uncouth countinauuce 
In every play of right usaunce ; 

And of one age everichone 
They seemed all, save onely one. 
Which had of yeeres snffi&aunce, 

For she might neither sing ne daunce, 
But yet her countenaunce was so glad, 
As site so fewe yeeres had had 
As any lady that was there. 

And as little it did her dere 
Of lustines to laugh and tale 
As she had full stuffed a male 
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Of disports and new playes : ^ 

Faire had she been in her daies. 

And niaistresse seemed well to he 
Of all that lusty companie ; 

And so she might, I you ensure. 

For one the conningest creature 
She was, and so said everiehone, 

That ever her knew, there failed none;> 
For she was sober and well avised, 

And from evei’y fault disguised, 

And nothing used but faith and truth > 
Idiat she n’as young it was great ruth, 

For every where and in ech place, 

She governed her, that in grace 
She stode alway with poore and riche. 
That, at a word, was none her liche, 

Ne lialfe so able maistres to be 
To such a lusty companie. 

Befell me so, when I avised 
tiad the yle that me suffised, 

And whole the state every where. 

That ill that lusty yle was there. 

Which was more wonder to devise 
Than the joieux paradise, 

I dare well say, for floure ne tree, 

Ne tiling wherein plcasaunce might bee 
There failed none, for every wight 
Had they desired, day and night, 

Riches, heale, beauty, and ease. 

With every thing that them might please, 
Thinke and have, it cost no more | 

In such a country there before, 

Had I not bene, ne heard tell 
That lives creature might dwell. 

And when I had thus all about 

The yle avised tlu’oughout 

The state, and how they were arayed. 

In my heart I were well payed, 

And in my selfe I me assured 
That in my body I was well ui‘ed, 

Sith I might have such a grace 
To see the ladies and the place. 

Which were so faire, I you ensure, 

That to my dome, though that nature 
Would ever strive and do her paine. 

She should not con ne mow attaine 
The least feature to amend, 

Though she would all her conning spend,- 
That to beauty might availe, 

It were but paine and lost travaile. 

Such part in their nativity 
Was them alarged of beauty. 

And eke they had a thing notable 
Unto their death, ay durable. 

And was, that their beauty should dure. 
Which was never seene in creature. 

Save onely there (as I trow) 

It hath not be wist ne know, 

Wherefore I praise with their conning. 
That during beauty, rich thing, 

Had they been of their lives certaine, 
They had been quite of every paine. 

And when I wende thus all have seene. 
The state, the riches, that might beene. 
That me thought impossible were 
To see one thing more than was there. 
That to beauty or glad conning 
Serve or availe might any thing ; 

All sodainly, as I there stood, 

This lady that couth so much good, 


Unto me came with smiling chore, 

And said, “ JSenedicite^ this yere 
Saw 1 never man here but you, 

Tell me how ye come hider no w ? 

And your name, and where ye dvrall I 
And whom ye seeke eke mote yo teh, 
And how ye come he to this place, 

The soth well told may cause you grace, 
And else ye mote prisoner be 
Unto the ladies here, and me, 

That have the governauuce of this yle 
And with that word she gan to smile, 
And so did all the lusty rout 
Of ladies that stood her about. 

Madame,’’ (quod I) “ this night past. 
Lodged I was and slept fast 
In a forest beside a well, 

And now am here, how should I tell ? 
Wot I not by whose ordinance. 

But onely Fox'tunes purveiance, 

Which puts many, as I gesse, 

To travaile, paine, and businesse, 

And lettes nothing for their truth, 

But some sleetli eke, and that is ruth, 
Wherefore, I doubt her brittilnes, 

Her variance and nnsteadfastnes, 

So that I am as yet afraid, 

And of my being here amaid. 

For wonder thing seemeth me, 

Thus many fresh ladies to see, 

So faire, so cunning, and so yong, 

And no man dwelling them among : 
N^ot I not how I hider come, 

Madame,” (quod I) “ this all and some. 
What should I faine a long processe 
To you that seeme such a princesse 1 
What please you commaund or say, 
Here 1 am you to obay, 

To my power, and all fulfill, 

And prisoner bide at your will, 

Till you duly enformed be 
Of every thing ye aske me.” 

This lady there, right well apald. 

Me by the hand tooke, and said, 

Welcome prisoner adventurous, 

Right glad am I ye have said thus. 

And for ye doubt me to displease, 

I will assay to do you ease 
And with that word, ye anon, 

She, and the ladies evericlion 
Assembled, and to counsaile went, 

And after that soone for me sent, 

And to me said on this manere, 

Word for word, as ye shall here. 

« To see you here us thinke marvailes, 
And how without bote or saile, 

By any subtilty or wyle. 

Ye get have entre in this yle ; 

But not for that, yet shall ye see 
That we gentill women bee. 

Loth to displease any wight, 
Notwithstanding our great right. 

And for ye shall well understond 
The old custome of this lend. 

Which hath continued many yere, 

Ye shall well wete that with us here 
Ye may not bide, for causes twaine, 
Which we be purposed you to saine* 

* Th’one is this, our ordinance. 

Which is of long continuance, 
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Woll not, sothly we you tell, 

That BO man here among us dwell. 
Wherefore ye mote needs retoiiriie, 

In no wise may you here sojourne. 

Th’ other is eke, that our queene 
Out of the realme, as ye may seene. 

Is, and may be to us a charge, 

If we let you goe here at large, 

For which cause the more we doubt, 

To doe a fault while she is out, 

Or suffer that may be noysaunce, 

Againe our old aceustomaunce.” 

And whan I had these causes twaine 
Heard, O God I what a paiue 
All sodainly about mine herte 
There came at ones and how smart. 

In creeping soft as who sljould steale. 

Or doe me robbe of ail mine heale. 

And made me in my thought so fraid. 
That in courage 1 stode dismaid. 

And standing thus, as was my grace, 

A lady came more than apace, 

With huge prease her about, 

And told how the queene without 
Was arived and would come in, 

Well were they that tluder might twin, 
They hied so they would not abide 
The bridling their horse to ride. 

By five, by sixe, by two, by three. 

There was not one abode with me. 

The queene to meet everichone, 

They went, and bode with me not one : 
And I, after a f )ft pase, 

Imagining ho^^ to purchase 
Grace of the q *eene, there to bide, 

Till good fortune some happy guide 
Me send might, that would me bring 
Where I was borne to my wonning. 

For way ne foot knew I none, 

He wither ward I n’ist to gone, 

For all was sea about the yle, 

No wonder though me list not smile, 
Seeing the case uncouth and straunge. 
And so in like a perilous cliaunge ; 
Imagining thus walking alone, 

I saw the ladies everichone, 

So that I might somwhat offer, 

Sone after that I drew me nere. 

And tho I was ware of the queene, 

And how the ladies on their kneene. 
With joyous words, gladly advised, 

Her welcomed so that it suffised. 

Though she princes hole had be 
Of all environed is with see : 

And thus avising, with chere sad. 

All sodainly I was glad, 

That greater joy, as mote I thrive, 

I trow had never man on live. 

Than I tho, ne heart more liglit, 

Whan of my lady I had sight. 

Which with the queene come was there, 
And in one clothing both they were, 

A knight also there well heseene, 

I saw that come was with the queene. 
Of whome the ladies of that yle 
Had huge wonder longe while, 

Till at the last right soberly, 

The queene her selfe full cunningly. 
With soft words in good wise. 

Said to the ladies young and nise. 


^ My sisters, how it hath befall, 

I trow ye know it one and all, 

That of long time here have I beene, 
Within this yle biding as queene, 

Living at ease, that never w ight 
More parfit joy have ne might, 

And to you been of governance, 

Such as you found in whole plea sauce, 

In every thing as ye know, 

After our custome and our low, 

Which how they first found were, 

I trow ye wote all tlie manere. 

And who queene is of this yle, 

As I have been long while, 

Ech seven yeeres not of usage, 

Visit the heavenly armitage. 

Which on a rocke so high stonds, 

In strange sea out from all londs, 

That to make the pilgrimage 
Is called a long perillous viage. 

For if the wind be not good fiend, 

The journey dures to the end 
Of him that it undertakes, 

Of twenty thousand one not scapes ; 

Upon which rock growth a tree, 

That certaine yeeres beares apples throe. 
Which three apples who may have, 

Been from all displeasauuce save, 

That in the seven yeere may fall, 

This wote you well one and all, 

For the first apple and the hext. 

Which growth unto you next, 

Hath three vertues notable, 

And keepeth youth aie durable, 

Beauty and looks, ever in one. 

And is the best in everichone. 

The second apple red and grene, 

Onely with lookes of your yene, 

You nourishes in pleasaunce 
Better than partridge or fesaunce, 

And feeds every lives wight 
Pleasantly with the sight. 

“ The third apple of the three, 

Which groweth lowest on the tree. 

Who it beares may not faile 
That to his pleasaunce may availe. 

So your pleasure and beauty rich, 

Your during youth ever liche, 

Your truth, your cunning, and your weal®, 
Hath aye floured, and your good heale. 
Without sickues or displeasaunce, 

Or thing that to you was noysaunce, 

So that you have as goddesses. 

Lived above all pi’incesses : 

Now is befall, as ye may see ; 

To gather these said apples three, 

I have not failed againe the day, 
Thitherward to take the way, 

Wening to speed as I had oft, 

But whan I come, I find aloft 
My sister which that here stands. 

Having those apples in her hands, 

Avising them and nothing said, 

But looked as she were well paid : 

And as I stood lier to behold. 

Thinking how my joyes were cold, 

Sith I those apples have ne might, 

Even with that so came this knight, 

And in his armes of me aware, 

Me tooke, and to his ship me bare. 
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And said, though him I never had seen, 

Yet had I long his lady been, 

Wherefore I should with him wend, 

And he would to his lives end 
My servant he, and gan to sing 
As one that had woune a rich thing ; 

Tho were my spirits fro me gone, 

So sodainly everichone, 

That in me appeared but death, 

For I felt neither life ne breath, 

Ne good ne liarme none 1 knew, 

The sodaine paine me was so new, 

That had not the hasty grace be 
Of this lady, that fro the tree 
Of her gentilnesse so hied 
Me to comfort, I had died, 

And of her three apples, one 
In mine hand there put anone, 

Which brought againe mind and breath, 

And me recovered from the death, 
Wherefore, to her so am I hold, 

That for her all things do I wold, 

For she was lech of all my smart, 

And from great paiue so quite mine hart, 
And, as God wote, right as ye heare, 

Me to comfort with friendly cheare 
She did her prowesse and her might, 

And truly eke so did this knicht, 

In that he couth, and oft said, 

That of my wo he was ill paid, 

And cursed the ship that them there brought 
The mast, the master that it wrought ; 

And as ecli thing mote have an end. 

My sister here your brother frend, 

Con with her words so womanly 
This knight entreat, and comiingly, 

For mine honour and his also, 

And said that with her we should go 
Both in her ship, where she was brought, 
Which was so wonderfully wi*ought, 

So cleane, so rich, and so araid, 

That we were both content and paid, 

And me to comfort and to please, 

And mine herte to put at ease, 

She toke great paine in little while. 

And thus hath brought us to this yle, 

As ye may see, wherefore echone, 

I pray you thanke her, one and one, 

As heartily as ye can devise. 

Or imagine in any wise.’^ 

At once there tho men might seen 
A world of ladies fall on kneeu 
Before my lady, that there about 
Was left none standing in the rout, 

But altogitlier they went at ones 
To kneele, they spared not for the stones, 

Ne fox’ estate, ne for their blood, 

Well shewed there they couth much good. 
For to my lady they made such feast. 

With such words, that the least, 

So friendly and so faithfully 
Said was, and so cunningly, 

That wonder was, scing their youth, 

To here the language they couth, 

And wholly how they governed were. 

In thanking of my hidy there, 

And said by will and maundement, 

They were at her eominaundement, 

Which was to me as great a joy, 

As winning of the townie of Troy 


Was to the hardy Greekes strong, 

Whan they it wan with siege long, 

To see my lady in such a place 
So received as she was : 

And whan they talked had a while 
Of this and that, and of the yle. 

My lady, and the ladies there, 

Altogether as they were, 

The queene her selfe began to play, 

And to the aged lady say : 

“ Now seemeth you not good it were, 

Sith we be altogitlier here, 

To ordaine and devise the best, 

To set this knight and me at rest 2 
For woman is a feble wight 
To rere a warre against a knight, 

And sith he here is in this place, 

At my list, danger or grace. 

It were to me great villany 
To do him any tiranny, 

Bnt faine I would, now will ye here, 

In his owne country that he were, 

And I in peace, and he at ease, 

This were a way us both to please, 

If it might be; I you beseech. 

With him hereof you fall in speech.” 

This lady tho began to smile, 

Avising her a little while, 

And with glad chere she said anone, 

“ Madam, I will unto him gone, 

And with him speake, and of him fele 
What he desires every dele 
And soberly this lady tho, 

Her selfe and other ladies two 

She tooke with her, and with sad chere, 

Said to the knight on this manere, 

“ Sir, the princes of this yle, 

Whom for your pleasance many mile 
Ye sought have, as I understond, 

Till at the last ye have her lond, 

Me sent hath here, and ladies twaine, 

To heare all thing that ye same, 

And for what cause ye have her sought, 

Faine would she wote, and whol your thought, 
And why you do her all this wo, 

And for what cause you be her fo 2 
And why, of every wight unware, 

By force ye to your ship hex* bare, 

That she so nigh was agone. 

That mind ne speech had she none. 

But as a painfull cx'eature, 

Dying, abode her adventure, 

That her to see indure that paiue, 

Here well say unto } on plame, 

Right on your selfe ye did amisse, 

Seeing how she a pimces is.” 

This knight, the which couth his good, 

Right of liis truth mev ed Ins blood, 

That pale he woxe as any lead, 

And lookt as he would be dead, 

Blood was there none in nother cheke, 
Woi’dlesse he was and semed sicke. 

And so it proved well he was. 

For without moving any jiaas, 

All sodainely as thing d} iug, 

He fell at once downe sowning, 

That for his wo this lady fi’aid, 

Unto the queene her hied and said, 

Cometh on anon as have you blisse, 

But ye be wise, tiling is amisse. 
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T)iiskiiiglit is dead or \%ill be soone, 

Lo, where he lyetli in a swoone, 

Without word, or answering 
To that 1 have said, any thing : 

Wherefore, I doubt that the blame 
Might be hindering to your name. 

Which floured hath so many yere. 

So long, that for nothing here, 

I would ill no wise he died, 

Wherefore good were that ye hied 
His life to save at the least. 

And after that his wo be ceast, 

Commaund him void, or dwell. 

For in no wise dare I more mell 
Of thing wherein such peril! is, 

As like is now to fall of this/’ 

This queene right tho full of great feaare. 
With all the ladies present there, 

Unto the -knight came where he lay, 

And made a lady to him say : 

Lo, here the queene, awake for shame ! 
What will you doe, is this good game ? 

Why lye you here, what is your mind ? 

Now is well scene your wit is bh'iid, 

To see so many ladies here, 

And ye to make none other chere. 

But as ye set them all at nought; 

Arise, ior his love that you bought 
But what she said, a word not one 
He spake, ne answer gave her none. 

The queene of very pitty tho, 

Her worship, and his like also, 

To save there she did her paine. 

And quoke for feare, and gan to saine 
For woe, Alas, what shall I doe I 
What shall I say this man unto I 
If he die here, lost is my name. 

How shal I play this perilous game % 

If any thing he here amisse, 

It shall he said it rigour is, 

Whereby my name impayre might, 

And like to die eke is this knight : ” 

And with that word her hand she laid 
Upon his brest, and to him said, 

“ Awake my knight I lo, it am I 
That to you speake, now tell me why 
Ye fare thus, and this paine endure. 
Seeing ye be in country sure, 

Among such friends that would you heale. 
Your hertes ease eke and jour weale, 

A nd if I wist what you might ease, 

Or know the thing that you might please, 
I you eiibux’e it should not faile. 

That to your heale you might availe : 
Wherelore, with all my herte I pray 
Ye I’ise, and let us talke and play ; 

And seol how many ladies here 
Be comen for to make good chere.” 

All was for nought, for still as stone 
He lay, and word spoke none. 

Long while was or he might braid, 

And of all that the queene had said. 

He wTist no w ord, but at the last, 

“ Mercy,” twiso he cried fast, 

That pitty was his voice to heare. 

Or to heliold his painefull cheare. 

Which was not famed well was to sein, 
Both by his visage and his eyn, 

Which on the queene at once he cast. 
And sighed as he would to brast, 


And after that he shriglit so 
That wonder was to see his wo, 

For sith that paine was first named. 

Was never more wofull paine attained, 

For with voice dead he gan to plaine, 

And to himselfe these words saine, 

I wofull wight full of malure, 

Am worse than dead, and yet dure, 

Maugre any paine or death, 

Against my will I fell my breath : 

Why n’am I dead sith I ne serve, 

And sith my lady will me sterve * 

Where art thou Death, art thou agast 1 
Well, shall we meete yet at tlie last, 

Though thou thee hide, it is for nought. 

For where thou dwelst thou shalt be sought ; 
Maugre thy subtill double face, 

Here will I die right in this place. 

To thy dishonour and mine ease ; 

Thy manner is no wight to please. 

What needs thee, sith I thee seche, 

So thee to hide my paine to eche ? 

And well wost thou I will not live, 

Who would me all this world here give, 

For I have with my cowardise, 

Lost joy, and heale, and my servise, 

And made my soveraigne lady so, 

That while she lives I trow my fo 
She will be ever to her end. 

Thus have I neither joy ne frend ; 

Wote I not whether hast or sloth 
Hath caused this now by my troth, 

For at the hermitage full hie. 

Whan I her saw first with mine eye, 

I hied till I was aloft, 

And made my pace small and soft, 

Till in mine armes I had her fast, 

And to my ship bare at the last. 

Whereof she was displeased so, 

That endlesse there seemed her wo, 

And I thereof had so great fere, 

That me repent that 1 come there, 

Which hast I trow gan her displease, 

And is the cause of my disease : ” 

And with that word he gan to cry, 

Now Death, Death I twy or thry, 

And motred wot I not wiiat of slouth, 

And even with that the queene, of routh, 
Him in her armes tooke and said. 

Now mine owne knight, be not evill apaid 
That I a lady to you sent 
To have knowledge of your entent, 

For, in good faith, I meant but well, 

And would ye wist it every dele, 

Nor will not do to you ywis 

And with that word she gan him kisse, 

And prayed him rise, and said she would 
His welfare, by her truth, and told 
Him how she was for lus disease 
Right sory, and faine would him please. 

His life to save : these words tho 
She said to him, and many mo 
In comforting, for from the paine 
She would he were delivered faine. 

The knight tho up cast his een, 

And whan he saw it was the qu^n. 

That to him had these words said, 

Right in his wo he gan to braid. 

And him up dresses for to knele, 

The queene avising wonder wele s * 
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But as he rose he overthrew, 

Wherefore the queene, yet eft anew. 

Him in her armes anon tooke, 

And pitiously gan on him looke. 

But for all that nothing she said, 

He spake not like she were well paid, 

He no chere made, nor sad ne light. 

But all in one to every wight 
There was scene conning, with estate. 

In her without noise or debate, 

For save onely a looke piteous, 

Of womanhead undispiteous. 

That she showed in countenance. 

For seemed her herte from obeisance. 
And not for that she did her reine 
Him to recure from the peine. 

And his herte to put at largo. 

For her entent was to his barge 
Him to bring against the eve, 

With certaine ladies and take leva. 

And pray him of his gentilnesse. 

To suffer her thenceforth in peace. 

As other princes had before, 

And from thenceforth for evemioce. 

She would him woi'ship in all wi^e. 

That gentilnesse might devise. 

And paine her wholly to fulfih. 

In honour, his pleasure and 'vill. 

And during thus this knights wo. 

Present the queene and other mo, 

My lady, and many another wight. 

Ten thousand ships at a oight, 

I saw' come over the wa vy flood, 

With saile and ore, tha i; as I stood 
Them to behold, I gan marvaile 
From whom might come so many a sail^ 
For sith the time that I was bore, 

Such a navy there oefore 
Had I not seene, ne so arayed, 

That for the sight my herte played 
To and fro within my brest 
For joy, long was or it would rest. 

For there wa^ sailes full of floures. 

After castels with huge toures. 

Seeming full of armes bright. 

That won ler lusty was the sight, 

With la^ ge toppes, and mastes long, 
Richly depeint, and rear among 
At certain times gan repaire 
Small birds downe from th’aire, 

Ano on the ships bounds about 
Sate and song with voice full out. 
Ballades and layes right joyously. 

As they couth in their harmony. 

That you to write that I there see. 

Mine excuse is it may not he. 

For why 1 the matter were to long 
To name the birds and write their song ; 
Whereof, anon, the tidings there 
Unto the queene sooiie brought were. 
With many alas, and many a doubt, 
Shewing the ships there without. 

Tho gan the aged lady weepe. 

And said, Alas, our joy on sleepe 
Soone shall he brought, ye, long or night. 
For we descried been by this knight. 

For certes, it may none other be. 

But lie is of yond companie. 

And they be come him here to seclie,’’ 
And with that word her failed speche. 


" Without remedy we be destroid,” 

Full oft said all, and gan conclude, 

Holy at once at the last, 

That best was shit their yates fast, 

And arme them all in good langage, 

As they had done of old usage. 

And of faire wordes make their shot, 

This was their counsaile and the knot, 

And other purpose tooke they none, 

But armed thus forth they gone 
Toward the walles of the ;yle. 

But or they come thei’e long while, 

They met the great lord of hove, 

That called is the god of love, 

That them avised with such chere, 

Right as he with them angry were : 
Availed them not their walls of glasse. 
This mighty lord let not to passe. 

The shutting of their yates fast, 

All they had ordaind was but wast, 

For whan his ships had found land, 

This lord anon, with bow in hand. 

Into this yle with huge prease 
Hied fast, and would not cease 
Till he came there the knight lay ; 

Of queene ne lady by the way 
Tooke he no heed but forth past, 

And yet all followed at the last ; 

And whan he came where lay the knight. 
Well shewed he he had great might. 

And forth the queene called anone, 

And all the ladies everichone, 

And to them said, “ Is not thus routh. 

To see my servaunt for his troutli. 

Thus leane, thus sicke, and in this paine. 
And wot not unto whom to plaine. 

Save onely one without mo, 

Which might him him heale and is his fo 
And with that word his heavy brow 
He shewed the queene and looked row ; 
This mighty lord forth tho anone, 

With o Tooke her faults echone 
He can her shew in little speech, 
Commaunding her to be his leech, 
Withouten more, shortly to say. 

He thought the queene soone should obay. 
And in his bond he shoke his bo\v. 

And said right soone he would be know. 
And for she had so long refused 
His service, and his lawes not used. 

He let her wit that he was wi'oth. 

And bent his bow and forth he goth 
A pace or two, and even there 
A large drauglit, up to his eare, 

He drew, and with an arrow ground 
Sharpe and new, the queene a wound 
He gave, that piersed unto the herte, 
Which afterward full sore gan smart, 

And was not whole of many a yeai'e ; 

And even with that, “ Be of good cheare_, 
My knight,” (quod he) “ I will thee heie. 
And thee restore to parfite wele, 

And for each paine thou hast endured. 

To have two joys thou art cured : ” 

And forth he past by the rout. 

With sober cheare walking about, 

And what he said I thought to heare. 

Well wist he which his servaunts were. 
And as he passed anon he fond, 

My lady, and her tooke by the bond. 
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And made her chere as a goddes, 

And of beaute called hei' princes. 

Of bounte eke gave her the name. 

And said there was nothing blame 
In her, but she was vertuous. 

Saving she would no pity use. 

Which was the cause that he her sought. 
To put that far out of her thought, 

And sith she had whole richesse 
Of womanhead, and friendlinesse. 

He said it was nothing fitting 
To void pity his owne legging. 

And gan her preach and with her play. 
And of her beauty told her aie, 

And said she was a creature 
Of whom, the name should endure, 

And in bookes full of pleasaunce 
Be put for ever in remembraunce. 

And, as me thought, more friendly 
Unto my lady, and goodlely 
He spake, than any that was there. 

And for th' apples I trow it wei'e. 

That she had in possession; 

Wherefore, long in procession, 

Many a pace, arme under other, 

He welke, and so did with none other. 

But what he would commaund or say. 
Forthwith needs all must obay. 

And wbat be desired at the lest, 

Of my lady, was by request ; 

And whan they long together had beene. 
He brought my lady to the queene. 

And to her said, " So God you speed. 
Shew grace, consent, that is need.” 

My lady tho, full conningly, 

Right well avised and womanly 
Downe gan to kneele upon the fioures. 
Which April nourished had with shoures, 
And to this mighty lord gan say, 

‘‘ That pleaseth you, I woll obay. 

And me restraiiie from other thought. 

As ye woll all thing shall be wrought.” 
And with that word kneeling she quoke; 
That mighty lord in armes her tooke. 
And said, “ Y on have a servaunt one. 
That truer living is there none, 
Wherefox’e, good were, seeing his trouth. 
That on his paines ye had routh, 

And purpose jou to heare his speech. 
Fully avised him to leech, 

For of one thyng ye may be sure. 

He will be youi's while he may dure.” 
And with that word, right on his game, 
Me thought he lough, and told my name. 
Which was to me marvaile and fere, 

That what to do I n’ist there, 

Ne whether was me bet or none. 

There to abide, or thus to goxie. 

For well wend I my lady wold 
Imagen or deme that I had told 
My counsaile whole, or made complaint 
Unto that lord, that mighty saint. 

So verily each thing unsought 
He said, as he had knowne my thought. 
And told my trouth and mine unease 
Bet than I couth have for mine ease. 
Though I had studied all a %veeke. 

Well wist that lord that I was seeke. 
And would be leched wonder faine, 

No man. me blame, mine was the pain© • 


And whan this lord had all said. 

And long with my lady plaid, 

She gan to smile with spirit glade, 

This was the answere that she made. 
Which put me there in double peine. 

That what to do, ne what to seine 
Wist I not, ne what was the best, 

Ferre was my herfce than fro his rest. 

For, as I thought, that smiling signo 
Was token that the herte encline 
Would to requests reasonable, 

Because smiling is favorable 
To every thing that shall thrive. 

So thought I tho ; anon, blive, 

That worldlesse answere in no toun 
Was tane for obligatioun, 

Ne called surety in no wise. 

Amongst them that called been wise. 

Thus was I in a joyous dout, 

Sure and unsurest of that rout, 

Right as mine herte thought it wei'e, 

So more or lesse wexe my fere. 

That if one thought made it wele 
Another sheiit it evei'y dole, 

Till, at the last, I couth no more, 

But purposed, as I did before, 

To serve truly my lives space, 

Awaiting ever the yeare of grace, 

Which may fall yet or I sterve, 

If it please her that I serve. 

And served have, and woll do ever, 

For thing is none that me is lever 
Than her service, whose presence 
Mine Heaven is whole, and her absence 
An Hell, full' of divers paines. 

Which to the death full oft me straines* 
Thus in my thoughts as 1 stood, 

That unneth felt I harme ne good, 

I saw the queene a little paas. 

Come where this mighty lord was, 

And kneeled downe in presence there 
Of all the ladies that there were, 

With sober countenauiice avised. 

In few words that well suffised, 

And to this lord, anon, present 
A bill, wherein whole her entent 
Was written, and how she besought. 

As he knew every will and thought, 

That of his godhead and his grace 
He would forgive all old trespace. 

And undispleased be of time past. 

For she would ever be stedfast. 

And in his service to the death 
Use every thought while she had breath ^ 
And sight and wept, and said no more ; 
Within was written all the sore. 

At which bill the lord gan smile. 

And said he would within that yle 
Be lord and sire, both east and west, 

And cald it there his new conquest, 

And in great councell tooke the queene, 
Bong were the tales them betweene. 

And over her bill he read thi'ise, 

And wonder gladly gan devise 
Her features fair© and her visage, 

And bad good thrift on that image. 

And sayd he trowed her complehit 
Should aftei’ cause her be corseint. 

And in his sleeve he put the bill. 

Was there none that knew his will. 
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And forth lie walk© apace about 
Beholding all the lu&ty rout, 

Halfe in a thought with smiling cliere. 

Till at the last, as ye shall hex'e. 

He turned unto the Q[ueene ageine, 

And said, “ To niorue, here in this plei e, 
I woll ye he. and all yours, 

That purposed hen to weare flours. 

Or of my lusty colour use, 

It may net be to you excuse, 

Ne none of yours in no wise, 

That able he to my servise, 

For as I said have here before, 

I will he lord for evemiore 
Of you, and of this yle, and all, 

And of all yours, that have shall 
Joy, peace, ease, or in pleasaunce 
Your lives use without noysaunce ; 

Here will I in state he seene,*’ 

And turned his visage to the queene, 

“ And you give knowledge of my will, 

And a full answere of your bill.” 

Was there no nay, ne words none. 

But very oheisaunt seemed echone, 
Queene and other that were there, 

Well seemed it they had great fere, 

And there tooke lodging every night. 

Was none departed of that night, 

And some to read old romances, 

Them occupied for their pleasances, 

Some to make vei’elaies and laies, 

And some to other diverse plaies : 

And I to me a x’omance tooke, 

And as I reading was the booke, 

Me thought the sphere had so run, 

That it was rising of the Sun, 

And such a prees into the plaine 
Assemble gone, that with great paine 
One might for other go ne stand, 

Ne none take other by the hand, 
Withouten they distourhed were, 

So huge and great the prees was there. 

And after that within two lioiires, 

This mighty lord all m floures 
Of divers colours many a paire, 

In liis estate up in the aire. 

Well two fathom, as his hight, 

He set him there in all their sight, 

And for the queene and for the knight, 
And for my lady, and every wight 
In hast ho sent, so that never one 
Was there absent, but come echone : 

And whan they thus assembled wei*e, 

As ye have heard me say }ou here, 
Without more taiTying, on hight, 

There to he seene of every wight, 

Up stood among the prees above 
A counsay ler, ser vaunt of Love, 

Which seemed well of great estate, 

And shewed there how no debate 
Owe ne goodly might be used 
In gentiliiesse, and be excused. 
Wherefore, he ‘-aid, his lordes will 
Was every wight there should be still, 
And ill pees, and one accord, 

And thus commaunded at a word, 

And can his tongue to swiche language 
Turne, that yet in ail mine age 
Heard I nevo' so conuingly 
Man speake, ne halfe so faithfully. 


For every thing he said there 
Seemed as it insealed weie, 

Or approved tor very trew : 

Swiche was his cunning language new, 

And well according to his chere, 

That where I he, me tliiuke I here 
Him yet alway, whan I mine one 
In any place may be alone ; 

First con he of the lusty yle 
All th’asiate in little while 
Rehearse, and wholly every thing 
That caused there his lordes coraming, 
And evei’y wele and every w’o, 

And for what cause ecli thing was so. 

Well shewed he there in easie speech, 

And how the sicke liad need of leech : 
And that whole was, and in gr-ace, 

He told plainly why each thing was, 

And at the last he con conclude, 

Voided every language rude, 

And said, ‘‘ That prince, that mighty lord, 
Or his departing, would accord 
All the parties there present, 

And was the fine of his entent, 

Witnesse his presence in your sight, 
Which sits among you in his might 
And kneeled down© withouten more, 

And not o word spake he more. 

Tlio gan this mighty lord him dresse, 
With cheare avised, to do lai'gesse, 

And said unto this knight and me, 

Ye shall to joy restored be, 

And for ye have ben true, ye twaine, 

I graunt you here for every paine 
A thousand joys every weeke. 

And looke ye be no lenger seeke. 

And both your ladies, lo, hem here 
Take ech his own, beeth of good chere, 
Your happy day is new begun, 

Sith it was rising of the Sun, 

And to all other in this place 
I graunt wholly to stand in grace, 

That serveth truely, without slouth, 

And to avaunced be by trouth.” 

Tho can this knight and I downe kneele, 
Wening to doe w^onder wele, 

Seeing, O Lord, your great mercy, 

Us hath enriched so openly, 

That w’e deserve may never more 
The least part, but evermore 
With soule and body truely serve 
You and yours till w^e sterve.” 

And to their ladies there they stood, 

This knight that couth so mikel good, 
Went in hast, and I also, 

Joyous, and glad were we tho. 

And also rich in every thought, 

As he that all hath and ought nought, 

And them besought iu humble wise, 

Us t’accept to their service, 

And shew us of their friendly chcares, 
Which in their treasure many } eares, 

They kept had, us to great paiiie. 

And told how their servants twaine. 

Were and would be, and so had ever, 

And to tlie death chaunge would we never, 
Ne doe offence, ne tliinke like ill, 

But fill their ordinance and will : 

And made our othes fresh new, 

Our old service to renew. 
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And wliolly tlieirs for evermore, 

We there become, what might we more I 
And well awaiting, that in slouth 
W e made ne fault, iie in our trouth, 

Ne thought not do, I you ensure, 

With our will, where we may dure. 

This season past, againe an eve, 

This lord of the queeue tooke leve, 

And said he would hastely returne, 

And at good leisure there sojourne, 

Both for his honour and for his ease, 
Commaunding fast the knight to please, 
And gave Ins statutes in papers, 

And ordent divers officers. 

And forth to ship the same njght 
He went, and soone was out of sight. 

And on the morrow, whan the aire 
Attempred was and wonder faire. 

Early at rising of the Sun, 

After the night away was run, 

Playing us on the rivage, 

My lady spake of her voyage, 

And said she made small journies, 

And held her in straunge countries, 

And forthwith to the queene went, 

And shewed her wholly her entent. 

And tooke her leave with cheare weeping, 
That pitty was to see that parting : 

For to the queene it was a paine, 

As to a martyr new yslaine, 

That for her woe, and she so tender. 

Yet I weepe oft whan I remember ; 

She offerd there to resigne, 

To my lady eight times or nine, 

Th'astate, the yle, shortly to tell, 

If it might please her there to dwell. 

And said for ever her linage 
Should to my lady doe homage, 

And hers be hole withouten more, 

Ye, and all theirs for evermore : 

“ Nay, God forbid,” my lady oft, 

With many conning word and soft, 

Seid, “ that ever such thing should beene, 
That I consent shoiild, that a queene 
Of your estate, and so well named, 

In any wise should be attamed ; 

But would be faine with all my herte. 
What so befell, or how me smert. 

To doe thing that you might please, 

In any wise, or be your ease : ” 

And kissed there, and bad good night. 
For which leve wept many a wight ; 
There might men here my lady praised. 
And such a name of her araised. 

What of cunning and friendlinesse, 

What of beauty with gentilnesse, 

What of glad and friendly cheares, 

That she used in all her yeares, 

That wonder was here every wight, 

To say well how they did their might ; 
And with a prees, upon the morrow, 

To ship her brought, and what a sorrow 
They made, whan she should under saile, 
That, and ye wist, ye wmuld mervaile. 
Forth goelh the ship, out goeth the sond. 
And I as a wood man iinbond, 

For doubt to be behind there, 

Into the sea withouten fere. 

Anon I ran, till with a waw. 

All sodenly I was overthraw. 


And with the water to and fro, 

Backward and forward travailed so, 

That mind and breath nigh was gone 
For good ne harme knew I none. 

Til at the last with hookes tweina, 

Men of the ship with mikel peine, 

To save my life, did such travaile, 

That, and ye wist, ye would mervaile, 

And in the ship me drew on hie, 

And saiden all that I would die, 

And laid me long downe by the mast. 

And of their clothes on me cast, 

And there I made my testament, 

And wist my selfe not what I ment, 

But whan I said had what I would, 

And to the mast my wo all told, 

And tane my leave of every wight. 

And closed mine eyen, and lost my sighi^ 
Avised to die, without more speech, 

Or any remedy to seech 
Of grace new, as was great need : 

My lady of my paine tooke heed. 

And her bethought how that for tronth 
To see me die it were great ronth, 

And to me came in sober wise, 

And softly said, “ I pray you rise, 

Come on with me, let be this fare, 

All shall be wel, have ye no care, 

I will obey ye and fulfill 
Holy in all that lords will, 

That you and me not long ago. 

After his list commaunded so, 

That there againe no resistence 
May be without great offence, 

And, therefore, now loke what I say, 

I am and will be friendly aye. 

Rise up, behold this avauntage, 

I graunt you inheritage. 

Peaceably without strive, 

During the daies of your live.” 

And of her apples in my sieve 
One she put, and took her leve 
In words few and said, “ Good hele, 

He that all made, you send and wele 
Wherewith my paines, all at ones, 

Tooke such leave, that all my bones, 

For the new duranse pleasaunce, 

So as they couth, desired to daunce, 

And I as whole as any wight. 

Up rose, with joyous herte and light. 

Hole and unsicke, right wele at ease. 

And all forget had my disease, 

And to my lady, where she plaid, 

I went anone, and to her said : 

“ He that all joies persons to please 
First ordained with parfite ease, 

And every pleasure can depart, 

Send you madame, as large a part, 

And of his goods such plenty, 

As he has done yon of beauty, 

With hele and all that may be thought, 

He send you all as he all wrought : 
Madame,” (quoth I) ‘^yonr servannt trew. 
Have I ben long, and yet will new, 
Without chaunge or repentannee, 

In any wise or variannee, 

And so will do, as thrive I ever, 

For thing is none that me is lever 
Than you to please, how ever I fare. 

Mine hertes lady and my welfare. 
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My life, mine liele, my lech also, 

Of every thing that doth me wo, 

My helpe at need, and my surete 
Of every joy that longs to me. 

My succours whole in all wise, 

That may be thought or man devise, 
Your grace, madam e, such have I found. 
Now in my need that I am bound 
To you for ever, so Christ me save, 

For heale and live of you I have, 
Wherefore is reasoun I you serve. 

With due oheisaunce till I starve. 

And dead and quicke be ever yours. 
Late, early, and at all hours.’ ^ 

Tho came my lady small alite, 

And in plaine English con consite 
In words few, whole her entent 
She shewed me there, and how she ment 
To meward in every wise. 

Wholly she came at their devise. 
Without processe or long travell. 
Charging me to keepe counsel!. 

As I would to her grace attaiue, 

Of which commaunderaent I was faine. 
Wherefore I passe over at this time. 

For counsell cords not well in rime. 

And eke the oth that I have swore. 

To hreake me were better unbore. 

Why for untrue for evermore 
I should be hold, that neverraoi’e 
Of me in place should he report 
Thing that availe might, or comfort 
To mewards in any wise, 

And ech wight would me dispise 
In that they couth, and me repreeve. 
Which were a thing sore for to greeve, 
Wherefore hereof more mencion 
Make I not now ne long sermon, 

But shortly thus I me excuse. 

To rime a councell I refuse. 

Sailing thus two dayes or three, 

My lady towards her countree, 

Over the waves high and greene. 

Which were large and deepe betweene, 
Upon a time me called, and said 
That of my hele she was well paid. 

And of the queene and of the yle. 

She talked with me long while. 

And of all that she there had seene. 

And of the state, and of the queene, 

And of the ladies name by name. 

Two houres or mo, this was her game, 
Till at the last the wind gan rise. 

And blew so fast, and in such wise. 

The ship that every wight can say, 

“ Madame, er eve be of this day. 

And God tofore, ye shall he there 
As ye would fainest that ye wei e, 

And doubt not within sixe hours, 

Ye shall be thei'e, as all is yours.” 

At which words she gan to smile. 

And said that was no long while. 

That they her set, and up she rose. 

And all about the ship she gose. 

And made good cheare to every wight. 
Till of the land she had a sight, 

Of which sight glad, God it wote. 

She was abashed and abote. 

And forth goeth, shortly you to tell, 
Where she accustomed was to dwell, 


And received was, as good right, 

With joyous cheere and liertes light, 
And as a glad new aventnre, 

Fleasaunt to every creature, 

With which landing tho I woke, 

And found my chamber full of smoke. 
My cheekes eke unto the eares, 

And all my body wet with tcares. 

And all so feeble and in such wise, 

I was, that unneth might I rise. 

So fare travailed and so faint. 

That neither knew I kirke ne saint, 

Ne what was what, xie who was who, 
Ne avised what way I would go. 

But by a venturous grace, 

I rise and walkt, sought pace and pace. 
Till I a winding staire found. 

And held the vice aye in my hond. 

And upward softly so gan creepe, 

Till I came where I thought to sleep e 
More at mine ease, and out of preace. 
At my good leisure, and in peace. 

Till somewhat I recomfort were 
Of the travell and great feare 
That I endured had before. 

This was my thought without more, 
And as a wight witlesse and faint, 
Without more, in a chamber paint 
Full of stories old and divers. 

More than I can now rehearse, 

Unto a bed full soberly, 

So as I might full sothly, 

Pace after other, and nothing said. 

Till at the last downe I me laid, 

And as my mind would give me leve, 
All that I dreamed had that eve, 

Before all I can rehearse. 

Right as a child at schoole his verse 
Doth after that he thinketh to thrive, 
Right so did I for all my live, 

I thought to have in remembi-aunce, 
Both the paine and the pleasaunce, 

The dreame whole, as it me befell, 
Which was as ye here me tell. 

Thus in my thoughts as I lay, 

That happy or unhappy day. 

Wot I not, so have I blame, 

Of the two which is the name : 

Befell me so, that there a thought. 

By processe new on sleepe me brought. 
And me governed so in a while, 

That againe within the yle, 

Methouglit I was, whereof the knight. 
And of the ladies I had a sight, 

And were assembled on a greene, 
Knight and lady, with the queeiie, 

At which assembly there was said, 

I How they all content and paid 
Were wholly as in that thing. 

That the knight there should be king, 
And they would all for sure witnesse 
Wedded be both rnoi'e and lesse, 

In remembraunce without more. 

Thus they consent for evermore, 

And was concluded that the knight 
Depart should the same night. 

And forthwith there tooke his voiage. 

To journey for his marriage, 

And returne with such an host. 

That wedded might be least and most. 
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This was concluded, written and sealed. 
That it might not be repealed 
In no wise, but aie be firme, 

And all should be w ithin a tearme, 
Without more excusation. 

Both feast and coronation. 

Tins knight which had thereof the charge. 
Anon into a little barge 
Brought was late against an eve. 

Where of ail he tooke his leave ; 

Which barge was as a mans thought. 

After his pleasure to him brought, 

The queene her seife accustomed aye 
In the same barge to play, 

It needeth neither mast ne rother, 

I have not heard of such another, 

No maister for the governaunce. 

Hie sayled by thought and pleasaunce. 
Without labour, east and west, 

All was one, calme or tempest, 

And I went with at his request. 

And was the first prayed to the fest. 

Whan he came in his countree. 

And passed had the wavy see. 

In an haven deepe and large 
He left his rich and noble barge, 

And to the court, shortly to tell. 

He went, where he wont was to dwell, 

And was received as good right, 

As heire, and for a worthy knight, 

With all the states of the lond, 

Which came anon at his first send. 

With glad spirits full of trouth, 

Loth to do fault or with a slouth, 

Attaint be in any wise ; 

Their riches was their old servise. 

Which ever trew had be fond, 

Sith fii'st inhabit was the lond. 

And so received there hir king. 

That forgotten was no thing, 

That owe to be done ne might please, 

Ne their soveraine lord do ease. 

And with them, so shortly to say. 

As they of custome had done aye. 

For seven yei’e past was and more, 

The father, the old wise and hore 
King of the land tooke his leve 
Of all his barons on an eve. 

And told them how his dayes past 
Were all, and comen was the last. 

And hertily prayed hem to remember 
His sonne, which yong was and tender. 
That borne was their prince to be. 

If he returne to that counti’ee 
Might, by adventure or grace. 

Within any time or space, 

And to be true and friendly aye. 

As they to him had bene alway : 

Thus he them prayd, without more. 

And tooke his leave for evermore. 

Knowen was how, tender in age. 

This young prince a great viage 
Uncouth and straunge, honoui's to seeche, 
Tooke in hond with little spceche. 

Which was to seeke a princes 
That he desired more than riches. 

For her great name that floured so. 

That in that time there was no mo 
Of her estate ne so well named, 

For borne was none that ever her blamed ; 


Of which princes somewhat before, 

Here have I spoke, and some will more. 

TT shall heare, 

TK such cheare, 

inat joy was there to be present 
io see their troth and how they ment 

00 very glad they were ech one, * 
hat them among tliere was no one, 

Xnat desired more riches, 
mu their lord such a princes, 

Ihat they might please, and that were faire, 
or fast desired they an he'ire, 

And said great surety were ywis 
And as they were speaking of this, 
xne prince himselfe him avised. 

And in plaine English undisguised, 

. hole his journey. 

And of their counsell gan them prey. 

And told how he ensured was, 

^id how his day he might not passe. 
Without diffame and great blame. 

And to hini for ever shame. 

And of their counsel! and avise, 

1 here he prayth them once or twise. 

And that they would within ten daies, 

Avise and ordaine him such waies, 

^ that it were no displeasaunce, 

•We to this realme over great grievaunce. 
And that he have might to his feast, 

^ixty thousand at the least, 
h or his intent within short while 
Was to returne unto his yle 
riiat he came fro, and kepe his day, 
h or nothing would he be away, 

I o counsaile tho the lords anon, 

Into a chamber everychone, 

^gither went, them to devise, 

How they might best and in what wise, 

•t urvey for their lords pleasaunce 
And the realmes continnaunce 
honor, which in it before 
Had continued evermore. 

^5 at the last, they found the waies, 

•now within the next ten daies. 

All might with paine and diligence 
He done, and cast what the dispence 
Might draw, and in conclusion,' 

Made for ech thing provisiou. 

Whan this was done, wholly tofox’e 
I he prince, the loi'ds all before 
Come, and shewed what they had done. 

And how they couth by no reason 
I md that within the ten daies. 

He might depart by no waies, 

Hut would be fifteene, at the least, 
wx' he returne might to his feast : 

And shewed him every reason why 
It might not be so hastily, 

As he^ desired, ne his day 
He might not keepe by no way. 

For divers causes wonder great : 

Which, whan he heard, in such an heat 
He fell, foi' sorow and was seke, 

Still in his bed whole that weke, 

And nigh the tother for the shame. 

And for the doubt, and for the blame 
Ihat might on him be aret. 

And oft upon his brest he bet. 

And said, " Alas, mine honour for aye. 

Have I here lost cleane this day. 
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Dead would I be I alas, mj name 
Shall aye be more henceforth in shame. 
And I dishonoured and reproved, 

And never more shall be beleeved 
And made swich sorow, that in trouth. 
Him to behold it was great routh : 

And so endured the dayes fiftene. 

Till that the lords on an even 
Him come, and told they ready were. 

And shewed in few words there, 

How and what wise they had purveyd 
For his estate, and to him said. 

That twenty thousand knights of name. 
And fourty thousand without blame, 

All come of noble lignee, 

Togider in a companee. 

Were lodged on a rivers side. 

Him and his pleasure there t’abide. 

The prince tho for joy up rose, 

And where they lodged were, he goes 
Without more that same night. 

And these his supper made to dight. 

And with them bode till it was dey, 

And forthwith to take his journey, 

Leving the streight, holding the large, 

Till he came to his noble barge ; 

And when this prince, this lusty knight, 
With his people in ames bright, 

Was comen where he thought to pas, 

And knew well none abiding was 
Behind, but all were there present. 
Forthwith anon all his intent 
He told them there, and made his cries 
Through his hoste that day twise, 
Commaunding evex’y lives wight, 

There being present in his sight, 

To be the morow on the rivage, 

Where he begin would his viage. 

The morrow come, the cry was kept. 

Few was there that night that slept, 

But trussed and purveied for the morrow. 
For fault of ships was all their sorrow, 
For save the barge, and other two. 

Of ships there saw I no mo : 

Thus in their doubts as they stood, 
Waxing the sea, comming the flood, 

Was ci'ied, “ To ship goe every wight,” 
Than was but hie, that hie might, 

And to the barge me thought echone 
They went, without was left not one, 
Horse, male, trusse, ne bagage, 

Salade, speare, gard-brace, ne page. 

But was lodged and roome jnough, 

At which shipping me thought I lough. 
And gan to marvaile in my thought, 

How ever such a ship was wrought. 

For what people that can encrease, 

Ne never so thicke might be the prease. 
But all had roome at their will, 

There was not one was lodged ill, 

For as I trow, my selfe the last 
Was one, and lodged by the mast, 

And where I looked I saw such i-ome. 

As all were lodged in a towne. 

Forth goth the ship, said was the creed, 
And on their knees for their good speed, 
Downe kneeled evei’y wight a while, 

And praied fast that to tlie yle 
They might come in safety. 

The prince and all the company. 


With worship and without blame, 

Or disclaunder of his name. 

Of the promise he should retourne, 

Within the time he did sojonrne. 

In his lond biding his host. 

This was their prayer of least and most ; 

To keepe the day it might not been, 

That he appointed had with the ci,ueen, 

To returne without sloutK^ 

And so assured had his trouth, 

For which fault this prince, this knight, 
During the time slept not a night, 

Such was his wo and his disease, 

For doubt he should tlie queene displease. 
Foi’th goeth the ship with such speed, 

Right as the prince for his great need 
D(»sire would after his thought, 

Till it unto the yle him brought, 

Where in hast upon the sand, 

He and his people tooke the land, 

With hertes glad, and chere light, 

Weening to be in Heaven that night ; 

But or they passed a while, 

Entring in toward that yle, 

All clad in blacke with chere piteous, 

A lady which never dispiteous 
Had be in all her life tofore, 

With sory chere, and herte to tore, 

Unto this ])rince where he gan ride, 

Come and said, Abide, abide, 

And have no hast, but fast retourne. 

No reason is ye bere sojourn e, 

For your untruth hath us dis cried, 

Wo w'orth the time we us allied 
With you, that are so soone untrew, 

Alas, the day that we you knew ! 

Alas, the tim(j that ye were bore, 

For all this lond by you is lore ! 

Accursed be he you hider brought. 

For all your joy is turud to nought, 

Your acquaintance we may complaine. 
Which is tlu5 cause of all our paine,” 

“ Alas, madame,” quoth tho this knight. 
And with that from his horse he light, 

With colour pale, and cheekes lene, 

“ Alas, what is this for to mene ? 

What have j e said, why he ye wroth ? 

You to displease I would be loth, 

Know ye not well the promesse 
I made have to your princesse, 

Which to perfourme is mine intent. 

So mote I speed, as I have ment, 

And as I am her very trew. 

Without change or thought new. 

And also fully her ser\and. 

As creature or man livand 
May be to lady or princesse, 

For she mine Heaven and whole richesse 
Is, and the lady of mine heale. 

My worlds joy and all ray weale, 

What may this be, v- hence corns this speech 
Tell me, madame, I >ou beseech, 

For sith the first of my living, 

Was I so fearful! of nothing, 

As I am now to heare you speake ; 

For dout I feele mine herte breake ; 

Say on, madame, tell me your will, 

The remenaunt is it good or ill ? ” 

“ Alas,” (quod she) “ that ye were bore, 
For, for your love this land is lore ! 
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The queene is dead, and that is ruth. 

For sorrow of your great untruth ; 

Of two partes of the lusty rout 

Of ladies that were there about. 

That wont were to talke and play, 

Now are dead and cleane away, 

And under earth tane lodging new ; 

Alas, that ever ye were untrew 1 

For whan the time ye set was past. 

The queene to counsaile sone in hast. 

What was to doe, and said great blame 

Your acquaintaunee cause would and shame, 

And the ladies of their avise 

Prayed, for need was to be wise, 

111 eschewing tales and songs, 

That by them make would ill tongs. 

And sey they were lightly conquest, 

And pyayed to a poore feast, 

And foule had their worship weived. 

Whan so unwisely they conceived, 

Their rich treasour, and their heale. 

Their famous name, and their weale, 

To put in such an aventure, 

Of which the sclaundor ever dure 

Was like, without helpe of appele. 

Wherefore they need had of counsele. 

For every wight of them would say 

Their closed yle an open way 

Was become to every wight, 

And well appreved by a knight, 

Which he alas, without paysaunee. 

Had soone acheved thobeisaunce : 

All this was moved at counsel! thrise, 

And concluded daily twise, 

That bet was die without blame 

Than lose the riches of their name, 

Wherelore, the deaths acquaintaunee 

They chese, and left have their pleasaunc^ 

For doubt to live as repreved. 

In that they you so soone beleeved. 

And made their othes with one accord, j 

That eat, ne drinke, ne speake word, 

They should never, but ever weping 

Bide in a place without parting, 

And use their dayes in penannee. 

Without desire of allegeannce, 

Of which the truth, anon, con prove. 

For why ? the queen forthwith lier leve 

Toke at them all that were present, 

Of her defauts fully repent, 

And died there withouten more ; 

Thus are we lost for evermore ; 

What should I more hereof reherse ? 

Comen within, come see her herse, 

Where ye shall see the piteous sight, 

That ever yet was she wen to knight. 

For ye shall see ladies stond, 

Eeh with a great rod in bond, 

Clad in black, with visage white. 

Ready each other for to smite, 

If any be that will not wepe, 

Or who that makes countenaunce to slepe ; 

They be so bet, that all so blew 

They be as cloth that died is new. 

Such is their partite repentance ; 

And thus they kepe their ordinance, 

And will do ever to the death, 

While them endures any breath.” 

This knight tho in armes twaioe, 

This lady tooke and gan her saine, 

Alas, my birth ! wo worth niy life !” 

And even with that he drew a knife. 

And through gowne, doublet, and siiert, 

He made the blood come from his herte, 

And set him downe upon the greeiie, 

And full repent closed his eene, 

And save that ones he drew his breath, 

Without more thus he tooke hie. deatli. 

For which cause the lusty hoast, 

Which in a hattaile on the coast. 

At once for sorrow such a cry 

Gau rere thorow the company. 

That to the Heaven heard was the sown% 

And under therth als fer adowne, 

That wild beasts for the feare 

So sodaiuly ati’ayed were, 

That for the doubt, while they might dure. 

They ran as of their lives unsure. 

From the woods unto the plaine, 

And from the valleys the high mountain© 

They sought, and ran as hea&tes blind, 

That cleane forgotten had their kind. 

This wo not ceased, to counsaile w ent 

These lords, and for that lady sent, 

And of avise what was to done, 

They her besought she say would soue. 

Weeping full sore, all clad in blake, 

This lady softly to them spake, 

And said, ‘‘ My lords, by my trouth, 

This mischiefe it is of your sleuth, 

And if ye had that judge would right, 

A prince that were a very knight, 

Ye that ben of astate, echone, 

Die for his fault should one and one ; 

And if he liold had the promesse, 

And done that longs to gentilnesse. 

And fulfilled the princes behest, 

This hasty farme had bene a feast, 

And now is unrecoverable. 

And us a slaunder aye durable ; 

Wherefore, I say, as of counsaile. 

In me is none that may availe, 

But, if ye list, for remembraunce 

Purvey and make such ordinaunce. 

That the queene, that was so meke. 

With all her women, dede or seke, 

Might in your land a chappell have. 

With some remembraunce of her grave. 

Shewing her end with the pity. 

In some notable old city, 

Nigh unto an high way, 

Where every wight might for her pray. 

And for all hers that have ben trew 

And even with that she changed hew. 

And twise wished after the death. 

And sight, and thus passed her breath. 

Than said the lords of the host, 

And so conclude least and most, 

That they would ever in houses of thacke 

Their lives lead, and weare hut blaeke. 

And forsake all their pleasaunces, 

And turn all joy to penaunces, 

And beare the dead prince to the barge. 

And named them should have the charge | 

And to the hearse where lay the queen, 

The remenaunt went, and down on kneen. 
Holding their bonds on high, gon crie, 

Mercy, mercy,*’ everich thrie. 

And cursed the time that ever slouth 1 

Should have such masterdome of trouth. 

u n 
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And to tlie "barge a long miiej 
They hare her forth, and in a while 
All the ladies one and one, 

By companies were brought echone, 

And past the sea and tooke the land, 

And in new herses on a sand. 

Put and brought were all anon, 

Unto a city closed with stone. 

Where it had been nsccl aye 
The lungs of the land to lay, 

After they raigned in honours, 

And writ was which were conqiierours, 

In an abbey of nnnnes which were blake, 
Which accustomed were to wake, 

And of usage rise ech a night 
To pray for every lives wight ; 

And so befell as in the guise, 

Ordeint and said was the servise. 

Of the prince and of the queen, 

So devoutly as might been. 

And after that about the herses, 

Many orisons and versos, 

Without note full aoftcly, 

Said were and that full heartily, 

That all the night till it was day. 

The people in the church cou pray 
Unto the holy Trinity, 

Of these soules to lia\ e pity. 

And whan the night past and ronne 
Was, and the new day begorme, 

The yong morrow with rayes red, 

Which from the Sunne over all con spredj 
Atempered clere was and faire, 

And made a time of wliolsorne aire, 

Befell a wonder case and strange. 

Among the people and gan change 
Soone the word and every woo 
Unto a joy, and some to two : 

A bird, all fedred blew and greene, 

With bright rayes like gold betweene, 

As small thrcd over every joynt, 

All full of colour strange and coint, 
Uncouth and wonderfull to sight, 

Upon the queens herse con light, 

And song lull low and softely, 

Three songs in her harmorij, 

Unletted of every wight, 

Till, at the last, an aged knight 
Which seemed a man in great thought 
Like as he set all thing at nought. 

With visage and cyen all forwept 
And pale, as man long uiislept, 

By the herse-!. as he stood 
With hasty Iiondiing of his hood 
Unto a prince that b\ him past 
Made the bridde somewhat agast. 
Wherefore he rose and left Ins song, 

And depart from us among, 

And spread his wings for to passe 
By the place he entred was, 

And in his hast, shoitly to tell. 

Him hurt, that baekeward downe he fell, 
From a window rii-hly peint 
With lives of many clivers seint. 

And bet his wings a nd bled last, 

And of the liuit thus died and past, 

And lay there well an houre and more. 
Till, at the last, of biiddes a score 
Come and sembled at the place 
Where the window broken ■was, 


And made swiche waimontacioun, 

That pity was to heare the soun. 

And the warbles of their tlirotes, 

And the complaint of their notes, 

Which from, joy cleane was reversed. 

And of them one the glas soone persed. 

And in his beke of colours nine. 

An herbe he brought flourelesse, all greene^ 
Full of small leaves and plaine. 

Swart and long with many a value, 

And where his fellow lay thus dede. 

This hearbe down laid by his hede, 

And dressed it full softily, 

And hong his head and stood thereby, 
Which hearb, in lesse than halfe an houre.; 
Gan over all knit, and after floure 
Full out and wexe ripe the seed. 

And right as one another feed 
Would, in his beake he tooke the graine. 
And in his fellowes beake certaine 
It put, and thus, within xlie third, 

Up stood and pruned him the bird, 

Which dead had be in all our sight, 

And both togither forth their flight 
Tooke singing from us, and their leve, 

Was none disturb hem wmuld ne greve ; 
And whan they paited were and gone 
Th’abbesse the seeds soone echone 
Gadred had, and in her hand 
The herb she tooke, well avisand 
The leafe, the seed, the stalko, the floure^ 
And said it had a good savour, 

And w^as no common herb to And, 

And well approved of uncouth kind, 

And than other more vertuouse, 

Who so have it might for to use 
In his need, flowre, leafe, or graine. 

Of their heale might be certaine ; 

And laid it downe upon the herse 
Where lay the queene, and gan reherse, 
Echone to other that they had seene, 

And taling thus the sede wex greene, 

And on the dry herse gan spring, 

Which me thought a wondrous thing, 

And after that floure and new seed, 

Of which the people all tooke heed, 

And said, it was some great miracle, 

Or medicine fine move than triacle, 

And were well done there to assay, 

If it might ease in any way 
The corses, which w ith torch light, 

They waked had there all that night. 

Soone did the lords there consent, 

And all the people thereto content, 

With easie words and little fare, 

And made the queenes visage bare, 

Which slie\ved was to all about, 

Wherefore in swoone fell wdiolo the roiitj 
And were so sory, most and least, 
ThatTong of weeping they not ceast^ 

For of their loi’d the roinembraunce 
Unto them was such displeasaunce, 

That for to live they called a paine, 

So were they veiy true and plaine; 

And after this, the good abbesse 
Of the graine gan cliese and dresse 
Three, with her fingers cleane and small. 
And in the queenes mouth by tale. 

One after other full easily. 

She put and full conningly, 
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Which shewed soone such verrue. 

That preved was the medicine true, 

For with a smiling counteiiaunce 
The queene uprose, and of iisaunce. 

As she was wont, to every wight 
She made good cheere, for which sight 
The people kneeling on the stones, 

Thought they in Heaven were soule and bones: 
And to the prince whore he lay, 

They went to make the same assay ; 

And whan the queene it understood. 

And how the medicine was good, 

She prayed she might have the graines 
To releve him from the paines 
Which she and he had both endured, 

And to him went, and so him cured. 

That within a little space. 

Lusty and fresh on live he was 
And in good hele, and hole of speech, 

And lough, and said, Gramercy leech,’’ 

For which the joy throughout the touii. 

So great was that the bels sown 
Afraied the people, a journay 
About the city every way, 

And come and asked cause and w^hy, 

They rongen were so stately 1 
And after that the queene, th’abbesse 
Made diligence, or they would cesse. 

Such, that of ladies soone a rout 
Shewing the queene was all about, 

And called by name echone and told, 

Was none forgotten young ne old ; 

There might men see joyes new. 

Whan the medicine fine and trew, 

Thus restored had every wight. 

So well the queene as the laiight, 

Unto perfit joy and hele, 

That fleting they were in such wele 
As folke that would in no wise, 

Desire more perfit paradise. 

And thus, whan passed was the sorrow, 

With mikel joy soone on the morrow, 

The king, the queene, and every lord, 

With all the ladies by one accord, 

A generall assembly 

Great cry through the country, 

The which after as their intent 
Was turned to a parliament. 

Where was ordained and avised 
Every thing and devised. 

That please might to most and least. 

And there concluded was the feast. 

Within the yle to be hold 

With full consent of young and old, 

In the same wise as before, 

As thing should be withouten more ; 

And shijiped and thither went. 

And into straunge realmes sent 
To kings, queenes^ and duchesses, 

To divers princes and princesses. 

Of their linage, and can pray 
That it might like them at that day 
Of mariage, for their sport, 

Come see the yle and them disport, 

Where should be jousts and turnaies. 

And armes done in other waies. 

Signifying over all the day. 

After Aprill within May ; 

And was avised that ladies tweine, 

Of good estate and well beseine, 
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With certaino knights and squiers, 

And of the queenes officers, 

In manner of an emhassade. 

With certain letters closed and made, 
Should take the barge and depar-t, 

And sceke my lady every part. 

Till they her found for any thing, 

Both charged have queene and Idng, 

And as their lady and maistres, 

Her to beseke of gentilnes. 

At the day there for to been. 

And oft her recommaund the queen. 

And prayes for all loves to hast. 

For, but she come, all woll be wast. 

And tile feast a businesse 
Without joy or lustincsse : 

And tooke them tokens and good speed 
Pi’aid God send, after their need. 

Forth went the ladies and the knights, 

And were out fourteene daies and nights, 
And brought my lady in their barge. 

And had well sped and done their charge j 
Whereof the queene so hartily glad 
Was, that, in soth, such joy she had 
Whan the ship approched lond, 

That she my lady on the sond 
Met, and in armes so constraine, 

That wonder was behold them twaine, 
Which to my dome during twelve houreSg 
Neither for heat ne watry slioures, 
Departed not no company, 

Saving themselfe but none them by, 

But gave them leisour at their ease, 

To rehearse joy and disease. 

After the pleasure and courages 
Of their young and tender ages : 

And after with many a knight 
Brought were, where, as for that night. 
They parted not, for to pleasaunce, 
Content was herte and couutenaunee 
Both of the queene and my maistresse, 
This was that night their businesse : 

And on the morrow with huge rout, 

This prince of lord^ him about, 

Come and to my lacly said 

That of her comming glad and well apaid 

He was, and full conningly 

Her thanked and full heartily. 

And lough and smiled, and said, “ ywis, 
That was in doubt in safety is 
And commaunded do diligence. 

And spare for neither gold ne spence, 

But make ready, lor on the morow 
Wedded, with saint John to borrow. 

He would be, withouten more. 

And let them wite this lesse and more. 
The morow come, and the service 
Of mariage, in such a wise 
Said was, that with more honour 
Was never jirince ne conquerour 
Wedde, ne with such company 
Of gentilnesse in chivalry, 

Ne of ladies so great routs, 

Ne so beseen, as all abouts 
They were there, I certifie 
You on my life withouten lie. 

And the feast hold was in teiitis, 

As to tell you mine entent is, 

In a rome, a large plaine 
Under a wood in a champaine, 

B D S 
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Betwixt a river and a welle, 

Where never had abhay, ne selie 
Ben, ne kirke, house, ne village. 

In time of any mans age : 

And dured three months the feast, 

In one estate and never eeast, 

From early the rising of the Sonne, 

Till the day spent was and }ronne, 

In justing, danncing, and lustinesse, 

And all that sowned to gentilnosse. 

And, as me thought, the second morrow. 
Whan ended was all old sorrow. 

And in surety every wight 
Had \\ith his lady slept a night, 

The prince, the queene, and all the I’est, 
Unto my lady made request, 

And her besought oft and praied 
To mewards to be well apaied, 

And consider mine old trouth, 

And on my paines have routh, 

And me accept to her servise, 

In such forme and in such wise, 

That wo both might he as one, 

Thus prayed the queene, and everiehone : 
And, tor there should he no nay, 

The> stint justing all a day, 

To pray my lady and requere 
Be content and out of fere, 

And with good herte make friendly cheare, 
And said it was a happy yeare : 

At which she smiled and said, ywis, 

I trow well he my servauiit is. 

And would my welfare, as I trist. 

So would I his, and would he wist 
How, and I knew that his trouth 
Continue would without sloutli. 

And be such as ye here report, 

Restraining both eoui'age and sport, 

I couth consent at your request, 

To be named of your fest, 

And do after your usaunce, 

In obeying your pleasaunce ; 

At your request this I consent. 

To please you in your entent. 

And eke the soveraine above 
Commanded hath me for to love. 

And before other him prefer. 

Against which prince may be no wer, 

For his power over all raigneth, 

That other would for nought him paineth. 
And sith his will and yours is one, 
Contraiy m me shall he none.” 

Tho (as me thought) the promise 
Of marriage before the mese 
Desired w as of every w iglit 
To be made the same night, 

To put aw'ay all mailer douts 
Of every wight thereabouts, 

And so was do; and on the morrow. 

Whan e\ery thought and every sorrow 
Dislodged was out of mine herle. 

With every wo and every smeit, 

Unto a tent prince and princes. 

Me thought, brought me and my maistres. 
And said we were at full age 
There to conclude our marriage, 

W ith ladies, knights, and squiers, 

And a great host of ministers, 

With instruments and sotines diverse. 

That long were here to rehearse, 


Which tent was church perochiall, 

Ordaint was in especial], 

For the feast and for the sacrc, 

Where archbishop, and archdiacrc 
Song full out the servise. 

After the custome and the guise, 

And the churches ordinaunce ; 

And after that to dine and daunce 
Brought were we, and to divers playeg, 
And for our speed ech with prajes. 

And merry was most and least. 

And said amended w^as the feast, 

And were right glad lady and lord, 

Of the marriage and th’aecord, 

And wished us hertes pleasaunce, 

J oy, hele, and continuance. 

And to the ministnls made request, 

That in enereasing of the fest, 

They would touch their cords. 

And with some new joyeux accords, 

Moove the people to gladnesse, 

And praiden ot all gentilnesse, 

Ech to paine them for the day, 

To shew his cunning and his play. 

Tho began sowiies mervelous 
Entuned with accords joyous, 

Round about all the tents, 

With thousands of instruments. 

That every wight to daunce them pained, 
To be merry was none that fained, 

Which sowne me troubled in my sleepe, 
That fro my bed forth I lepe, 

Weningto be at the feast, 

But whan I woke all was ceast. 

For there n’as lady ne creature, 

Save on the wals old portraiture 
Of horsmen, haukes, and hounds, 

And hurt deere full of wounds, 

Some like bitten, some hurt with shot, 
And, as my dreame, seemed that was not ; 
And whan I wake, and knew the trouth, 
And ye had seen, of very routh, 

I trow ye would have wept a weke. 

For never man yet halfe so seke; 

I went escaped with the life, 

And was for fault that sword ne knife 
I find ne might my life t'abridge, 

Ne thing that kerved, ne had edge, 
Wherewith I might my woful pams 
Have voided with bleeding of my vain<5, 
Lo, here my blisse, lo, here my paine. 
Which to my lady I do complaine, 

And grace and mercy her requere, 

To end my wo and busie fere. 

And me accept to her servise. 

After her service in such avise, 

That of my dreame the substaunce 
Might turne once to cogmsaunce, 

And cognisaunce to very preve 
By full consent and good leve. 

Or els without more I pray. 

That this night, or it be da} , 

I mote unto my dreame returne, 

And sleeping so, forth aie sojourne 
About the yle of pleasaunce. 

Under my ladies obeisaunce, 

In her servise, and in such wi^o, 

As it please her may to devise. 

And grace ones to be accept, 

Like as I dreamed wlun I sk pt. 
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And dure a thousand yeare and ten, 
In her good will, amen, amen. 


Fairest of faire, and goodliest on live, 

All my secret to you 1 plaine and slmve, 
Requiring grace and of complaint. 

To be healed or martyred as a saint, 

For by my trouth I sweare, and by this booke, 
Ye may both lieale and slee me with a looke. 

Go forth mine owne true herte innocent. 

And with humblesse, do thine observaunee. 

And to thy lady on thy knees present 

Thy servise new, and think how great pleasance 

It is to live under th’obeisance 

Of her that may with her looks soft 

Give thee the biisse that thou desirest oft. 
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Be diligent, awake, obey, and drede, \ 

And not too wild of thy counteiiaunce, 

But meeke and glad, and thy nature feed, ^ W k i 

To do each thing that may her pleasanee, * ' 

Whan thou shalt sleep, have aie in remembrance 
ThTmage of her which may with lookes soft 
Give thee the blisse that thou de&irest oft. 

And if so be that thou her name find 
Written in booke, or els upon wall, 

Looke that thou, as servaunt true and kind, 

Thine oheisaunce, as she were there withall ; 

Fainmg m love is breeding of a fall 
From the grace of her, whose lookes soft 
May give the hlisse that thou desirest oft. 

Ye that this ballade read shall, 

I pray you keepe you from the fall. 


THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF. 


A gentlewoman out of an aibour in a grove, seeth, a great companie of knights and ladies in a daunce upon the 
gi'eene grasse : the which being ended, they all kneele aowne, and do honour to the daisie, some to the flowei, and 
eome to the leafe. Aftei waid this gentlewoman learaeth by one of these ladies the meaning hereof, which is this : 
They which honoui the flowei , a thing fading with every blast, are such as looke after beautie and worldly pleasures 
But they that honour the leafe. which abideth with the root, notwithstanding the frosts and winter stormes, are 
they which follow vertue and during qualities, without regard of worldly respects. 
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Whan that Phehus his chair of gold so hie 
Had whirled up the sterry sky aloft, 

And in the Boole was entred certainly, 

When shoui'es sweet of raine descended soft, 
Causing the ground fele times and oft, 

Up for to give many an wholsome aire. 

And every plaine was clothed faire 

With new greene, and maketli small floures 
To springen here and there in field and in mode, 
So very good and wholsome be the shoures, 

That it renueth that was old and dede, 

In winter time ; and out of every sede 
Springeth the hearbe, so that every wight 
Of this season wexeth glad and light. 

And I so glad of the season swete, 

Was happed thus upon a certaine night. 

As I lay in my hed, sleepe full unmete 
Was unto me, but why that I ne might 
Rest, I ne wist ; for there n’as earthly wight 
As I suppose had more herts ease 
Than I ; for I a’ad sicknesse nor disease. 

Wherefore I raervaile greatly of my selfe. 

That T so long withouten sleepe lay, 

And up 1 rose three houres after twelfe. 

About the springing of the day, 

And on t put my geare and mine array. 

And to a pleasaunt grove I gaii passe, 

Long er the bright Satme up risen was. 
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In which were okes great, streight as a line. 
Under the which the grasse so fresh of hew, 

Was newly sprong, and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well fro his fellow grew, 

With branches brode, laden with leves new. 

That sprongen out ayen the sunne-shene, 

Some very red, and some a glad light greiie. 

Which as me thought was right a pleasant sight, 
And eke the briddes songe fer to hei’e. 

Would have rejoiced any earthly wight. 

And I that couth not yet in no rnanere 
Heare the nightingale of all the yeare, 

Ful busily herkened with herte and with care. 

If I her voice perceive coud any where. 

And, at the last, a path of little brede 
I found, that greatly had not used be, 

For it forgrowen v^as with grasse and weede, 
That well unneth a wighte might it se : 

Thought I, this path some whider goth, parde ; 
And so I followed, till it me brought 
: To right a pleasaunt herber well ywrought, 

That benched was, and with turfes new 
Freshly turved, whereof the grene gras, 

So small, so thicke, so shoi't, so fresh of hew, 
That most like unto green wool wot I it was ; 
The hegge also that yede in compas, 

And closed in all the greene herbere, 

With sicamour was set and eglatere ; 
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Wi’etlien in fere so well and cunningly, 

That every branch and leafe grew by mesure, 
Plaine as a herd, of an height by and by, 

I sie never thing I you ensure, 

So well done ; for he that toohe the cure 

It to make ytrow, did all his peine 

To make it passe all tho that men have seine. 

A-iid shapen was this herber roofe and all 

As a prety parlour ; and also 

The hegge as thicke as a castle wall, 

That who that list without to stond or go. 

Though he would all day prien to and fro, 

He should not see if there were any wight 
Within or no ; hut one within well might 

Perceive all iho that yeden there without 
In the field, that was on every side ] 

Covered with corn snd grasse, that out of doubt. 
Though one would seeke all the world wide. 

So rich a fielde coud not be espide 
On no coast, as of the quantity, 

For of all good thing there was plenty. 

And I that all this pleasaunt sight sie, 

Thought sodainly I felt so sweet an aire 

Of the eglentere, that certainely 

There is no hert, I deme, in such dispaire, 

Ne with thoughts fro ward and contraire. 

So overlaid, but it should soone have bote, 

If it had ones felt this savour sote. 

And as I stood and cast aside mine eie, 

I was ware of the fairest medler tree. 

That ever yet in all my life I sie, 

As full of blossomes as it might be, 

Therein a goldfinch leaping pretile 

Fro bough to bough ; and, as him list, he eet 

Here and there of buds and floures sweet. 

And to the herher side was joyning 
This faire tree, of which I have you told, 

And at the last tho brid began to sing, 

Whan he had eaten what he eat wold ; 

So passing sweetly, that by manifold 
It was more pleasaunt than I coud devise, 

And w han his song was ended in this wise, 

The niglitingale with so merry a note 
Answered him, that all the wood rong 
So sodainly, that as it were a soto, 

I stood astonied, so was I with the song 
Tliorow ravished, that till late and long, 

I ne wist in what place I was, ne where ; 

And ayen, me thought, she song ever by mine ere. 

Wherefore I waited about busily 
On every side, if I her might see 
And, at the last, I gan full well aspy 
Where she sat in a fresh grene laurei' tree. 

Oil the further side even right by me. 

That gave so passing a delicious smell. 

According to the eglentere full well. 

Whereof I had so inly great pleasure. 

That, as me thought, I surely I’avished was 
Into Paradise, wheie rny desire 
as for to be, aftd no ferther passe 
As for that day, and on the sote grasse 
I sat me downe, for as for mine entent. 

The birdes song was more convenient, 
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' And more pleasaunt to me by many fold, 

Than meat or drinke, or any other thing, 
Thereto the herber was so fresh and cold. 

The wholesome savours eke so comforting, 
That, as I demed, sith tho beginning 
Of the world was never seene or than 
So pleasaunt a ground of none earthly man. 

And as I sat the birds harkening thus, 

Me thought that I heard voices sodainly. 

The most sweetest and most delicious 
That ever any wight I xrow truly 
Heard in their life, for the armony 
And sweet accord was in so good musike. 

That the voice to angels most was like. 

At the last, out of a grove even by, 

That was right goodly and pleasaunt to sigli^ 
I sis where there came singing lustily 
A world of ladies ; but, to tell aright 
Their great beauty, it lieth not in my might, 
Ne their array ; neveidhelesse I shall 
Tell you a part, though I speake not of all. 

The surcotes white of velvet wele sitting, 

They were in cladde ; and the semes echone, 
As it were a manere garnishing, 

Was set with emerauds one and one, 

By and by ; but many a riche stone 
Was set on the pui’files, out of dout, 

Of colors, sieves, and traines round about. 

As great pearles round and orient, 

Diamonds fine, and rubies red, 

And many another stone of which I went 
The names now ; and everieh on her head 
A rich fret of gold, which without dread 
Was full of stately riche stones set, 

And every lady had a chapelet 

On her head of [branchesl fresh and grene. 
So wele wrought and so mervelously, 

That it was a noble sight to sene, 

Some of laurer, and some full pleasamitly 
Had chapelets of woodbind, and sadly 
Some of agnus oasius wore also 
Chapelets fresh ; but there were many of tht> 

That daunced, and eke song full soberly, 

But all they yede in manner of compace, 

But one there yede in mid the company, 

Sole by her selfe, but all followed the pace 
That she kepte, whose heavenly figui'ed face 
So pleasaunt was, and her wele shape pei’soii. 
That of beauty she past hem evenchou. 

And more richly beseen'^, by many fold 
She was also in every maner thing. 

On her head full pleasaunt to behold, 

A crowne of golde rich for any kijig, 

A braunch of agnus castus eke bearing 
In her hand ; and uo my sight truly. 

She lady was of the company. 

And she began a roundell lustely. 

That " S7/se le foyle, devens moyi'’ men call, 
Siene et man joly couer est endomy^^ 

And than the company answered all. 

With voices sweet en+mn^d, and so small. 

That me thought it tho sweetest melody 
I That ever I heard in my life soothly. 


THE FLOWEB AND THE LEAF. 
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And thus they came, dauiicing and singing 
Into the middes of the mede cclione, 

Before the herbex* where I was sitting. 

And, God wot, me thought I was wel bigone, 

For than I might avise hem one by one, 

Who fairest was, who coud best dance or sing, 
Or who most womanly was in all thing. 

They had not daunced but a little throw, 

Whan that I hearde ferre off sodainly. 

So great a noise of thundering trumpes blow. 

As though it should have departed the side ; 

And after that within a while I sie, 

From the same grove where the ladies come out. 
Of men of armes comrning such a rout. 

As all the men on earth had been assembled 
In that place, xvele horsed for the nones, 

Stering so fast, that all the earth trembled : 

But for to speake of riches and [of] stones, 

And men and horse, I trow the large wones. 

Of Pretir John, ne all his tresory, 

Might not unueth have boght the tenth party 

Of their array : who so list heare more, 

I shall rehearse, so as I can, a iite. 

Out of the grove, that I spake of before, 

I sie come first all in their clokes white, 

A company, that ware for their delitc, 

Chapelets fresh of okes seriall, 

Newly sprong, and trumpets they were all. 

On every trumpe hanging a broad banere 
Of fine tartarium were full richely bete, 

Every trumpet his lords armes here, 

About their neckes with gi'eat pearles sete 
Collers brode, for cost they would not lete, 

As it would seem, for their schochones echone, 
Were set about with many a precious stone. 

Their horse harneis was all white also, 

And after them next in one company. 

Came kings of armes, and no 
In clokes of white cloth of golljl richly ; 
Chapelets of greene on their heads on hie. 

The crowns that they on their scochones here. 
Were set with pearle, ruby, and saphere. 

And eke great diamondes many one ; 

But all their horse harneis and other geare 
Was in a sute according everichone, 

As ye have heard the foresaid trumpets were ; 
And by seeming they were nothing to lere. 

And their guiding they did so manerly, 

And after hem came a great company 

Of lieraudes and pursevauntes eke, 

Arraied in clothes of white velvet. 

And hardily they wore no thing to seke, 

How they on them should the harneis set ; 

And every man had on a cbapelet ; 

Scochones and eke horse harneis indede. 

They had in sute of hem that ’fore hem yede. 

Next after hem came in armour bright 
All save their hea’des, seemel} knightes nine. 
And every claspe and naile, as to my sight, 

Of their harneis were of red c,olde fine. 

With cloth of gold, and furred with ermine 
Were the trappoures of their stedes strong, 
Wide and large, that to the ground did hong-. 
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And every bosse of bridle and paitrell 
That they had, was worth, as I would wene, 

A thousand pound ; and on their heades well 
Dressed were crownes of laurer grene, 

The best made that ever I had sene, 

And every knight had after him riding 
Three henchemen on him awaiting. 

Of which every [first] on a short tronchoun 
His lordes helme hare, so richly dight, 

That the worst was worthe the ransoun 
Of [any] king ; the second a shield bright 
Bare at his haeke ; the tlired hare upright 
A mighty spere, full sharpe ground and kene, 

And every childe ware of leaves grene 

A fresh cbapelet upon his haires bright ; 

And clokes white of fine velvet they ware. 

Their steeds trapped and raied right 
Without difference as their lordes were. 

And after hem on many a fresh corsere, 

There came of armed knights such a rout, 

That they bespread the large field about. 

And all they ware after their degrees 
Chapelets newe made of laurer grene, 

Some of [the] oke, and some of other trees. 

Some in their bonds hare boughes sheue. 

Some of laurer, and some of okes kene, 

Some of hauthorne, and some of [the] woodbind, 
And many mo which I had not in mind. 

And so they came, their horses freshly stering, 
With bloody sownes of hir trompes loud ; 

There sie I many an uncouth disguising 
In the array of these knightes proud, 

And at the last as evenly as they coud, 

They took their places in middes of the mede. 

And every knight turned his horses hede 

To his fellow, and lightly laid a spere 
In the rest ; and so justes began 
On evei’y part about here and there ; 

Some brake his spere, some drew down hor§ and 
About the field astray the sfeedes ran ; 

And to behold their rule and governaunce, 

I you ensure it was a great pleasaunce. 

And so the justes last an houre and more ; 

But tho, that crowned were in laurer grene. 

Wan the prise ; their dints were so sore, 

That there was none ayeiist hem might sustene. 
And the justing all w^as left off dene. 

And fro their horse the ninth alight anone, 

And so did all the remnant everichone. 

And forth they yede togider, twain and twain. 
That to behold it -was a worthy sight, 

Toward the ladies on the greene plain. 

That song and daunced as I said now right : 

The ladies as soone as they goodly might, 

They brake of both the song and dance 

And yede to meet hem with ful glad semblaunce. 

And every lady tooke full womanly 
By the bond a knight, and forth they yede 
Unto a faire laurer that stood fast by, 

With leves lade the houghes of great brede ; * 
And to my dome there never was indede 
Man, that had scene halfe so faire a tre ; 

. For underneath there might it well have be 
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Ari liundred persons at tlieir owiie plesaunce 
Shadowed fro the heat of Phebus bright. 

So that they should have felt no grevauiiee 
j Of raine ne liaile that hem hurte might, 

The savoui'j eke, rejoice would any wight 
That had be sicke or melancoUous ; 

It was so very good and vertuous. 

And with great reverence they euclined low 
To the tree so soot and faire of hew $ 

And after that, within a little throw, 

They began to sing and daunce of new, 

Some song of love, some plaining of untrew, 
Environing the tree that stood upright ; 

And ever yedo a lady and a knight. 

And at the last I cast mine eye aside, 

And was w^are of a lusty company 
That came roming out of the field wide, 

Hond in bond a knight and a lady ; 

The ladies all in sureotcs, that richely 
Purfiled were with many a rich stone, 

And every knight of green ware mantles on, 

Embronded well so as the surcotes were, 

And evericb had a chapelet on her hcd, 

Which did right well upon the shining here, 
Made of goodly floui'es white and red, 

The knightes eke, that they in lionde led. 

In sute of hem ware chapelets everichone. 

And before hem went minstrels many one. 

As liarpes, pipes, lutes, and sautry 
Alle in greeue j and on their hcades bare 
Of divers floures made full craftely, 

All in a sute goodly chapelets they ware ; 

And so dauncing into the mede they fare. 

In mid the which they found a tuft that was 
All oversprad with floures m compas. 

Whereto they enclined everichone 

With great reverence, and that full humbly ; 

And, at the last, there began, anone, 

A lady for to sing right womanly, 

A bargarct in praising the daisie ; 

For as me thought among her notes swete, 

She said Ai douce est la Margarete^^ 

Than they alle answered her in fere. 

So passingly w'ell, and so pleasauutly, 

That it was a bli&ful noise to here. 

But I n’ot how it happed, suddaiuly. 

As about nooiie, the Sunne so fervently 
Waxe hote, that the ju’ety tender floures 
Had lost the beaut;) of Inr fresh coloures. 

Porslironke with heat, the ladies eke to-brent, 
That they ue wist where they hem might bestow 
The knightes swelt for lack of shade me shent. 
And after that, within a little throw. 

The wind began so sturdily to blow. 

That down goeth all the floures everichone, 

So that ill all the mede there left not one ; 

Save such as succoured were among the leves 
Fro every storme that might hem assaile, 
Growing under [the] hegges and thicke greves ; 
A^d after that, there came a storme of haile. 
And raine in fere, so that withouten faile. 

The ladies ne the knightes n’ade o threed 
Brio on them, so dropping was hir weed. 
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And whan the storm was cleane passed away 
Tho in white that stood under the tree. 

They felt nothing of the great affray, 

That they in greene without had in ybe, 

To them they yede for routh and pite. 

Them to comfort after their great disease. 

So faine they were the helplesse for to case. 

Than I was ware how one of hem in grene 
Had on a crowne rich and well sitting, 
Wherefore I demed well she was a queue, 

And tho in greene on her were awaiting ; 

The ladies then in white that were comming 
Toward them, and the knights in fere 
Began to comfort hem, and make hem chere. 

The queen in white, that was of great beauty, 
Took by the hond the queen that was in grene. 
And said, Suster, I have right great pity 
Of your annoy, and of the troublous tene, 
Whereiu ye and your company have bene 
So long, alas 1 and if that it you please 
To go with me, I shall do you the ease, 

In all the pleasure that I can or may f 
Whereof the other humbly as she might, 
Thanked her ; for in right ill array 
She was with storm and heat I you behight, 
And every lady then anone right 
Tha.t were in white, one of them took in grene 
By the hond, which whan the knights had sene, 

In like wise ech of them tooke a knight 
Cladde in greene, and forth with hem they fare, 
To an hegge, where they anon right, 

To make their justs they would not spare 
Boughes to hew down, and eke trees square, 
Wherwith they made hem stately fires great, 
To dry their clothes that were wringing weat. 

And after that of hearbes that there grew, 

They made for blisters of the Sunne brenning, 
Very good and wholesome ointments new, 
Where that they yede the sick fast anointing ; 
And after that they yede about gadering 
Pleasaunt salades w’hich they made hem eat, 
For to refresh their great unkindly hiat. 

The lady of the Leafe than began to pray 
Her of the Floure (for so to my seeming 
They should be as by their array) 

To soupe with her, and eke for any thing, 

That she should with her all her people biing j 
And she ayen in right goodly mauere, 

Thanketh her of her most friendly eheare. 

Saying plainely, that she would obay 
With all her hert ail her commaundement ; 

And then, anon, without leuger delay 
The lady of the Leafe hath one ysent 
For a palfray, after her intent, 

Arrayed weh and faire in harneis of gold, 

For nothing lacked, that to him long sliold. 

And after that to all her company 

She made to purve}- horse and 'every thing 

That they needed, and than full lustily, 

Even by the herber where I was sitting 
They passed all so pleasantly singing, 

That it would have comforted any wight ; 

But then I sie a passing wonder sight. 
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For then the nightingale, that all the day 
Had in the laurer sate, and did her might 
The whole service to sing longing to May, 

All sodainly began to take her flight ; 

And to the lady of the Leafe forthright 
She flew, and set her on her bond softly. 

Which was a thing 1 marveled of greatly. 

The goldfinch eke, that fro the medler tree 
Was fled for heat into the bushes cold, 

Unto the lady of the Flower gan flee, 

And on her bond he set him as he wold, 

And pleasauntly his winges gan to fold ; 

And for to sing they pained hem both as sore, 

As they had do of all the day before. 

And so these ladies rode forth a great pace. 

And all the rout of Lnightes eke in fere ; 

And I that had seen all this wonder case, 

Thought I would assay in some manere, 

To know fully the trouth of this matere ; 

And what they were that rode so pleasantly: 

And whan they were the herber passed by, 

I drest me forth, and happed to mete, anone. 
Right a faire lady, I do you ensure ; 

And she came riding by herselfe alone, 

Alle in white, with semblance ful demure ; 

I salued her, and bad good aventure 
Might her befall, as I coud most humbly ; 

And she answered, My doughter, gramorcy I” 

" Madame,’’ quoth I, if that I durst cnquere 
Of you, I would faine of that company 
Wite what they be that past by this arbere V* 
And she ayen answered right friendly ; 

My faire doughter, all tho that passed here by 
In white clothing, be servaunts evorichone 
Unto the Leafe, and I my selfe am one. 

“ See ye not her that crowned is,” quoth she, 

All in white 1” — “ Madame,” quoth 1, “ yes 
That is Diane, goddesse of chastite. 

And for because that she a maiden is. 

In her bond the braunch she beareth this. 

That ag7Lus castus men call properly ; 

And all the ladies in her company, 

ic Which ye se of that heax-be chapelets wearo. 
Be such as han kept alway hir maidcnheed : 

And all they that of laurer chajielets beare. 

Be such as hardy were and manly in deed. 
Victorious name which never may be dcde I 
And all they were so worthy of lur bond, 

In hir time that none might hem withstond. 

‘<^And tho that weare chapelets on their hede 
Of fresh woodbind, be such as never were 
To love untrue in word, thought, ne dede. 

But aye stedfast, ne for pleasaunce, nc fere, 
Though that they should their hertes all to-tere, 
Would never flit but ever were stedfast, 

Till that their lives there asunder brast.” 

« Now faire madame,” quoth I, yet I would pray 
Your ladiship, if that it mighte he, 

That I might knowe by some maner way, 

Sith that it hath liked your beaute. 

The trouth of these ladies for to tell me, 

What that these Imightes be in rich armour, 
And what tho he in grene and w'eai’e the flour ? 


* And why that some did reverence to that tre, 
And some unto the plot of floures faire % ” 

‘‘ Withright good will my fair doughter,” quoth she. 

" Sith your desire is good and debonaire : 

Tho nine crowned be very exemplaire, 

Of all honour longing to chivalry, 

And those certaiue be called the Nine Worthy, 

" Which ye may see [now] riding all before^ 

That in hir time did many a noble dede. 

And for their wortlimes full oft have bore 
The crowne of laurer leaves on their hede. 

As ye may in ^ our old bookes rede ; 

And how that he that was a conquerour. 

Had by laurer alway his most honour. 

“ And tho that beare bowes in their bond 
Of the precious laurer so notable, 

Be such as were, I woU ye understond. 

Noble knightes of the round table, 

And eke the Douseperis honourable, 

Which they beare in signe of victory; 

It is witnesse of their deeds mightily. 

“ Eke there be knightes old of the garter, 

That in hir time did right worthily, 

And the honour they did to the laurer, 

Is for by it they have their laud wholly, 

Their triumph eke, and mai’tiall glory ; 

Which unto them is more parfite richesse, 

Than any wight imagine can or gesse. 

^^For one leafe given of that noble tree 
To any wight that hath done worthily. 

And it be done so as it ought to be, 

Is more honour than any thing earthly ; 

Witnes of Rome that founder was truly 
Of all Imighthood and deeds marvelous, 

Record I take of Titus Livius. 

And as for her that crowned is in greene, 

It is Flora, of these floures goddesse, 

And all that here on her awaiting heene. 

It are such folk that loved idlenesse, 

And not delite in no businesse. 

But for to hunt and hauke, and pley in medes. 
And many other suchlike idle dedcs. 

And for the great delite and pleasaunce 
They have to the fioure, and so I’everently 
They unto it do such obeisaunce 
As ye may se.” — Now faire Madame,” quoth I, 
“ If I durst aske what is the cause and why, 

That knightes have the ensigne of honour. 

Rather by the leafe than the flour ?” 

“Soothly doughter,” quod she, “ this is the trouth; 
For knightes ever should be persevering, 

To seeke honour without feintise or slouth ; , 

Fro wele to better in all manner thing ; 

In signe of which with leaves aye lasting, 

They be rewarded after their degre, 

Whose lusty green May may not appaired be, 

“ But aie keping their beautie frosh and greene. 
For there n’is storme that may hem deface, 

Haile nor snow, winde nor frosts kene, 

Wherfore they have this property and grace; #. 
And for the floure, within a little space 
Well be [all] lost, so simple of nature 
They be, that they no greevance may endure. 
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" And every storme ■will IdIow them soone away, 
Ne they last not but for a season ; 

That is the cause, the very trouth to say. 

That they may not by no way of reason 
Be put to no such occupation.” 

Madame,” quoth I, with all mine whole servise 
I thanke you now, in my most humble wise, 

For now I am ascertained throughly, 

Of every thing [that] I desired to know.” 

I am right glad that I have said sotlily. 

Ought to your pleasure, it ye will me trow,” 

Q,uod she ayen, “ but to whom do ye owe 
Your service ? and which will ye honour, 

Tel me I pray, this yere ? the Leafe or the Flour? ” 

Madame,” quoth I, though I least worthy, 
Unto the Leafe I owe mine ohservaunce : ” 

That is,” quod she, “ right well done certainly ; 
And I pray God to honour you avaunce. 


And kepe you fro the wicked remembraunce 
Of Malebouch, and all his crueltie. 

And all that good and well conditioned be. 

For here may I no longer now abide, 

I must follow the great company, 

That ye may see yonder before ou ride.”^ 

And forth as I couth most humbly, 

I tooke my leve of her, as she gan hie. 

After them as fast as ever she might, 

And I drow homeward, for it was nigh night. 

And put all that I had seene in writing, 

Under support of them that lust it to rede. 

O little booke, thou art so uneonniiig, 

How darst thou put thy self in prees for clrede f 
It is wonder that thou wexest not rede ! 

Sith that thou west full lite who shall behold 
Thy rude langage, full boistously unfold. 

BXPIilCIT. 
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PROLOGUE. 

A THOUSAND times I have heard men tell. 

That there is joy in Heaven, and pain in Hell, 
And I accoi'd it wele that it is so, 

But nathelesse yet wote I wele also. 

That there n’is non dwelling in this countre. 
That either hath in Heaven or in Hell ybe, 

Ne may of it none other waies witten, 

But as he heard sayd, or found it written. 

For by assay there may no man it preve. 

But God forbede but men should leve 
Wei more thing than they have seen with eye. 
Men shall nat wenen every thing a lie 
But if himself he seeth, or els it dooth. 

For, God wote, thing is never the lesse soth. 
Though every wight ne may it not ysee. 
Bernarde the monke ne saugh all, parde, 

Than mote we to bookes that we find, 

(Through which that old things ben in mind) 
And to the doctrine of the old wise, 

Yeve credence, in every skilful wise. 

That tellen of the old approved stories. 

Of holines, of reignes, of victories, 

Of love, of hate, and otlier sundry things. 

Of which I may not make rehearsings : 

And if that old bookes were away, 

Ylorne were of all remembraunce the kay. 

Well ought us than, honouren and heleve 
These boohes, there we ban none other preve. 

And as for me, though that I can but lite. 
On bookes for to rede I mo delite, 

And to hem yeve 1 faith and full credence. 
And in mine herte have hem in reverence 
So hertely, that there is game none, 

That fro my bookes maketli me to gone. 


—71 

But it be seldome on the holy daie, 

Save certainly, whan that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I Iieare the foules sing, 
And that the floures giniien for to spring, 
Farwell my booke, and my devotion. 

Now have I than eke this condition, 

That of all the floures in the mede, 

Than love I most these floures white and rode, 
Soch that men callen daisies in our toim, 

To hem I have so great affectioun, 

As I sayd erst, whan comen is the May, 

That in my bedde there daweth me no*clay, 
That I nam up and walking in the mede, 

To seen this floure a^yenst the Sunne sprode. 
Whan it up riseth early by the morrow. 

That blisfull sight soffceneth all my sorow. 

So glad am I, whan that I have presence 
Of it, to done it all reverence. 

As she that is of all floures the floure. 

Fulfilled of all vertue and honoure. 

And every ylike faire, and fresh of he\^ e. 

And ever I love it, and ever ylike newe. 

And ever shall, till that mine herte die. 

All sweare I not, of this I woll not he. 

There loved no wight hotter in his life, 

And whan that it is eve I renne blithe, 

As sone as ever the Sunne ginneth uest, 

To seen this floure, how it v oil go to rest, 

For feare of night, so hatetli she derkenesse. 
Her chere is plainly spred in the brightnesse 
Of the Sunne, for there it woll unclose : 

Alas, that I ne had English rime, or prose 
SuflSsauut this floure to praise aright, 

But helpeth ye, that han conning and might, 

Ye lovers, that can make of sentement, 

In this case ought ye be diligent. 

To forthren me somewhat in my labour, 
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Whether ye heeii with the lefe or with the flour. 
For well I wote, that ye hau here beforne 
Of lualving ropen, and had alway the coriif". 

And I come after, gleniiig here and there, 

And am full glad if I may had an eare, 

Of any goodly wordo that } e liaii left, 

And though it happen me to vehcarsen eft, 

That ye han in your freslie soiigos sayd, 
Forbeareth me, and beth not evill apay'd, 

Sxth that ye se, I doe it in the honour 
Of love, and eke of service of the flour, 

Whom that I serve, as I have wit or might. 

She is the clerene&se and the very light, 

That in this derke world me wint and ledetli ; 

The herte within my sorowfull brest you dredeth. 
And lovetli so sore, that ye ben verily 
The maistres of my wit, and nothing T, 

My word, my workes, is knit so in your bondo 
That as an harpe obeieth to the hondo. 

And make it soune after his fingering, 

Right so mowe ye out of mine herte bring, 

Socli voice, right as you list, to laugh or pam ; 

Be ye my guide, and lady soverain ! 

As to mine yearthly God, to you I call. 

Both in this werke, and my sorowes all. 

But wherefore that I spake to yevo credence 
To old stories, and done hem reverence. 

And that men musteii more thing bileve 
That men may seen at eye or els preve. 

That shall I sein, whan that I see my time, 

I may nat all atones speake in rime ; 

My busie ghost, that thiirsteth alway new, 

To seen this flour so yong, so fresh of haw, 
Constrained me, with so gredy desire, 

That in my herte I fele yet the tire. 

That made me rise ere it v/ero day, 

And this was now the first moiow of May, 

With dreadfull herte and gUd devotion 
For to been at the resurrection 
Of this floure, whan that it should imclose 
Again the Sunne, that rose as redde as rose, 

That in the brest was of the beast that day, 

That Angenores daughter ladde a\s ay : 

And doime on knees, anon, right I ms sette, 

And as I could, this fresh fi.»ure 1 grette. 
Kneeling alway, till it unclosed was. 

Upon the small, soft, swete gras, 

That was with floures swete embrouded all, 

Of such swetenesse, and soch odour over all, 
That for to speake of gomme, herbe, or tr-ee. 
Comparison may not yrnaked be. 

For it surmounteth plainly all odoures. 

And of I’iche beaute of floures : 

Forgotten had the yeartli his poore estate 
Of Wiiitei’, that him naked made and mate. 

And with his sword of cold so sore greved j 
Now hath the attempre sunno al that releved 
That naked was, and clad it new again ; 

The small foules of the season fain, 

That of the panter and the net been scaped. 
Upon the fouler, that hem made awhaped 
In Winter, and destroied had hir brood. 

In his dispite hem thought it did hem good 
To sing of him, and in hir song dispise 
The foule cliorle, that for his covetise. 

Had hem betraied with his sophistrie. 

This was hir song, The fouler we defie, 

And all his craft and some songen clere, 
Laies of love, that joy it was to here. 

In worshipping and praysiug of hir make. 


And for the now blisfull Somers sake, 

Upon the braunches full of blosmes soft. 

In hir dilite, they tourned hem ful oft, 

And songen, “ Blissed foe Sainet Valentine, 

For on his day I ehese you to be mine, 
Withouten repenting mine herte swete 
And therewithal! hir bekes gonnen mete, 
Yelding honour, and humble obeisamice 
To love, and didden hir other obscrvaunce 
That iongeth unto lo\ e, and unto nature, 
Constrewe that as you list, I do no cure ; 

And tho that had done unkindnesse, 

As doeth the tidife, for new fangleuesse, 
Besought mercy of hir trespasing, 

And humbly song hir repenting. 

And sworeri on tlie blosmesto be true. 

So that hir makes u ould upon hem rue. 

And at the last maden hir acorde. 

All found they Daungor for the time a lord. 

Yet Bite, through his strong gentill might, 
Foryave, and made Mercy passon right 
Through Innocence, and ruled Curtesie : 

But I ne cleape it nat innocence folie, 

Ne false pite, for vertuo is the meane, 

As eticke sayth, in soch maner I meane. 

And thus these foule, voide of all malice, 
Acordeden to love, and laften vice 
Of hate, and song all of one acorde, 

« Welcome Sommer, our governour and lorde.” 
And Zephirus, and Flora genielly, 

Yave to the floures soft and tenderly, 

Hir swote breth, and made hem for to sprede, 
As god and goddesse of the flourie mede. 

In which, me thoughte I might day by day, 
Dwellen alway, the joly month of May, 
Withouten slepe, withouten meat or drinke : 
Adowne full softly I gan to sinke, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side. 

The long day I shope me for to abide, 

For nothing els, and I shall nat lie, 

But for to looke upon the daisie, 

That well by reason men it call may 
The daisie, or els the eye of the da>. 

The emprise, and floure of flomes all, 

I pray to God that faire mote she fall, 

And all that loven floures, for her sake : 

But nathelesse, ne wene iiat that I make 
Jn praising of the floure againe the lefe. 

No more than of the come againe the shefe : 
For as to me xi’is le\er none ne iother, 

I n’am witholden yet with never n other, 

Ne I not who serveth lefe, ne who the floure, 
Well brouken they hir service or laboure. 

For this thing is all of another tonne, 

Of old storie, er soeli thing was begonne. 

Whan that the Simne out the soulJb gan west, 
And that this floure gan close, and gan to resty 
For derknes of the night, the which she dred, 
Home to mine house lull swiftly I me sped 
To gone to rest, and earely for to rise, 

To seene this floure to sprede, as I dovibe^ 

And in a little herber that I have, 

That benched was on curves fresh ygrave, 

I bad men shoulde me my couche make, 

For deintie of the newe Sommers sake, 

I bad hem strawen floures on my bedde ; 
Whan I was laid, and had mine ejen bedde, 

I fell a slepe, and slept an houre or two, 

Me met how I lay in the rnedow tho, 

I To seen this floure, that X love so and drede. 
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And from a ferre came walking in the mede 
The god of love, and in his hand a queeue. 

And she was clad in royall liahite grene, 

A fret of golde she had next her heere, 

And upon that a white croune she beai*e, 

"With flourouns small, and I shall not lie, 

Tor all the world right as a daisie 
Ycrouned is, with white leaves lite, 

So were the florouns of her croune white. 

For of o perle fine orientall. 

Her white croune was ymaked all. 

For which the white croune above the grene 
Made her like a daisie for to seme, 

Considred eke her fret of gold above : 

Yclotlied was this mighty god of love 
In silke, embroided full of grene greves, 

In which a fret of redde rose leves, 

The freshest sens the world was first begun ; 
His gilt heere was crouned with a snn, 

In stede of gold, for hevinesse and weight, 
Therwith, me thought, his face shone so bright 
That well unnethes might I him behold. 

And in his hand, me thought, I saw him hold 
Two firie dartes, as the gledes rede. 

And angelike his winges saw I sprede : 

And all be that men sain that blinde is he, 
Algate, me thought, that he might se, 

For sternely on me he gan behold, 

So that his loking doeth mine herte cold, 

And by the hand he held this noble queene, 
Crouned with white, and clothed al in greene. 
So womanly, so benigne, and so meke. 

That in this worlde though that men wold seke, 
Halfe her beaute should they not finde 
In creature that formed is by kinde. 

And therfore may t sain as thinketh me. 

This song in praising of this lady fre. 

Hide, Absolon, thy gilte ti’esses clere, 

Hester lay thou thy mekenesse all adoun. 

Hide, Jonathas, all thy frendly manere, 
Penelopee, and Marcia Catoun, 

Make of your wifehode no comparisoun, 

Hide your beauties, Isoude and ITelein, 

My lady cometh, that all this may distain. 

Thy faire body let it not appere, 

Laviiie, and thou Lucrece of Rome toun. 

And Polixene, that houghten love so dere. 

And Cleopatras, with all thy passioun. 

Hide your trouthe of love, and youi* renoun. 
And thou Tisbe, that hast of love such pain, 

My lady commeth, that all this may distain. 

« Hero, Dido, Laodomia, al yfere. 

And Phillis, hanging for Demophoiin, 

And Canace, espied by thy chere, 

Hipsipliile betrayed with Jasoun, 

Maketh of your trouth neither boste ne soun. 
Nor Hiperxnistre, or Ariadne, ye twain. 

My lady cometh, that all this may distain.’^ 

This balade may full well ysongen be. 

As I have sayd erst, by my lady fre, 

For certainly, all these raowe not suffice. 

To apperen with my lady in no wise. 

For as the Sunne woli the fire distain, 

So passeth all ray lady soverain, 

That is so good, so faire, so dehonaire, 

I pray to God that ever fall her faire, 

For nad eonifoi'te oen of her presence. 


I had ben dead, withonten any defence. 

For drede of Loves wordes, and his chere, 

As whan time is, hereafter ye shall here. 

Behind this god of love upon the grene, 

I saw coming of ladies ninetene. 

In roiall habit, a full casie pace. 

And after hem came of women such a trace. 

That sens that God Adam had made of yerth. 

The third part of mankinde, or the ferth, 

Ne wende I nat by possibilite, 

Had ever in this wide world ybe, 

And true of love, these women were echon : 

Now, whether was that a wonder thing or non, 
That right anon, as that they gonne espje 
This fioure, which that I clepe the daysie, 

Full sodainly they stinten all at ones, 

And kneled doune, as it were for the nones. 

And songen with o voice, “ Heale and honour 
I To trouth of womanhede, and to this flour, 

That beareth our alderprise in figuring, 

Her white croune beareth the witnessing.” 

And with that word, a compas enviroun, 

They sitten hem ful softely adoun : 

First sat the god of love, and sith his quene, 

With the white croune, clad all in grene. 

And sithen al the reranaunt hy and by, 

As they were of estate, full curtesly, 

Ne nat a worde was spoken in the place 
The mountenance of a furlong way of space. 

I, kneling by this floure, in good entent 
Abode to knowen what this people ment. 

As still as any stone, till, at the last, 

This god of love, on me his eyen cast. 

And said, “ Who kneleth there 1 ” and I answerde 
Unto his asking, whan that I it herde, 

And sayd, ‘‘ Sir, it am I,” and come him nere, 
And sained him : quod he, “ What doest thou here. 
So nigh mine owne floure, so boldly ? 

It were better worthy truely, 

A worme to nighen nere my floure than thou.” 

‘‘ And why sir,” quod I, “ and it like you t ” 

For thou,” quod he, art therto nothing able, 

It is my relike, digne and delitable, 

And thou my fo, and all my folke werriest, 

And of mine old servaunts thou missaiest, 

And hindrest hem with thy translation. 

And lettest folke from hir devocion, 

To serve me, and boldest it folie 
To serve Love, thou ma^ st it nat deiiie. 

For in plain text, withouten nede of glose, 

Thou hast translated the Romaunt of the Rose, 
That is an heresie ayenst my law. 

And makest wise folke fro me witlidraw ; 

And of Creseide, thou hast said as the list. 

That maketh men to ^vomen lesse trist. 

That ben as trev/e as ever was any stele : 

Of thine answere a^ise thee light wele. 

For though thou rcnied liast my lay. 

As other wretches have done many a day. 

By seint Venus, that my mother is. 

If that thou live, thou shalt repenten this. 

So cruelly, that it shall well be sene.” 

Tho spake this lady, clothed ail in greene. 

And saied, God, right of your curtesie. 

Ye mote herken if he can replie 
Ayenst all this that ye have to him meved; 

A God ne shulde nat be thus agreved. 

But of his deite he shal be stable, 

And there gracious and merciabl^e : 

And if ye n’ere a God that knowen all. 
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Than might it be as I yoa tellen shall, 

This man to yon may falsely ben accused. 

That as by right him ought ben excused. 

For in your court is many a losengeour. 

And many a queinte totoler accusour. 

That tabouren in your eares many a soun, 

Eight after hir imagioatioun. 

To have youi* dahaunce, and for envie. 

These ben the causes, and I shall nat lie, 

Envie is lavender of the court alway, 

For she ne parteth neither night ne day. 

Out of the house of Caesar, thus saith Dant, 

"Who so that goeth algate she wol nat want. 

And eke, peraunter, for this man is nice. 

He might done it, gessing no malice. 

But for he useth tliinges for to make. 

Him recketh nought of what mater he take. 

Or him was boden make thilke twey. 

Of some persons, and durst it nat withsey : 

Or him repenteth utterly of this, 

He ne hath nat done so grevously amis. 

To translaten that old derives writen. 

As though that he of malice would enditen. 

Dispite of Love, and had himself it wrought : 

This shold a rightwise lord have in his thought. 
And nat be like tirannts of Lombardie, 

That ban no reward but at tyi’annie. 

For he that king or lorde is naturell, 

Him ought nat be tiraunt ne cruell. 

As is a fermour, to done the harme he can, 

He must thinke it is his liege man. 

And is his tresour, and his gold in cofer. 

This is the sentence of the philosopher : 

A king, to kepe his lieges in justice, 

Witliouten doute that is liis office, 

All woll he kepe his lordes in hir degree. 

As it is right and skil, that they bee 
Enliaunsed and honoured, and most dere. 

For they ben halfe goddes in this world here. 

Yet mote he done both right to poore and riche. 
All be that hir estate be nat both yliche. 

And have of poore folke compassion, 

For lo, the gentill kinde of the lion, 

For whan a flie offendeth him or biteth. 

He with his taile away the flie smiteth, 

A1 easily, for of his gentrie 

Him deinetli nat to wreke him on a file. 

As doeth a curre, or els another beest | 

In noble corage ought ben areest, 

And waien every thing by equite, 

And ever have regard unto his owiie degre : 

Foi*, sir, it is no maistrie for a lord 
To dampne a man, without answers of word. 

And for a lorde, that is full foule to use ; 

And it so be, he may him nat excuse. 

But asketli mercy with a dreadfull herte. 

And profereth him, right in his bare sherte. 

To ben right at your owne judgement. 

Than ought a God by short avisemeiit. 

Consider his owne honour, and his trespace. 

For sitli no cause of death lietli in this case. 

You ought to ben the lightlier mei'ciable, 

Lettetli your ire, and bethe somewhat tretable : 
The man hath served you of his conninges. 

And forthred well your law in his makinges. 

All be it that he can nat well endlte. 

Yet hath he made leude folke delite 
To serve you, in preising of your name, 

Ho made the boke, that bight, the House of Fame, 
Anvl eke the Death of Blaunche the Duchesse, 


And the Parliament of Foules, as I gesse. 

And al the Love of Palamon and Arcite 
Of Thebes, though the storie is knowen lite. 

And many an himpne, for your holy daies, 

That highten Balades, Rondels, Virelaies ; 

And for to speake of other holinesse. 

He hath in prose translated Boece, 

And made the Life also of Saint Cecile : 

He made also, gone is a great while, 

Origenes upon the Maudelaine : 

Him ought now to have the lesse paine, 

He hath made many a ley, and many a things 

Now as ye he a God, and eke a king, 

I your Alceste, whilom quene of Trace, 

I aske you this man right of your grace, 

That ye him never hui’t in al his live. 

And he shal swearen to yon, and that blive, 

He shal never moio agilten in this wise, 

But shal maken as ye woll devise. 

Of women trewe in loving al hir life. 

Where so ye woll, of maiden or of wife. 

And forthren you as much as he misseide, 
j Or in the Rose, or eles in Creseide.” 

I The god of love answerde her thus anon, 

“ Madame,” quod he, “ it is so long agon, 

That I you knew, so charitable and trewe. 

That never yet, sens the world was newe. 

To me ne found I better none than ye, 

If that I woll save my degree : 

I may nor woll nat werne your request, 

Al lieth in you, doth with him as you lest. 

I al foryeve withouten lenger space, 

For who so yeveth a yefte or doth a grace. 

Do it betime, his thanke shall be the more ; 

And demeth ye what ye shal do therfore? 

Go thanke now my lady here,” quod he. 

I rose, and doun I set me on my knee, 

And said thus : Madame, the God above 
Foryelde you that the god of love 
Have maked me his wrath to foryeve, 

And grace so longe for to live, 

That I may know sothely what ye be. 

That have me holpen, and put in this degre : 
But trewly I wende, as in this caas 
Nought have a gilte, ne done to love trespas. 
For why ? a trewe man withouten drede 
Hath nat to parten with a tlieves dede. 

Ne a trewe lover ought me nat to blame, 
Though that I speke a false lover some shame : 
They ought rather with me for to hold. 

For that I of Creseide wrote or told. 

Or of the Rose, what so mine author ment, 
Algate, God wotte, it was mine entent 
To forthren trouth in love, and it cherice. 

And to ben ware fro falsenesse and fro vice. 

By which ensample, this was my mening,” 

And she answerde, Let be thine arguing, 
For love ne wol not counterpleted be, 

In right ne wrong, and lerne that of me : 

Thou hast thy grace, and hold the right thereto 
Now woll I saine what penance thou shalt do 
For thy trespace, understand it here : 

Thou shalt while that thou livest, yere by yere. 
The most partie of thy time spende. 

In making of a glorious legende, 

Of good women, maidenes and wives. 

That weren trewe in loving all hir lives, 

And tell of false men that hem betraieii, 

That al hir life ne do nat but assaien 
How many women they may done a sham#*, 
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For in your world tliat is now Fold a game : 

Atid tFongli tliee like nat a loTer Fe, 

Speke wel of love, tkis penance yeve I thee. 

And to the god of love I shal so pray, 

That he shal charge his servaunts hy any way, 

To forthren thee, and wel thy lahour quite. 

Go now thy waie, this penaunce is hut lite : 

And whan this boke is made, yeve it the quene 
On my behalfe, at Elthara, or at Shene/’ 

The god of love gan smile, and than he said : 

Wost thou,*’ quod he, “where this be wife or maid, 
Or qneene, or countesse, or of what degree. 

That hath so littell penaunce yeven thee. 

That hast deserved sore for to smart, 

But pite I’enneth sone in gentle herte : 

That maist thou sene, she kitheth what she is.” 
And I answerde, “ Naie, sir, so have I blis. 

No more, but that I see well she is good.” 

That is a trewe tale, by mine hood,” 

Quod Love, and thou knowest wel, parde, 

If it be so that thou aviso the : 

Hast tlion nat in a booke in thy cheste, 

The great goodnesse of the quene Alceste, 

That turned was into a dayesie. 

She that for her husband chese to die, 

And eke to gone to Hell, rather than he. 

And Hercules rescued hei-, parde, 

And brought her out of Hel againe to blis !” 

And I answerde againe, and said “ Yes, 

Now know I her, and is this good Alceste, 

The dayesie, and mine owne hertes reste I 
Now fele I well the goodnesse of this Avife, 

That both after her death, and in her life. 

Her great bounte douhleth her renoun, 

Wel hath she quit me mine affectioun. 

That I have to her floure the dayesie, 

No wonder is though Jove her stellifie. 

As tclleth Agaton, for her great goodnesse. 

Her white corowne beareth of it witnesse : 

For all so many vertues had she. 

As smal fiorounes in her corowne be. 

In remembrannce of her, and in honour, 

Cibylla made the dayesie and the fioure, 

Ycr owned al with white, as men may se. 

And Mars yave to her a corowne reed, parde. 

In stede of rubies set among the white : ” 
Therewith this quene woxe red for shame alite, 
Whan she was praysed so in her presence, 

Than said Love, A fall great negligence 
Was it to thee, that ilke time thou made, 

« Hide Absolon thy tresses,’ in balade. 

That thou forget in thy songe to sette, 

Sith that thou art so greatly in her dette. 

And Avost well that kalender is she 
To any Avoman, that avoII lover be : 

For she taught all the craft of trewe loving. 

And namely of wifehode the living, 

Aad all the bondes that she ought keepe ; 

Thy litel Avitte was thilkc time asleepe : 

But now I charge thee upon thy life. 

That in thy legende thou make of this wife, 
W^Iian thou hast other smale ymade before : 

And fare noAv well, I charge thee no more. 

But er I go, thus much I Avill the tell, 

Ne shal no trewe lover come in Hell. 

“ These other ladies sitting here a rowe, 

Ben in thy balade, if thou const hem know. 

And in thy bokes al thou shalt hem find. 

Have hem noAv in thy legende al in mind, 

X Jiieane of hem that ben in thy knoAving, 
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For here hen twenty thousand mo sitting 
Than thou knowest, good women ah. 

And trewe of love, for ought that may befall : 
Make the metres of hem as thee lest, 

I mote gone home, the Sunne draweth Avest, 
To Paradis, with all this companie, 

And serve alway the fresh dayesie. 

At Cleopatras I woll that thou begin, 

And so forth, and my love so shalt thou win ; 
For let see now, what man, that lover be, 
Wol done so strong a paine for love as she, 

I wote well that thou maist nat all it rime, 
That suche lovers did in hir time : 

It were too long to reden and to here, 
Suffiseth me thou make in this manere. 

That thou reherce of al her life the great. 
After these old anthours listen for to treat, 
For who so shall so many a story tell, 

Sey shortely or he shall too longe dwell 
And with that worde my bookes gan I take, 
And right thus on my legende gan I make. 

THUS ENDETH THE PROLOGUE. 


HERE BEGINNETH 

THE LEGENDE OP CLEOPATRAS, 
<©ttecne of SEffCPt 

After the death of Ptholome the king, 

That all Egypt had in his governing. 

Reigned his qneene Cleopataras, 

Till on a time bifel there such a caas. 

That out of Rome was sent a senatour. 

For to conqueren realmes and honour. 

Unto the tonne of Rome, as Avas usaunce, 

To have the Avorld at her oheisaunce. 

And soth to say, Antonins was his name. 

So fil it, as fortune him ought a shame, 

Whan he was fallen in prosperite. 

Rebel unto the tonne of Rome is he, 

And over al this, the suster of Cesare 
He left her falsely, er that she was ware. 

And would algates han another wife. 

For which he toke with Rome and Cesar strife 

Nathelesse, forsoth, this ilke senatour, 

Was a full worthy gentill werriour, 

And of his deth it was ful great damage, 

But Love had brought this man in such a rage 
And him so narow bounden in his laas. 

And all for the love of Cleopatras, 

That al the world he set at no value, 

Him thought there was nothing to him so due. 
As Cleopatras for to love and serve j 
Him thought that in armes for to starve 
In the defence of her, and of her right. 

This noble quene, eke loA’-ed so this knight. 
Through his desert, and for his chevalrie. 

As certainly, but if that bokes lie. 

He Avas of person, and of gentilnesse. 

And of discretion, and of hardinesse, 

Worthy to any wight that liven may, 

And she was faire, as is the rose in May $ 

And, for to maken shorte is the best, 

She woxe his wife, and had him as her lest. 

The wedding and the feast to devise, 

To me that have ytake such emprise, 

And so many a storie for to make. 

It were to longe, lest that I should slake 
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Of thing that heareth more effect and charge. 

For men may overlade a ship or barge, 
xlnd forthy, to effect than woll I skippe. 

And al the remnannt I -woll let it slippe. 

Octavian, that wood was of this dede, 

3hope him an hooste on Antony to lede, 

Al utterly for his destruction. 

With stoute Romaines, cruell as lion ; 

To ship they went, and thus I let hem saile. 

Antonius was ware, and woll nat fade 
To meten with these Homaines, if he may, 

Toke eke his rede, and both upon a day. 

His wife and he, and all his host forth went 
To ship anone, no longer they ne stent. 

And in the see it happed hem to mete ; 

Up goeth the trumpe, and for to shoute and shete. 
And painen hem to set on with the Sunne, 

With grisly sown out goeth the great gunne. 

And hertely they hurtlen in all at ones. 

And fro the top doune cometh the great stones. 
In goeth the grapenel so full of crokes. 

Among the ropes ran the shoring hokes. 

In with the polaxe preaseth he and he. 

Behind the maste beginneth he to flee, 

And out againe, and driyeth him over borde. 

He sticketh him npon his speares orde. 

He rent the saile with hookes like a sith. 

He bringeth the cup, and biddeth hem be blith. 
He poureth peesen upon the hatches slider, 

With pottos full of lime, they gone togider. 

And thus the longe day in fight they spend, 

Till at the last, as every thing hath end, 

Antony is shent, and put him to the flight. 

And all his folko to go, that best go might, 

Fleeth eke the queue, with all her purple saile. 
For strokes which that went as thieke as haile, 
No wonder was, she might it nat endure : 

And whan that Antony saw that aventure, 

Alas,” quod he, the day that I was borne. 

My worship in this day thus have I lorne,” 

And for dispaire out of his wit he start, 

And rofe himselfe, anon, throughout the herte. 
Ere that he fertlier went out of the place : 

His wife, that could of Cesar have no grace. 

To Egipt is fled, for drede and for distresse. 

But hei’keneth ye that speken of kindnesse. 

Ye men that falsely swearen many an oth. 
That ye woll die if that your love be wroth, 

Here may ye seene of women such a ti’outh. 
This woful Cleopatra had made such routli, 

That there n’is tonge none that may it tell. 

But on the morow she woll no lenger dwell. 

But made her subtiil werkmen make a shrine 
Of all the rubies and the stones fine 
In all Egipt that she coulde espie. 

And put full the shrine of spicerie, 

And let the corse enbaume, and forth she fette 
This dead corse, and in the shrine it shette. 

And next the shrine a pit than doth she grave. 
And all the sei’pentes that she might have. 

She put hem in that grave, and thus she seid : 

Now love, to whom my sorowfull herte obeid, 
So ferforthly, that fro that blisfull hour 
That I you swore to ben all fi'eely your, 

I meane you, Antonius my knight. 

That never waking in the day or night, 

Ye n’ere out of mine hertes remembraunce. 

For wele or wo, for carole, or for daunce. 

And in my self© this covenaunt made I tho. 
That right such as ye feiten wele or wo. 


As ferforth as it in my power lay, 

Unreprovable unto my wifehood aye. 

The same would I felen, life or death. 

And tliilke covenaunt while me iastetli breath 
I woll fulfill, and that shall well be seene, 

Was never unto her love a truer queene : ” 

And with that word, naked, with full good herte. 
Among the serpents in the pit she start, 

And there she chese to have her burying. 

Anone the neders gonne her for to sting. 

And she her death receiveth with good chere, 
For love of Antony that washer so dere. 

And this is storiall, sooth it is no fable : 

Now ere I find a man thus true and stable. 

And woll for love his death so freely take, 

I pray God let our hedes never ake. 


THE LEGEND OF TISBE OF BABILON, 

At Babiloine whylome fill it thus. 

The whiche toun the queen Simiramus 
Let dichen al about, and walles make 
Full hie, of hardc tiles well ybake : 

There were dwelling in this noble toun, 

Two lordes, which that were of great renoun. 
And woneden so nigh upon a grene. 

That there nas but a stone wal hem between, 

As oft in great tonnes is the wonne ; 

And sothe to saine, that one man had a sonne. 

Of all that lond one of the lustiest, 

That other had a doughter, the fairest 
That estward in the world was tho dwelling ; 
The name of everiche gan to other spring, 

By women that were neighbours aboute, 

For in that countre yet withouten doute, 

Maidenes ben ykept for jelousie 

Ful straite, lest they didden some folie. 

This yonge man was cleped Piramus, 

Thisbe bight the maide, (Naso saith thus) 

And thus by report was hir name yshove. 

That as they woxe in age, so woxe hir love i 
And certaine, as by reason of hir age, 

Ther might have ben betwixt hem niariage, 

But that hir fathers n’olde it nat assent. 

And bothe in love ;^like sore they brent, 

That none of all hir friendes might it lette. 

But prively sometime yet they mette 
By sleight, and spaken some of hir desire, 

As wrie the glede and hotter is the fire, 

Fox’bid a love, and it is ten times so wode. 

This wal, which that betwixt hem both stode, 
Was cloven atwo, right fro the top adoun. 

Of old time, of his foundationn. 

But yet this clift was so narrow and lite 
It was nat seene, dere inough a mite, 

But what is that, that love cannot espie I 
Ye lovers two, if that T shall not lie. 

Ye founden first this little narrow clift. 

And with a sound, as soft as any shrift, 

They let hir wordes through the clifte pace. 
And tolden, while that they stoden in the place, 
All hir complaint of love, and all hir wo, » 

At every time whan they durst so. 

On that one side of the wall stood he, 

And on that other side stood Tisbe, 

The sweet soune of other to receive. 

And thus hh warde'ns would they disceive, 
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And every daie this wall they would threte^ 

And wish to God that it were doun yhete. 

Thus wold they sain, Alas, thou wicked wall. 
Through thine envie thou us lettest all. 

Why nilt thou cleave, or fallen all atwo. 

Or at the least, but thou wouldest so, 

Yet wouldest thou but ones let us mete, 

Or ones that we might kissen swete. 

Than were we cured of our cares cold. 

But nathelesse, yet be we to thee hold, 

In as much as thou suffrest for to gone. 

Our words through thy lime and eke thy stone. 
Yet ought we with thee ben well apaid,” 

And whan these idle wordes weren said. 

The cold wall they woulden kisse of stone. 

And take hir leave, and forth they wolden gone. 
And this was gladly in the eventide, 

Or wonder erly, least men it espide. 

And long time they wrought in this manere. 

Till on a day, whan Phebus gan to clere, 

Aurora with the stremes of her hete. 

Had dried up the dew of herbes wete, 

Unto this clift, as it was wont to be. 

Come Piramus, and after come Tisbe, 

And plighten trouthe fully in hir fay, 

That like same night to steale away, 

And to beguile bir wardeins everychone. 

And forth out of the citie for to gone. 

And for the fleldes ben so brode and wide. 

For to mete in o place at o tide, 

They set markes, hir meetings should be 
There king Ninus was graven, under a tree. 
For old paynims, that idolles heried, 

Useden tho in fields to ben buried, 

And fast by his grave was a well. 

And shortely of this tale for to tell, 

This covenaunt was affirmed wonder fast, 

And long hem thought that the Sunne last. 

That it nere gone under the see adoun. 

This Tisbe hath so great affectioun, 

And so great liking Piramus to see. 

That whan she saw her time might be. 

At night she stale away full prively. 

With her face iwimpled subtelly. 

For all her friends (for to save her troutli) 

She hath forsake alas, and that is routh. 

That ever woman woulde be so trew. 

To trusten man, but she the bet him knew : 

And to the ti'ee she goeth a full good pace. 

For love made her so hardy in this case, 

And by the well adoun she gan her dresse, 
Alas, thaR. commeth a wild lionesse 
Out of the wood, withouten more arrest. 

With bloody mouth, strangling of a beast. 

To drinken of the well there as she sat. 

And whan that Tisbe had espied that. 

She rist her up with a full drery herte. 

And in a cave, with dreadfull foot she start. 

For by the Moone she saw it well withall. 

And as she ran, her wimple let she fall. 

And toke none hede, so sore she was awhaped. 
And eke so glad that she was escaped, 

And that she sat, and lui'keth wonder still : 
Whan that this lionesse hath dronke her fill, 
About the well gan she for to wind, 

And right anon the wimple gan she find. 

And with her bloody mouth it all to rent. 

Whan this was done, no lenger she ne stent. 
But to vhe wood her way than hath she nome. 

And, at the last, this Piramus is come. 


But ail too long, alas, at home was bee, 

The Moone shone, men might well ysee. 

And in his way, as that he come full fast. 

His eyen to the ground adoun he cast, 

And in the sonde, as he beheld adoun, 

He saw the steppes brode of a lioun, 

And in his herte he suddainly agrose. 

And pale he wext, therwith his herte arose, 

And Here he came, and found the wimple tome, 
Alas,” quod lie, “ the day that I was borne I 
This o night woll both us lovers slee ; 

How should I asken mercy of Tisbee, 

Whan I am he that have you slaine 1 a.as ! 

My bidding hath you slaine in this caas. 

Alas, to bidde a woman gone by night 
In place tliereas perill fallen might. 

And I so slow, alas, I ne had be 
Here in this place a furlong way ere ye ! 

Now, what lion that is in this forrest, 

My body mote he rente, or what beast 
That wild is, gnawen mote he mine herte.” 

And with that word he to the wimple start, 

And kist it oft, and wept on it full sure, 

And said, Wimple, alas, there n’is no more, 
But thou shalt feele as well the blood of me. 

As thou hast felt the bleeding of Tisbe 

And with that word he smote him to the herte. 

The blood out of the wound as broad start, 

As water, whan the conduit broken is. 

Now Tisbe, which that wist nat this, 

But sitting in her drede, she thought thus. 

If it so fall out that my Piramus 
Be comen hither, and may me nat yfind, 

He may me holden false, and eke unkind 
And out she commeth, and after him gan espie% 
Both with her herte and with her eien, 

And thought, “ I woll him tellen of my drede, 
Both of the lionesse and of my dede.” 

And, at the last, her love than hath she found. 
Beating with his heeles on the ground, 

All bloody, and therewithal! abacke she start. 
And like the wawes, quappe gan her herte, 

And pale as boxe she woxe, and in a throw 
Avised her, and gan him well to know, 

That it was Piramus her herte dere. 

Who could write whiche a deadly chere 
Hath Tisbe now, and how her liaire she rent. 

And how she gan her selfe to turment, 

And how she lieth and swounetli on the ground. 
And how she wept of teares full his wound. 

How medleth she his blood with her complaint. 
How with her blood her selven gan she pain f. 
How clippetli she the red corse, alas ! 

How doth this wofull Tisbe in this caas ! 

How kisseth she his frosty mouth so cold ! 

“ Who hath don this ? and who hath hen so bold 
To sleen my lefe ? o speake Piramus, 

I am thy Tisbe, that thee calleth thus,” 

And therwithall she lifceth up his head. 

This wofull man that was nat fully dead. 

Whan that he herd the name of Tisbe crien. 

On her he cast his heavy deadly eyen. 

And doun againe, and yeeldeth up the ghost. 

Tisbe rist up, without noise or host. 

And saw her wimple and his empty sheath. 

And eke his swerd, that him hath done to death. 
Than spake she thus, “ Iviy woful hand,” quod sh^ 
“ Is strong ynough in such a werke to me, 

For love shall yeve me strength and hardinesses 
To make my wound large ynough I gesse;i 
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I woll thee followen dead, and I well be 
Eelaw, and cause eke of thy death,” quod she. 
And though that nothing save the death only. 
Might thee fro me depart, trewly 
Thou shalt no more departe now fro me 
Than fro the death, for I woll go with thee, 

“ And now ye wretched jelous fathers our. 

We that weren whylome children your. 

We praien you, withouten more envie, 

That in o grave we moten lie, 

Sens love hath brought us to this pitous end J 
And right wise God, to every lover send. 

That loveth trewly, more prosperite 
Than ever had Piramus and Tisbe, 

And let no gen till woman her assure 
To putten her in such an aventure. 

But God forbid but that a woman can 
Ben as true and loving as a man, 

4.nd, for my part, I shall anon it kitlie 
And wdth that word, his swerde she tooke swithe. 
That warme was of her loves blood, and hote, 
And to the herte she her selven smote. 

And thus are Tisbe and Piramus ago ; 

Of true men I find but few mo 
In all my bookes, save this Piramus, 

And therefore have I spoken of him thus ; 

For it is deintie to us men to find 
A man that can in love he true and kind. 

Here may ye seene, what lover so he be, 

A woman dare and can as well as he. 


THE LEGEND OP DIDO, 
(Siuetnc of (Cartage. 


Glory and honour, Virgile Mantuan, 

Be to thy name, and I shall as I can 
Follow thy lanterne, as thou goest heforne. 

How Eneas to Dido was forsworne, 

In thine Eneide, and Naso woll I take 
The tenour and the great effects make. 

Whan Troy bi'ought was to destruction 
By Grekes sleight, and namely by Sinon, 

Faining the horse oftred unto Minerve, 

Through which that many a Trojan must sterve, 
And Hector had after his death apered. 

And fire so wood it might nat ben stered, 

In all the noble toure of Ilion, 

That of the citie was the cheefe dungeon, 

And all the country was so low ybrought. 

And Priamus the king fordone and nought. 

And Eneas was charged by Venus 
To flien away, he tooke Ascanlus 
That was his son, in his right hand and fled. 
And on his hacke he bare and with him led 
His old father, cleped Anchises, 

And by the way his wife Creusa he lees. 

And mokell sorrow had he in his mind. 

Ere that he coulde his fellawship find : 

But, at the last, whan he had hem found. 

He made hem redy in a certaine stound. 

And to the sea full fast he gan him hie. 

And saileth forth with all his com|.‘^]dc. 

Towards Itaile, as would destinee : 

But of his aventures in the see, 

NTs nat to purpose for to speke of here. 

For it accordeth nat to my matere. 


But, as I said, of him and of Dido 
Shall he my tale, till that I have do. 

So long he sailed in the salt see. 

Till in Libie niineth arrived he. 

So was he with the tempest all to shake. 

And whan that he the haven had ytake, 

He had a knight was called Achatees, 

And him of all his fellowship he cliees, 

To gone with him the country for Pespie, 

He tooke with him no more companie, 

But forth they gon, and left his ships ride, 

His feere and he, withouten any guide. 

So long he walketh in this wildernesse. 

Till at the last he met an hunteresse, 

A how in bond, and arrowes had she. 

Her clothes cutted were unto the knee, 

But she was > et the fairest creature 
That ever was yformed by nature. 

And Eneas and Achates she gret, 

And thus she to hem spake, whan she hem met, 

‘‘ Saw ye,” quod she, ‘‘ as ye ban walked wide, 
Any of my sustreu walke you beside. 

With any wild bore or other beast. 

That they have hunted into this forrcst. 

Ytucked up with arrowes in her caas 

« Nay, sothly, lady,” quod this Eneas, 

“ But by thy beautie, as it thinketh me, 

Thou mightest never yearthly woman be. 

But Phebus suster art thou, as I gesse, 

And if so be that thou be a goddesse, 

Have mercy on our labour and our wo.” 

I n’am no goddesse soothly,” quod she tho, 
For maidens walken in this country here, 

With arrows and with bow, in this manere ; 
This is the realme of Libie there ye been, 

Of which that Dido lady is and queen,” 

And shortly told all the occasion 
Why Dido came into that region, 

Of which as now me listeth nat to rime, 

It nedeth nat, it nere but losse of time, 

For this is all and some, it was Venus, 

His owne mother, that spake with him thus, 
And to Cartage she bade he should him dight. 
And vanished anon out of his sight. 

I could follow word for word Vergile, 

But it would lasten all to longe while. 

This noble queen that cleped was Dido, 

That whylom was the wife of Siclieo, 

That fairer was than the bright Sunne, 

This noble toun of Carthage hath begunne. 

In which she reigneth in so great honour, 

That she was hold of all queues flour, 

Of gentillesse, of freedome, and of beaute, 

That well was him that might her ones se, 

Of kings and lordes so desired. 

That ^1 the world her beautie had yfired, 

She stood so well in evexy wights grace. 

Whan Eneas was come unto the place, 

Unto the maister temple of all the toun, 

There Dido was in her devotioun, 

Full prively his way than hath he nome , 
Whan he was in the large temple come, 

I cannot saine if that it be possible. 

But Venus had him maked invisible. 

Thus saytli the booke, withouten any lees. 

And whan this Eneas and Achates 
Hadden in this temple ben over all. 

Than, found they depainted on a wall. 

How Troy and all the land destroyed was 
“ Alas, that I was borne I” quod Eneas, 
s & 
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“ Througli tlie world our shame is kid so wide, 
Now it is painted upon every side : 

We that weren in prospeidte, 

Ben now disclaimdred, and in such degre, 

No lenger for to liven I ne kepe 

And with that word he brast out for to wencu 

So tenderly that routh it was to seene. 

This fresh lady, of the citie i^ueen. 

Stood in the temi^le, in her estate roiall,* 

So richely, and eke so fair® witliall. 

So yong, so lustie, with her eyen glade. 

That if that God that Heaven and yearth made. 
Would have a love, for beauty and goodnesse. 
And womanhede, trouth, and semehnesse. 
Whom should he loven but this lady swete ? 
There n’ls no woman to him lialfe so mete : 
Fortune, that hath the world in governaunce, 
Hath sodaiuly brought iu so new a chaunce, 
That never was there yet so fremed a caas, 

For all the company of Eneas, 

Which that we wend have lorne in the see, 
Arrived is nought ferre fro that citee, 

'For which the greatest of his lords, some, 

By aventure ben to the citie come 
Unto that same temple for to seke 
The queene, and of hir socour her heseke, 

Such renome was ther sprung of her goodnes. 

And whan they had tolde all hir distx-e&se, 
And all hir tempest and all hir hard caas. 
Unto the queene appeared Eneas, 

And openly beknew that it was he j 
Who had joy than, but his meine, 

That hadden found hir lord, hir governour I 

The quene saw they did him such honour, 
And had heard of Eneas, ere tho. 

And in her herte had routh and wo, 

That ever such a noble man as he 
Shall ben disherited in such degre, 

And saw the man, that he vas like a knight. 
And suffisaunt of person and of might, 

And like to ben a very gentilman, 

And well his wordes he besette can, 

And had a noble visage for the nones. 

And formed well of brawne and of bones, 

And after Venus had such faireiiesse 
That no man might he halfe so faire I gcsse. 
And well a lord him semed for to be. 

And for he was a straunger, somewhat she 
Liked him the bet, as God do boote, 

To some folke often new thing is soote ; 

Anon her herte hath pitee of his wo. 

And with pitie love came also. 

And thus for pitie and for gentilnesse. 
Refreshed must he ben of his distresse. 

She said, certes, that she sorry was, 

That he hath had such perill and such caas, 
And in her friendly speech, in this manere 
She to him spake, and sayd as ye may here. 

“ Be ye nat Venus sonne and Anchises ? 

In good faith, all the worship and eiicx-ees 
That I may goodly done you, ye shall have. 
Your shippes and your meine shall I save 
And many a gentle word she spake him to, 
And commaunded her messengers to go 
The same day, withouten any faile. 

His shippes for to seeke and hem vitaile j 
Full many a beast she to the ships sent. 

And with the wine she gan hem to present, 
And to her roiall paleis she her sped, 

And Eneas she alway with her led. 


What nedeth you the feastes to discrive. 

He never better at ease was in his live, 

Full was the feast of deiiities and richesse, 

Of instruments, of song, and of gladnessc, 

And many an amorous looking and devise. ^ 

This Eneas is come to Paradise 
Out of the swolovve of Hell, and thus in joy 
Remembreth him of his estate in Troy, 

To daunciiig chambers full of paraments, 

Of rich beds, and of pavements. 

This Eneas is ledde after the meat, 

And with the queene whan that he had seat. 

And spices parted, and the wine agon. 

Unto his chamber was he lad anon, 

To take his ease, and for to have his rest 
With all his folke, to done what so him lest. 

Ther nas courser well j bridled none, 

Ne stede for the justing well to gone, 

Ne large palfrey, easie for the nones, 

Ne jewell fret full of rich stones, 

Ne sackes full of gold, of large wight, 

Ne rubie none that shineth by night, 

Ne gentill hautein faukon heronere, 

Ne hound for hart, wild bore, or dere, 

Ne cup of gold, with floreins new ybette, 

That in the lond of Libie may ben gette, 

That Dido ne hath Eneas it ysent, 

And all is payed what that he hath spent. 

Thus can this honorable quene her gestes call, 

As she that can in freedome passen all. 

Eneas sothly eke, without lees. 

Hath sent to his shippe by Achates 
After his sonne, and after rich things, 

Both scepter, clothes, broches, and eke rings, 

' Some for to w^eare, and some to present 
I To her, that all these noble things him sent, 

I And bad his sonne how that he should make 
The presenting, and to the quene it take. 

Repaired is this Achates againe, 

And Eneas full blisfull is and fame 
To seene his yong sonne Ascanius, 

For to him it was reported thus. 

That Cupido, that is the god of love, 

At prayer of his mother high above, 

Had the likenesse of the child ytake. 

This noble queene enamoured for to make 
On Eneas ; but of that scripture 
Be as he may, I make of it no cure ; 

But soth is this, the queen hath made such chere 
Unto this child, that wonder was to here, 

And of the present that his father sent, 

She thanked him oft in good entent. 

Thus is this queen in pleasaunce and joy. 

With all these new lustie folke oi Troy, 

And of the deeds hath she more enquired 
Of Eneas, and all the story lered 
Of Troy, and ail the long day they tw ay 
Entendedeu for to speake and for to play, 

Of which there gan to breden such a fire. 

That sely Dido hath now such desire 
With Eneas her new guest to deale, 

That she lost her hew and eke her heale. 

Now to th’effect, now to the fruit of all. 

Why I have told this story, and telleu shall. 

Thus I begin ; it fell upon a night. 

Whan that the Mone upreised had her light, 

This noble queene unto her rest went. 

She sighed sore, and gon her selfe tourment, 

She walketh, walowetli, and made many braide, 
As done the'je lovers, as I have heard saide. 
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And, at the last, unto her suster Anne ' 

She made her mone, and right thus spake she than. I 

Now dere suster mine, what may it be 
That me agastetli in my dreme,” quod she, 

^ This ilke new Trojan is so in my thought. 

For that me thinketh he is so wel iwrought, 

And eke so likely to ben a man, 

And therwith so mikell good he can, 

That all my love and life lieth in Ins cure ; 

Have ye nat heard him tell his aventui'e ? 

“ Now certes, Anne, if that ye rede me, 

I woll faine to him ywedded be, 

This is the effect, what should T more seine ? 

In him lieth all, to do me live or deme.*’ 

Her suster Anne, as she that coud her good, 
Said as her thought, and somdele it w ithstood. 

But hereof was so long a sermoning, 

It were to long to make rehearsing : 

But, finally, it may not be withstonde. 

Love woll love, for no wight woll it wonde. 

The dawning upinst out of the see, 

This amorous queue chargeth her meine 
The nettes dresse, and speres brode and kene, 

In hunting woll this lustie fresh queue. 

So pricketh her this new jolly wo, 

To horse is all her lustie iolke ygo, 

Unto the court the houndes ben ybrought, 

And up on courser, swift as any thought, 

Her yong knights heven all about, 

And of her women eke an huge rout. 

Upon a thicke palfray, paper white, 

With saddle redde, embrouded with delite. 

Of gold the harres, up enhossed high, 

Sate Dido, all in gold and perrie wrigh. 

And she is faire as is the bright morrow, 

That healeth sicke folkes of nights soriow ; 

Upon a courser, startling as the fire. 

Men might tourne him with a little wire. 

But Eneas, like Phehus to devise. 

So was he fresh arrayed in his wise, 

The fomie bridle, with the hitte of gold, 

Governeth he right as himselfe hath would ; 

And forth this noble queene, this lady ride 
On hunting, with this Trojan by her side. 

The herd of hartes founden is anon, 

With Hey, go het, pricke thou, let gon, let gon, 
Why n’ill the lion comen or the bcare. 

That I might him ones meten with this spear I” 
Thus saine this yong folke, and up they kill 
The wild hartes, and have hem at hir will. 

Emong all this, to romhlen gan the Heven, 

The thunder rored with a grisly steven, 

Doun come the rain, with haile and sleet so fast. 
With Heavens fire, that made so sore agast 
This noble queene, and also her meine, 

That cche of hem was glad away to fiie, 

And shortly, fro the tempest her to save, 

She fled her selfe into a little cave. 

And with her went this Eneas also, 

I n’ot with hem if there went any mo. 

The authour maketh of it no mention : 

And here began the deepe affection 
Betwixt hem two, this was the first morrow 
Of her gladnesse, and ginning of her sorrow. 

For there hath Eneas ykneled so. 

And told her all his hurt and all his wo, 

And sworne so deepe to her to he true, 

For wele or wo, and chaunge for no new. 

And as a false lover so well can plaine, 

[ That sely Dido rewed on his paine. 
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And toke him for hushond, and became Ms wdfe 
For evermore, while that hem last life ; 

And after this, whan that the tempest stent, 

With mirth out as they came, home they went. 

The wicked fame up rose, and that anon, 

How Eneas hath with the queene ygon 
Into the cave, and demed as hem list : 

And whan the king (that Yarbas bight) it wist. 

As he that had her loved ever his life, 

And woed her to have her to his wife, 

Such sorrow as he hath maked, and such chere, 

It is a routh and pitie for to here. 

But as in love, alday it happeth so, 

That one shall laughen at anothers wo, 

Now laughed Eneas, and is in joy. 

And more richesse than ever was in Troy. 

O sely woman, full of innocence, 

Full of pitie, of truth, and continence, 

What maked you to men to trusteii so ? 

Have ye such routh upon hir fained wo. 

And have such old ensamples you beforne ? 

See ye nat all how they ben forsworne ? 

Where see ye one, that he ne hath la ft his lefe, 

Or ben unkind, or done her some mischefe, 

1 Or pilled her or hosted of his dede ? 

Ye may as well it seene, as ye may rede. 

Take hede now of this great gentilman, 

This Trojan, that so well her please can, 

That fameth him so true and obeysing, 

So gentill, and so privie of his doing. 

And can so well done all his obeysaunce 
To her, at feastes and at daunce, 

And whan she goeth to temple, and home agayn. 
And fasten till he hath his lady seyn. 

And bearen in his devises for her sake, 

N*ot I nat what, and songes would he make, 

Justen, and done of armes many things, 

Send her letters, tokens, brooches, and rings. 

Now herkneth how he shal his lady serve ; 

There as he was in perhl for to sterve 
For hunger and for mischefe in the see, 

And desolate, and fl.ed fro his countree. 

And all his folke with tempest all to driven. 

She hath her body and eke her realme } even 
Into his bond, there she might have been 
Of other land xhan of Cartage a queen, 

And lived in joy inough, what would ye more I 

This Eneas, that hath thus deepe yswore, 

Is wearie of his craft within a throw. 

The hote earnest is all overblow. 

And prively he dothe his ships dight. 

And shapeth him to steale away by night. ! 

This Dido hath suspection of this, 

And thought well that it was al amis, 

For in his bed lie lieth a night and siketh, 

She asketh him anon, what him misliketh, 

" My dere herte, which that I love most.” 

Certes,” quod he, this night ray fathers ghost 
Hath in my slepe me so sore tourmented, 

And eke Mercury his message hath presented. 

That needes to the conquest of Itaile 
My destinie is soone for to saile, 

For which, me thinketh, hrosten is mine liertc : ^ 
Therwith his false teares out they start, 

And taketh her within his armes two. 

Is that in earnest,” quod she, “ woll ye so “* 
Have ye nat sworne to wife me to take I 
Alas, what woman woll ye of me make ? 

I am a gentyl woman, and a queen, 

Ye woll not fro your wife thus foule fleen 
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Tliat I was borne, alas 1 '»\hat shall I do ?” 

To tellen in short, this noble queen Dido 
She seeketh halowes, and doth saei ifise. 

She kneeleth, crieth, that routh is to devise, 
Conjureth him, and piofei’eth him to be 
His thrall, his servaunt, in the best degre. 

She falleth him to foot, and sowneth there, 
Dischevile with her bright gilt heex-e. 

And sayth, “ Have mercy, let me with you ride. 
These loides, which that wonnen me beside, 

Woll me destroyen, only for your sake ; 

And ye woll me now to wife take, 

As ye have sworne, than woll I yeve you leve 
To sleen me with your swerd now sone at eve. 
For than yet shall* I dien as your ivife ; ^ 

I am with child, and yeve my child Ins life ! 
Mercy lord, have pitie in your thought!” 

But all this thing availeth her right nought I 
And as a traitour forthe gan to saile 
Toward the large countrey of Itaile, 

And thus hath he laft Dido in wo and pine. 

And wedded there a ladie hight Lavme. 

A cloth he laft, and eke his sword standing, 

Whan he fro Dido stale in her sleeping, 

Bight at her beds head, so gan he hie. 

Whan that he stale avay to his navie. 

Which cloth, whan selie Dido gan awake. 

She hath it last full oft for his sake, 

And said, “ 0 sweet cloth, while Jupiter it lest. 
Take my soule, unbind me of this unrest, 

I have fulfilled of fortune all the course.” 

And thus, alas, withouten his socourse, 

Twentie time yswouned hath she than, 

And whan that she unto her suster Anne 
Complained had, of which I may not write 
So great routh I have it for to endlte, 

And had her norice and her sustren gone 
To fetchen fire, and other things anone. 

And sayd that she would sacrifie. 

And whan she might her time well aspie. 

Upon the fire of sacrifice she start, 

And with his sword she rofe her to the herte : 
But as mine authour saith, yet this she seide, 

Or she was hurt, heforne or she deide, 

She wrote a letter anon, and thus began. 

" Bight so,” quod she, “ as the white swan 
Ayenst his death heginneth for to sing. 

Bight so to you I make n);;y complaining, 

N ot that I trow to getten you againe. 

For well I wote it is all in vaine. 

Sens that the gods ben contrarious to me, 

But sin my name is lost through you,” quod she, 

I may well lese a word on you or letter, 

Albeit I shall be never the better, 

For thilke wind that blew your ship away. 

Tile same wind hath blow away your fay: ” 

But who so woll all this letter have in mind, 
Bede Ovide, and in him he shall it find. 


THE LEGEND OF HIPSIPHILE AND MEDEA. 

Thou root of false lovers, duj^e Jason. 

Thou sleer, devourer, and confusion 
Of gentyl women, gentle creatures, 

Thou madest thy reclaiming and thy hires 
To ladies of thy scathliche apparaunee. 

And of thy werdes farsed with pieasaunce. 


And of thy fained trouth, and thy maiiere. 
With thine oheysaunce and humble chere, 

And with thine counterfeited paiue and wo, 
There other falsen one, thou lalsed two, 

0 oft swore thou that thou wouldest die 
For love, whan thou ne feltest maladie. 

Save foule delite, wdiich thou eallest love ; 

If that I live, thy name shall he shove 
In English, that thy deceit shall be know. 

Have at thee Jason, now thine honor is blow. 
But certes, it is both routh and wo, 

That lo’te with false lovers werketh so, 

For they shall have well better love and chere 
Than he that hath bought love full dcre, 

Or had in armes many a bloodie boxe. 

For ever as tender a capon eateth the foxe, 
Though he be lals, and hath the foule hetraiecl, 
As shall the good man that therefore paied, 
Although he have to the capon skill and right. 
The false foxe woll have his part at night. 

On Jason this ensample is well yseene. 

By Hipsiphile and Medea the queene. 

In Thessalie, as Ovide telleth us, 

There was a knight, that hight Peleus, 

That had a brother, which that hight Eson, 
And whan for age he might unnethes gon, 

He yave to Peleus the governing 

Of al his reign, and made him lord and king, 

Of which Eson, this Jason getten was, 

That in his time in all that land there nas 
Nat such a famous knight of gentillesse, 

Of freedome, of strength, and of lustinesse ; 
After his fathers death he bare him so, 

That there nas none that list ben his fo, 

But did him all honour and companie, 

Of which this Peleus hath great envie, 
Imagining that Jason might be 
Enhaunsed so, and put in such degre, 

With love of lordes of his regioun, 
j That from his reigne he may be put adoun. 
And in his wit a night compassed he 
How Jason might best destroyed be, 
Withouten slaimder of his compasment; 

And, at the last, he tooke avisement, 

That to send him into some ferre countre, 
There as this Jason may destroyed be ; 

This was his wit, all made he to Jason 
Great chere of looke, and of affection, 

For drede least his lords it espide. 

So fell it, as fame ronneth wide, 

There was such tiding over all, and such loos. 
That in an isle, that called was Colcos, 

Beyond Troy eastward in the see, 

That there was a ram, that men might see. 
That had a flees of gold that shone so bright. 
That no where was there such another sight ; 
But it was kept alway with a dragoun, 

And many other raervailus up and doun, 

And with two bulles maked all of bras, 

That spitten fire, and much thing there was, 
But this was eke the tale nathelees. 

That who so would v innen thilke flees, 

He must both, or he it winnen might, 

With the buls and the dragon fight. 

And king Otes lord was of that isle : 

This Peleus bethought upon this wile. 

That he Ms nephew Jason would exhort 
To sailen to that loud, him to disport, 

And sayd, "Nephew, if it might 
That such worship might fall thee. 
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That thou this famous treasure might win. 

And bring it my region within, 

It were to me great pleasaunce and honour, 

Than were I hold to quite thy labour, 

And all thy costes I woll my selfe make. 

And chose what folke thou wolt with thee take, 

Let see now, darste thou taken this voyage 
Jason was yonge, and lustie of corage, 

And undertooke to done this ilke emprise ; 

Anon, Argus his ships gan devise. 

With Jiison went the strong Hercules, 

And many another, that he with him dies. 

But who so asketh who is with him gon. 

Let him rede Argonauticon, 

For he woll tell a tale long ynough. 

Philoctetes anon the saile up drough, 

Whan the wind was good, and gan him hie 
Out of his countrey, called Thessalie. 

So long they sayled in the salt see, 

Till in the isle of Lemnon arrived hee. 

All be this nat rehearsed of Guido, 

Yet saieth Ovide in his Epistles so, 

And of this isle lady was and quene, 

The faire yong Hipsiphile the shene, 

That whilom llioas doughter was, the king. 

Hipsiphile was gone in her playing. 

And, roming on the clevis by the see, 

Under a banke, anone, espied she 
Where lay the ship that Jason gan arrive : 

Of her goodnesse adoune she sendeth blive, 

To weten if that any straunge wight 
With tempest thider were yblow anight, 

To done him succour, as was her usaunce. 

To furtheren every wight, and done pleasaunce 
Of very bountie and of courtesie. 

This messenger adoune him gan to hie, 

And found Jason and Hercules also, 

That in a cogge to lond were ygo, 

* Hem to refreshen and to take the aire. 

The morning attempre was and iaire, 

And in hir way this messenger hem mette ; 

Full cunningly these lordes two he gvette. 

And did his message, asking hem anon. 

If that they were broken, or aught wo begon, 

Or had need of lodesmen, or vitaile, 

For socoure they shoulde nothing faile. 

For it was utterly the queenes will. 

Jason answerde meekely and still : 

" My lady,” quod he, thank e I hertely 
Of her goodnesse ; us needeth truly 
Nothing as now, but that we weary he, 

And come for to play out of the see. 

Till that the wind he better in our way.” 

This lady rometh by the cliffe to play 
With her meinie, endlong the strond. 

And findeth this Jason and this other stond 
In speaking of this thing, as I you told. 

This Hercules and Jason gan behold 
Howe that the queene it was, and faire her grete, 
Anone, right as they with this lady mete. 

And she tooke heed, and knew by hir mauere. 

By hir array, by wordes, and by cbere. 

That it were gentyl men of great degree, 

And to the castle with her leadeth she 
These straunge folk, and doth hem great honour, 
And asketh hem of travaile and of labour 
That they have sulfred in the salte see, 

So that within a day, two or three. 

She knew by the folke that in his shippes he. 
That it w'as Jason, f ill of renomee, 


And Hercules, that had the great loos, 

That soughten the aventures of Colcos, 

And did hem honour more than before. 

And with hem dealed ever longer the more, 

For they ben worthy folke, withouten lees, 

And namely most she spake with Hercules, 

To him her herte bare, he shoulde be 
Sadde, wise, and true, of words avisee, 
Withouten any other affection 
Of love, or any other imagination. 

This Hercules hath this Jason praised, 

That to the Sunne he hath it up raised, 

That halfe so true a man there n’as of lo \ e 
Under the cope of Heaven that is above, 

And he w’as wise, hardie, secrete, and riche. 

Of these three pointe there nas none him liclie, 
Of freedome passed he, and lustyhead, 

All tho that liven, or ben dead ; 

The reto, so great a gentyl man was he, 

And of Thessaly e likely king to be, 

Ther n’as no lacke, but that he was agast 
To love, and for to sjieake shamefast. 

Him had lever himselfe to murder and die. 

Than that men should a lover him espie, 

As would God that 1 had iyeve 

My blood and flesh, so that I might live 

With the bones, that he had aught where a wife 

For his estate, for such a lustie life 

She shoulden lede Avith this lustie knight. 

And all this was compassed on the night 
Betwixe him Jason, and this Hercules, 

Of these two here was a shreud lees, 

To come to house upon an innocent, 

For to bedote this queene was hir enteiit : 

And Jason is as coy as is a maid. 

He looketh pitously, but naught he sayd, 

But freely yave he to her counsailers 
Yeftes great, and to her officers, 

As woulde God that I leyser had and time, 

By processe all his wrong for to rime : 

But in this house, if any false lover be, 

Bight as himselfe now doth, right so did he. 
With faining, and with every siibtill dede, 

Ye get no more of me, hut ye woll rede 
Th’original, that telleth all the caas, 

The sooth is this, that Jason wedded was 
Unto this queene, and tooke of her substaunce 
What so him list unto his purveyaunce, 

And upon her begate children two. 

And drough his saile, and saw her never mo : 
A letter sent she him certaiue. 

Which were too long to writen and to saine, 
And him reproveth of his gi-eat untrouth, 

And praieth him on her to have some routh. 
And on his children two, she sayd him this, 
That they he like of all thing ywis 
To Jason, save they couth nat beguile, 

And prayd God, or it were long while. 

That she that had his herte yreft her fro, 

Must flnden him untrue also ; 

And that she must both her children spill. 

And all tho that suffreth him his will : 

And true to Jason was she all her life, 

And ever kept her chast, as for his wife, 

Ne never had she joy at her hart, 

But died for his love of sorrowes smart. 

To Colcos come is this duke Jason, 

That is of love devourer and dragon, 

As matire appeteth forme alway, 

And from forme to forme it passen may, 
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3r as a well that were bottomles, 

Hight so can. Jason have no pees. 

For to desiren through his appetite 
To done with gentyl women his delite ; 

This is his lust, and his felieitie. 

Jason is romed forth to the citie, 

That wliylome cleped was Jasonicos, 

That was the master touiie of ail Colcos, 

And hath ytold the cause of his eomiuing 
Unto Otes, of that countrey king, 

Praying him that he must done his assay 
To get the iieese of gold, if that he may ; 

Of which the king assenteth to his hoone. 

And doth him honour, as it is doone, 

So ferforth that his doughter and his heire, 
Medea, which that was so wise and faire, 

That fairer saw there never man with eio. 

He made her done to Jason companie 
At meat, and sitte by him in the hall. 

Now was Jason a seemely man withall. 

And like a lord, and had a great renoun. 

And of his looks as royall as a lioun. 

And godly of his speech, and faniillcre. 

And coud of love all the craft and art plenere 
Withouten books, with everiche observaunee. 
And as fortune her ought a foule mischauiice. 
She woxe enamoured upon this man. 

“ Jason,” quod she, for ought I see or can. 
As of this thing, the which ye ben aboul^ 

Ye and your selfe ye put in much dout. 

For who so woll tins aventure atcheve 
He may nat wele astei’ten, as I leve, 
Withouten death, but I his liolpe be. 

But natlielesse, it is my will,” quod she, 

*« To forthren you, so that ye shall nat die. 

But turnen sound home to your Thessahe.” 

‘‘ My right lady,” quod this Jason, « tho 
That ye have of my death oi’ my wo 
Any regard, and done me this honour, 

I wot well that my might, ne my labour, 

May nat deserve it my lives day, 

God tlianke you, there I ne can ne may. 

Your man am I, and lowly you beseech 
To ben my helpe, withouten more speech, 

But certes, for my death shall I not spare.” 

Tho gan this Medea to him declare 
The periil of this case, fro point to point 
Of his batayle, and in what disjoint 
He mote stoude, of which no creature. 

Save only she, ne might his life assure : 

And shortely, right to the point for to go. 

They ben accorded fully betwixe hem two. 

That Jason shall her wedde, as trewe knight. 
And terme yset to come soone at night 
Unto her chambre, and make there his othe 
Upon the goddes, that he for lefe or lothe 
Ne shulde her never falsen, night ne day. 

To ben her husband whyle lie live may. 

As she that from his detli him saved here, 

And here upon at night they mete yfere. 

And doth his othe, and gothe with her to bedde. 
And on the morow upward he him spedde, 

For she hath taught him how he shall nat faile 
The flees to winne, and stinten his bataile. 

And saved him his life and his honour. 

Arid gate him a name as a conquerour, 

Right through the sleight of her enchantment. 
Now hath Jason the fleese, and home is went 
With Medea, and treasours fell great wonne. 

But unwist of her father she is gonne 


To Thessalie, with duke Jason her lefe, 

That afterward hath broght her to miseheife. 
For as a tray tour he is from her go, 

And with her left yonge children two. 

And falsely hath betraied her, alas ! 

And ever in love a chefe traytour he was. 

And wedded yet the thirde wife anon. 

That was the doughter of king Creon 
This is the nieede of loving, and guerdon 
That Medea received of duke Jason 
Right for her trouth, and for her kindnesse, 
That loved him better than her selfe I gesse, 
And left her father, and her heritage. 

And of Jason this is the vassalage, 

That in his da^yes iias never none yfound 
So false a lover going on the ground, 

And therfore in her letter thus she said. 

First whan she of his falsenesse him upbraid : 
“ Why liked thee my yellow haire to see. 

More than the boundes of mine honestie ? 

Why liked me thy youth and thy hiirenesse, 
And of thy tong the infinite graciousnesse ? 

O haddest thou in thy conquest dead ybe, 

Ful mikel untrouth had there died with thee.” 

Well can 0 vide her letter in verse endite, 
Which were, as now, too long for to write. 


THE LEGEND OP LUCRECE OF ROME. 

Now mote I saine th’exiling of kings 
Of Rome, for hir horrible doings 
Of the last kinge Tarquinius, 

As saith Ovid, and Titus Livius, 
j But for that cause tell I nat this storie, 

I But for to praysen, and drawen in memorie 
The very wife, the very Lucresse, 

That for her wifehood, and her stedfastnesse, 
Nat only that these paynims her commend. 

But that cleped is in our legend 

The great Austyn, that hath compassioun 

Of this Lucrece, that starfe in Rome toun. 

And in what wise I woll but shortly treat, 

And of this thing I touch but the great. 

When Ardea besieged was about 
With Romanes, that full Sterne were and stout. 
Full long lay the siege, and little wroughten, 

So that they were halfe idle, as hem thoughten. 
And ill his play Tarquinius the yonge, 

Gan for to yape, for he was light of toiige. 

And said, that “ it was an idle life, 

No man did there no more than Ins wile. 

And let us sjieke of wives that is best, 

. Praise every man his owne as him lest. 

And with our speech let us ease our herte.” 

I A knight (that hight Colatin) up steit. 

And sayd thus, “ Nay, sir, it is no nede 
To trowen on the word, but on the dede : 

I liave a wife,” quod he, “ that as I trow 
Is holden good of all that ever her know ; 

Go we to Rome to night, and we shull see.” 
Tarquinius answerde, “ That hketh mee.” 

To Rome they be comen, and hi&t hem dight 
To Colatins house, and downe they light, 
Tarquinius, and eke this Colatine ; 

The husbond knew the efters well and fine. 

And full prively into the house they gone. 

Nor at the gate porter was there none. 
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And at tho cliamber dore they abide : 

This noble wife sate by her beds side 
Discheveled, for no mallice she ne thought, 

And soft wooll, sayth Livie, that she wrought, 

To kepe her from slouth and idlenesse. 

And bad her servaunts done hir businesse, 

And asketh hem, What tidings heren ye ? 

How sayth men of the siege, how shall it be ? 

God would the wals were iallen adoun. 

Mine husbond is too long out of this toun. 

For which drede doth me sore to smert. 

Right as a sword it stmgeth to mine herte, 

Whan I thinke on this or of that place, 

God save my lord, I pi'ay him for his grac-^ : ” 
And therwithall so tenderly she gan weepe, 

And of her werke she tooke no more keepe. 

But meekely she let her eyen fall. 

And thilke semblant sate her well withall. 

And eke her teares full of lieavinesse, 

Embelessed hei’ wifely chastnesse. 

Her countenauuee is to her herte digne. 

For they acordeden in deed and signe. 

And with that word her husbond. Cola tin, 

Or she of him was ware, came stertliiig in, 

And said, “ Drede thee nat, for I am here 
And she anone up rose, with blisfull chere. 

And kissed him, as of wives is the wonne. 

Tarquinius, this proud kings sonne. 

Conceived hath her beautie and her chere, 

Her yellow haire, her bountie, and her manere. 
Her hew, her words, that she hath complauied, 
And hy no craft her beautie was nat fained. 

And caught to this lady such desire, 

That in his herte he brent as any fire. 

So woodly that his wit was all forgotten. 

For well thought he she should nat be gotten, 
And aye the more he was in dispaire. 

The more coveiteth, and thought her faire ; 

His blind lust was all his coveiting. 

On morrow, whan the bird began to sing. 

Unto the siege he commetli full prively. 

And by himselfe he walketh soberly. 

The image of her recording alway new. 

Thus lay her hair, and thus fresh was her hew', 
Thus sate, thus span, this was her chere. 

Thus fair she was, and this was her manere : 

All this conceit his herte hath new ytake. 

And as the see with tempest all to shake. 

That after whan the storme is all ago, 

Yet woll the water quappe a day or two. 

Right so, though that her forme were absent. 
The pleasaunce of her forme was present. 

But nathelesse, nat pleasaunce, but delite, 

Or an unrightfull talent with dispite : 

“ For, maugre her, she shall my lemman be ; 
Hap helpeth hardy man alway,” quod he, 

^ What end that I make, it shall be so,” 

And girt him with his sword, and gan to go. 

And he forthright, till to Rome he come. 

And all alone his way that he hath nome 
Unto the house of Colatin full right ; 

Doun was the Sunne, and day hath lost his light, 
And in he come unto a privie halke, 

And in the night full theefely gan he stalke, 
Whan every wight was to his rest brought, 

Ne no wight had of treason such a thought. 
Whether by window, or by other gin. 

With swerd ydraw, shortly he commetli in 
There as she lay, this noble wife Lucresse, 

And as she woke, her bedde she felt presse. 
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" What boast is that,” quod she, “ that waye 
I am the kings sonne Tarquinius,” [thus 
Quod he, but and thou erie, or any noise mak« 
Or if thou any creature awake, 

By thilke God that formed man of live. 

This swerd through thine herte shall I rive 5 ” 
And therwithall unto her throte he stert. 

And set the swerd all sharpe on her herte : 

No woi’d she spake, she hath no might therto. 
What shall she saine 1 her wit is all ago ; 

Right as whan a wolfe findeth a lamb alone, 

To whom shall she complaine or make inone ? 
What, shall she fight with an hardy knight ? 
Well wote men a woman hath no might : 

What, shall she crie, or how shall ^ho astert. 
That hath her by the throte, with swerd at hen 
She asketh grace, and said all that she can. 

“ No wolt thou nat,” quod this cruell man. 
As wisely Jupiter my soule save, 

I shall in thy stable slee thy knave. 

And lay him in thy bed, and loud crie, 

That I thee find m such avoutrie. 

And thus thou shalt be dead, and also lese 
Thy name, for thou shalt nat chese.” 

This Romans wives loveden so her name 
At thilke time, and dreden so the shame, 

That what for fere of slander, and drede of dec 
She lost both at ones wit and breath. 

And in a swough she lay, and v oxe so dead, 
Men mighten smite off her arme or head, 

She feleth nothing, neithex’ foule ne faire. 

Tarquinius, that art a kings heire. 

And shouldest, as by linage- and by right. 

Done as a lord and a very knight. 

Why hast thou done dispite to chivalrie ? 

Why hast thou done this lady villanie ? 

Alas, of thee this was a villanous dede, 

But now to the purpose : in the story I rede. 
Whan he was gon, and this mischaunce is fall. 
This lady sent after her friendes all. 

Father, mother, and husbond, all yfere, 

And discheveled with her haire clei'e. 

In habite such as women used tho 
Unto the burying of hir frends go, 

She sate in hall, with a sorowfull sight ; 

Her friends askcn what her aylen might, 

And who was dead ^ and she sate aye weeping 
A woi’d for shame ne may she forth out bring 
Ne upon hem she durst nat behold, 

: But, at the last, of Tarquiny she hem told 
This rufull case, and all this thing horrible. 
The wo to tell were impossible 
That she and all her friends make at ones ; 
All had folkes hei’tes hen of stones, 

It might have maked hem upon her rew. 

Her herte was so wifely and so trew ; 

She said, that for her gilt ne for her blame 
Her husbond should nat have the foule name 
That would she nat suffren by no way : 

And they answerde all unto her fay. 

That they foryave it her, for it was I'ight, 

It was no gilt, it lay nat in her might, 

And saiden her ensamples many one, 

But all for naught, for thus she said anone z 

Be as be may,” quod she, of forgiving, 

I will nat have no forgift for nothing ; ” 

But prively she cought forth a knife, 

And therwithall she raft her selfe her life. 
And as she fell adowne she cast her looks. 
And of her clothes y,et heed she tooke, 
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For in her falling, yet she had a care 
Least that her feet or such things lay hare, 

So well she loved cleannesse, and eke trouth ; 

Of her had all the towne of Rome routh. 

And Brutus hath by her ehast blood swoi'e 
That Tarquin should ybanished be therfore. 

And all his kinne ; and let the people call. 

And openly the tale he told hem all, 

And openly let carry her on a here 

Through all the town, that men may see and here 

The horrible deed of her oppressioun, 

Ne never was there king in Rome toun 
Sens thilke day, and she was holden there 
A saint, and ever her day yhallowed dere. 

As in liir law : and thus eiideth Lucresse, 

The noble wife, Titus beareth witnesse : 

I tell it, for she was of love so trew, 

Ne in her will she chaunged for no new, 

And in her stable herte, sadde and kind. 

That in these women men may all day find 
There as they cast hir herte, there it dwelleth. 
For well I wote, that Christ himselfe telleth 
That in Israel, as wide as is the lend, 

That so great faith in all the lend he ne fond 
As in a woman, and this is no lie. 

And as for men, looke ye, such tyrannie 
They doen all day, assay hem who so list, 

The truest is full brotell for to trist. 


THE LEGEND OP ARIADNE OP ATHENS. 

Judge inf email, Minos, of Crete king. 

Now commeth tliy lot, thou commest on the ring ; 
Nat for thy sake only written is this storie, 

But for to clepe ayen unto memorie. 

Of Theseus the great untrouth of love. 

For which the gods of Heaven above 

Ben wroth, and wrath have take for thy sinne ; 

Be red for shame ! now I thy life begiune. 

Minos, that was the mighty king oi Crete, 

That had an hundred cities strong and grete. 

To schoole hath sent his soniie Audrogeus 
To Athens, of the which it happed thus. 

That he was slaine, learning phjlosophie. 

Right in that citie, not but ior envie. 

The great Minos, of the which I speke. 

His sonnes death is come for to wreLe, 

Aleathoe he besieged hard and long, 

But nathelesse, the walles be so strong, 

And Nisus, that was king of that cite. 

So chivalrous, that little dredeth ho ; 

Of Minos or his host tooke he no cure. 

Till on a day befell an aventure. 

That Nisus doughter stood upon the wall. 

And of the siege saw the manner all : 

So happed it, that at scarraishiiig 
She cast her herte upon Minos the king. 

For his beau tie, and his clievalrie. 

So sore that she wende for to die. 

And shortly of this processe for to pace. 

She made Minos winnen thilke place. 

So that the citie was all at Iiis will, 

To savon whom Mm list, or els spill ; 

But wickedly he quit her Lindnesse, 

And let her drench in sorrow and distresse, 

N’ere that the gods had of her pite, 

But that tale were too long as now for me. 


Athenes wan this king Minos also. 

As Aleathoe, and other townes mo. 

And this the effect, that Minos hath so driven 
Hem of Athenes, that they mote him yeven 
Fro yere to yere her owne children dere 
For to he slaine, as ye shall after here. 

This Minos hath a monster, a wicked best, 
That was so cruell, that without aree&t. 

Whan that a man was brought into his presence^ 
He would him eat, there helpeth no defence : 
And every third yeare, withouten dout. 

They casten lotte, as it came about, 

On rich and poore, he must his soiine take, 

And of his cliilde he must present make 
To Minos, to save him or to spill. 

Or let his beast devour him at his wilL 
And this hath Minos done right in dispite, 

To wreke his sonne was set all his dehte, 

And make hem of Athenes his thrall 
Fro yere to yere, while he liven shall ; 

And home he saileth whan this toun is wonne 
This wicked custome is so long yromie, 

Till of Athenes king Egeus 

Mote senden his owne sonne Theseus, 

Sens that the lotte is fallen him upon 
To ben devoured, for grace is there non. 

And forth is ladde this wofull yonge knight 
Unto the country of king Minos full of might, 
And in a prison fettred fast is he. 

Till the time he should yfreten be. 

Well maist thou wepe, O wofull Theseus, 

That art a kings sonne, and damned thus, 

Me thinketh this, that thou art depe yhold 
To whom that saved thee fro cares cold, 

And now if any woman helpe thee, 

Well oughtest thou her servaunt for to bee, 

And ben her true lover, yere by yere. 

But now to come ayen to my matere. 

The toure, there this Theseus is throw, 

Down in the bottome derk, and wonder low. 
Was joyning to the wall of a foreine 
Longing unto the doughtren tweine 
Of Minos, that in hir chambers grete 
Dwelten above the maister strete 
Of the towne, in joy and in sollas : 

Not I n'at how it happed, percaas. 

As Theseus complained him by night, 

The kings doughter, that Ariadne hight, 

And eke her suster Phedra, herden all 
His complaint, as they stood on the wail 
And looked upon the bright Moone, 

Hem list nat to go to bed so soone : 

And of his w^o they had compassion 
A kings sonne to be in such px'ison, 

And ben devoured, thought hem great pite : 
Than Ax'iadne spake to her suster free. 

And said : “ Phedra, lefe suster dere, 

This wofull lords sonne may ye nat here, 

How pitously he complaineth his kin. 

And eke his poore estate that he is in, 

And guiltlesse, certes, now it is x'outh. 

And if ye woll assent, by my trouth, 

He shall ben holpen, how so that we do.’^ 

Phedi’a answex’de, " Ywis me is as wo 
For him as ever I was for any man. 

And to his helpe the best rede I can 
Is that we done the gailer prively 
To come and speke with us hastely, 

And done this wofull man with him to corn© 

For if he may tliis monster ovei-come. 
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Than were he Q[uit, there is none other hoot. 

Let us well taste him at his herte root, 
lliat if so he that he a weapon have, 

Where that he his life dare kepe or save, 

Fighten with this fiend, and him defend, 

For in the prison, here as he shall discend. 

Ye wote well, that the heast is in a place 
That is not derke, and hath roume and eke space 
To welde an axe or swerde, staffe or knife, 

So that me thinketh he should save his life, 

If that he he a man, he shall do so : 

And we shall make him halles eke also 
Of wexe and towe, that whan he gapeth fast, 

Into the heestes tlirote he shall hem cast, 

To sleke his honger, and encomher his teeth. 

And right anon, whan that Theseus seeth 
The beest achexed, he shall on him leepe 
To sleen him, or they eomen more to keepe ; 

This weapen shal the gailer, or that tide. 

Full prively within the prison hide : 

And, for the house is crencled to and fro, 

And Lath so queint waxes for to go, 

For it is shapen as the mase is wrought, 

Thereto have T a remedy in my thought. 

That by a clewe of twine, as he hath gon 
The same way he may returne anon. 

Polo wing alway the threde, as he hath come, 
And whan this beest is overcome. 

Than may he flien away out of this stede. 

And eke the gailer may ne with him lede. 

And him avauiice at home in his countre. 

Sens that so great a lordes sonne is he : 

This is my rede, if that ye dare it take.” 

What shold 1 longer sermon of it make ? 

The gailer coraeth, and with him Theseus, 

Whan these things ben accorded thus. 

Downe sate Theseus upon his knee, 

The right lady of my life,” q^uod he, 

‘‘ I sorowfull man, ydamned to the deth. 

Fro you, whiles that me lasteth breth, 

I wol nat twinne, after this aventure, 

But in your service thus I woll endure, 

That as a wretch unknow I woll you serve 
For evermore, till that mine herte sterve. 
Forsake I woll at home mine heritage, 

And, as I said, ben of your court a page, 

If that ye vouchsafe that in this place 

Ye graunt me to have soche a grace 

That I may have nat but my meate and driuke, 

And for my sustinaunce yet woll I swinke, 

Right as you list, that Minos, ne no wight, 

> Sens that he saw me never with eyen sight, 

Ne no man else shall me espie. 

So slily and so well I shal me grie, 

And me so wel disfigure, and so low. 

That in this world there shall no man me luiow, 
To have my life, and to have presence 
Of you, that done to me this excellence ; 

And to my father shall I sende here 
This worthy man, that is your gaylere, 

And him so guerdon that he shall well be 
One of the greatest men of my countre, 

And if I durst saine, my lady bright, 

I am a kings sonne, and eke a knight, 

As wold God, if that it might be. 

Ye wereu in my countrey all thre, 

And I with you, to beare you companie, 

Than shuld ye sene if that I thereof lie ; 

And if that I prefer you in lowe manere 
To ben your page, and serven you right here. 


But I you serve as lowly in that place, 

I pray to Mars to yeve me suche gi’ace 
That shames death on me there mote fall, 

And death and poverte to my frends all, 

And that my sprite by night mote go, 

After my death, and walke to and fro. 

That I mote of traitour have a name. 

For which my sprit mote go, to do me shame, 

And if I clayme ever other degree, 

But ye vouchsafe to yeve it mee. 

As I have said, of shames death I dey, 

And mercy, lady, I can naught else sey.” 

A semely knight was this Theseus to see, 

And yonge, but of twenty yere and three, 

But who so had ysene his countenance, 

He wold have wept for routh of his penance ; 

For which this Ariadne in this manere, 

Answerde to his profre and to his chere. 

A kings sonne, and eke a knight,” quod she, 

“ To ben my servaunt in so lowe degree, 

God sbilde it, for the shame of women all. 

And lene me never soch a case befall, 

And sende you grace, and sleight of herte also, 
You to defend, and knightly to sleen your foe, 
And lene hereafter I may you find 
To me, and to my suster here, so kind. 

That I ne repent nat to yeve you life, 

Yet were it better I wore your wife, 

Sith ye ben as gentill borne as I, 

And have a realme nat but fast by, 

Than that I suffred your gentillesse to sterve, 

Or that I let you as a page serve ; 

It is no profits, as unto your kinrede, 

But what is that, that man woll nat do for dred * 
And to my suster, sith that it is so, 

That she mote gone with me, if that I go, 

Or els sufire death as wel as I, 

, That ye unto your sonne as trewly, 
j Done her be wedded, at your home coming, 

This is the finall end of all this thing, 

Ye swere it here, upon all that may be sworne I” 
‘‘Ye, lady mine^” quod he, “ or els to tome 
Mote I be with the Minotaure or to morrow. 

And haveth here of mine herte blood to boi’ow, 
If that ye woll, if I had knife or speare, 

I would it letten out, and thereon sweare, 

For than at erste, I wot ye would me leve. 

By Mars, that is chiefs of my beleve. 

So that I might liven, and nat faile 
To morow for to taken my bataile, 

I nolde ne\er fro this place flie, 

Till that ye should the very profe se, 

For now, if that the soth I shall you say, 

I have loved you full many a day. 

Though ye ne wist nat, in my countre. 

And aldermost desired you to see, 

Of any earthly living creature, 

Upon my truth I sweare and you assure. 

This seven yere I have your sei'vaunt be, 

Now have I you, and also have ye me, 

My dere herte, of Athenes duehesse.” 

This lady smileth at his stedfastnesse, 

And at his hertely wordes, and at his chere, 
And to her suster said in this manere : 

“And sothly, suster mine,” quod she, 

“Now be we duchesses, both I and ye, 

And sikerde to the regals of Athenes, 

And both hereafter likely to be queenes. 

And saved fro his death a kings sonne, 

As ever of gentill women is the wonne, 
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To save a gentil man, eafoi'tli liir miglit. 

In honest cause, and, namely, in his right. 

Me thinketh no wight ought us herof blame, 

Ne bearen us therefore an yvel name.” 

And shortly of this mater for to make, 

This Theseus of her hath leave ytake, 

And every point was performed in dede. 

As ye have in this covenannt herde me rede, 

His wepen, his elewe, his thing that I have said. 
Was hy the gailer in the house ylaid, 

There as the Minotaure hath his dwelling. 

Bight fast by the dore, at his entring. 

And Theseus is lad unto his dethe, 

And forth unto this Minotaure he gethe, 

And hy the teaching of this Adiiane, 

He overcame this beest, and was his bane. 

And out he cometh hy the elewe againe 
Ful prively, whan he this heest hath slainc, 

And the gailer gotten hath a barge. 

And of his wives treasure gan it charge, 

And toke his wife, and eke her suster free, 

And by the gailer, and with hem al three 
Is stole away out of the lend hy night. 

And to the countre of Ennpie him dight. 

There as he had a frende of his knowing, 

There feesten they, there daunsen they and sing, 
And in his armes hath this Adriane, 

That of the beest hath kept him fro his bane. 
And get him there a noble barge an one, 

And of his comitrey folke a ful great wone, 

And taketh his leave, and homeward saileth hee, 
And in an yle, amidde the wilde see, 

There as there dwelt creature none. 

Save wild beestes, and that full many one, 

He made his shippe a londe for to sette, 

And in that jle halfe a day he lette. 

And said, that on the londe he must him rest. 
His mariners have done right as him lest. 

And for to tell shortly in this caas, 

Whan Ariadne his wife a slepe was, 

For that her suster fayrer was than she. 

He taketh her in his honde, and forth goeth he 
To ship, and as a traitonr stale away. 

While that this Ariadne a slepe lay, 

And to his countrey warde he sailed hlive, 

A twenty divel way the wxnde him diive, 

And found his father drenched in the see. 

Me list no more to speke of him, parde, 

These false lovers, poison he lur bane. 

But I wol turne againe to Adriane, 

That is with slepe for weidnesse ytake, 

Ful sorowfully her herte may awake. 

Alas, for thee mine hcite hath pite. 

Right in the dawning awaketh she, 

And gropeth in the bed, and fond right nought : 

“ Alas,” quod she, that ever I was wrought, 
I am betrayed,” and her heere to rent, 

And to the stronde harefote fast she went. 

And cried : “ Theseus, mine herte swete. 

Where be ye, that I may nat with you mete 2” 
And might thus with beestes ben yslaine. 

The holowe rockes answerde her againe, 

No man she saw, and yet shone the xnoone. 

And hie upon a rocke she went soone. 

And sawe his barge sayling in the see. 

Cold woxe her herte, and right thus said she : 

‘‘ Meker then ye iind I the beestes wilde.” 
Hath he nat siiine, that he her* thus begilde ? 

She cried, “ O turne againe for routhe and sinne. 
Thy barge hath nat all his mehiie in I” 


Her kerchefe on a pole sticked she, 

Ascaunce he should it well yse, 

And him remembre that she w'as behind. 

And turne againe, and on the stx’onde her find. 

But all for naught, his way he is gone, 

And downe she fel a swowne on a stone, 

And up she riste, and Idssed in all her care 
The steppes of hisfeote, thei-e he hath fare, 

And to her bed right thus she speketh tho : 

Thou bed,” quod she, " that hast I’eceived two^ 
Thou shalt answere of two, and not of one. 

Where is the greater parte away gone ? 

Alas, wher shal I wretched wight hecomo ^ 
For though so be that bote none here come. 
Home to my countrey dare I nat for di*etle, 

I can my selfe in this case nat rede.” 

What should I tell more her complaining ? 

It is so long, it were an heavy thing ; 

In her epistle, Naso telleth all, 

But shortly to the end tell I shall. 

The goddes have her holpen for pite, 

And in the signe of Taurus men may see 
The stones of her crowne shine clere, 

I will no more speake of this raatere, 

But thus this false lover can begile 

His trew love, the divel quite him his wile. 


THE LEGEND OF FHILOMENE. 

Thou yever of the fQr m^(^ | i r i t 

The fayre worldp,|jw*d*1^ it in thy thought ^ 
EternallyjjSjrtJI^OT thy werke began, 

Why mao^t thou unto the slaunder of man, 

Or all be that it was not thy doing, 

As for that end to make suche a thing, # ' 

Why suflfredest thou that Tereus was bore, ^ ' 
That is in love so false and so forswore, 

That fro this world up to the first Hevei h 
Corrumpetli, whan that folke his name i ‘''“‘ven I 
And as to me, so grisly was his dede, 

That whan that I this foule storie rede 
Mine eyen wexen foule, and sore also, , 

Yet Jasteth the venime of so longe ago. 

That enfecteth him that wolde behold 
The storie of Tereus, of which I told. 

Of Trace was he lord, and kin to Marte, \ 
The cruel god that stante with blody darte, I 
And wedded had he with blisfull chore | 

King Pandionis faire dougliter clere, 

That liiglit Progne, fioure of her countre. 
Though Juno list not at the feast be, 

Ne Hymeneus, that god of wedding is, 

But at the feast ready ben, ywis, 

The furies three, with all hir mortall bronde. 
The oule ail night above the balkcs wonde. 

That propliete is of wo and of niischaunce ; 

This re^ ell, full of song and full of dauuce. 

Last a fourtenight, or little lasse ; 

But shortly of this stone for to passe, 

(For I am weary of him for to tell) 

Five yere his wife and he togither dw ell. 

Till on a day she gan so sore long 
To seeiie her suster, that she saw not long, 

That for desire she n’ist what to say, 

But to her husbond gan she for to pray 
For Gods love, that she mote ones gone 
Her suster for to seene, and come ayen anone. 
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Or else, but she mote to her wend, 

She piMied him that he would after her send : 

And this was, day by day, all her prayere, 

With al huinblesse of wifehood, word and chere. 

This Tereus let make his ships yare, 

And into Grece himselfe is forth yfare. 

Unto his father-in-law gan he pray. 

To vouchsafe, that for a moneth or tway. 

That Philomene his wives suster might 
On Progne his wife but ones have a sight, 

^ And she shall come to you again, anon. 

My selfe with her, I will both come and gon, 

And as my hei'tes life I will her kepe.” 

This old Paudioii, this king gan wepe 
For tendernesse of herte, for to leve 
His doughter gon, and for to yeve her leve ; 

Of all this world he loved nothing so. 

But, at the last, leave hath she to go. 

For Philomene, with salt teares eke, 

Gan of her father grace to beseke 
To seene her suster, that her longeth so. 

And him embraceth with her armes two ; 

And there also yong and faire was she. 

That whan that Tereus saw her heaute,^ 

And of array, that there v/as none her liclie. 

And yet of beautie was she to so riche. 

He cast his flerie herte upon her so, 

That he woll have her, how so that it go, 

And with his wiles kneled, and so praied. 

Till at the last Pandion thus saied. 

‘‘ Now sonne,’^ quod he, “ that art to me so dere, 
I thee betake my yong doughter dere. 

That beareth the key of all mine liex’tes life. 

And grete well my doughter and thy wife. 

And yeve her leave sometime for to pley. 

That she may seen me ones, or I deie ” 

And sothly he hath made him riche feast. 

And to his folke, the most and eke the least, 

That with him came : and yave him yefts great. 
And him conveieth through the master streat 
Of Athenes, and to the sea him brought, 

And tourneth home, no malice he ne thought. 

The ores pulleth forth the vessell fast, 

And into Trace arriveth at the last. 

And up in to a forest he her led. 

And to a cave prively he him sped, 

And in this darke cave, if her lest 
Or list nought, he had her for to rest, 

Of which her herte agrose, and saied thus : 

“ Where is my suster, brother Tereus 
And therewithal! she wept tenderly, 

And quoke for feare, pale and pitiously, 

Right as the lambe, that of the wolfe is bitten, 

Or as the culvei', that of the egle is smitten, 

And is out of his clawes forth escaped. 

Yet it is aferde, and awaped. 

Lest it be bent eftsones : so sate she. 

But utterly it may none other be. 

By force hath this traitour done a deede. 

That he hath reft her of her maidenhede, 

Maugre her head, by strength and by Ms might. 
Lo, here a deede of men, and that aright. 

She crieth, Suster !” with full loude steven, 
And, “ Father dere ! Helpe me God in Heven 1 ” 
All helpeth not, and yet this false thefe 
Hath done this lady yet a more mischefe. 

For feare lest she should his shame crie. 

And done him openly a villanie, 

And with his sweard her tong of kerfe he. 

And in a castell made her for to be, 


Full prively in prison evermore. 

And kept her to his usage and to his store. 

So that she ne might never more astarte. 

0 sely Philomene, wo is in thine herte, 

Huge been thy sorowes, and •wonder smart ! 

God wreke thee, and sende thee thy boone I 
Now is time I make an end soone. 

This Tereus is to his wife ycome, 

And in his armes hath his wife ynome, 

And pitiously he wept, and shoke his hedde, 

And swore her that lie found her suster dedde. 
For which this selie Progne hath soch wo, 

That nigh her sorowfull herte brake a two. 

And thus in teares let I Progne dwell, 

And of her suster forth I woll you tell. 

This wofuli lady ylearned had in youth. 

So that she worken and enbrauden couth. 

And weaven in stole the radevore. 

As it of women hath be woved yore. 

And sothly for to saine, she hath her fill 
Of meate and drmke, of clothing at her will. 

And couthe eke rede well ynough and endite. 
But with a penne she could not write. 

But letters can she weave to and fro, 

So that by the yere was all ago, 

She had woven in a flames large. 

How she was brought fro Athens in a barge. 
And in a cave how that she was brought, 

And all the thing that Tereus wrought, 

She wave it wel, and wrote the storie above. 
How she was served for her sustei’s love. 

And to a man a ring she yave anon. 

And praied him by signes for to gon 
Unto the queene, and bearen her that clothe. 
And by signe swore many an othe 
She should him yeve what she getten might. 

This man, anon, unto the queene him aight, 
And toke it her, and all the manor told, 

And whan that Progne hath this thing behold, 
No worde she spake, for sorow and eke for rag^ 
But fained her to gon on pilgrimage 
To Baccus temple, and in a little stound 
Her domhe suster sitting hath she found 
Weeping in the castell, her selfe alone ; 

Alas, the wo, constraint, and the mone 
That Progne upon her dombe suster maketh. 

In armes everich of hem other taketh, 

And thus I let hem in hir sorow dwell ; 

The remnaunt is no charge to tell. 

For this is all and some, thus was she served 

That never agilte, ne deserved 

Unto this cruell man, that she of wist. 

Ye may beware of men, if that you list. 

For all be that he woll not for shame 
Doen as Tereus, to lese his name, 

Ne serve you as a murtherer or a knave, 

Full little while shuU ye trew him have. 

That wol I sain, al were he now my brother, 
But it so be that he may have another. 


THE LEGENDE OF PHILLIS, 

By prove, as well as by auctorite. 

That wicked fruite commeth of a wicked tree. 
That may ye find, if that it likethf you, 

But for this end, I speake this as now, 

To tell you of false Demophon : 
lu love a falser heard I never non. 
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But it were his father, Theseus, 

God for his grace fro soch oue kepe us, 

Thus these women praien, that it here. 

Now to the effect tourne I of my matere. 

Destroied is of Troie the citee, 

This Demophon came sayling in the see 
Toward Athenes, to his paleis large, 

With him came many a ship and many a barge 
Full of folke, of which full many one 
Is wounded sore, and sicke and wo begone, 
And they have at the siege long ylaine, 

Behind him came a winde, and eke a raine. 
That shofe so sore his saile might not stonde, 
Him were lever than all the world a londe, 

So hunted him the tempest to and fro, 

So darke it was he could no whei^e go. 

And with a wave brusten was his stere, 

His ship was rent so lowe, in such manere. 
That carpenter could it not amende, 

The see by night as any torche brende 
For wood, and posseth him up and doun, 

Till Neptune hath of him compassiouu, 

And Thetis, Chorus, Triton, and they all, 

And maden him up a londe to fall, 

Wherof that Phillis lady was and queeue, 
Lycurgus doughter, fairer unto seene 
Than is the floure again the bright Sonne. 
XJnneth is Bemophon to londe ywonne, 

Weake and eke werie, and his folke forpined 
Of wermesse, and also enfamined, 

And to the death lie was almost ydriven. 

His wise folke consaile have him yeven, 

To seken helpe and succour of the queene, 
And loken what his grace might bene. 

And maken in that lande some chevesaunce, 
And kepen him fro wo, and fro mischaunce, 
For sicke he was, and almost at the death, 
Unneth might he speake, or di avre breath, 

A.nd lieth in Rhodopeia him for to rest. 

Whan he may walk, him thought it was best 
Unto the countrey to seeken for succoui’. 

Men knew him wele, and did him honour, 

For at Athenes duke and lox’d was he. 

As Theseus his father hath ^be. 

That in his time was great of renoun, 

No man so great in all his regioun. 

And like his father of face and of stature. 

And false of love, it came him of nature, 

As doth the foxe Renarde, the foxes sonne, 

Of kinde he coulde his old father wonne 
Without loi’e, as can a drake swimme, 

Whan it is caught and cariied to the brimme : 
This honorable queen Phillis doth him cliere. 
Her liketh well his sporte and liis manere. 

But I am agroted here beforne, 

To write of hem that in love been forswonie. 
And eke to haste me in my legende. 

Which to perform©, God me grace sende 5 
Therfore, I passe shortly in this wise, 

Ye have well heard of Theseus the gise. 

In the betraiyng of faire Adriane, 

That of her pitee kept him fro his bane ; 

At short wordes, right so Demophon, 

The same way, and the same pathe hath gon 
That did his false father Theseus, 

F or unto Phillis hath he sworne thus. 

To wedden her,* and her his trouth plight, 

And piked of her all the good he might, 

Whan he was hole and sound, and had his rest. 
And doth with Phillis what so that him lest, 


As well I could, if that me list so, 

Tellen all his doing to and fro. 

He sayd to hib countrey mote him saile. 

For there he would her wedding apparaile. 

As fill to her honour, and liis also. 

And openly he tooke his leave the, 

And to her swore he would not sojoiirne. 

But in a month again he would retourne, 

And in that londe let make his oi'dinaunce. 

As very lorde, and tooke the obeisaunce 
Well and humbly, and his shippes dight, 

And home he goeth the next way he might, 

For unto Phillis yet came he nought. 

And that hath she so harde and sore ybouglit, 
Alas, as the storie doth us record. 

She was her owne death with a corde, 

Whan that she saw that Demophon her traied. 
But first wrote she to him, and fast him praied 
He would come, and deliver her of pain. 

As I rehearse shall a worde or twain. 

Me liste not vouchsafe on him to swiuke, 
Dispenden on him a penne full of ynke. 

For false in love was he, right as his sire. 

The Devill set hh* soules both on a fire ; 

But of the letter of Phillis well I write, 

A worde or twain, although it be but lite. 

Thine hostesse,” quod she, “ 0 Demophon, 
Thy Phillis, which that is so wo hegon. 

Of Rhodopeie, upon you mote complain, 

Over the terme set betwixt us twain, 

That ye ne holden forward, as ye sayd : 

Your ancre, which ye in our haven layd, 

Hight us, that ye would comen out of doubt, 

Or that the Moone ones went about, 

But times fower the Moone hath hid her face 
Sens thilke day ye went fro this place, 

And fower times light the world again, 

But for all that, yet shall I sothly sam, 

Yet hath the streme of Scython not brought 
From Athenes the ship, yet came it nought. 

And if that ye the terme reken would, 

As I or other true lovers doe should, 

I plain not, God wot, before my day.” 

But al her letter writen I ne may, 

By order, for it were to me a charge, 

Her letter was right long, and therto large, 

But here and there, in rime, I have it layd 
There as me thought that she hath wel sayd. 

She sayd, The sailes commeth not again, 

Ne to the word there n’is no fey certain. 

But I wot why ye come not,” quod she, 

‘“^For I was of my love to ;you so fre, 

And of the goddes that ye have swore. 

That hir vengeaunce fall on you therfore. 

Ye be not suffisaunt to beare the pain, 

! Too moche trusted I, well may I sain, 

Upon your linage, and your faire tong. 

And on your teares falsely out \\ rong, 

How coud ye wepe so by craft ?” quod she, 

'^May there suche teares famed be ? 

"Now, certes, if ye would have in memory. 

It ought be to you but little glory. 

To have a sely maide thus betrayed. 

To God,” quod she, « pray I, and oft have pmyed. 
That it be now the greatest price of all. 

And most honour that ever yon shall befall. 

And whan thine old aunceters painted bee. 

In which men may hir worthinesse see. 

Than pray I God, thou painted he also, 

That folke may reden, forth by as they go. 
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« •'Lo, this is he, that with his flattery 
Betraied hath, and done her villany, 

That was his true love, in thought and drede.’ 

« Bot sothly, of o point yet may they rede, 
That ye been like your father, as in this, 

For he begiled Ariadne, y wis, 

With such an arte, and such subtelte, 

As thou thy selven hast begiled me : 

As in that poinet, although it be not feire, 
Thou folowest certain, and art his heire. 

But sens thus sinfully ye me begile, 

My body mote ye sene, within a while, 

Bight in the haven of Athenes fleeting, 
"Withouten sepulture and burying, 

Though ye been harder than is any stone.” 

And whan this letter was forth sent, anone. 
And knew how brotell and how fals he was. 
She for dispaire fordid her selfe, alas ! 

Such sorow hath she, for he beset her so. 
Beware ye women of your sub till fo. 

Sens yet this day men may ensample se. 

And trusteth now in love no man but me. 


THE LEGENDE OF HYPERMESTRE. 

In Greee, whilom, were brethren two 
Of which that one was called Danao, 

That many a son hath of his body wonne, 

As such false lovers ofte conne. 

Emong his sonnes all there was one, 

That aldermost he loved of everychone, 

And whan this child was borne, this Danao 
Shope him a name, and called him Lmo, 

That other brother called was Egiste, 

That was of love as false as ever him liste. 

And many a daughter gate he in his life. 

Of which he gate upon his right wife, 

A doughter dere, and did her for to call, 
Hypermestra, yongest of hem all. 

The which child of her nativite, 

To all good thewes borne was she. 

As liked to the goddes or she was borne. 

That of the shefe she should he the come. 

The werdes that we clepen destine. 

Hath shapen her, that she must needes be 
Pitous, sad, wise, true as stele. 

And to this woman it accordetli wele. 

For though that Venus yave her great beaute, 
■With Jupiter compowned so was she. 

That conscience, trouth, and drede of shame. 
And of her wifehode for to kepe her name. 

This thought her was felicite as here. 

And reed Mars, was that time of the yere 
So feble, that his malice is him raft, 

Bepressed hath Venus his cruell craft. 

And what with Venus, and other oppression 
Of houses. Mars his venime is adon, 

That Hypermestre dare not handle a knife, 

In malice, though she should lese her life ; 

But nathelesse, as Heaven gan tho turne. 

Two bad aspectes hath she of Saturne, 

That made her to die in prison. 

And I shall after make mencion. 

Of Danao and Egistes also. 

And though so be that they were brethren two. 
For tlilike tyme n’as spared no linage, 

It liked hem m maken manage 


Betwixt Hypermestre, and him Lino, 

And casten soch a day it shall be so. 

And full accorded was it utterly. 

The aray is wrought, the time is fast by, 

And thus Lino hath of his fathers brother, 

The doughter wedded, and ech of hem hath othei. 
The torches brennen, and the lamps bright. 

The sacrifice been full ready dight, 

Th’ensence out of the fire reketh soote, 

The floure, the leefe, is rent up by the roote, 

To maken garlandes and crounes hie. 

Full IS the place of sound of minstraicie. 

Of songes amourous of manage, 

As thilke t\ me was the plain usage. 

And this was in the paleis of Egiste, 

That in his hous was loid, right as him liste : 

And thus that day they driven to an end, 

The frendes taken leve, and home they w end. 

The night is come, the bride shall go to bed, 
Egiste to his chamber fast him sped. 

And prively let his doughter call, 

Whan that the honse voided was of hem all, 

He looked on his doughter with glad chere, 

And to her spake, as ye shall after here, 

« ]yi;y right doughter, tresour of mine herte. 
Sens fii'st that day that shapen was my shert, 

Or by the fatall suster had my dome, 

So nie mine herte never thing ne come, 

As thou, Hypermestre, doughter dere. 

Take hede what thy father sayth thee here, 

And werke after thy wiser ever mo, 

For alderfirst doughter I love thee so, 

That all the world to me n’is halfe so lefe, 

Ne n’olde rede thee to thy mischefe, 

For all the good under the cold Mone, 

And what 1 meane, it shall be said right sone, 
With protestaciou as sain these wise, 

That but thou doe as I shall thee devise, 

Thou shalt be ded, by him that all hath wrought^ 
At short wordes, thou ne scapest nought 
Out of ray paleis, or that thou be deed, 

But thou consent, and werke after my reed. 

Take this to the fearfull conclusioun.” 

This Hypermestre cast her eyen doun. 

And quolce as doth the leefe of ashe grene, 

Deed wext her hew, and like ashen to sene. 

And sayd : Lord and father, all your will. 

After my might, God wote, I will fulfill, 

So it be to me no confusion.” 

1 nhll.” quod he, “ have none excepcion,” 
And out he caught a knife, as rasour kene, 

‘‘ Hide this,” quod he, " that it be not ysene, 

And whan thine hushond is to bed go. 

While that he slepeth, cut his throte atwo, 

For in my dreme it is warned me. 

How that my nevewe shall my bane be, 

But which I n’ot, wherfore I woll be siker. 

If thou say nay, we two shall have a hiker, 

As I have said, by him that I have sworn.” 

This Hipermestre hath nigh her wit forlorn, 

And for to passen harmelesse out of that place, 
She graunted him, there was none other grace : 
And withall a costrell taketh he tho, 

And sayd, “ Hereof a draught or two, 

Yeve him drinke, whan he goeth to rest, 

And he shal slepe as long as ever thee lest, 

The narcotikes and apies been so strong, 

And go thy way, lest that him thinke to long.” 
Out cometh the bride, and with full sobre chere. 
As is of m aidens oft the manere* 
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To c’ham'ber brouglit with revel and with song, 
And shoi'tly, leste this talc he to long, 

This Lino and she beth brought to bed, 

And every wight out at the doore Mm sped. 
The night is wasted, and he fell aslepe, 

Full tenderly beginneth she to weepe, 

She rist her up, and dredfully she qualcetb, 

As doth the braunch that Zephirus shaketh, 
And husht were all in Argon e that citee, 

As cold as any frost now wexeth shee. 

For pite by the herte strained her so, 

And drede of death doth her so moche wo, 
That thrise doune she fill, in suche a were. 

She riste her up, and stakereth here and there. 
And on her handes fast loolceth she, 

« Alas, shall mine hands bloudie he ? 

I am a maide, and as by my nature. 

And by my semblaunt, and by my vesture, 
Mine hands been not shapen for a knife. 

As for to reve no man fro his life. 

What devill have I with the knife to do ? 

And shall I have my throte corve a two ? 

Than shall I blede, alas, and be shende. 

And nedes this thing mote have an ende, 

Or he or I mote nedes lese our life, 

Now certes,” quod she, ** sens I am his wi.e, 


And hath my faith, yet is bette for mo 
For to be dedde in wifely honeste, 

Than be a traitour living in my shame. 

Bo as be may, for earnest or lor game. 

He shall awake, and rise and go his w*iy 
Out at this gutter er that it be day : ” 

And wept full tenderly upon his tace, 

And in her armes gan him to embrace, 

And Mm she joggeth, and awaketh soft. 

And at the window lepe he fro the loft, 

Whan she hath warned him, and done him bote * 
This Lino swift was and light of foote. 

And from her ran a full good paas. 

This sely woman is so weake, alas, 

And helplesse, so that er she ferre went, 

Her cruell father did her for to hent. 

Alas, Lino ! why art thou so unkind t 
Why ne hast thou rememhred in thy mind, 

And taken her, and led her forth with thee I 
For whan she saw that gone away was hee. 

And that she might not so fast go, 

Ne folowen him, she sate doune right tho, 

Untill she was caught, and fettred m prison : 
This tale is sayd for this conclusion, 

HBRE ENDETH THE EEOENDE OF GOOD WOMEN, 


THE COMPLAINT OF MARS AND VENUS. 


V. 1 


Gladeth ye lovers in the morowe graie, 

Lo, Yenus risen among yon rowes rede, 

And floures freshe honour ye this daie, 

For whan the Sun upiTst than wold they sprede. 
But ye lovers that lie in any diede, 

Flieth, least wicked tongues you aspie, 

Lo, yonde the Sun, the candell of jelousie. 

With tears blew, and with a wounded herte 
Taketh your leve, and, with saint John to borow, 
Apeseth somewhat of your paines sineit. 

Time eometli eft, that cessen shall your sorrow. 
The glad night is worth an heavy morow. 

Saint Yalentme, a foule thus heaid I sing, 

Upon thy day, or Siinne gan up spring. 

Yet sang this foule, I rede you all awake. 

And ye that have not chosen, m humble wise, 
Without repenting, clieseth your make, 

Yet at the least, rcnoveleth your seri ice ; 

And ye that have full chosen, as I devise, 
Confermeth it perpetually to dure. 

And paciently taketh your aventure.” 

And for the worship of this high feast. 

Yet well I in my birdes vise smg, 

The sentence of the complaint at the least. 

That wofull Mars made at the departing 
Fro fresh Venus in a morownmg. 

Whan Phebus with his fine torches rede, 
Bansahed hath every lover ni his drede. 
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Whilome, the three Heavens lorde above. 

As well by heavenlich revolucion, 

As by vlesert, hath wonne Venus his love, 

And she hath take him in subjection, 

And as a maistresse taught him Ins lesson, 
Commaundmg him never in her service, 

He were so bold no lover to dispise. 

For she forbade him jealousie at all, 

And cruelty, and boste, and tyranny, 

She made him at her lust so humble and tall, 
That when she dained to cast on him her eje. 
He tooke in patience to live or die, 

And thus she bridleth him in her maner. 

With nothing but with scorning of her chere. 

Who reigneth now in blisse but Venus, 

That hath this worthy knight in governance f 
Who singeth now but Mars, that serveth thus 
The faire Venus, causer of pleasaunce i 
He bint him to peipetuel obeysaimce, 

And she binte her to love him for ever, 

But so be that his trespace it discever. 

Thus be they knit, and reignen as in Heven, 
By lokmg most, as it fell on a tide. 

That by hir both assent was set a steven 
That Mars shall enter, as fast as he may glide; 
In to her next palais to abide. 

Walking Ms course till she had him ytake. 

And he prajr ed her to hast her for his sake. 
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Than said he thus, Mine hertes lady sweete. 

Ye know well my mischief m that place, 

For sikerly, till that I with you nieete. 

My hie slant there in aventure and giace. 

But whan I see the heaute of your face. 

There is no diede of death may do me smei't, 

For all your luste is ease to mine heite.” 

She hath so great compassion of her knight. 

That dwelleth in solitude till she come. 

For it STode so, that like time, no wight 
Counsailed him, ne said to him welcome, 

That nigh her wit for sorow was overcome, 
"Wherefore, she spedded as fast m her way, 

Almost in one day as he did in tway. 

The great joy that was hetwix hem two. 

Whan they be mette, there may no tong tcl. 

There is no more hut unto hedde they go. 

And thus in joy and hhsse I let hem dwtll, 

This worthy Mars, that is of knighthood well. 

The fioure of fairnesse liappeth in Ins aims, 

And Venus kisseth Mars, the god o± arms 

Sojourned hath this Mars, of which I rede, 

111 chamhre amidde the palais prively, 

A certaine time, till him fell a drede 
Through Phebus, that was commen hasteh. 

Within the palais yates sturdely, 

With torch in bond, of which the stremes blight 
On Venus chamhre knockeden ful light. 

The cliamhre there as lay this fresh queene, 
Repainted was with white boles grete, 

And by the light she knew that slion so sliene, 
That Phebus cam to bren hem with his hete ; 

This sely Venus, ny dremt iu teares wete, 
Enbraseth Mars, and said, “ Alas, I die, 

! The torch is come that al this world wol wrie,’* 

Up sterte Mars, him list not to sleepe, 

Whan he his lady herde so complaine, 

But for his nature was not for to weepe, 

Instede of teares, from his eyen twame 
The firy sparcles sprongen out for paine. 

And hente his hauherke that lay him beside. 

File wold he nought, ne might himself hide. 

He tliroweth on his lielme of huge weight. 

And girt him with his swerde, and m his honde 
His mighty speare, as he was wont to feight, 

He shaketh so, that it almost to wonde. 

Full hevy was he to walken over londe. 

He may not hold with Venus company. 

But had her flie least Phebus her espy. 

O woful Mars, alas ! what maist thou sain. 

That in the palais of thy disturbaunce 
Art left behind in peril to be slam ? 

And yet there to is double thy penaunee, 

For she that hath thine herte in governance. 

Is passed halfe the stremes of thine eyen. 

That thou nere swift, wel maist thou wepe and crien. 

Now flieth Venus in to Ciclinius tour, 

With void coise, for fear of Phebus light, 

Alas, and there hath she no socour. 

For she ne found ne sey no maner wight, 

And eke as there she had butlittel might. 
Wherefore her selven for to hide and save, 

Witiim the gate she fiedde m to a cai e. 


Darke was this cave, and smoking as the hell, 

Nat but tw o paas within the yate it stood ; 

A naturel day in daike I let her dwell ; 

Now wol I speake of Mars, fuiious and wood, 

For sorow lie wold have seen© liis herte blood, 
Sitli that he might have done her no company. 

He ne rought not a mite for to die. 

So feble he wext for liete, and for liis wo. 

That nigh he swelt, he might unneth endure, 

He passeth hut a sterre in daies two, 

But nevertheles, for al his bevy armure, 

He folowetli her that is Ins Ih es cure. 

For whose departing he tooke greater h’e, 

Than for his brennmg in the fire. 

After he walketh softly a paas, 

Complaining that it pitie was to here, 

He saide, " O lady bright, Venus, alas. 

That ever so wide a compas is my sphere, 

Alas, whan shall I mete you herte dere ? 

This twelve dayes of April I endure, 

Through jelous Phebus this misaventure.” 

Now God lielpe sely Venus alone. 

But, as God wold, it happed for to be, 

That while the weping V enus made her mone, 
Ciclinius, riding in Ins cliivachee, 

Fro Venus Valanus might this palais see, 

And Venus he salveth, and maketh chere. 

And her receiveth as his frende full deie. 

Mars dwelleth forth in his adversite, 
Complaining ever in her departing, 

I And w^hat his complaint was remembreth me. 
And therefore in this lusty morownmg, 

As I best can, I woll it saine and sing. 

And after that I woll my leave take. 

And God yeve every wight joy of his make. 

The order of complaint requiretli skilfully, 

That if a wight shal plaine pitously, 

There mote he cause wherfore that he him plai% 
Or men may deme he plameth folily, 

And causeles ; alas, that do not I. 

Wherfore the ground and cause of al my pain. 
So as my troubled witte may it attain, 

I wol reherse, not for to have redresse. 

But to declare my giound of lievmesse. 

The first time, alas, that I was wrought, 

And for certain effects hider brought, 

By him that lorded each intelligence, 

I yave my trew service and my thought, 

For evermo, how deie I have it bought, 

To her that is of so great excellence, 

That what wight that sliewfeth first her offence, 
Whan she is wroth and taketh of him no cure. 
He may not long in joy of love endure. 

This is no fained mater that I tell. 

My lady is the very sours and well 
Of beaute, luste, frVdome, and gentilnesso. 

Of rich array, how dere men it sell, 

Of all disport m which men frendly dwell. 

Of love and play, and of benigne humblesse. 

Of sowne of instruments of al sweetnesse, 

And thereto so well fortuned and tliewed. 

That through the world her goodnes is shewed. 
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What wonder is than thongh that I he set 
My service on soch one that may me knet 
To wele or wo, sith it lithe in her might, 
Therfore mine herte for ever I to her hette, 

Ne trewly, for my death shall I not lette 
To hen her trewest servannt and her knight, 

I flatter not^ that may wete every wight. 

For this day in her service shall I dye, 

But grace he, I see her never with eye. 

To whom shall I plains of my distresse. 

Who may me help, who may my heart redresse ? 
Shall I complaine unto my lady free 1 
Nay, certes, for she hath such heaviness<=^. 

For feare and eke for wo, that, as I gesse, 

In littel time it wonld her bane hee. 

But were she safe, it were no force of mee, 

Alas, that ever lovers mote endure 
For love, so many perilous aventure. 

For though so he that lovers be as trewe. 

As any metal that is forged newe. 

In many a case him tideth oft sorowe ; 

Somtime hir ladies woll nat on hem rewe ; 
Somtime, if that jelousie it knewe. 

They might lightly lay hir heed to horowe ; 
Somxime envious folke with tonges horowe, 
Bepraven hem ; alas ! whom may they please ? 
■^But he he false, no lover hath his ease. 

But what availeth such a long serraonn 
Of arentures of love up and doun ? 

I wol retourne and speaken of my paine ; 

The point is this, of my distraction. 

My right lady, my salvacioun. 

Is in affray, and not to whom to plaine ; 

0 herte swetc, 0 lady soveraine, 

For your disease I ought wel swoun and swelfc. 
Though I none other liarme ne drede felt. 

To what fine made the God that sit so hie, 
Beneth him love [oi] other companie, 

And straineth folke to love manger Inr heed ? 
And than hir joy, for aught I can espie, 

Ne lasteth not the twincklmg of an eye. 

And some have never joy till they be deed : 
What meaneth this ? what is this mistiheed 1 
Wherto constranieth he his folke so fast. 

Thing to desiie, but it should last ? 

And though he made a lover love a thing. 

And maketli it seem steclfast and duiung. 

Yet putteth he in it soch misa venture. 

That rest n’ls there in his yeving. 

And that is wonder, that so just a king 
Doth such hardnesse to his creature ; 

Thus, whether love break or els dure, 

Algatcs he that hath with love to doon, 

Hath ofter wo than chaunged is the Moon. 

It seemeth he hath to lovers enmite, 

And, like a fisher, as men may all day se. 

Baited Ins angle hoke with some pleasance. 

Til many a fish is wood, till that he be 
Ceased therwith, and than at erst hath he 
All his desire, and therwith all niischaunce, 

And though the line hreke he hath penaunce. 
For with that hoke he wounded is so sore. 

That he his wages hath for evermore. 


The hroche of Thebes was of soch kinde. 

So full of rubies and of stones of Iiule, 

That every wight that set on it an eye, 

He wende, anone, to worth out of his mind. 

So sore the beaute wold his herte bind. 

Till he it had, him thought he must die. 

And whan that it was his, than should he drie 
Soch wo for drede, aye while that he it had. 
That welnigh for the feare he should [be] mad* 

And whan it was fro his possession. 

Than had he double wo and passion, 

That he so faire a jewell hath fox*go, 

But yet this broche, as in conclusioiij 
Was not the cause of his confusion. 

But he that wrought it enfortuned it so, 
j That every wight that had it shold have wo. 
And therfore in the worcher was the vice. 

And in the coveitour that was so nice. 

So fareth it by lovers, and by me. 

For though my lady have so great beaute. 

That I was mad till I had gette her grace. 

She was not cause of mine adversite. 

But he that wi’ought her, as mote I the. 

That put soch a beaute in her face. 

That made me coveiten and purchase 
Mine owne death, him wite I, that I die, 

And mine unwit that ever I clambe so hie. 

But to you, hardy kniglites of renoune, 

Sith that ye he of my devisioune, 

Albe I not w’ortliy to so great a name, 

Yet same these clerkes I am your patroune, 
Therfore ye ought have some compassion 
Of my disease, and take it nat a game. 

The proudest of you may be made ful tame, 
Wherfore I pray you, of your gentilesse. 

That ye complaine for mine heavinesse. 

And ye, my ladies, that he true and stable. 

By way of kind ye ought to ben able 
To have pite of lolke that been in paine. 

Now have ye cause to cloth you in sable, 

Sith that your empresse, the honorable. 

Is desolate, wel oaght you to plame, 

Now should your holy teares fall and raiiie ; 
Alas, your honour and your emprise, 

Nigh dead for drede, ne can her not chevise. 

Complaineth eke ye lovers, all in fere, 

For her that with unfained humble chere. 

Was ever redy to do you socour, 

Complaineth her that ever hath be jou dere, 
Complaineth beaute, freedome, and manere, 
Complaineth her that endeth jour labour, 
Complaineth thilke ensample of al honour. 

That never did but gentilnesse, 

Kitheth therfore in her some kindnesse. 

Chmplatnt hf 

There n’is so high comfort to my pleasance. 
Whan that I am in any heavinesse, 

As to have leiser of remembraunce, 

Upon the manhood and the worthinesse, 

Upon the trouth, and on the stedfastnesse. 

Of him whose I am all, while I may dure, 

There ought to blame me no creature, 

For every wight praiseth his gentiilesse. 
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In him is hoimte, wisdome, and governannce, 
Wei mare than any mans witte can gesse. 

For grace hath wolde so ferforth him arance. 
That of knighthood he his parhte richesse. 
Honour honoureth him for his noblesse. 
Thereto so well hath fourmed him nature. 
That I am his for ever I him ensure, 

For every wight praiseth his gentillesse. 

And nat withstanding all his suffisaunce. 

His gentil herte is of so great humblesse 
To me in word, in werke, and in countenance. 
And me to serve is all his hesinesse. 

That I am sette in very sikernesse ; 

Thus ought I blisse well mine aventour, 

Sith that him list me serven and honour, 

For every wight praiseth his gentillesse. 

Now certes. Love, it is right covenable 
That men ful dere abie thy noble things. 

As wake a bedde, and fasten at the table, 
Weping to laugh, and sing in complainings. 
And downe to cast visage and lookings, 

Often to chaunge visage and countenaunce. 
Play in sleeping, and dremen at the daunce, 
All the revers of any glad feeling. 

J elousie he hanged by a cable, 

She wold al know through her espjing, 

There doth no wight nothing so reasonable. 
That al n’is harme in her imagining, 

Thus dere about is Love in yeviug. 

Which oft he yeveth without ordinaunce, 

As sorow ynough, and little of pleasaunce. 
All the revers of any glad felmg. 

A little time his yeft is agreahle. 

But full accombrous is the using, 

For sub tel Jelousie, the deceivaWe, 

Full often time causeth distourbing. 

Thus ben we ever in drede and suffring. 

In no certaine, we languishen in penaunce. 
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And have well oft many an hard mischance. 

All the revers of any glad feling. 

But certes. Love, I say not in soch wise. 

That for to scape out of your lace I men^ 

For I so long have been in your service. 

That for to lete, of will, I never assent. 

No force, though Jelousie me touiment, 

Suffiseth me to see him whan I may. 

And therefore, certes, to my ending day. 

To love him best shall me never repent. 

And certes, Love, whan I me well advise. 

Of any estate that man may represent. 

Than have ye made me, through your franchise, 
Thefe the best that ever in earth went ; 

Now love well herte, and look thou never stent, 
And let the jealous put it in assay, 

That for no paine woll I not say nay. 

To love him best shall I never repent. 

Harte, to thee it ought ynough suffice. 

That Love so high a grace to you sent. 

To chose the worthies in all wise, 

And most agreahle unto mine entent. 

Seek no ferther, neither way ne went, 

Sith ye have suffisaunce unto my pay ; 

Thus wol I end this complaining or this lay, 

To love him best shall I never repent. 

! LENVOY. 

Princes, receiveth this complaining in gree, 

Unto your excellent henignite. 

Direct after my litel suffisaunce. 

For elde, that in my spirite dulleth mee. 

Hath of enditing all the subtelt© 

Welnigh berafte out of my remembraunce : 

And eke to me it is a great penaunce, 

Sith rime in English hath soch scarcite. 

To Mow, word % word, the curiosite 
Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunc€ 

KXPUCIT 
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For every true gentle herte free, 

That with him is or thinketli for to be, 

Againe May now shall have some storing 
Or to joy or els to some mourning, 

In no season so much, as thinketh me. 

For whan they may here the birds sing, 

And see the fioures and the leaves si)ring, 

That bringeth into hir remembraunce 
A manner ease, medled with grevaunce. 

And lustie thoughts full of great longing. 

And of that longing commeth hevinesse, 

And thereof groweth of great sicknesse. 

And for lacke of that that they desire, 

And thus in May hen hertes set on fire. 

So that they brennen forth in great distresse. 

I speake this of feeling truly 
If I be old and unlusty. 

Yet I have felt of the sicknesse through May, 
Both hote and cold, and accesse every day. 
How sore ywis there wote no wight but I, 

I am so shaken with the fevers white. 

Of all this May sleepe I but a lite. 

And also it is not like to me 

That any herte should sleepy be 

In whom that Love his firy dart woll smite. 

But as I lay this other night waking, 

I thought how lovers had a tokening. 

And among hem it was a commune tale 
That it were good to here the nightingale 
Rather than the lend cuckow sing. 

And than I thought, anon, as it was day, 

I would go some where to assay 
If that I might a nightingale here. 

For yet had I none heard of all that yere, 
And it was tlio the third night of May. 

And anone, as I the day aspide, 

No longer would I in my bed abide, 

But unto a wood that was fast by, 

I went forth alone boldely, 

And held the way downe by a brooke side, 

Till I came to a laund of white and green. 

So faire one had I never in been. 

The ground was green, ypoudred with daisie. 
The fioures and the greves like hie. 

All greene and white, was nothing els seene. 

There sate I downe among the faire flours. 
And saw the bii’ds trip out of hir hours. 

There as they rested hem all the night. 

They were so joyfull of the dayes light, 

I They began of May for to done honours. 

' They coud that service all by rote, 

There was many a lovely note. 

Some song loud, as they had plained. 

And some in other manner voice yfained. 

And some all out with the full throte. 

They proyned hem and made hem right gay. 
And daiinceden and lepten on the spray, 

And evermore two and two in fere. 

Right so as they had chosen hem to yere 
In Feverere upon saint Valentines day. 
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And the river that I sate upon, 

It made such a noise as it ron, 

Accordaunt with the birdes armony. 

Me thought it was the best melody 
That might ben yheard of any mon. 

And for delite, I wote never how, 

I fell in such a slomh4r and a swow, 

Nat all asleepe, ne fully waking, 

And in that swow, me thought;, I heard© sing 
The sorry bird, the lend cuckow. 

And that was on a tree right fast by, 

But who was than evill apaid but 1 1 
“ Now God,’^ <3[uod I, that died on the crois, 
Yeve sorrow on thee, and on thy lend vois. 

Full little joy have t now of thy cry.” 

And as I with the cuckow thus gan chide, 

I heard in the next bush beside 
j A nightingale so lustely sing 
That with her clere voice she made ring 
Through aU the greene wood wide. 

Ah, good nightingale,” quod I then, 

A little hast thou ben too long hen, 

For here hath hen the leud cuckow, 

And songen songs rather than hast thou, 

I pray to God evill fire her bren.” 

But now I woU you tell a wonder thing. 

As long as I lay in that swouning. 

Me thought I wist what the birds ment, 

And what they said, and what was hir entent. 
And of hir speech I had good knowing. 

There heard I the nightingale say. 

Now good cuckow, go somewheie away, 

And let us that can singen dwellen here, 

For every wight eschew eth thee to here, 

Thy songs bo so elenge, in good fay.” 

" What,” quod she, ‘‘ what ma}' thee aylen now ! 
It thinketli me, I sing as well as thou, 

For my song is both true and plaine, 

And though I cannot crakell so in vaine, 

As thou dost in thy throte, I w ot never how. 

And every wight may under stande mee, 

But, nightingale, so may they not done thee. 

For thou hast many a nice queint cry, 

I have thee heard saine, ocy, ocy, 

How might I know what that should be I ” 

" Ah foole,” quod she, " wost thou not what it i% 
Whan that I say, ocy, ocy ? ywis. 

Than meane I that I would wonder faine. 

That all they were shamefully yslaine, 

That meanen ought agame love amis. 

And also I would that aU tho were dede 
That thinke not in love hir life to lede, 

For who so that wol not the god of love serve, 

I dare well say he is worthy to sterve. 

And for that skill, ocy, ocy, I grede.” 

“ Eye,” quod the cuckow, this is a queint law, 
That every wight shall love or be to draw. 

But I foisake all such eompanie. 

For mine enlent is not for to die, 

N© never while I live Loves joke to draw ; 
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a that hen on live 
md most unthrive, 

, wo, and care, 

.’e, 

ronth to strive ? ” 

With suche a loi’d wulle I never be. 

For he is hlinde and may not se ; 

And when he liethe he not ne when he fayletho ; 

In his courte full seld trouthe availethe ; 

So dyverse and so wilfull ys he ” 

oil art out of thy mind ; 
hm’lenesse find 
lunts in this wise, 
so good servise 
le is of kind. 

Than tooke I of the nightingale keepe. 

How she cast a sigh out of her deepe. 

And said, Alas, that ever I was bore, 

I can for tene not say one word more,’* 

And right with that word she brast out to weepe. 

leth all goodnesse, 

nesse, 

rtes lu&t, 

:‘ed trust, 

.’eshnesse. 

" Alas,” quod she, "my herte woll to hreake. 

To hearen thus this leud bird speake 

Of Love, and of his worshipfull servise. 

Now God of love, thou help me in some wise. 

That I may on this cuckow been awreake.” 

id curtesie, 
npanie, 
ne amis : 
servaunt is, 
lian to die. 

Me thoght then that I stert out anon. 

And to the broke I ran and gate a ston, 

And at the Cuckow hertely I cast ; 

And he for drede file awey full fast, 

And glad was I when that he was gon. 

lat I sey, 

5 and dey, 
lat thou do ywis : ” 
le never have bhsse, 
aile obey. 

And evermore the Cuckow, as he fley, 

He seid, " farewell, farewell, papyngay !” 

As thogh he had skorryd thoght of me : 

But ay I hunted him fro tre to tre 

Till he was fer all out of sight awey. 

test wonder faire, 

}th contraire, 
hut rage, 
dotage, 
shall enpaire. 

And than came the nightingale to mee, 

And said, “ Friend, forsooth I thanke thee. 

That thou hast liked me to rescow, 

And one avow to Love make I now, 

That all this May I woll thy singer he.” 

ease and hevinesse, 
nany a great sicknesse, 
nd envie, 

Lst, and jelousie, 
fy and woodnesse : 

I thanked her, and was right well apaied : 

! " Ye,” quod she, " and he thou not di&maied, 

1 Tho thou have herd the cuckow erst than me, 

For, if I live, it shall amended be 

The next May, if I he not affraied. 

espaire, 

that is not faire, 
love a little hlisse, 
with, ywis, 

3 have his haire. 

" And one thing I woU rede thee also, 

Ne leve thou not the cuckow, ne his loves so, 

For all that he hath said is strong lesing ;” 

" Nay,” quod I, " thereto shall nothing me bring, 

For love, and it hath doe me much wo. 

fore hold thee nie, 
thy queint crie, 
fro thy make, 
tiat been forsake, 
en as doe I.” 

" Ye, use,” quod she, " this medicine 

Every day this May or thou dine. 

Go looke upon the fresh dalsie. 

And though thou he for wo in point to die, 

That shall full greatly lessen thee of thy x>me- 

ly name, and on thee ! 
lee never ythe, 

>usand fold than wood, 
worthy and full good, 
lad love ybe. 

" And looke alway that thou he good and trew. 

And I woll sing one of the songes new 

For love of thee, as loud as I may crie 

And than she began this song full hie, 

" I shrew all hem that been of love untrue.” 

s servants amendeth, 

5 hem defendeth, 
nne right in a fire, 
pfull desire, 

)y inough him sendeth.” 

And when she had song it to the end, 

« Now farewell,” quod she, " for I mote wend, 

And god of love, that can right well, and may, 

As much joy send thee this day. 

As any lover yet he ever send.” 

said, he 
n, but it is wifi, 

,e he easeth, 
y he displeaseth, 
age he let hem spill 

Thus taketh the nightingale her leave of me, 

I pray to God alway with her be. 

And joy of love he send her evermore, 

And shilde us fro the cuckow and his lore, 

For there is not so false a bird as he. 

I'T? 2 
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Fortli slie flew, the gentle nightingale. 

To all the birds that were in that dale. 
And gate hem all into a place in fei’e. 

And besoughten hem that they would here 
Her disease, and thus began her tale, 

“ The cnclcow, well it is not for to hide, 
How the cnckow and I fast have chide 
Ever sithen it was day light, 

I pray yon all that ye do me right 
On that foule false unkind hndde.” 

Than spake o Mrd for all, by one assent, 

“ This matter asketh good avisement. 

For we hen hirdes here in fere. 

And sooth it is, the cnckow is not here. 
And therefore we woll have a parliment. 


And thereat shall the egle he onr lord. 

And other peres that been of record. 

And the cnckow shall be after sent. 

There shall he yeve the judgement. 

Or els we shall finally make accoid. 

« And this shall he without nay. 

The morrow after saint Valentines day. 
Under a maple that is fame and grene. 
Before the chamber window of the qnene. 

At Woodstoeke upon the grene lay.” 

She thanked hem, and than her leave toke, 
And into an hauthorne by that broke, 

And there she sate and song upon that tree, 
“ Terme of life love hath withhold me,” 

So loud that I with that song awoke. 


BXPUCTT. 


MINOR POEMS. 


L’KNTOY DE CHAUCEE A. BUKTON. 

My master Bukton, i%han of Christ our king. 
Was asked, what is troth or sothfastnesse. 

He not a worde answerde to that asking, 

As who saith, no man is all true, I gesse : 

And therefore, though I bight to expresse 
The sorrow and wo that is in mariage, 

I dare not writen of it no wickediiesse. 

Lest I my selfe fall efte in suche dotage. 

I woll not say how that it is the ehaine 
Of Sathanas, on which he knaweth ever, 

Bnt I dare saine, were he out of his pame. 

As by his will he would be boundeii never ; 

But thilko doted foole, that eft hath lever 
Ychayned be, than out of prison ‘^jrepe, 

God let him never fro his wo di&oever. 

No no man him bewayle, though he wepe. 

But yet, lest thou doe woi'se, take a wife. 

Bet is to wedde than hrenne in worse wise. 

. But thou shalt have sorow on thy flesh thy life. 
And hen thy wives thrale, as sain these wise, 

I And if that holy writ may not suffice. 
Experience shall thee teach, so may liap^ie. 
Take the way lever to be taken in frise. 

Than efte to fall of wedding in the trappe. 

This little writte, proverhos or figures, 

I sende you, take keepe of it I rede. 

Unwise is he that can no wele endure, 

If thou be siker, put thee not in drede. 

The Wife of Bathe I pray you that ye rede 
Of this matter that we have on honde, 

God graunt you your lyfe freely to ledo 
In fredome, for foule is to be bonde. 


BALABE SENT TO K. RICHARD. 


Sometime the world so stedfast was and stable, 
That mannes word was an obligatioun. 

And now it is so false and deccivable. 

That word and deed, as in concliisioun, 

Is nothing like, for tourned is up so domi 
All the world, through medo and fikelnosse, 
That all is lost for lacke of stedfastnesse. 

What maketh the world to bo so ^ ariable 
But lust, that men have in dissension I 
For among us a man is hold unable. 

But if he can by some collusion 

Doe his neighbour wrong and oppression : 

What causeth this but wilfull wretchedness© 
That all is lost for lacke of stedfastnesse ? 

Trouth is put downe, reason is hold fable, 
Vertue hath now no domination. 

Pity is exiled, no man is mereiable. 

Through covetise is blente discretion. 

The world hath made a permutation. 

Fro right to wrong, fro trouth to fikelnessc. 

That all is lost for lacke of stedfastnesse. 

l’envoye. 

Prince, desire to be honourable. 

Cherish thy folke, and hate extortion. 

Suffer nothing that may be reprovabie 
To thine estate, done in thy region. 

Shew forth the yerd of castigation, 

Drede God, do law, love trouth and worthiness©, 
And wed thy folke aj en to stedfastnesse. 


KXPI,ICIT. 


KXPLTCIT. 
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GOOD COUNSAIL OF CHAUCER. 

Fly fro the prease, and dwell with soothfastnesse, 
Stiffise tinto thy good though it he smallj 
For horde hath hate, and climhing tikelnesse, 
Prease hath envy, and wele is blent over all. 
Savour no more than thee behove shall. 

Rede well thy selfe that other folke canst rede. 
And tronth thee shall deliver*, it is no drede. 

Paine thee not ech crooked to redresse 
In trust of her that tournetli as a ball. 

Great rest standeth in little bus'messe. 

Beware also to spurne againe a nail, 

Strive not as doth a crocke with a wall, 

Deme thy selfe that demest others dede. 

And troutli thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 

That thee is sent receive in buxomnesse. 

The wrastling of this world asketh a fall. 

Here is no home, here is but wildemesse. 

Forth, pilgrime ! forth, beast, out of thy stall ! 
Looke up on high, and thanke God of all I 
"Weive thy lusts, and let thy ghost thee lede, 

And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede, 

EXPLICIT. 


A BALLADE OE THE VILLAGE WITHOUT 
PAINTING. 

PLAINTIFE TO FORTUNE. 

This wretched worldes transmutation. 

As wele and wo, now poor, and now honour. 
Without order or due discretion, 

Governed is by Fortunes errour. 

But natheless, the lacke of her favour 
Ne may not doe me sing, though that I die, 

3' ay tout jperdm,, mon temps et mon la'bour. 

For finally Fortune I defie. 

Yet is me left the sight of my reasoun. 

To know friend fro loe in thy mirrour. 

So much hath yet thy tourmng up and doun 
Ytaught me to knowen in an hour, 

But truly, no force of thy reddour 
To him that over himselfe hath maistrie, 

My suffisaunce shall be my succour. 

For finally Fortune I defie. 

0 Socrates, thou stedfast champion. 

She might never be thy turmentour. 

Thou never dredest her oppression, 

Ne in her chere found thou no favour. 

Thou knew the deceit of her colour. 

And that her moste worship is for to lie, 

1 know her eke a false dissimulour. 

For finally Fortune I defie. 


THE ANSWERE OF FORTUNE. 

No man is wretched, but himselfe it wene, 
Ne that hath in himselfe sufhsatmee. 


Why saist thou than. I am to thee so kene, 

That hast thy selfe out of my governance ? 

Say thus, graunt mercy of thine habundance 
That thou hast lent, or this, thou slialt not strive. 
What west thou yet how I thee woll avance % 
And eke thou hast thy hest friend alive. 

I have thee taught clevision betweene 
Friend of effect, and friend of countenaunce. 
Thee needeth nat the gall of an, hine, 

That cureth eyen darke for her pennaunce, 

Now seest thou clere that were in ignoraunee. 
Yet holt thine anker, and yet thou maist arrive 
There bounty beareth the key of my substance, 
And eke thou hast thy hest friend alive. 

How many have I refused to sustene, 

Sith I have thee fostred in thy pleasaunce ! 

Wolt thou than make a statute on thy quene. 
That I shall be aye at thine ordinaunce % 

Thou born art in my reigne of variaunce. 

About the whele with other must thou drive, 

My lore is bet than wicke is thy grevaunce, 

And eke thou hast thy best Mend alive. 


THE answeru to fortune. 

Thy lore I dampne, it is adversity, 

My frend maist thou not reve, blind goddesse. 
That I thy friends know, I thanke it thee. 
Take hem againe, let hem go lie a presse. 

The niggardes in keeping hir richesse, 
Pronostike is, thou wolt hir toure assaile, 
Wicke appetite commeth aye before sicknesse, 
In general this rule may not faile. 


FORTUNE. 

Thou pincliest at my mutability, ^ 

For I thee lent a droppe of my richesse. 

And now me hketh to withdraw me, 

Why shouldest thou my royalty oppresse % 

The sea may ebhe and flow more and lesse, 

The welken hath might to shine, rain, and hail, 
Right so must I kithe my brotilncsse. 

In generall this rule may not fail. 


THE PLAINTIFE. 

Lo, the execution of the majesty, ^ 

That all purveigheth of his iightwisenesse, 
That same thing Fortune clepen ye, 

Ye blind beasts, full of leaudnesse. 

The Heaven hath property of sikernesse, 
This world hath ever restlesse travaile. 
The last day is end of mine entresse, 

In generall this rule may not faile. 


th’envoye of fortune. 

Princes, I pray you of your gentilnesse 
Let not this man and me thus cry and plahi> 
And I shall quite you this businesse, 

And if ye liste releve him of his pain, 
pray ye liis best frende, of his noblesse, 
That to some better state he may attaim 





MINOR POEMS. 


L’ENVOY DE CHAUCER. 

X SCOGAN. 

Tobrokea been tlie statutes hie in Heaven, 
That create were eternally t’endure, 

Sithe that I see the bright goddes seven 
Mowe wepe and waile, and passion endure. 

As may in yearth a mortal! creature : 

Alas, fro whens may this thing precede. 

Of which errour I &e almost for drede ? 

By word etexne, whilom, was it shape, 

That fro the fifth cercle, in no manere, 

Ne might of teares dotme escape. 

But now so weepeth Venus in her sphere, 

That with her teares she wol drench us here. 
Alas, Scogan, this is for thine offence. 

Thou causest this deluge of pestilence. 

Hast thou not said, in blaspheme of the goddis. 
Through pride, or through thy gret rekelnes. 
Such things as in the law of love forbode is. 
That for thy lady saw not thy distresse, 
Thexfore thou yave her up at Mighelmesse I 
Alas, Seogan, of olde folke ne yong, 

Was never erst Seogan blamed for his tong. 

Thou drew in scorne Cupide eke to record. 

Of thilke I’ebell word that thou hast spoken. 
For which he well no longer be thy lord. 

And Scogan, though his bow be not broken. 

He woll not with his arowes be ywroken 
On thee ne me, ne none of our figure. 

We shall of Mm have neither Imrte ne cure. 

Now cei*te8, frend, I di*ede of thine imhape, 
Lest for thy gilte the wreche of love precede 
On all hem that been bore and round of shape. 
That be so likely folke to spede, 

Than we shall of our labour have our mede. 
But well I wot, thou wolt answere and say, 

Lo, old Grisell list to renne and play. 

Nay, Scogan, say not so, for I me excuse, 

God lielpe me so, in no nme doubtles, 

Ne thinke I never of sleep© wake my muse. 
That rusteth in my sheath still in pees. 

While I was yong I put her forth in prees. 

But all shall passe that men prose or rime. 
Take every man his tourne as for his time. 

Scogan, thou knelest at the stremes hedde 
Of grace, of all honour, and of worthiness. 

In th’ende of which I am dull as dedde. 
Forgotten in solitary wildemesse. 

Yet, Scogan, thinke on Tullius’ kindness. 

Mind thy frende there it may fructifie, 
Farewel, and looke thou never eft love defie. 


jcxpxicar. 


TO HIS EMPTY PURSE. 

To you, my purse, and to none other wight 
Complaine I, for ye be my lady dere, 

I am sorry now that ye be light, 

Foi”, certes, ye now make me heavy chere. 
Me were as lefe laid upon a here. 

For which unto your mercy thus I erie. 

Be heavy againe, or els mote I die. 

Now vouchsafe this day or it be night. 

That I of you the blissful sowne may here. 
Or see your colour like the Sunne bright. 
That of yelowness had never pere. 

Ye he my life, ye he my hertes stere, 
Queene of comfort and of good companie. 
Be heavy againe, or els mote I die. 

Now purse, tliat art to me my lives light. 
And saviour, as downe in this world here, 
Out of this towne lielpe me by your might, 
Sith that you woll not be my treasure, 

For I am shave as nere as any frere. 

But I pi’ay unto your curtesie, 

Be heavy againe, or els mote I die. 

EXPLICIT. 


A BALLAD 

MADE BY CHAUCER, TEACHING WHAT IS GENTILNESS, 0» 
WHOM IS WORTHY TO BE CALLED GENTILL. 

The first stocke father of gentilnes. 

What man desireth gentil for to bee, 

Must folio we his trace, and all his wittes dres 
Vertue to love and vices for to flee. 

For unto vertue longeth dignitee. 

And not the revers falsly, dare I deme. 

All weare he miter, crowne, or diademe. 

This first stocke was full of rightwisnes, 

Trewe of his worde, sober, pitous and fi'ee, 

Clene of his goste, and loved besinesse, 

Against the vice of slouth in honeste. 

And, but his heire love vertue as did he. 

He is not gentill, though he rich seme, 

All weare he mitei’, crowne, or diademe. 

Viceste may well be heir to old richesse, 

But there may no man, as men may wel see, 
Bequethe his lieire his vertues noblenesse. 

That IS appropried unto no degree. 

But to the first father in majestee. 

That maketh his heires them that him queme. 
All weare he miter, crowne, or diademe. 


I’EPLICXT. 
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PROYERBES 

AGAINST COTETISE AND NEGLIGENCE, 


What sliaU these clothes manifold, 
liO, this hote somers day 1 
After great heat commeth cold. 

No man cast his pilche away. 

Of all this world the large compasse 
It will not in mine armes twaine ; 
Who so mokel woll embrace, 

Litel thereof he shall distraine. 

EXPLICIT. 


CHATTCER’S WORDS TTNTO HIS OWN SCRIVENER. 

Adam Scrivener, if ever it thee hefaU 
Boece or Troilus for to write new, 

Under thy long locks thou maist have the acall. 
But after my making thou write more trew. 

So oft a day I mote thy werke renew. 

It to correct and eke to ruhbe and scrape, 

4.nd all is thorow thy negligence and rape. 


VIRELAI. 

Alone walking. 

In thought plaining. 

And sore sighing. 

All desolate : 


Me remembring 
Of my living. 

My death wishing, 

Both early and late § 

Infortunate 
Is so my fate 
That wote ye what 1 

Out of measure 

My hfe I hate : 

Thus desperate, 

In such poor estate 

Bo I endure. 

Of other cure 
Am I not sure, 

Thus to endure 

Is hard certain. • 

Such is my ure, 

I you ensure, 

What creature 

May have more pain I 

My truth so plain 
Is taken in vam, 

>nd 2 r>eat disdain 

In remembraunce, 

Yet I full fain, 

Would me complain, 

Me to abstain 

From this penaunce. 

But in substaunce. 

None allegeaunce 
Of my grevaunce 

Can I not find. 

Right so my chaunce 
With displesaunce 
Both me avaunce, 

And thus an eiidL 
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ADVERTISEMENT* 


The following Glossary is intended to facilitate the reading of Chaucer, oy explaining, in 
our present language, such of his words and phrases as are now hecome difficult to he under- 
stood, either from a total disuse, or from any smaller alterations of orthography or inflexion* 
Many of these words and phrases having heen already explained in the Notes of this edition, 
it has been thought sufficient in that case to refer the reader to those Notes. For the rest, it 
is hoped that this work may he of use in removing some of the most mateiial difficulties, which 
occur, not only in the Canterbury Tales, hut also in the other genuine ' compositions of Chaucer, 
as far as the present state of their text makes it safe to attempt any explanation of them* 

It would he injustice to the learned author of the Glossary to Mr. Urry’^s edition % not to 
acknowledge, that I have huilt upon his foundations, and often with his materials. In particu- 
lar, I have followed, and have endeavoured to improve upon, his example, by constantly citing 
one or more places, in which the word or phrase explained is to he found®. Where the places 
cited hy him were apposite and satisfactory, I have generally spared myself the trouble of 
hunting for others, with this caution however, that I have not made use of any one of his refer- 
ences without having first verified it hy actual inspection ; a caution which every compiler 
ought to take in all cases, and which in the present case was indispensably necessary, on account 
of the numerous and gross errors in the text of that edition * to which Mr. Thomases Glossary 
was adapted. 

For the further prevention of uncertainty and confusion, care has heen taken to mark the 
part of speech to which each word belongs, and to distribute all homonymous words into 
separate articles s. The numbers, cases, modes, times, and other inflexions of the declinable 
parts of speech are also marked, whenever they are expressed in a manner diffeiing from 
modern usage. 

Etymology is so clearly not a necessary branch of the duty of a Glossarist, that, I trust, I 
phn.l l he easily excused for not having troubled the reader with longer or more frequent 
digressions of that sort. In general, I have thought it sufficient to mark shortly the original 
language from which each word is probably to he derived, according to the hypothesis, which has 


1 At tbe end of this advertisement I shall add a ^oxt Account <>/' what I conceive to he the genuine works of Chaucer^ 
and of those which have heen either falsely ascribed to him, or improperly ouxed with his, in the Editions Those 
■under the two latter descriptions may be of use to illustrate the works of Chaucer, but should not be confoxinded with 
them. 

2 Mr Timothy Thomas. See App. to the Preface- A note**. 

3 The expediency of this practice is obvious. It enables the reader to apprehend more clearly the interpretation of 
the Glossarist, when right ; and it affords him an opportunity of correcting those mistakes, to which we are all so 
exceedingly liable. 

^ See App. to the Preface. A. p. viii. 

* The neglect of this precaution, and of that j ust mentioned, has made Mr. Heame’s Glossaries to Robert of Gloucester 
and Robert qfJBrunne of very little use. Who would place any confidence in such interpretations as the following ? — 
H. G. ET* aSt aftert before, ere, till. better, bid, bad, desired, prayed, be, ar«.— P, L. aim, esteem, love, 

desire, reckon'd, aim'd, fathom, tell. hfiJElXE. biting, abiding, tarryit q, bidding, praying, bidden, being bidden, being 
desired, continually, commanded, judged, adjudged, readily. 
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444 ADVERTISEMENT. 

been more fully explained in the Essay, &c. Part the second^ that the Nonnan-Sascon dialect 
an which Chaucer wrote, was almost entirely composed of words derived from the Saxon and 
French languages 

As every author must be allowed to be the best expositor of his own meaning, I have always 
endeavoured to establish the true import of any doubtful word or phrase by the usage of 
Chaucer himself in some other similar passage. Where it has been necessary to call in foreign 
assistance, recourse has been chiefly had to such authors as wrote before him, or at least were 
contemporary with him in some part of his life?. 

The proper names of persons and places, as they occur in Chaucer, are often either so 
obscure in themselves, or so disguised by a vitious orthography, that they stand in as much 
need of an interpreter as the most obsolete appellative. Some other proper names, particularlv 
of authors quoted, though suflSiciently known and clear, have been inserted in this Glossary, in 
order to make it, in that respect, answer the purposes of an Index. 

As there are several passages, of which, after all my researches, I am unable to give any 
probable explanation, I shall follow the laudable example of the learned Editor of ‘^Ancient 
Scottish Poems from the MQ. of George Bannatyne, Edinh, 1770.” by subjoining a list of such words 
and phrases as I profess not to understand. I only wish the reader may not find occasion 
j^j^think, that I ought to have made a considerable addition to the number. 

I wuri^st add, for the sake of those who may be disposed to make use of this Glossary in 
reading tEfeJforhs of Chaucer not contained in this edition, that it will be found to be almost 
equally well^^P^®<i every edition of those works, except Mr. Urry’s. Mr. Urry’s 
edition should n'6iBr be opened by any one for the purpose of reading Chaucer. 

1778. T. TYRWHITT. 


« A few words are marked asaving keen taken immediately from the Latin language. The number has increased 
very considerably since the timef Chaucer. It is observable, that the verbs of this sort are generally formed from 
the participle past, whereas those hioh have come to us through France are as generally formed from the injimtive 
mode. 

In referring words to the other t^ great classes a precise accuracy has not been attempted. The small remains of 
the genuine Anglo-Saxon language/hich our lexicographers have been able to collect, do not furnish authorities for 
a multitude of words, which howevenay he fairly derived from that source, because they are to he found with little 
variation in the other collateral Ian, ages descended from the Gothic. The term Saxon therefore is here used with 
such a latitude as to include the Gotih and dll xts branches. At the same time, as the Francic part of the French 
language had a common original wi the Anglo-Saxon, it happens that some words may he denominated either 
French or Saxon with almost equal ohability. In all such cases, the final judgement is left to those, who have 
leisure and inclination (according toir author’s phrase ver. 15246 ) to bouZt the matter to the bren. 

Some of these authors have heeniinted ou in the Essay, &o. §. viii. n. 24. Of the others the most considerable 
are, the author of the Visions of Piee Ploughman, Gower, Occleve, and Lydoatk. 

In the Essay, 5ro. n. 57- a ciremtance is mentioned, which shews that the Visions of Pierce Ploughman were 
written after 1350. I have since ven notice of a passage which will prove, I think, that they were written after 
1362. The great storm of wind, allud to in fol. xx. b. 1. 14. 

And the Southwestcrne toinde on Sai'daie at even, Ac. is probably the storm recorded by Thorn, inter x Script, 
c. 2122. Walsingham, p. 178 and most , ticularly by the Continuator of Adam Murimuth, p. Ill 
A D- M CCC.LXI1 •— XV. die Januai circa horam vesperarum, vcntus vehcmens n&tus Australis J/rieus tanta 
table erupit, &c. v 

The Iv'ith of January in the year 1362, 3. was a Sahtrda» 


S 



AN ACCOUNT 


WORKS OF CHAUCER 

TO which 

THIS GLOSSARY IS ADAPTED; 

ANB OF THOSE OTHER PIECES WHICH HAVE BEEN IMPROPERLY INTERMIXED WITH HIS IN THE EDITIONS, 


Of the Canterbury Tales, the greatest work of Chaucer, it is needless to repeat what 
has been said in different parts of this Edition ; particularly in the to the Preface, A. and 
in the Introductory Discourse. One of the earliest of his other works was probably 

I. The Romaunt of the Rose. He speaks of it himself in L.W. 329 and 441. It is 
professedly a translation of the French JRoman de la jRose, and many gross blunders in the 
printed text may be corrected by comparing it with the original. Dr. Hunter was so obliging 
as to lend me a MS. of this poem, the only one that I have ever heard of, which has occasionally 
been consulted to good advantage ; but it does not supply any of the most material defects of 
the printed Editions. See page 209. 

II. Troilus and Creseide, in v. Books. This Poem is also mentioned by our author in 
L.W. 332 and 441. It is for the most part a translation of the Filostrato of Boccace ; but with 
mauy variations, and such large additions, that it contains above 2700 lines more than its 
original. See the Essay, &c. n. 62. and page 209. 

There are several MSS. of this poem in the Bodleian Library and in the Museum, which have 
been occasionally consulted. 

III. The Court of Love was first printed among the additions made to Chaucer’s works 
by John Stowe, in the Edition of 1561. One might reasonably have expected to find it 
mentioned in L.W. loo. cit. but notwithstanding the want of that testimony in its favour, I am 
induced by the internal evidence to consider it as one of Chaucer’s genuine productions. I 
have never heard of any MS. of this poem. 

IV. The Complaint or Pitee. So this Poem is entitled in MS, Hark 78. It is extant 
also in MS. Dodl. Fairf. 16. The subject is alluded to in the CouH of Love, ver, 700. seq[. 

V. Op Quene Annelida and False Arcite, with the Complaint of Annelida. 
The story of this poem is said in ver. 10. to have been originally in Latin ; and in ver. 21. 
Chaucer names the authors whom he professes to follow. “ Firste folwe I Stage and after him 
CoRiNNE.” As the opening only is taken from Statius, L. IV. v. 519, we must suppose that 
Conwwc famished the remainder ; but who Corinne was is not easy to guess. See the Gloss- in v. 
CoRiNNE, It should be observed, that the Arocte, whose infidelity is here complained of, is 
quite a different person from the Arcite of the Uniyhtestcde; from which circumstance we may 
perhaps he allowed to infer, that this poem was written before Chaucer had met with the 
Theseida. 

It is extant in MSS. Marl. 372. and JBodl. Fairf. 16. 
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"VI. The Assembeee of Fottles is mentioned by Chaucer himself in L."W- 419. under the 
title of The Parlement of foules,^’ 'In MS. JBodl, Fairf. 16. it is entitled « The TarUmnt of 
BrtddesP 

The opening of this poem is built upon the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, as it appears at the 
head of Macrobiuses commentary. The description of a Garden and Temple, from ver. 183 to 
ver. 287, is almost entirely taken from Boccaces description of the Temple of Venus in the vii 
book of the Theseida. See the note on ver. 1920. I have found no reason to retract the 
suspicion there intimated as to the date of this poem ; nor can I confirm it by any external 
evidence. 

VII. The CoMPLAiiTT of the Black Kkight, in MSS. Bodl. Fairf. 16. and Bod. 638. is 
entitled « Complaint of a loter^s life ’’ I do not wish much confidence to be given to the 
conjecture, in App. to the Pref. C. n. « that this poem relates to John of Gaunt. 

VIII. Chauceh’s a. B. C. was first printed in Mr. Speght’s 2d Edit, in 1602. It is said, in 
tiie title, to have been composed at the request of the JDucJiesse Blanche, If that he true, it ought to 
be placed before 

IX. The Booke of the Duchesse, which Chancer himself has mentioned by the title 
of The deth of Blaunohe the Duchesse f L.W. 418. See an account of this poem in the n. on ver. 
4467. and page 209. 

X. The House op Fame is mentioned by Chancer himself in Ti.W. 417. It was probably 
written while he was comptroller of the custom of wools, and consequently not earlier than 
1374. See the passage from B. II. quoted in the App. to the Pref. C. n. It is extant in 
MSS. Bodl. Fairf. 16. and Bod. 638. 

XI. Chaucer’s Dreme was first printed in Mr. Speght’s Edit, of his works in 1597. Bale 
seems to speak of it under the title, “ Be casteUo dominarum. Lib. i.” The supposed plan of this 
poem, prefixed to it by Mr. Speght, is a mere fancy ; but there is no ground for doubting the 
authenticity of the poem itself. 

When I imagined that a passage in this Dreme, ver. 1820 — 1926, was probably copied from 
the Lai/ of Elldus (Discourse, &c. n. 24.) I did not recollect, that the incident there related is 
very similar to one in the Grecian fabulous history (See Hyginus, fab. CXXXVI. de Polyldo.') 
and therefore might easily have come to Chaucer through some other channel. 

XIT. The Flour and the Lefe was also printed for the first time in the Edit, of 1597 ; 
but I do not think its authenticity so clear as that of the preceding poem. The subject, at 
least, is alluded to by Chaucer in L W. 188 — 194. 

XIIL The Legende of Goode Women is extant in MSS. Bodl. Arch. Seld. B. 24 and 
Faiif. 16. For the time of its composition see the Discourse, &c. n. 3. See also the n. on ver. 
4481. An additional argument, for believing that the number intended was nineteen, may be 
drawn from the Counof Lore, ver. 108. -where, speaking oi Alceste, Chaucer says — 

To whom obejed the ladies gode ninetene.” 

XIV The Complaint or Mars and Venus is said, in the conclusion, to have been 
translated from the French of Grminson ; probably that Otho de Graunson, who was retained 
in the military service of Bichard II, with an annuity of 209 marks. Pat 17. B. II. p. I. m. 6. 
ap. Bymer, Mr. Speght mentions a tradition, if I understand him right, that this poem was 
oiigmally made of the Lady Bhzdbeili, daughter to John of Gaunt, whom he calls BCing of Bpa’me, 
and her husband the Lord John Holland, half-brother to Bichard II. I cannot see any thing in 
the poem itself that countenances this particular notion, though I have little doubt, that it was 
intended to describe the situation of smne two lovers under a veil of mystical allegory. 

This poem is extant in jMSS. Bodl. Arch Seld. B. 24. and Fairf. 16. In MS. Ha^. 7333 it is 
entitled 1 he hroelie of Thebes as of the love of 3fars and Venus ,* ” which inclines me to believe, 
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that it is the poenia mentioned by Lydgate, and from him by Bale, which has of late been 
supposed to be lost. Lydgate’s words are — 

Of Annelida and of false Arcite 
He made a complapnt dolefull and piteous, 

And of the broche which that Vulcanus 
At Thebes wrought, fall divers of nature. 

Prol. to Trag» Sign. A, ii. h. 

From this passage Bale, as I suppose, deceived by the ambiguous sense of tbe word broche^ has 
attributed to Chaucer a poem ‘‘Dc Vulcani wru; ” of Vulcan’s spit. He should have said “l)c 
Ynlcani gemm^^ or monilV* See Broche in the Glossary. 

This broche of Thebes^ from which the whole poem is here supposed to have taken its title, is 
described at large in the Complaint of Mars, ver. 93 — 109. The first idea of it seems to have 
been derived from what Statius has said of the fatal necklace made by Vnlcan for Harmonia 
Theb. II. 265 — 305. Lydgate refers us to O'cide ; but I cannot find anything in him upon the 
subject. 

XV. The Cuckow and the Nightihgaee in MS. Fairf. 16. is entitled “ Thehohe of Oupidi 
God of LoveJ* It is extant also in MS. Bod. 638. and as far as ver. 235. in Arch. Seld. B. 24 
and might be much improved and augmented with some lines fiom those MSS The Ballade 
of three Stanzas with an Envoye, which, seems to belong to this poem in the Editt. does not 
appear at all in MS. Bod. 638. In MS. Fairf. 16. it is at the end of the Booke of the Buchesse, 

I cannot believe that it was written by Chaucer. 

Beside these more considerable works, it appears from L.'W. 422. 430. that our author had 
composed many ‘^balades, roundels, mrelayes ; ” that he had ^^made many a lay and many a thing 
A few pieces of this sort are still extant, but hardly any, I think, of so early a date as the 
Legende. I will set them down here as they stand in the Editt. 

1 . BEnroy de Chaucer a BuTcton, Beginning, 

My maister JBuhton, whan of Christ, &c. 

So this little poem is entitled in MS. Fairf. 16. It has always been printed at the end of the 
Booke of the Buchesse, with an &c. in the first line instead of the name of Bukton ; and in 
Mr, ITrry’s Edit, the following most unaccountable note is prefixed to it. This seems an 
Envoy to the Duke of Lancaster after his loss of Blanch^* 

From the reference to the Wife of Bathe, ver. 29. I should suppose this to have been one of 
our author’s later compositions, and I find that there was a Eeterde Bulceton, the King’s Escheator 
for the County of York, in 1397, (Pat. 20 B. II. p. 2. m. 3. ap. Bynier.) to whom this poem, 
from the familiar style of it, is much more likely to have been addressed than to the Duke of 
Lancaster. 

2. Balade sent to King Richard, 

Beginn. Sometime the world, &c. 

So this poem is entitled in MS. Harl. E. It is extant also in Fairf, 16. and in Cotton. Otho. 
A. XVIII. 

3. Balade beginning — Fie fro the prese, &c. 

In MS. Cotton. Otho. A. XVIII. this balade is said to have been made by Chaucer "upow hu 
t death-bed lying in his anguish ; ” but of such a circumstance some further proof should be required. 
It is found, without any such note, in MS. Arch. Seld. B. 24. and Fairf. 16. 

4. Balade of the milage, 

Beginn. Tim wretched worldes, &c. 

It is extant in MS. Fairf. 16. and Bod. 638. In MS. Ashmol. 69. it is said to have been 
translated from the French. Tanner, in v. Chaucer. 

5. K Envoy de Chaucer d Skogan. 

Beginn. Tdb^oken hen the Statutes, &c. 

So this poem is entitled iii MS. Fairf. 16. Among a number of peoi>le of all sorts, who had 
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letters of protection to attend Richard H. upon his expedition to Ireland in 1399, is Henrtcm 
ScogaUf Armiger. This jocose expostulation was probably addressed to him by our author some 
years before, when Scogan’s interest at court maybe supposed to have been better than 
his own. 

6 . Chaucer to his emptie purse. 

Beginn. To youj mg purse, &c. 

This balade is extant in MS. Fairf. 16 . and in Cotton. Otho* A. XVIII. The TJnwy appears 
to be addressed to Henry the 4th. 

7. Balade beginning — The firste stoch, &e. 

These three stanzas have been preserved in a “ Moral Balade hy Henry Soogan ; of which 
some notice will be taken below. 

8. Prorerhes hy Chaucer* 

Beginn. What shod these dothes, &c. 

So this little piece is entitled in MS. Harl. 7578. It evidently contains tm distinct Proterhs 
or Moil cd Admonitions. 

3. Chaucer* s wordes to his Scriveneie. 

Beginn. Adam Scrveenere, &c. 

A proof of his attention to the correctness of his writings. See also T. Y. 1794, 6. 

The works of Chaucer in prose are, 

I. A Translation op Boethiits de < x ) molationePhilosophim , VflAch . he has mentioned himself 
in L,W. ver. 425. 

II. A Treatise ok the Astrolabe, addressed to his son Lowis, in 1391. It is plain from 
what is said at the beginning of this treatise, that the printed copies do not contain more than 
two of the five parts, of which it was intended to consist. 

III. The Testament op Love is evidently an imitation of Boethius de comdlatlone Philo* 
sopUoe. It seems to have been begun by our author after his troubles, in the middle part of 
the reign of Richard II, and to have been finished about the time that Gower published his 
Corfessio Amantis, in the 16th year of that reign. At least it must then have been far advanced, 
as Gower mentions it by its title. Conf. Am. 190. b. 

The foregoing I consider as the genuine works of Chaucer. Of those, which have been 
improperly intermixed with his in the Editions, the following are known to be the works of 
other authors. 

1. The Testament and Complaint of Creseide appears from ver. 41. not to have been written by 
Chaucer ; and Mr. Urry was informed " by Sir James Ereskin, late Earl of Kelly, and diverse 
aged scholars of the Scottish nation,” that the true author was Mr. Robert Henderson, 
chief School-master of Dumferlin, a little time before Chaucer was first printed, and dedicated to 
King Henry VIIL by Mr. Thynne.” I suppose, the same person is meant that is called Robert 
Henrysone in “Ancient Scottish Poemsf where several of his compositions may be seen, from 
p. 98 to p. 138. 

2. The Floure of Comtesie is said, in the title, to have been made hy John Lydgate. 

3. La Belle Lame sans mercie, a translation from Alain Chartier, is attributed in MS. Harl. 
372. to Sir Richard Ros, See App. to the Fref. C. note Upon looking further into Alain’s 
works I find a Balade upon the taking of Fougieres by the English in 1448 {Oeuwes d^AL 
Chartier, p, 717.) j so that he was certainly living near fifty years after Chaucer’s death ^ which 
makes it quite incredible that the latter should have translated any thing of his, 

4. The Letter of Cupide is dated in 1402, two years after Chaucer's death. It was written by 
Thomas Occleve, who mentions it himself, as one of his own compositions, in a Hicdoguey 
which follows liis Complaint. MS Bodl. 1504. 

“Yes, Thomas, yes, in ibe epistle of Cupide 
Thou hast of hem so largehch seid.” 
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5. John Goweb. ‘unto the noble King Senry the 4thf with some Latin verses of the same author. 

6. Sayingi o/Dan John (Lydgate). 

7. ScOGAN unto the lordes and gentlemen of the Kynges home. 

So the title of this poem is expressed in the old Editt. but, according to Mr. Speght, in the 
tmtten copies it is thus ; " Here followeth a moral balade to the Trince, the Duke of Cla/renee, the 
Duke of Bedford^ the Duke of Gloce^ery the King’s sonnes ; by Henry Scoga% at a supper among 
the Marchants in the Vintry at London in the house of Lems John^^ This cannot be quite 
accurate ; as neither of the two younger sons of Henry IV. had the title of Luke 'while their 
eldest brother 'was Prince ; but I find that there was, about that time, a Lems John, a "Welsh- 
man, who was naturalized by act of Parliament, 2 H. V. and who was concerned with Thomas 
Chaucer in the execution of the office of Chief Butler. Mot. Pml. 2 H. V. n. 18, The same 
person, probably, was appointed Remitter of all monies that should be sent to Rome for three 
years. Ap. Rymer. an. eodeni. 

The article concerning Skogan in Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, is a heap of confusion. He is theie 
called John ; is said to have been & Master of Arts of Oxford and Jesiej to K. Edward VI. (perhaps 
a misprint for IV) ; to have been contemporary with Chaucer, and famous in the year 1480. 
In a collection of foolish stories, which is supposed to have been first published by Dr. Andrew 
Borde, in the time of Henry VIII, under the title of Scogan^s yeste, he is called Thomas ; and 
there too he is represented as a Graduate, I think, of Oxford, and as jester to some Iving. 
but without any circumstances sufficient to determine what King is meant. 

I am inclined to believe that the Scogan, who wrote this poem, is rightly named Henry in 
Mr. Speght’s MS. As to the two circumstances of his having beeh a Master of Arts of Oxfoid 
and jester to a King, I can find no older anthority for either than Dr. Borde’s book. That he 
was contemporary with Chaucer, but so as to survive him for several yeais, perhaps till the 
reign of Henry V, is sufficiently clear from this poem. 

Shakespeare seems to have followed the jest-book, in considering Scogan as a mere buffoon, 
when he mentions, as one of Falstaff’s boyish exploits, that he ‘‘ hi oke Scogan’s head at the 
Court-gate ; ” (2d Part of Henry IV. A. 3.) but Jonsou has given a more dignified, and, probably, 
a juster account of his situation and character. Masque of the Fortunate Isles, Vol vi. p. 192. 

Mere fool. Skogan? what was he? 

Johphtel. O, a fine gentleman and master of arts 
Of Henry the fourth’s time, that made disguises 
For the king’s sons, and writ in ballad-royal 
Daintily well. 

Mere-fool. But -wrote he like a gentleman ? 

Johphtel. In rhime, fine tinkling ihime and flowand verst, 

With now and then some sense ; and he was paid for ’t, 

Regarded and rewarded j which few poets 
Are now a-daj s. 

This description of Skogan corresponds very well with the ideas which would naturally bo 
suggested by the perusal of the poem before us, and of that addressed to him by Chaucer. See 
above, p. 447. And indeed I question whether Jonson had any other good foundation for 
what he has said of him. 

8. A haXade of geode counsel!, translated out of Latin verses into JEnglish, by Dan John Lydgate. 

9. A balade made in the preise, or rather dhpreise, of women for their doubleness ; by LydGxITE, 
according to MS. AshmoL 6943. 

10. A balade warning men to beware of deceitful women ; by Lydgate, according to MS. Harl. 
2251. 

To these, which are known to be the works of other authors, we should perhaps add an 11th, 
viz. Balade in commendation of our Ladie ; as a poem with the same beginning is ascribed to 
Lydgate, under the title of Invocation to our Ladyl* Tanner, in v. Lydgate. 

G a 
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Tlie anonymous compositions, ■wliich have been from time to time added to Chaucer’s in the 
several Editt. seem to have been received, for the most part, without any external evidence 
whatever, and in direct contradiction to the strongest internal evidence. Of this sort are 
^ The Tlowmans taleT hrst printed in 1542 : See the Disconrse, &c. §. xl. n. 32. ‘‘ The Stoiy of 
Sramdyifbi'' and ‘‘ The Coniinuatton of the Canterhui y Talesf first printed in Mr. Urry’s Edition : 

Jack first produced by Mr. Speght in 1602. I have declared my suspicion, in the 

Gloss. V. OniGEXES, that the “Lamentation of Mane Magclalene^^ was not written by Chancer ; 
and I am still clearer that the “ Assemllee of Ladies f “A Praise of Women f and the “Pemedie of 
Lovef ought not to be imputed to him. It would he a waste of time to sift accurately the heap 
of rubbish, which was added, hy John Stowe, to the Edit, of 1561. Though we might perhaps 
be able to pick out two or three genuine fragments of Chaucer, we should probably find them 
so soiled and mangled that he would not thank us for asserting his claim to them. 


* As a specimen of tlie care and discernment, with which Mr. Stowe’s collections wore made, I \\ ould refer the 
curious reader to what is called a Balade, fol. 324. h. Ed. Sp, 

Beginn. 0 merciful and o mciciable. 

The four first stanzas are found in different parts of an imperfect poem upon the Fall of Man MS. Harl. 2251. n* 138. 
The 11th stanza mates part of an Envoy, which in the same MS. n. 37. la annexed to the poem entitled “ The Craft of 
LovCrsf among the Additions to Chaucer’s works, by J. Stowe; which poem, by the way, though printed with a date 
of 1347* and ascribed to Chaucer, has in the MS. a much more probable date of 1459, near sixty years after Chaucer’s 
death. 

There is one little piece, perhaps by Cliaucer, fol. 224. Ed. Sp. 

Begmn. Alone walktny, In thought plaining, &c. 

which comes nearer to the desciiption of a Vzrelay, than anj thing else of his that has been preserved. See the boot 
quoted m the Gloss, v. Virelaye. 
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BY WHIOH THE WORKS OF CHAUCER ANI> SOME OTHER BOOKS ARE GENERALLY CITED IN THE 

FOLLOWING GLOSSARY. 


The Arabian numerals^ without any letter prefixed, refer to the vetses of the Canterbury Tales m this Editiotu 


A.B. C. — Chaucei’s A. B. C, t 

A. F. — ^AssemTalee of Foules, ...... 

An. —Annelida and Areite, 

Astr. —Treatise on the Astrolabe, . . , 

Bal. Vil. — ^Balade of the Village, . .... 

Ber. — The History of Beryn, Edit. tTrr. p W)0 

B. K. — Complaint of the Black Knight, . . • . . 

Bo. —Translation of Boethius, 5 Books, . ■ . • 

C. D. —Chaucer's Dreme, , ... • . . 

C. Ii. — Court of Love, 

C. M. —Complaint of Mars, ...... 

C. M. V. —Complaint of Mars and Venus, .... 

O. N. — Cuckow and Nightingale, 

Cotg. — Cotgrave’s Fr. and Eng. Dictionary. 

Conf. Am. —Gower’s Confessio Amantis, Edit. 1533. 

C. V. —Complaint of Venus, .... . 

Du. — The Book of the Duohesse, commonly called, The l>reme of Chaucer, 

F. — ^The House of Fame, 3 Books, ..... 

F. L. —The Flour and Leaf, . . . . 

0am. — The Tale of Gamelyn, Edit Uii* p. 36. 

Jun. Etymol. — Junii Etymologicon Ling. Angl. by Lye. 


Sp If 02. 

fol. 347 
233 


5f57 b. 
197 b. 
334 
327 
300 b. 

sea b. 

3i6b, 


227 


— Kiliani Etymologicum Ling. Teuton. 

— Legende of good Women, , .. • . . 

—Lydgate's Translation of Boocace De casibns virorwn illustvium. Edit. 
J. Wayland. 

— The Tale of Melibeus, p. 106. 

— ^Lamentation of Marie Magdalene, . . . , . • 

— The Persones Tale, p. 148. 

—Translation of Peter of Langtoft, by Robert of Brunne. Ed. Hearn©. 
—Visions of Pierce Ploughman, Edit. 1550. 


Eillan. 

L. W. 

Lydg. Trag. 

M. 

Magd. 

P. 

P.L. 

P.P. 

Prompt Parv. — Promptorium Parvuloi um sive Clertcorum, MS. Harl. 221. A dictionary, ^ p ^ Arabian phy- 
which many hundreds of English, words are translated into Latin, compiled674^t» v. Sina, and 

1440, by a Frier Pieacher, a Recluse, at Lynne in Norfolk. Ho gives t 

, or sloe. R. 1377* 

hia preface, that his English is that spoken in the East country , earth Fa Ga 


ms ^ 

jsi^S'or 

eiar 

1538 

on ver. 3210. 
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ingly Ms orthography will he found to diflFer very much from Chaucer’s. His 
name was Michard Fraunces, if we may believe a MS. note cited hy Heame, 
Crloss. to P. L. V. NessJie / who has there also given an account of an edition 
of this dictionary, printed hy Pynson in 1499, Dr# Hunter has a copy of it. 
Frov. — Proverhea by Chaucer, 

B. — The Bomaunt of the Bose, . , . • . , . 

K. G. — Robert of Cflocester’s Chronicle. Ed. Heame. 

Sk. — Skinner’s Eiymologicon Ling* Angi, 

Sp. — Speght, the Editor of Chaucer. 

T. — Troilusand Creseide, 5 Books, * - . • « • 

T. L — ^Testament of Love, 3 Books, * , • , 

Hr. »>Urry, the Editor of Chaucer. 


32Xb. 

T0<J 


143 
27 b. 
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A WMrcH is commonly called the Indefinite Articlet is 
’ really nothing more than a corruption of the Saxon 
Adje-ccive ANK, or A»r, before a Substantive beginning 
with a consonant. 

It is sometimes prefixed to another Adjective; the 
Substantive, to which both belong, being understood, 
ver. 208. 

A Frere there was, A wanton and a mxry. See ver. 
165, and the note. 

It is also joined to Notms plural, taken collectively ; 
& 9 , An hundred frankes, ver. 13201. A thousand ft ankes, 
ver. 13206. — and to such as aie not used in the singular 
number; as, A hstes,yev. 1715. See the Note. So the 
Latins said, XJnee literee, Cic. ad Att. v. 9. and the 
French, formerly, unes hces ; unes lettres ; unes trdves. 
Froissart, v. i. e. 163. 237. v. ii. c. 78. 

A, prep, before a Gerund, is a corruption of on. To go a 
BEGGING. 11884. 'R. 6719. i. e. on begging. The prep is 
often expressed at length. On hunting ben they ridden. 
1689. To ride on hawking. 13667* 

In the same manner, before a noun it is generally a 
corruption of On or In. A’bed. 6989, 6509. Afire. 6308. 
A’Qoddes name. 17267. A’morwe. 824. A’mght. 5784. 
A*werke. 4335, 5797. though in some of these instances 
perhaps it may as well he supposed to be a corruption of 
At. 

A in composition, in words of Saxon original, is an 
abbreviation of Av, or Op ; of At ; of On, or In ; and 
often only a corruption of the prepositive particle gb, or 
Y. In words of French original, it is generally to be de- 
duced from the Latin. Ab, Ad, and sometimes Ex. I 
X, Inter j. Ah! 1080. 9109. ’ 

Abacke, adv. Sax. Backwards. L. W. 854. 

XBAisr, part. pa. Fk. Abashed, ashamed. 8193.8887. 
Abate, v. Fr. To beat down. 

Abawed, part. pa. Fr. Eshahi. Astonished. R. 3646. 
I was abawed for marveile. Oxig. Moult m’esbahy do 
la merveille. 

Abegge, Abeyk, Abie, v. Sax. To suffer for. 3936. 12034. 
16162. 

Abet, n. Sax. Help. T. ii. 357. 

Abide, v Sax. To stay. 3131,3. 

Abiddkn, ) ^ ( T. ii. 935. 

Abiden, [ ^ ^ t 2984. 9762. 

Aeit for Abidkth. 1664a R. 4977. 

Able, adj. Fr. Fit, proper. 167. R. 986. 

Abotb, part. pa. of Abate. C. D. 1290. 

Abought, part. pa. of Abegge. 2305. 

Aboutbn, prep. Sax. On-buCan. About. 2191. 4146. 
Abbaide, V. Sax. To awake ; to start. 4188. See Braidk. 

pa. t. Awaked, started. 8937- 10791. 15014. 

Abrkdk, adv. Sax. Abroad. R. 2563. 

Abregb, V. Fr. To shortm, to abridge. 9531. 

Abrochb, V. Fr. To tap, to set abroach ; spoken, of a ves- 
sel of liquor. 5759. 

Abusion, n. Fa. Abuse, impropriety. T. iv. 990. 

Accesse, n. Fr. Properly, the approach of a fever; A 
fever. B.K. 136. 

Accidie, «. Fr. from Gr. Negligence; arising 

from discontent, melancholy, &c. P. 161, col 2,L62. seq. 


Accord, n. Fr. Agreement, 840. 

V. Fr. To agree. 832. 

Accordeden, pa. t. pi. L. W. 168. 

Accordant, 1 , f 10417. 

According, j po - rt . pr . | ssoii 

Accuse, v. Fr. To discover. R- 1691. 

Achate, n. Fr. Purchase. 573. 

Achatoub, n. Fr. A purchaser ; a caterer. 670. 

Acheiced, part. pa. Sax. Choaked. L. W. 2006. 

Acheve, V. Fr. To accomplish. R. 2049. 4600. 

Ackebb (Akele), v. Sax. To cool. C. L 1076. 

Acroye, V. A. F. 517. may perhaps mean— To cloy ; to 
embarrass with superfluity. 

Acoie, V. Fr. To make quiet. B. 3364. 

Acombebd, part. pa. Fr. Encumbered. 510. 

Acroke, adj. Fr. Crooked, aukward C. L. 378. 

Adawe, V. Sax. To awake. 10274. T. iii. 1126. 

Ado, V. Sax. To do. It is used to express tbe Fr. d faire. 
To have ado. B. 3036. To have to do. And don alt 
that they han ado. B. 5080. Etfacent ce qu’ils doiveni 
PAiRB. Orig. 4801. 

Adon (corruption of Op-don), part. pa. Sax. Done away. 
L. W. 2582. 

Adon, pr. n. Adonis. 2226. 

Adoun, adv. Sax Downward. 2417. — Below. 17054. 

Adrad, Adbadde, part. pa. of Adrede, i% Sax. Afraid, 
607,3425. 

Adbiane for Ariadne, pr, n. 4487- 
Advertencb, n. Fr. Attention, T, iv. 698. 

Advocacies, n. pi. Fr. Law-suits, T. ii. 1469. 

Advocas, n. pi. Fr. Lawyers, advocates. 12225. 

Apebed, Afebde, part. pa. Sax. Afraid, frightened. 
12218. T. ii. 606. 

Affecte, n. Lat. Affection. R. 6486. T. iii- 1397. 
Affermbd, part. pa. Fr. Confirmed. 2351. L. W. 790. 
Affie, V. Fr. To trust. R. 3155. 

Affray, v. Fr. To affiight. 8331. 

n. Fr. Disturbance, 6.557— Fear. B. 4397- 

Affrekan, pr. n. The elder Scipio Africanus. A. F. 41. 
Afide, V. Fr. To file, polish, 714. 

Aforen.Apobnb, Afore, adv. etprep. Sax jEc-fOpail. 
Before. 


Again, Sax. On-jean. Against 2453. 10456. To- 
ward. 4811. 5419.— adv. 993. 10456. 

Agast, for Agasted, part. pa. Terrified. 2343. 

Aoastb, V. Sax. To terrifie. 1509. 

Agathon, jpr. n. L. W. 526. I have nothing to say concern- 
ing this writer, except that one of the same name is 
quoted in the Prol. to the Tragedie cf Cambises, bjjef^ 
Thomas Preston. There is no groimd for suppos?^^^<^J* 
with Gloss. Ur. that a philosopher of Samos is mea’' 
any of the Agathoes of antiquity. 

Ageins, p 7 ' ep . 12667* as Again. 1538. 

Agen, adv. 803, as Again, hn ver. 3210. 

Agidtb, V. Sax To offend, to sin against. I? Arabian phy- 
for Agidted, pa. t. Sinned. 5674 ^ot, in v. Sina, and 

Ago, Agon, for Ygon, part. pa. Sax;^ 433. 


6445. 

Agree, Fx A gri. 
Aorbfr, (A'orefe}. 


_ , , ylb, or sloe. R. 1377* 

In good earth. Fr, Gr 

In gnef. 
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Aqrege, V. Fr. To aggravate. M. 107, col. 2, 1. 46. 

Agrbvkd, part j3a.FR. Injured, agrieved. 4197 .Ij* W. 345. 

Agrise, u. Sax. To shudder. 6034. — To make to shudder. 
7231. 

Aokosr, pa. t Shuddered, trembled. T. ii. 930. 1«. W. 830. 

Agroted, part pa. Cloyed, surfeited. Agrotone with 
METJE OR drinke. Ifipurgito. Prompt. Parv. 

Aguiler, n. Fr. A needle-case. R. 98. 

Ajust, V. Fr. To applie. Bo. ii pr. 3. 

Akbhorns, n,. pL Sax. Acorns. Bo. i. m. 6. 

Aknowe, part, pa. Sax. To ben aknowe, C. L. 1199. To 
confess. I am aknowe. Bo. iv. pr. 4. I acknowledge. 

All, Alls, adj. Sax, All. AZ and som. 5&J3, 1 1910. The whole 
thing. At al. 8921, 9098. In the whole. Over all. 
7666, 8924. Through the whole. In alle manor e wise. 
13276. By every kind of means. At alle rightes. 2102. 
With every thing requisite. 

Alain, pr. n. A. F. 316. a poet and divine of the xrith 
Century. Beside his Planctus Naturcet or Plaint of 
Kinds, which is here quoted, he wrote another poem in 
Latm verse, called Anticlaudianus, to which our 
author alludes in P. ii. 478. For the rest of his works 
see Kabric. Bibl. Med, JEt. in v. Alanus job Insduis, 

Alder, Alleb, gen. ca. pi. Of all. 801. 825. It is fre- 
quently joined in composition with adjectives of the 
Buperh deg. Alderfrst. 9492. Alderlast. B. K. 504. 
Alderlevest. T. iii. 240. First, Last, Dearest of all. 

Al, All, adv. Sax. generally answers to theLAT. Omnino. 
Al alone. 9200. Q,uite alone. Al hoi. 11762. Entire. 
Al holly. 7678. Entirely. All in one. C. D. 670. At 
the same time. All newe. 13308. A-new. Al only. 
13385. T. iv. 1096. Solely, singly. It is sometimes 
used elliptically for although, or ail be it that. 2266. 
All tell I not as now his observances. 2477* All be ye 
not ofo complexion. 

Alarged, part. pa. Fr. Kslargi. Given largely. C. D. 156. 

Alauns, n. pi. A species of Dog. See the n. on ver. 2150. 
They were much esteemed in Italy in the xivth century. 
Gualv. de laflamma, (ap. Murator. Antiq. Mod. JS. t. ii. 
p. 394.) commends the governors of Mil.in, quod equos 
emissaries equabus magnls conimiseverunt, et procreati 
sunt in nostro territorio De&tr^rii nohiZes,qui in magno 
pretio habentur. Item Canes Alanos altce sfaturce et 
mlrahilisfortitudinis nutrire studuerunt. 

Alavb, n. Fk. Allay ; a mixture of base metal. 9043. 

ALBivrcATroN, n. Lat. A Chemical term foi* making white. 
16273. 

Alcaly, n. Arab. A Chemical term for a species of Salt. 
1627a 

Alchymistre, n. Fr. Alchymist. 16672. 

Aldbian, pr. n. A star on the neck of the Lion, Sp. 10579. 

Ale and bred. 13801. This oath of Sire Thopas on ale and 
bred was perhaps intended to ridicule the solemn vows, 
which were frequently made in the days of Chivalrie to 
a Peacock, a Pheasant, or some other nobh bird. See M. 
de Sainte Palaye, Svr Vane, cheval. Mem. lllme. I will 
add hero, from our own hi&toiy, a most remarkable 
instance of this strange practice. When Edward 1. was 
setting out upon his last expedition to Scotland in 1306,' 
he knighted his eldest sou and several other young noble- 
men with great solemnity. At the close of the whole 
(says Matthew of Westminster, p. 454.) allaii sunt in 
pompatied gloria duo cygni vel olorss ante regtm, pha- 
lerati retibus aureis vel JistuUs deauratis, desiderabile 
spectaculum intuentibus. Qmbus visis, Rex votuai vovtt 
Deo C3CLI et cygnis sc prq/tcisci in Scotiam, mortem 

" fohannis Comyn et fdem Icesam Scotorum vivus sive 
*ortuus vindicaturus, This practice is alluded to 
‘puNBAit’s WISH, that the King wereJohne Thomson- 
MS. Maitland. St. 5. 

'*■ wold gif all that ever I have 
' that condition, so God me saif, 
had vowit to the swan 
"r to be Johne Thomsonnis man. f 

?. to the Confin. of the Canferb. T. I 
r^says — I make a vowe to the 
afoule mist. 

^ 6626. • ■> 


Alegrance, n. Fr. Alleviation. C. D. 1688. 

Albis, n. Fr. Alise. The Lote-tree. R* 1377- 
ALEMBtRES, n. pi. Fb. Vessels for distilling ’> Stills- 16262. 
Ale stake, n. Sax. A stake set up before an Ale-house, 
by way of sign. 12255. 

Aleve, n. Fr. An alley, 13491. 

Algates, Algate, adv. Sax. Always. Toutes/ois. Fr. 
7031, 76ia 

Algezir, p?-. n. A city of Spain. 57. 

Alight, v, SAx. To descend. 8785. 

■ pa. t for Alighted, 985, 2191. 

Alisandbe, pr. n. Alexandria, a city in Egypt. 61. 
Allege, Fr. To alledge. 96.32. 

Almagest, pr. n. .5765. The Arabs called the MsyaXr 'Suvra^e 
of FtoUmee Alniagesthi, or Almegisthi, a, corruption ol 
Meyjvm. See D’Herbelot, in v. 

Alaian ores, n. pi. Fr. Almond-trces. R- 1363. 

Almesse, n. Sax. from the Lat. Gr. Eleeniosyna. Alms, 
7191, P. 171, ool. 1, 1. 5. ALMESbEs, pi. P. 17L col. 1, L 17- 
Alnath, pr. n. The first star in the hoi'nsof Aries, whence 
the fiist mansion of the moon takes its name. Sp. 11593. 
Alonde, (A'londe) On land. L. W. 2164. 2402. 

Along, prep. Sax. Oll-long, 16398. Whereon it was 
along. By what it was occasioned. T. ii- 1001- On me is 
nought along thine evil fare. Thy ill fare is not occasioned 
by me. 

Alosed, pari pa. Fr. Praised. R. 2354. 

Aloce, V. Fr. To allow, to approve. 10988. His dedes are 
to ALowE/er his hardynesse. P. L. 281- Therefore lords 
ALOW him title, or lysten to his reason, F. P. 76- h. 
Alowe, adv. Sax. Low. 0. L. 1201. 

Alpes, n. pi. Bulfinehes. R. 658. 

Als, conj. Sax. Also. 4315, 11902.— As. T. v. 367- ^ 
Amaloaming. a Chemical term for mixing of Q.nicksuver 
with any metal. 16239. 

Ambassatrie, n. Fr. Embassy. 4653. 

Ambbs as, 4544. Two Aces, at dice. Fr- 
Ambling, part. pr. Fr. 8264. 

Amende, v. Fr. To mend. 3068, 3076. 

Ambnusb, V. Fr. To lessen. P. 154, col. 2, 1. 35. 

Ameved, part. pa. Fr. Moved. 8374. 

Aw IAS, pr. n. The city of Amiens. R. 3826. 

Awiddks, prep. Sax. At, or in, the middle. 2011- 
Amis, adv. Sax. Ill, badly. 11610, 17197- See Mis. 
Awoneste, V. Fr. To admonish, to advise M- 112, col. 2, 
1. 14. P. 170, col. 2, 1. 22. 

Among, adv. Sax. Together ; at the same time ; at the 
same place. R. 690, 3881. Du. 298. K'oer among. R* 
3771 . Ever at the same time. Conf. Am. 114. b. 
Amonges, prep. Sax. Among. 6534, 9902. See the n. on 
ver. 761. 

Akorette, n. Pb, An amorous woman. R- 475.>- And 
eke as well by (r. be) amorettes. — Car aussi bien sont 
AMOURETTES. Olig. 4437. 

Amorily, C. L. 1383. is perhaps put by mistake for Merily* 
Amortised, part, pa^ Fr. Killed. P. 151, col. 2, 1- 9. 
Amorwe, On the morrow. 824, 2491. 

Amphibologies, n. pi. Pr. Gr. Ambiguous expiessionsu 
T iv. 1406. 

An, for ON, prep. 11161. R. 2270. 

Ancille, n. Lat. A maid-servant. A. B* E. 109- 
Ancre, n. Fb. Anohoi. R. 3780- 
And, conJ. Sax. If. 768, 10307, 15613, 16714- 
Anelace, rt. 359. See the note. 

Anes, adv. for Ones. Once. 4072. 

Aniiang, V. Sax. To hang up. 12193. 

ANiENTibSPD, part. pa. Fr. Reduced to nothing. M. 12i, 
col. 2, 1. 59. 

Anight, In the night. L. W. 1473. 

Anker, n Sax. An anchorite, or hermite, R- 6348. 
Annubllbr, 16480. See the note. 

Annunciat, part pa. Lat, Foretold. 14021. 

Anoie, w. Fr. Iluit, trouble. R. 4404. 

V. To hurt, to trouble. M. 108, col. 1, 1. 48. 

Anoiful, adj. Hurtful ; unpleasant. M. 108, col- 1 , L 8. 
Antbm, n. Sax. AnCep D. An anthem. 13590. 
Anticlaudian. P. ii. 478. The title of a Latin poem bj 
Alanus de Insults. See Alain. 
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A NTinKGuiTS, pr. n. Antiloclras. Bu. 1064. 

Antiphonerb, «. Lat. Gr. a book of Antipliones, or 
Anthems. 13419. 

Anvelt, 91. Sax. An anvil. Bn. 11G5. 

ANY, adj. Sax. Either ; One of two. 7115.— It nsually sig- 
nifies one of many. 

Apaidb. part. pa. Pn. Paid, satisfied. 1870, 9439. 

Apairb, V. Fr. See Apeirk. 

Ape, n. Sax. Metaphorically, a fool. 3389, 16781. The 
monke put in the marines hode an ape, And in his wife's 
eke. 13;i70. The monk made a fool of the man, and of 
his wife too. — Win of ape. 16993. See the note. 

Apeirb, V, Pr. To impair ; to detract from. 3149. Our 
state it APEiRBS. P. L, 290. — To he impaired ; to go to 
ruin. T. ii. 329. 

Apert, adj. Pr. Open. P. 161, col. 1, 1. 39. Prive and 
apert. 6G96. In private and in publick. 

Apies for Opies, ?i. pi. Fr. Opiates. L. W. 26.59. 

Appalled, part. pa. Pr. Made pale, 10679, 13032. 
Apparaile, n. Pr. To prepare. L. W. 2462. 

Apparence, n. Pr. An appearance. 11577. 

Apperceive, V. Pr. To perceive. 8476. 

AppERCErviNQs n. pL Perceptions. 10600. 

Appetite, v. Fr. To desire, to covet. L. W. 1580. 

Appose, v. Fr. To object to ; to question. 7179, 15831. It 
seems to be a corruption of Oppose. 

Approver, n. Fr. An informer. 692.5. 

Apprbntisb, n. pi. Pr. Apprentices, novices. R. 687* 
Aqueintablb, adj. Pr. Easy to be acquainted with. R. 2213. 
AqutTE, tu pR. To pay for. 6742. 

Aback, v. Fr. To draw away by force. 8979. 

Arande, n. Sax. A message. T. ii. 72. 

Aba YE, n. Pb. Order. 8138. — Situation. 6484, 13300. — 
Clothing. 6509.— Equipage. 8821. 

V. Pr. To dress. 3689. — To dispose. 8837- 

Abblastebs, n. pi. Fr. Arhalestres. Engiues to cast 
dax'ts, i&c. H. 4196. 

Archangel, rt. R. 915. The herb so called ; a dead nettle. 
Gloss. Urr. — ^In the Orig. it is Mesange, the bird which 
we call a Titmouse, 

Archbbishop, n. Sax. Lat. An Archbishop. 7084. 
Archedbkkn, n. Sax. Lat. An Archdeacon. 6884. 
Archbdiacrk, n. Fr. Archdeacon. C. D. 2136. 
Archewives, 9071. Wives of a superior order. 

Abuxjbe, n. Fr. Burning. P. 168, col. 1, 1. 17- 

Abbue, V. Sax. To interpret. Bn. 289. See Rede. i 

Abbuagb, 91. Fr. Arrear. 604. 

Abeise, V. Sax. To raise. P. 159, col. 1 , L 23. 

Abbsone, V. Fb. Arraisonner. To reason with. R. 6220. 
Arestb, 11 . Pr. Arrest, constraint. 9158. Delay. L. W. 806. 
V. Fb. To stop. 829. 

Abette, V. pR. To impute to. 728. P. 159, col. 1, 1. 69. 
Argoil, m. Pr. Pottei-’s clay. 16281. 

Ariete, pr. n. Aries, one of the signs in the Zodiac. T. iv. 
1592. T. V. 1189. 

Aristotle, pr. n. 10547- A treatise on Perspective, under 
his name, is mentioned by Vincent of Beauvais, in the 
xiiL century. Spec. Bzstor. L. lii. c. 84. Extat etiam 
liber, qui dicUtir Perspeetiva Aidstotelis. 

Arivage, n. Pr. F. i. 223. as Arivaile. 

Arivaile, n. Pr. Andval. F. 451. 

Ark, 9j. Lat. A part of the circumference of a circle. 4422. 
Arme, 91. T. ii- 1650. may perhaps be put for defence, 
secuniy. 

Armlbs, adJ. Sax. Without an arm. 14209. 

Arm-qbetr, adj. Sax. As thick as a man’s arm, 2147- 
Abmipotent, adj. Lat. Mighty in arms. 1984. 

Ahmoeikf, pr. n. Basse Bretagne, in Prance, called an- 
tiently Britannia Armorica. 11041- 
Aemube, n. Pr. Armour. M. 1 13, col. 1, 1. 25. 

Abn, pi. n. of Am. v. Sax. Are. 4706, 8218. 

Arnolde op the newe towne, pr. n. of a Physician 
Chemist of the xfii. Century. 16896. See Fabric. BibX. 
Med, Mt. in. v. Arnaldus Villanovanus. 

Aboume, P. ii. 32. seems to signify At large. Abowme or 
MORE UTTER. Remotc. depropc. seorsum. Prompt. Parv. 
A’row ; in a row s probably from the Pr. Rue. Succes- 
sively. 6836. R. 7606 


Arsmetbikk, n . Lat. Aiithmetloli:. 1900. See the note. 
Arte, v. Lat. To constrain, T. i. 389. C. L. 46. 
Abtelbibs, n.pl. Fr. Artillerie. M. 113, eol. 1, 1, 25. 

As, adv. Sax. Alj*. A1 so. Ommno sic. As fast. T. v. 
1640. Very fast. As swUh. 50^:^,16404. Very quickly ; 
immediately. See the n. on ver. 3172. 

Ascaunce, See the n. on ver. 7327. 

Ashen, n. pi. Sax. Ashes- 1304. T. ii. 539. 

Aslakb, V. Sax. To slacken ; to abate. 1762. 355.3. 

Aspe, n. Sax. A sort of poplar. 2923. L. W. 2637- 
Aspen, adj. Of an asp. 7249. 

Aspip, 19. Fb. To espie. 13521. 

Aspre, adj. Fr. Rough, sharp. T. iv. 827- Bo. iv. pr. 7, 
Asprenessk, m. Sharpness. Bo. iv. pr. 4. 

Assaut, 91. Fr. Assault. 991. 

Assege, n. Fr. Siege. 10620. 

Asskth. R. 5600. Sufficient, enough. Assez. Orig. P. P. 

fol. 94. b. And if it suffice not for asseth. 

Assise, n. Fr. Situation. R. 1238. 

Assoilb, V. Pr. To absolve j to answer. 9528. C. L. 1284. 

Assoileth. imp. m. 2. perf. pi. 9528. 

Assomoned, part. pa. Summoned. C. L- 170. 

Assure, v. Pr, To confide. T. i. 681. 

Asterte, V. Sax. To escape- 1597- 6550. — To release. 6896. 

Asterte. for Asterted. part. pa. 1-594. 

Astoned, 8192, Astoniel. 11651. part jpa. Fr. Confounded, 
astonished. 

Astbelabre, n. Fr. Astrolabe. 3200. 

Astrologibn, n- Fr- Astrologer. Ast. 

Asweved, part pa. Sax. Stupified, as in a dream- F. ii. 41. 
Aswounb. In a swoon. 3821,6- 1078& T. iii. 1098. 

Adounhefell all sodenly m swounb. 

At, atte, prep. Sax. See the n. on ver. 12542. At after 
souper. 10616, 11531. As soon as supper was finished. 
At day. 13169. At break of day. At on. 4195, 6313. Of 
one mind. * 

Attake, V. Sax. To overtake, 16024. 

, for Ataken. part. pa. 6966. 

A’thre ; In three parts. 2935. 

Attamkd, part pa. Fr. Entami. Opened ; Begun. 14824 
—Tasted, felt. C. B. 596.— Disgraced. C, D. 1128. 
Attempbe, adj. Fb. Temperate. 14844. M. 107, col. 1, 1. 34 
Attempbelv, adv. Pr. Temperately. 13192. 

Attoub, 11 . Pb. Head-dress. .R. 3718. ’ 

Attby, Attbbly, adj. Sax. Poisonous, pernicious. P. 15& 
eol. 2, 1. 9. 

A ’TWIN NE, 3589. A’TWO, P. 167, col. 1 , 1. 46. In two, asunder. 
Atyzar. See the n. on ver. 4725. 

Avale, V. Fr. To lower ; to let down. 3124 — To fall down. 
T. iii. 627- 

Avance, V. Pr. To advance ; to profit. 246. T. v, 434, 
Avant, n. Pb. Boast. 227* 

Avantagb, n. Fb. Advantage, 2449. 

Avante, V. Fr. To boast. 5985. 

Avaunt, adv. Fr. Forward. R. 3958, 4790. 

I Auctoriteb, n. Lat. A text of Scripture; or of some 
I respectable writer. See the n. on ver. 6858.— and ver. 
5583. 6790. 

AucTouR, n. Lat. A writer of credit- 6794. 

Avenaunt, adj Fr. Becoming. R- 1263. 

Aventaile, > 1 . Fr. See n. on ver. 9080. 

Aventure, 91. Fk. Adventure. 846. 

Averrois, p 9 % n. 435. Ebn Rosehd, an Arabian Physician 
of the xir. century. See B’Herbelot, in r. Roschd, and 
the authors mentioned in n. on ver. 433. 

Aught, n. Sax. ApiJ^C. Any thing. T. iii. 468. n is 
sometimes used as an adverb. If that the childes mother 
were AUGHT she. 5454. Can he ought tell a merry tale or 
tweie 2 16065. 

Aught, pa. t. of Owe. T. iii. 1801. as Ought. 
Aught-where, adv. Sax. Any where. L. W. 1538. 
AuGBiM, a corruption of Algorithm. See n. on ver. 3210. 
Avicen, pr. n. 434. 12823. Ebn Sina, an Arabian phy- 
sician of the X. century. See B’Herbelot, in v. Sina, and 
the authors mentioned in n. on ver. 4^. 

Avis, «* Fb. Advice. WO. or sloe.' B. 1377- ' 

messengers thre. P.L.285. earth. Pb.Gr 
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Avisand, part. pr. Observing. €. D. 1882. 

AvisB, V. Fb. To observe. T. ii, 276. AvisetTi you. imp, 
m. 2 per/, pi. Look to yourselves ; take care of your- 
selves. 3185. 

AvisioNT, n. Fiu Vision. 15120, 9. 

Aombljes, n. Fk. An ambling pace. 13814. 

Aumbneb, n. Fr. Aumoniere, A purse. R. 2087- 
AnMEitB* n. R. 2271. Atwmere of silke. Bourse de soy. 

Orig. It seems to be a corruption, of Aumener, 

Aitntbk, V. Fr. Corruption of Avkntube. To adventure. 
4207- 

Attntrous, adj. Adventurous. 13837. 

Avootebbr, Avoutbbb, n. Fb. An adulterer. P. 167 » col. 1, 
1. 7. 6954. 

Avouterie, Avoumr®, n. Adulterie. 6888. 9309. 

Avow, n. Fb. Vow. 2239. 2419. 

Atiroba. Bu. 1169. The title of a Latin metrical version 
of several parts of the Bible by Petrus de Riga, Canon, of 
Rheims, in the xir. century. Leyser, in his Hist. Poet. 
Med. JBvi, p. 692— 736. has given large extracts from 
this work, and among others the passage which Chaucer 
seems to have had in his eye. See p. 728. 

Aura Jubal varies ferramenti notat ictus. 

Pondera librat in his. Consona qu2e<iue facit. 

Hoc inventa modo prius est ars musica, quamvis 
Pythagoram dicant hanc doeuisse prius. 

A'’Tbb, n. Fr. Altar. 2294. 

Awaitk, n. Fr. Watch. 7239. 17098. 

AwAiTirfa, part. pr. Keeping watch. 7634. 

Awapbp, part. pa. Sax. Confounded, stupified. T. i. 316. 
L. W. 814. 

A WAYWARD, adv. Sax. Away. 17211. 

AwRKKB, V. Sax. To revenge. 10768. R. 278. 

Axb, V. Sax. To ask. 3557. 

Axxno, n* Request. 1828. 

Ay, adv. Sax. Ever. 7406. » 

AvKii, n. Fb. Grandfatlier. 2479. 

Aybn, adv. 4’ prep. P. 166, col. 1, 1. 56. as Again*. 
Aybxst, prep. P. 169, col. 1, 1. 15. as Again. 

Ayr N WARD, adv. Sax. Back. T. iii. 751. 


Ba, w. 6015,eeemstobeform6dfromBAssE, w. Fr. To kiss. 

Baoheler, w, Fb. An unmarried man. 9150 Knight : 

3087* 3465. — One who has taken his first degree in an 
University. 11438. 

Bachelerie, n. Pr. Knighthood ; 17074. The Baclielerie. 

8146. The Knights. 

Bade, pa. t. of Bede. 6706. 7449. 

Baddbb, comp. d. of Bad. adj. Sax. Worse. 10538. 
Badge, v. To swell ; to disdain. Sk. Rather, perhaps, 
to squint. Du. 624. 

Baggiwgdv, adv. R. 292. seems to be the translation of en 
lorgnoyant ,• squintingly. 

Baidme, n. Fb. Custody, government. R. 4.302. 7574. 
Baite, V. Sax. To feed ; to stop to feed. T. i. 192. C. L. 19.^. 
BAiiANCE, n. Fr. Boubt, suspense. R. 4667. — T dare day 
IN BALANCE All that I havc. I6O79. I dare loager all 1. 1, h. 
Bale, n. Sax. Mischief, sorrow. 16949. 


Bales, C. L. 80. r. Balais. pr. ?i. Fr. A sort of basta 
Ruby. 

Balkks, n. pi. Sax. The timbers of the roof. 3626. 
Bailed, adj. Smooth as a ball ; bald. 198. 3520. 

Bandon, n. Fr. See Du C.ange. in v. Abandons. To h 
bandon, R. 1163. To her disposal. A son bandon. Or. 

Bane, n. Sax. Destruction. 1099. 

Barbe, »). A hood, or muffler, which covered the low 
part of the face, and the shoulders. T. ii. 110. See 3 
Cange, in v. Barbtjta, 

Barkv, pa. t pi. of Bere. v. Sax. Bore. 723. 

Bargain a, n, Fr. Contention. R. 2551. 

Babgarkt, n. Fr. Bergerette. A sort of song. F. L. a 
Th^^ lap. 10945. 14750. Barme-clot 


Vdoor. 552.— A stripe. 331. 


Barbbxne, adj. Sax. Barren. 8324. 

Basilicok, n. A Basilisk. F. 166, ooL 1, L 60. 

Basse, n. Fa. A Kiss. C. L. 797. 

Basting, part. pr. Sewing slightly. R. 104. 

Batailbd, part. pa. Pr. Embattled. R. 4162. 

Bathe for Bothe. 4085. 4189. 

V. Sax. 15273. We should rather say to bask. 

Baude, adj. Fr. Joyous. R. 5674. 

Baudbrie, Baudrie, ». Pimping. 1928. T. iii. 398. Keeping 
a bawdy-house. 6887. 

Baddy, adj. Dirty. 16103. With baudy cote. Lydg. Trag, 
B. ix. f. 36. b. 

Bayard, pr. n. Fr. Originally, a Bay-horse ; a horse in 
general, 16881. T. i. 218. 

Bay-window, C. L. 1058. A large window ; probably so 
called, because it occupied a whole hay, i. e. the space 
between two cross-beams. 

Be, prep. Sax. By. 2.577* 

Be for Been, part. pa. Sax. 60, 7611. 9245. 

Beau semblant, Pr. Fair appearance. C. L. 1085. 

Beau sire, Fr. Fair Sir ; a mode of address. R. 6053. 
Bebleddb, part. pa. Sax. Covered with blood. 2004. 
Beblotte, V. Sax. To stain. T. ii. 1027. 

Becke, V. Fr. To nod. 12330. 17295. 

Beclappe, V. Sax. To catch. 15477* 

Bedapfed, part. pa. Sax. Made a fool of. 9067. Sea 
Daffe. 

Bede, v. Sax. To order, to bid.— To offer. 8236. 9658. T. v, 
185. — To pray. R. 7374. To bede his necke. T. iv. 1105^ 
To offer his neck for execution. 

Bedote, V. Sax. To make to dote j to deceive. L. W. 1545. 
See Dote. 

Bedrede, adj. Sax. Confined to bed. 7351. 9168. 
Bedrbinte, part. pa. Drenched, thoroughly wetted. C. L. 

577. 

Been, n. pi. Sax. Bees. 10518. 

Befill for Befell, pa. t. of Befall, v. Sax. 10007- 
Beforen, Beforne, adv. et prep. Sax. Before. 

Begiled, part. pa. Fr. Beguiled. 12208. 

Bkgon, part. pa. of Bego. v. Sax. Gone. Wei hegon. 
6188. R. 5533. In a good way. Wo began. 5338. 11628. 
Far gone in woe. Worse begon. T. v. 1327- In a worse 
way. With gold begon. R. 943. Painted ewer with gold; 
a or paintes. Orig. 

Bbgonne, part. pa. of Beginne, v. Sax. Begun. 11341. 
Behalve, n. Sax. Half; side, or part. T, iv. 945. 
Behestb, n. Sax. Promise. 4461, 2. 

Behete, V. Sax. To promi.se. 1856. 

Behewe, part. pa. Sax, Coloured. T. iii. 216. See 
Hews. 

Behighte, V. Sax. To promise. P. 154, coL 2, 1. 42. 

part. pa. Promised. 11100. 

Behighten, pa. t. pi. Promised. 11639. 

Behove, n. Sax. Behoof, advantage. R. 1090. 

Bejaped, part. pa. Sax. Tricked. 19853. Laughed at. 
T. i. 532. 

Beknowe.u. Sax. To confess- 1558. 5306. 

Bel amv, Fr. Good friend. 12252. 

Belevb, n. Sax. Belief. His beleve. 3456. His creed# 
Belle, adj. fern. Fr. Fair. T. ii. 288. 

Belle chere, Pe. Good cheer. 13339. 

Belle chose, Fr 6029. 6092. 

Belle Isaude, F. iii 707. The fair Isaude ; the mlstrecs 
of Iristan. She is called Isaude, L. W. 254. 

Belle, v. Sax. To roar. F. izi. 713. 

Bblmarte, pr. n. See n. on ver. 57. 

Belous, n. Sax. Bellows. P. 1.54, col. 1, L 8. 

Bbmes, n.pt. Sax. Trumpets. 1.5404. R. 7605. 

Ben, mf. m. Sax. To be. 141. 167. 

pr. t. pL Are. 764. 820. 945. 

part. pa. Been. 361. 465. 

Benched, part. pa. Furnished with benches. L. W. 204. 
Bbndb, «. Fb. a band ; or horizontal stripe. R. 1079. 
Bending, v. Striping ; making of bands, or stripes. P. 155, 
col. 2, 1. 30. 

Bene, 11 . Sax. A bean, 9728. And al n*as wurth a bene. 
R. G. 497. 

Bbnedicte! Lat. An exclamation, answering to out 
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Bless us / It was often pronounced as a Trisyllable, 
Bencite I 15399. T. i. 731. iii. 758.862. 

Bknigne, adj. Fr. Kind. 8973. 

Bknimk, V. Sax. To take away. P. 158, col. 2, 1. 25. 

BisNisoif, n. Pb. Benediction. 9239. 

Bknombn', part. pa. of Benime. Taken away. R. 1509. 

Bent, n. Sax. The bending, or declivity of a hill. 1983. 

Bekained, part. pa. Sax. Rained upon. T. iv. 1172. 

Berdb, n. Sax. Beard. To make any one’s berde ,* to cheat 
him. See n. on ver. 4094. 

Bbbe, ». Sax. A bear. 2060. 

V. Sax. To bear ; to carry. To here in, or on hand ,• 

To accuse falsely. 5040. 5975. To persuade falsely. 5814, 
5962.“- To here the belle. T. iii. 199. To carry the prize. 

n. Sax. A bier. 2906.— A pillow-bear. Du. 254. 

Bering, n. Sax, Behaviour. P. 155, col. 1, 1. 40. 

Bbbme, b.Sax. Yest. 16281. 

Bernard, pr. n. 436, a Physician of Montpelier in the 
xmth Century. See the authors mentioned in n. on ver. 
433. 

— pr. n. Ii. W. 16. St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux 

in the xuth Century. Our author alludes to a proverbial 
saying concerning him. Bernardtis ipse non vidd om- 
nia. See Hoffman, in v. 

Berne, n. Sax. A barn. 3258. i 

Besant, n. Pr- A piece of gold, so called because fir-st 
coined at Byzantium, now Constantinople. S/c. R. 1106. 

Bbseke, V. Sax. To beseech. 920. 

Beset, Besette, part. pa. Sax. Placed, employed. 3299. 
7634. 

Besey, part. pa. of Beseb, v. Sax. Beseen, Evil hesey, 
8841. Hl-beseen ; of a bad appearance. Rickely besey, 
8860, of a rich appearance. 

Beshet, part. pa. Sax. Shut up. B. 4488. T. iii. 603. 

Beshbewb, V. Sax. To curse. 6426, 7- 

Beside, prep. Sax. By the side of- 5597. 6002. 

Besmotred, part. pa. Sax. Smutted. 76. 

Bespbt, part. pa. Sax. Spit upon. P. 152, col. 1, 1. 33. 

Bestadde, Bsstad, part. pa. Sax. Situated. 6069. It is 
sometimes used in an ill sense, for Distressed. R. 1227- 

Bestb, n. Pb. A beast. 1978. 

adJ. sup. Sax. Best. 1808. 11843. 

Besy, adj. Sax. Busy. 2855. 

Bet, Bette, adv. comp, for Better. 7533. 13362. 

Betake, v. Sax. To give. 3748. To recommend to. 8037. 

Betauqht, pa. t. Recommended to. R. 4438. See the n. 
on ver. 13852. 

Bete, V. Sax. To prepare, make ready. To bete fires. 
2255. 2294. To make fires. — To mend ; to heal. To bete 
nettes, 3925. To mend nets. To bete sortoe, T. i- 666. 
To heal sorrow. 

V. Pb. To beat. 4206. 

Beteche, V. as Betake. See the n, on ver. 13852. 

Beth, tonp. m. 2pers. pi. Sax. Be ye. 7656. 17259. 

Betid, Betidde, pa. t. pari, of Betide, v. Sax. Hap- 
pened. 7773. T. ii. 55. 

Betoke, pa. i. of Betake. Recommended. 16009. 

Betbaised, part. pa. Pb. Betrayed. Thei have betratsed 
thee. P. L. 255. 

Bbtwix, Betwixbn, prep. Sax. Between. 2134. 

Bewepe, V. Sax. To wepe over. T. i. 703. 

Bswbey, Bewrie,v.Sax. To discover. 5193. 9747. T.ii. 537. 

Bbyb, V. Sax. To buy. 16762. See Abeye. 

Beyetb, pari. pa. Sax. Begotten. T. i. 978. 

Bjalacoji,, pr. n, Pr. Bel-accueil. Courteous reception. 
R. 2984. <§■ al. The same person is afterwards called 
Faire welcoming. R. 5856. 

Bibbed, part. pa. Lat. Drunk. 4160. 

Bibbe, n. Fb. Any great book, 16325. F. iii. 244. 

Bicchkd Bones. See the n. on ver. 12590. 

Bidde, V. as Bede. 3641. 

Bie, V. Sax. To suffer. 5749. See Abeye. 

Biginr, pr. n. Pr. Begume. A nun, of a certain order. 
R- 6861 , 7368. See Du Cange, in v. Beghina. 

Biker, n. Sax. A quarrel. L. W. 2650. 

Bidder, k. Sax. A buildei’. The bilder oke, A. F. 116. 
The oak used m building. 

Bim., n. A letter. 9811. 


Bimene, V. Sax. To bemoan. R. 2667. 

Bint, for Bindeth. C. M. V. 47, 8. 

Birde for Bride, n. Sax. R. 1014. 

Sire chere was simple, as birds in hour. i. e. as bride in 
chamber. 

Simple fut comme une espouse k. Orig. 

Bismabe, n. Sax. Abusive speech. 3963. And bold, and 
abiding, bismares to suffer. P. P. 108. b. 

Bit, for Biddeth, 187- 10605. 

Bitobe, n. Pb. A bittern. 6554. 

Bitrent, part. pa. Twisted i carried round. T. iii. 1237 
iv. 870. Perhaps from the Sax. Befcjiymian. Cir- 
cumdare. 

Biwopen, po!rf.pfl. of Bewepe. Drowned in tears. T iv. 
916. 

Biancmangeb, n. Pb. 389. seems to have been a very dif- 
ferent dish in the time of Chaucer, f i om that which is 
now called by the same name. There is a receipt for 
making it in Ms HarT. n. 4016. One of the ingredients 
is, " the brawne of a capon. Used small.** 

BjLANDiSE, V. Pb. To flatter. P. 154, col. 2, 1. 34. 

Bianche pkvkre, T. i. 917. See Cotgrave, in v. “ Fievres 
blanches. The agues wherewith maidens that have the 
greenesickness are troubled ; and hence ; Tl a les fievres, 
blanches: Eitlier he is in love, or sick of wantonness 
C. N. 41. I am so shaken with the fevers wurrE. 

BiiE, n. Sax. Colour. Magd. 391. 

BLKE.pn n. 16024. 16952. A forest in Kent. Dr. 

Bdeinb, n. Sax. A pustule. R. 653. 

Bdend, V. Sax. To blind, to deceive. T. ii. 1496. 

Bdent, pa. t. of Bdend. T. v. 1194. 

part. pa. 9987- 16545. 

po!. f. of Bdbnch, p. Sax. Shrinked, started aside. 

3080. And so perhaps it should be understood in ver. 
3761. and T. iii. 1352. 

Bdered, part. pa. Sax. In its literal sense is used to de. 
scribe a particular disorder of the eye, attended with 
soreness and dimness of sight : and so perhaps it is to he 
understood in ver. 16198. But more commonly, in 
Chaucer, a man’s eye is said to be blered metaphorically, 
when he is any way imposed upon. 17201. R. 8912. See 
also ver. 3863. 

Bdbvb, V. Sax. To stay. T. iv. 1357. 

Bdin, V. Sax. To cease. 16639. 

Blisse, V. Sax. To bless. 8428. 

Bdive, Bedivb, adv. Sax. Q,uickly. 5973.7102. 

Blosme, n. Sax. Blossom. 3324. 

V. To blossom. 9336. 

Bdosmy, adj. Full of blossoms. 9337. 

Bob up and down, pr. «. of a town in the road to Canter- 
bury. 16951. It is not marked in the common maps. 
Bobance, n. Pb. Boasting. 6151. 

Boche, n. Pb. Basse. A swelling ; a wen or boil. Bo. iii. 
pr. 4. 

Bode, Boden, part. pa. of Bede, v. Sax. Bidden, com- 
manded. 6612. 

Bode, pa. t. of Bide, v. Sax, Remained. T. v. 29. 

n. Sax. A stay, or delay. An. 120. 

An omen. A. F. 343. 

Bodekin, n. Sax. A dagger. 3958. 

Boecb, pr. 71. 67-50- 15248. Boethius. His most popular 
work De consolatlone Philosophies was translated by 
Chaucer certainly before 1381, (See L. W. 425.) and pro- 
bably much earlier. The reflections on Predestination, in 
T. iv. 965—1078. of which there is no trace in th<J 
Filostrato, are almost entirely taken from. Bo. v. pr. 3. 
Several other passages of the same work, which our 
author has copied, have been pointed out in the note* 
on ver. 743. 2923, 

Boiste, n. Pr. A box. 12241. 

Boistous, adj. Sax. Boisterous ; rough. 17 I 6 O. 
Boistously, adv. Roughly. 8667. 

Bokmubb, n. Fr, A buckler. 112. 

BoKKiiiNG, part. pr. Fr. Buckling. 2505. 

Boket, n. Sax. A bucket. 1533. 

Bolas, 71. Bullace ; a sort of plumb, or sloe. R. 1377. 
Bode Armoniac. 16258. Armenian earth. Fr. Oa 
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BotLEN, part, pa, of Bolob, v. Sax. Swollen. B. K. 101. 
Boot, n. Sax. An airow- 3264. Bolt-upright. 132*16. 
Stiaiglit as an arrow. 

Bove, n. Sax. A boon, petition. 2671. Uo bade hem all 
a bone. 9492. He made a request to them all. 

Boras, n. Fr. Borax. 632. 16258. 

Bonn, n. Fr. A border; the side of a ship. 3585- Over 
\ lord. 5342. 

Bohoe, n. Sax. A table. 52. 

BortDEi., n. Fu. A brothel. — Bcrdel-women, P. 169, 
col. 2, 1. 26. Wbores. 

Bohdellers, n. pL Keepers of bawdy-houses. R. 7084. 
Bobei;., n. Fr. Bureau, Coarse cloth of a brow colour. 
See Bu Cange, in v. BtJREi/EUS. In ver. 5938, it seems to 
signifie clothing in general. 

adj. made of plain, coarse stuff. 1 1028 — Bor el folk, 

7454, 6. Borel men. 13961, Baymen. So in P. P. 50. 
Bur el clerks is probably put for Lap clerks. 

Borwe, n. Sax. A pledge. Hath laid to horwe. 1624. 
Hath pledged. Have here my feiih to borme. 11546. 
Have hex e my faith for a pledge. SeintJohn iobortae. 
10910. St. John being ray security. 

I Bosard, n. Fr. A huzzard ; a species of Hawk, unfit for 
' sporting R. 40.33. 

Boss®, n. Fr. A protuberance. 3266. 

Bost, n. Sax. Pride, boasting. 14105. 

- adv. Aloud. He cracked bost. 3999. He spake tJiise 

wordes bost. P- L. 275. 

Bote, n. Sax. Reuxedy ; Help ; Profit. 426. 13396. 

V. Sax. To help. P. 155, col. 2, 1. 46. 

pa. t. of Bite. v. Sax. Bit. 14519. His stverd best 

BOTE. P. L, 243. 

Boteles, adj. Sax. Bootless ; remediless. T. i, 783. 

Boteb, Botellb, n. Fr. Bottle. 7513. 12820. 

BoTEREr-iK, n. Sax. A buttoiflie. 15280. 

Botme, adj. Sax. Two together. Our bothe la6ou^> T. i. 
973. The labour of us two together. Nostrum amborum 
labor. ^In T. iv. 168. Ed. Ca. reads j/ox/r bother love, ivhich 
might lead one to suspect that 5ot7ur was the ancient 
genitive case of Bothe, as Aller was of Alls. See the 
Essay, &c. n. 27. 

conf is generally used to copulate two members of 

a sentence ; but sometimes more. See ver. 992. 

And rent adoun bothe wall, and sparre, and rafter. — 

Aixd ver. 2300. 

To whom both heven, and erthe, and see is sene. 

So the Gi'eeks sometimes used AfMp^i^av. 

Od. e'', 78. x.vhai Tt, zat (zyKai'o, cwxo. 

Bothum, n. Fr. Bouton, A bud, particularly of a rose. 
R. 1721. ct al, 

Bouqerov, n. Fr. A sodomite. R. 7072- 

Bocghton iinuer bi.be, pr. n. of a town in Kent. 16024- 

Bouke, n. Sax. The body, 2748. 

Bourn K, V. Sax. To sift, to separate the flour of wheat 
I fiom the bran. 15246. 

, Boon, ad] S^x. Ready. 11807. And hade hem all to be 
BOWNE P. P. 10. b. 

Bountee, n. Fr. Goodness. 8033, 10163. 

I Bouruk, n. Fr. A jest. 17it30 
Bourde, i'. Fr. To just. 12712. 

Bourdon, n. Pr. A staff. R. 3401. 4092. 

Boure, ??. Sax. a house ; a chambei-. 3367. 13672. 

Bowe, n. Sax. A bow, 108. A doggefor the bowe. 6951. 

OHJiO. A dog used in shooting. 

Boxe, n. A blow. L. W. 1386- 
Brxckr, u. Pr. Armour for the arm. 111. 

Bradwardin, pr. n. 15248. Thomas Brad ward ine. Arch- 
bishop of Cxintorbui'y in 1349. His book Be causa Bei, 
to which our axithor alludes, is in print. See Tanner, in 
V. Bradowardinus. 

Bbaide, n. Sax. A start. L* W. 1164. At a BBjauE. R. 
1336. Tantost. Orig. 

V. Sax. To awake; to start. 4283. 6381. See 

Abraidb. Out of his wit he bratde. 11339. 14456. He ran 
out of his senses. In ver. 5257, it signifies to take ofT. See 
also P. iii. 588. 

Oraket, n. Brit. Bragod. A sweet drink made of the 


wort of ale, honey, and spice- 3261. It is still in use iu 
Wales. Richards, in v. Bi agod. 

Brasib, n. A wood used in dyeing, to give a red colour. 
15465. — This passage of Chaucer is a decisive proof, that 
the Brazil-wood was long known by that name before 
the discovery of the country so called in America. See 
Huctiana, p. 268. In the inventory of the effects of 
Henry V. Rot. Pari. 2 11. VI. m. 20. is the following 
article. “ ii Qraundcs pecesdu Bracde, pris vi. s. vin d.* 
Bratt, n. Sax. A coarse mantle. 16340. 

Brech, n. Sax. Breeches, 12882. 

Brede, n. Sax. Breadth. 1972. In brede. T. i- 531. A 
broad- In P. iii. 132. it seems to be put for bride. 
Bbeme, adj. Sax. Furious. 17OI. full scharphj and full 
BRUM. P, L. 244. 

Brenne, V. Sax. To burn. 2333. 

Brent, pa. t. 4 part. Burnt. 2427. 2959. 

Brbnningcv, adv. Sax. Hotly. 1566. 

Brekes, n. pi, Fr. Briars- 1534. 

Breste, w. Sax. To burst. 1982. 11071- 
Bret-fuu, adj. 689. The sense is much more clear than 
the etymology. 

Bribe, n. Fr. Properly, what is given to a beggar ; What 
is given to an extortioner, or cheat. 6960- 
■Brxbbn, inf. m. Fr. To beg. 4415. or perhaps, To steal. 
See Rot. Pari. 22 E. IV, n. 30. Have stolen and bribed 
Signetts (Cygnets). And so in P. P. 115. b. a bribour 
seems to signifie a thief; as bribers, pitors, and pikehar- 
nets, are classed together ; and still more plainly in 
Lydg. Trag. 152. 

Who saveth a thefe, whan the rope is knet, — 

With some false turne the bribour will him quite. 

See also Ant/ent Scottish Poems, p. 171. st. 7- !• 3. 
Briboures. 6949. Upon second thoughts, I believe that I 
was wrong in adopting this word from Ms. C. i. and that 
we should rather read with other Mss. 

“Certain he Icnew of briberies mo.*' 

See the n. on ver. 2469. 

Bridaue, n. Sax. A marriage-feast. 4373. 

Bridues, n. pi. Sax. Birds. 10925. 

I Brig®, r.Fr. Contention M. 1J8, col. 1, 1. 4. 

Brike, n. Sax. Breach ; Rum. 14700. 

I Brimme, adj. R. 1836. T. iv. 184. as Bebme. 

Broc ^gb, n. A treaty by a broker or agent. 3375. R. 6971- 
! Bboche, n. Pr. Seems to have signified originally the 
tongue of a buckle or clasp ,• and from thence the buckle 
or clasp itself. 3265. 8131. T. v. 1660. But see ver. 16C. 
It piobahly came by degiees to signifie any sort of jewel. 
Beoche auEDD. Monxle, armilla. Piumpt Parv. See 
Houche. 

Broided, parf. pa. Fr. Braided; woven. 1051. 

Brokking, par f.pr. Throbbing; quaveiing. 3377- 
Bromehot-we, pr. n. A priorj in Norfolk. 4284. The roode 
ofBromholnie is mentioned in P. P. 24. 

Bronde, n. Fr. A torch. 9651. 

Brostcn, part. pa. of Brbste 3827. 

Brotel, adj. Sax. Buttle. 9155. M. 114, col. 2, 1. 45. 
Brotblnesse, n. Brittleness. 9155. 

Brothebhed, n. Sax. Biotherly affection. 12972, 
Broudbd, part. pa. Fr. Brodi. Embroidered. 14387- 
Broken, vnf.m. Sax. To brook; enjoy; use. 10182. 1531^ 
Buckes HORNE. A buck’s horn, 3387- To blow the buckes 
home is put for any useless employment. 

Buffetts, n. Fr. A. blow. P. 151, col. 2, 1. 46. 

Bugle-horn, w. A drinking vessel made of hoin. 11M5. 
Gloss. TJr. derives it from Buculm cornu. The Gloss, to 
Anc. Scott Po. explains Bowgle to mean a Buffalo. I 
have been told that in some parts of the North a Bull is 
now called a Boogie. 

Bumble, v. Sax. To make a humming*^noise. In ver. 

6554. it is used to desciibe the noise mad’fe by a bittern. 
Bubdouh, n, Fr. Bourdon, A humming noise ; the bass 
in musiek. 675. 4163. 

Buriels, n. pi. Sax. Burying-plaees. 156.54. 

Burned, par«. pa. Fr. Burnished, 1985. 

Burner the assb. 15318. See the note. The story sup- 
poses, that the priest's son, when he was to be ordaine^^ 
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directed his servant to call him at cock-crowing, and 
that the cock, whose leg he had formerly broken, having 
overheard this, purposely refrained from crowing at liis 
usual time ; by which artifice the young man was suf- 
fered to sleep till the ordination was over. i 

BtrBNETTJE, n. Fr. Brunette. Cloth dyed of a hrown 
colour- K. 226. 4756. See Du Cange in v. Burnbtom. 
Busk, n. Fr. A bush. B. 54. 102. 

Butte, But, adv. conj Sax. But ; Bed. 4824. — ^Unless ; 
Misi. 13115. 1 n'ere mrrlost. B'on essem nisi perdita, 
15942. 16069. — Only. 11349. wMcIi that am but lorne. 

But, prep. Sax. Without. Closs. Ur. I cannot say that 
I have myself observed this preposition in Chaucer, hut 
I may have overlooked it. The Saxons used it very fie- 
quently ; and how long the Scottish writers have laid it 
aside, I am doubtful. It occurs repeatedly in Bp. Doug- 
las. But spot or fait. p. 3. 1. 53. Poete but pere. p. 9. 1. 19. 
But and ben. p. 123. 1. 40. Without nud within: BuCail 
anb binnaii : originally, i suppose, Bi utiaii anb bi 
innan. By and with are often synonymous. 

Buxomb, adj. Sax. Obedient ; civil. 13107. 13172. 
Buxumby, adv. Sax. Obediently. 8062. 

Bv, prep. Sax. has sometimes the signification of in. By 
the morwe. 10965. In the morning, or day-time. See 
the note. By Ms life. H. 5955. In his life-time. — ^It is 
sometimes used adverbially. By and by. 1013. 4141. 
Near, hard by. Bv and by. SiyiUatim. Prompt. Parv. 
See R. 4581. These were his wordes by and by. i. e. Seve- 
rally: distinctly. And so perhaps this phrase should be 
understood in the passage above quoted. 

Byfobne. See Bkkornb. 

Bybkve, V. Sax. To stay. 10897- T. iii- 624. 

Byraft, part. pot. of Byrbve, v. Sax. Bereved; taken 
away. 1363. 

Byword, n. Sax. A proverb. T. iv. 769. 

C. 

Cacchk, V. To catch. P. 166, col. 1, 1. 57- 
Cadence, n, Fr. F. li. 114. See the n. on vor. 17354. and 
Jun. Etymolog. in v. 

Cairrud, pr. n. of a city in Bretagne. 11120. 

Caitif, n. ^ adj. Fr. Chetif. A wretch ; wretched. 1719. 
1948. 

Calcination, n. Fr. A chemical process, by which bodies 
are reduced to a calx- 16272, 

Caxculbd, pa. e. Fr. Calculated. 11596. 

Calewbis, R. 7093. is probably mis-written. The Orig. 
has La poire du Cailloubl. 12468. Cotgrave says, that 
Caillouet is the name of a very sweet pear. \ 

Calidone, pr. n. 12539. It should be Laeedomie. See tne 
n. on ver. 12537- 

Caliophia, pr n. P, iii. 182. We should rather read 
Calypsa, with the two Bodl. IMSS. for Calypso. 

Cable, n. Pr. A species of cap. 660(f. T. iii. 775. 

Camaille, n. Fr. A camel. 9072. 

Camblinb, n . Fr. A stuff made <jf camel’s hair. R. 7367* 
Camuse, adj. Pr. Flat. 3932. 3972. 

Can, u. Sax. To know 4467- 5638. See Conne. 

Cananee, adj. Fr Cananean. 15527. 

Cane, pr. n. Cana in Galilee. 659.3. 

Canel, n. Fr. Canal. Channel- Du. 943. 

Canelle, n. Fr. Cinnamon. R. 1370. 

Canevas, n. Fr. Canvas. 36407. 

Canon, 12824. The title of Avicenna’s great work. See 
D’Herbelot, in v. Camm, 

Cantel, n. Sax. A fragment 3010. 

Capbl, n. ItAT. A horse- 17013, i. And gave him Cables 
to Ms carte. P. P. 109. 

Capitainb, n. Fr. A captain. 12516. 

Capitolie, n. Lat. The Capitol at Rome. 14621, 3. 

Cappe, n. Lat. A cap, or hood. To set a man's cap. 588. 

3145. To make a fool of him. 

Captif, adj, Fr- Captive. T. iii. 383. 

Cardiacle, n. Fr. Gr. A pain about the heart. 12247. 
Carkctbs, n. pi. Lat Gr. Characters. P. P, 61. 

Carfe, pa. t. of Carve, v. Sax. Cut. 14519. 


Carle, n. Sax. A churl ; a hardy country fellow. 547. 

Carmbs, n. pi. Pr. Carmelite Friars. R. 7462. 

Carole, n. Fr. A sort of dance. 1933. 

V. Fr. To dance. 2204. In caroling. 16813. In 

dancing. 

Carpe, II- To talk. 476- By carping oftonge / By speoch- 
P. P. 566. 

Carrainb, n Fr. A carrion i dead or putvified flesh. 
2015. 14542. 

Carrikb, n. Fr. A large ship 7270. 

Carte, n. Sax. A chariot. 2024. 

Cartep., n. Sax. A charioteer. 2024, 

Cas, n, Fr. Cas. Chance. 846. Upon cas. 3661. T. r. 273. 
By chance. 

n. Fr. Casse. A case ; quiver 2360. 

Cassiodore, pr. n. M. Ill, col. 1,18 Cassiodonn ; .a Ro- 
man Senator and Consul. A. C. .'ilS. Several of liis woike 
are extant. See Fabiic. Bill. Lat. and Bidl. Med. Ait. 

Cast, n. Sax. A contrivance 3605. 2470. 

Caste, ti. To throw. T. iii. 712. L. W. 1931. — To contrive. 
M. 120, col. 1, 1- 23. 

Casteloign B, pr. n. Catalonia, in Siiain. P. iii. LIS. 

Casubl, adj Fr, Accidental. T. iv. 419. 

Catapucb, n. Fr A species of spurge. 14971. 

C'ATEL, n. pR. Goods ; valuable things of all sorts. 542. 
3977- 4447- 

Catebwawed, 5936- To gon a catenoawed seems to sig 
nify the same as to oo a caterwawutg ; or cate) wawling, 
as it has been called by later writeis. 

Caton, pr. n. See the n on ver. 3227- 

Caught, pa. t. et part, of Catch. 898G. 11824. 

Cavilatioun, n. Fr. Cavil. 7718. 

Cecile, Cecilie, py. n. Ceciha. 15664. 35686. 

Cbise, R. 7258. Cess. A. P. 481, are mispiinted for 
Seise, v. Fr. To seize ; to lay hold of. 

Celerbr, n. Lat. Celerarius. The officer in n monastery 
who had the care of the provisions. 13942. 

Celle, n. Lat. A religious house. 172. It seems to he 
put for a man’s head. 13978. See also 1378. 

Celsitudb, n. Pr. Highness. C. L. 611. 

Censer, n. Fr. An incense-pot. 3340. 

Censing, part. pr. Pr. Fumigating with incense. 3341. 

Cbntaurie, pr. n. of an herb. 14969. 

Cerclb, V. Fr. , To surround. R, 1619. 

Cercles, n. pi. Fr. Circles. 2039. 

Cerial, adj. Fr. Belonging to the species of oak called 
Cerrus. Lat. Cerro. Ital. Cerre. Fr. 2292. 

Certain, adj. Fr. is used sometimes as a substantive. Of 
unces a certai7i. 16244. A ceo'tain of gold. 16492. i. e. A 
certain number of ounces; a certain quantity of gold. 

Certain, Certes, adv. Certainly. 3495, 6790- 

Ceruse, n. Pb. White lead. 632. 

Cesed, part. pa. for Seised. C. M. 87- is used in a legal 
sense. 2'o that he be cesed therewith: Till that he be 
possessed thereof ; Till he have seisen thereof. 

Cense, v. Fr. To cease. T. ii. 483. 

Chack, V. Fr. To chase ; to pursue. 8217- 8269. 

Chafe, v. Fr. To grow warm or angry. P. 161, col. 1, 1. 6i 

Chaff ARB, n. Sax. Meichandize. 4558. 13215. 

V. Sax. To merchandize. 4559. 

Chaiere, n. Fr. A chair. 14531. The chair, or pulpit, o: 
a professor or preacher. 7100. 

Chaidns, 4138 -See the note. 

Chambebere, «. Fr. A chamber-maid 5882. 8695. 

Champartie, n Fu. A share of land ; A partnership ii 
power. 1951. Lydgate has the same expression. Troj^ 
139. B. viii. 17- 

Chantepleure, n. Fr. A sort of proverbial expression fo 
singing and weeping successively. An. 323. SeeLydj 
Trag. St. the last ; where he says that his book is 
Lyke Chantepleure, now singing now weping.” 

In MS. Harl. 4333. is a Ballad, which turns upon th; 
expression. It begins ; Moult vaut mieux pleure chani 
que nefait chante pleure. 

Chanterib, n. Pr. An endowment for the payment of 
priest, to sing mass agreeably to the appointment of tl 
founder. 512. There were thirty-five of these Chanter! 
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established at St. Paul’s, which were served by fifty-four 
Priests. Hugd. Bist. pref. p 41. 

Chapman, n. Sax. A merchant or trader. 13184, 6. 
Chapmanhbdb, n. Sax. The condition of a chapman or 
tradesman- 13168. 

Chab, n. Pb. a chariot. 2140. 14366 
Chaeboucm, n. Fk. A carbuncle. 13800. 

Chaeqk, n. pR. A load, burthen ; business of weight. It 
n'ere no charge. 2289. It were no harm. Of which there 
is no charge. 3 0673. Prom which there is no consequence 
to beexpecteA 0/ that no chaige. 16217. No matter 
for that. 

— V. Fr- To weigh, to incline on account of weight. 

F. ii. 237 Which chargeth not to say. T. hi. 1502. Which 

it is of no importance to say. 

OHARaxANT, parHcip. pr. Burthensome. M. Ill, col. 2, 
1.49. P. 162, col. 1. h 56. 

CttABiKBREssE, u. Pr. Au encliautress. F. iii. 171* 
CHASTKaAiNB, n. Pr. The wife of a Chastelain^ or lord of 
a castle, R. 3740. 

Chastie, V. Fk. To chastise. B. 6993. 

CftAXTNTSCLKBX, pr. ii. of a cock. 14855. 

Chkkbrb, n. Fr. A chess-board. Du. 660. 

Chses, pa. U of Chhsb, v. Sax. Chose- 9471- 10039. 
Chrepis. R. 7091. We should read Cheses. The Orig. 
has fromages. 

Chkke. Du. 659. A term at chess, to give notice to the 
opposite party, that his king, if not removed, or guarded 
hy the interposition of some other piece, will be made 
prisoner. It is derived oiiginally from the Persian 
Shdh, i.e.Kmgf and means. Take care of your King. 
See Hyde, Bist. Bhakdad. p, 3, 4. 

CaKKELATOUN, I36G4. Soo tho note. 

CHEKKMAr®, or simply Mate, Is a teim used at chess, when 
tho king is actually made piisoner, and the game conse- 
quently finished. The Persian phrase is Sh^i matf i. e. 
The King is conquered. T. li. 754. Du. 639. 660. See 
Hyde, Btst. Shahilud, p 192. 

CHEr.AUNDBB, «, Fb. A goldfinch. R 81. 

Chepb, V. Sax. To cheapen ; to buy. 5830. 

n. Cheapness. 6105 F. iii. 884. 

pr. n. Cheapside in London. 756. 437S* 

Chbrchb, n. Sax, A church. 2762. 

Chbrr, !u. Pr. Countenance ; appearance. 8114. 8117-— • 
Entertainment ; good cheer. 13257. 

Chbrice, If . Pr To cheiish. 14438. 

CMBitrsANCB, n. Fb. Comfort. R. 3337- 
Chfkl, n. Sax. A man of mean birth and condition. 6740. 
7764. 

Chkrlish, adj. Illiberal. 11827. 

Ches, n Fr. The game of chess. 11212. 

Chkse, V Sax. To choose. 6480. 11398. 

for Chbseth. 6497- 

Chest(5, n. Lat. a oofian, 7903. 

n. Debate. P. 158, col 2, 1. 57. 

Cmfs^’eink, n. Pr. The chesnut tree. 2924.— The chesnut 
fiuit. R. 1375. 

Chkvachie, n. Pr. An expedition. See the n. on ver. 85. 
and \t*r. 16.090. 

Chi valrif, w. Fr. Knighthood ; the manners, exercises, 
and valiant exploits, of a knight 45. 2108. 2186. 
Chfvalrous, adJ. Vali mt. T v. 802. 

CiiBVia, r. Fr, To come to an agt cement, or conclusion. 
Yvei mote he chevb. 106.93 III may he end. See ver. 
4172. Fa, they shal haix tlujlour o/yvel ending. 
CHEViisAiLE, n. Pr A necklace- R. 1082. Tho Avord 
does not occur in the Oiig. in this place, but it is used m 
ver. 21897. 

J?t pour ienir la chbvessaii.lk 
Dmxfermeaua (Tor au col luyhaille. 
Chkvktain, n. Fr. Chieftain. 2557 . 

CHBvrsANCP, n. Fr. Anagicement for borrowing of money. 
1325.9 13277. 13321. 

Chiche, a(^. Fr. Niggardly, sparing. R. 6588. 
GHrcHKVACHB. See the n. on ver. 90(54. 

Chidfressb, n. Sax. A female scold, R. 4266. 

Chidestkib, n. Sax. A female scold. 9409. 

CmxRTxm, Fr. Tenderness ; affection 5978. 1326& 


Chikb, n. Sax. A chicken. R. 541. 

Chimbe, n. Sax. The prominent part of the staves beyond 
the head of a barrel. 3893. 

Chimbe, w. To sound in consonance, like bells. 3894 

Chimenby, n. Fb. A chimney T. iii. 1147. 

Chinchb, adJ. as Chichb. R. 5998. Coiif. Am. 109. b. 

Chinch BRiK, ». Niggardliness. M. 116, col. 2, 1. 63. 

Chirchb, n. Sax. A church. 12263. 

CHmcHKBBVE, n. Sax. A church-warden. 6889. 

Chirchhawb, n. Sax. A chmoh-yard. P. 169, col. 1, L 54 

Chirk, v. Sax. To chirp, as a sparrow. 7386. 

Chirking, ». A disagreeable sound. 2006. P. iii. 833. 

Chit for Chideth. 16.389. 

Chivachbb, n. as Chbvachxe. 16999. 

Chivbb, V. Sax. To shiver. R. 1732. B. K. 231. 

OiERGBs, n. pi. Fr. Wax-tapers. R. 6248. 

CrpxouN, pr, n. Scipio. B. 10. 

Cipbis, pr.R. Venus. F. ii, 10. 

Circes, pr. n. for Oiecb, 1946. 

CiTBB, n. Pr. a city, 941. 

CiToiB, n. Fb. A musical instrument. 1961. Sir .lohn 
Hawkins, in his very curious History cf Mustek, v. 2. 
p. 106. n. supposes it to have been a sort of Dulcimer, 
and that the name is a corruption of the Lat. Cestella. 
Beside the passage which he has quoted from Gower, 
Coif. Am. 178. it is mentioned again in fol. 189. among 
the instruments which souoned lowe. See also Du Cange, 
in V. CiToiiA, and M. de la Ravaliere, Podsies du Roy de 
Navarre. T. i. p. 248. 

CiTBiN, adj. Fb. Of a pale yellow, or citron-colour. 2169. 

CiTBiNATioN, «. A chemical teim. Ainoldus in Rosario 
MS- 1. r. c. 5. Cxtrinacio nihil aliud est quam completa 
albedims dtgestto, nec albedo est aliud quam mgredmis 
oMatio, Gloss. Carpent. in v. 

CtAikiBEN, pa. t. pi. of Climb, v. Sax. F. iii. 1061. 

Clafbrs, n. pi. Fr. Rabbet-burrows. R. 1405. 

CxApPB, V. Sax. To knock repeatedly. 7163, 6 — To talk 
fast. 9076. 

Clappbth, imp. m. 2 pers. pi. 9076. 

Clapping, n. Noisy talking. 8875. 

Clapsbd. Clasped- 275. 

Clarbb, w. Fr. Wine mixed with honey and spices, and 
afterwards strained till it is clear. 1473. 9717* It was 
otherwise called Pment ; as appears from the title of 
the following leceipt, in the Medulla Cirurgice Roland i. 
MS. JBod. 761. fol. 86. ‘‘ Claretum bonum, sive pigmentum. 
■— Accipe nucem moschatam, cartojilos, gingebas, mactSt 
cinamomum, galangum ; quae omnia in pulverem redaeta 
distempera cum bono vino cum tertid parte mellis : post 
cola per sacculum, et da ad bibendum. Et nota, quod 
illud idem potest fieri de cerevisid.” And so m R. 5967. 
Clarrd is the translation of Piment. Orig. 11453. 

Clattbrbden, pa. t. pi. of Clatter, v. Sax. 2425. 

Claudian, pr. n. His poem De raptu Proserpince is 
alluded to m v. 10106. See also P. i. 449. ui. 419. 

Clause, n. Fr. An end, or conclusion. T. ii. 728. 

Claw, v. Sax. To stroke. T. iv. 728. He clawed Mm on 
the back. 4324. Ho stroked him on the back, to encour- 
age him. To claw on the gall, 6522. signifies tho same aa 
To 7 ub on a sore place. 

Cl no for Clad. T, iii. 1527. 

CLFNENESaE, 71. Sax. Purity. 7465. 7492. 

Clepe, V. Sax. To call 3432 —To name. 4611. 

Clehgie, n. Fr. The clerical profession. 6859. 

CtFRGiAL, adj. Learned. 16220. 

CLfc RGxoN, n. A young clerk. 13433. 

Clerk, n. Pr. A person in holy orders. P. X69, col. 1, 1. 44 
— A man of learning. 482. — A student at the university 
3199. 6109. The Clerk op Oxbnfordb. See his Cha 
RACTER, ver. 287—310. 

CxuiVBs, 71 pi. Sax. Rocks. L. W. 1468. See Clwwx* 

CUPPB, n. Sax. A rock. L. W. 1495. 

Cliftb, n. Sax. A cleft. 7727. 

Cliket, n. Fr. A key. 9901, 5, 7. 

Clinkb, V. Fb. To ring. 12926. 

V. neut To tinkle. 12598. 

Clippb, V. Sax. To cut hair. 3324— To embrace. 10387. 

Clipsy, at^j. As if eclipsed. R. 534a, 
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C 1 . 0 BBED, < 347 . Sax. Like a cluk. 13904. 

Cloistbe, n. F». A cloister. 7 O 8 I. — An inelosureu IdSll. 

Clombbn, pa. t. pi. of CiiiMB, v. Sax. 3636. 

CbossRj n. Fr. An inclosure. R. 4069. 

Cbotb-befe. a leaf of the bur-dock, or dote bur. 16045. 

CLOTBBEBspart, pa. Sax Clotted. 2747. 

Ci.oujB-Gii.OFKB. See the note on ver. 13692. 

Cboutes, n. pi. Sax. Small pieces. 9827- 

Cbum, 3639. This, word seems to be formed from the Sax. 
V, Clumian. Mussitare, murmurare s to express the 
xnumblinff noise, which is made by a congregation in 
accompanying prayers, which they cannot perfectly 
repeat. 

C 0 AGU 1 .AT, part. pa. Lax. Curdled. 16279. 

COCKJES BONES. 16.958. 17340. A corruption of a familial- 
oath, which appears undisguised in ver. 12629. 

Con, n. Sax. A bag. 12468. 

CoFKE, n, Fr. A chest. 300. 8461. 

CoGGE, n. Sax. A cock-boat. L. W. 1479. See Du Cange, 
in V. CoGO. 

CoixoNS, n. pi. Fb. Testicles. 12886. 

CoiNE, n. Fr. A piece of money. 9044. 

- - A quince. R. 3373. 

CoiNT, ad^. Fb. Neat ; trim. C. D. 1824. 

Coke, n. Lat. A cook. See his Character, ver. 381, 9. 

CoKENBY. See the n. on ver. 4206. ; 

Coke WOLD, n. A cuckold. How this word has been 
formed is difficult to say, but probably it has some rela- 
tion to the Fr. Cocu. In the best MSS. of the Canter- 
bury Taxes it is constantly spelled as above; and is 
always, I believe, to be pronounced as a trisyllable. See 
ver. 3164. 3226. 6796. 7198. 10130. 12316. The author of 
the liemedie of Love t ver. 288. seq. pretends, that the 
true orihograplde of this word is eokcold, acoording to a 
most absurd etymologic, which he has there given of it ; 
an additional proof, if any were wanted, that the Reme- 
die of Love was not written by Chaucer 

Coi« See the n. on vei. 15221. 

Cohv, V. Sax. To grow cold. 5299. 

CoBER, n. Fr. A collar. 3239. T. V. 1659. 

CoLEREB, part, pa. Collai-ed ; wearing collara 2154. 

Coblation, n. Fr. A conference. 8201* 

OoBBiNOES, n.pl.FR. Embraces round the neck. T. L. ii. 340. 

Coltish, adj. Sax. Playful as a colt. 9721. 

Columbine, adj. Lat. Belonging to a dove; dovelike. 
10015. 

.^MBRE-woRLz>, «. An Incumbrancc to the world. T.iv. 279. 

Combust, a<^. Lat. Burnt. 16279. A term in astrology, 
when a planet is not more than 8*’ 30^ distant from the 
sun. T. iii. 718. 

Comb for Cometh, 15710. 

Commensal, n. Fr, A companion at table. T. L. i. 319. 

Commune, n. Fr. Commonalty. 7946. 

Communes, n. pi. Commoners ; common people. £511- 

OOMPAIGNABLE, adj. Fr. Sociable. 12934. 

CoMPANE for CoMPAGNE. 3709. See the note. 

CoMPAs, n. Fb. A compass ; a circle. TJie trme cotnpas. 
l.'iSlS. The Trinity ; an appellation borrowed, as it 
seems, from the common emblem of that mystery, a 
circle circumscribing a triangle. — Contrivance. F. i. 461. 

ill 80. 

COMPASMENT, n.Jj. W. 1414. \ _ 

Compassing, n. 1998. | Contrivance. 

Compass, v. To contrive. L. W. 1412 He compassei) Ms 
thought. 5011. He contrived in his thought. 

CoMPENABLE, adj. Fb. 14878 as Compaignablb. 

OOMPLBB, n. Fr. A gossip ; a near fiiend. 672. 4417- 

Complin, R. Fr. Compile. Even -song ; the last service of 
t le day. P. 154, col. 2, 1. 68 — Singing, in general. 4169. 

CoMPowNED, part. pa. Composed; put together. L. W. 
2574 F. ii. 521, 

CoMPTE, n. Fr. Account. R. 6026- 

CoNCETE, n. Fb. Conception ; apprehension. Bo. Sii. pr. 10. 

CONDESCENDE, V. Fr. To yield. 10721. 

CONWSB, n. pi. Fr. Conduits. R. 1414. 

Confecture, n. Fb. Composition. 12796. 

Confuse, adj. Fb. Confounded. 2232. 15931. Me became 
♦o CONFUSE, be cmneth not lake. P.P, 47. h. 


CoNJBCTE, V. Fr. To project. R. 6928. 

CoNiSAUNCB, n. Fr. Understanding. R. 6465, 

Conjure, v. Fr. To adjure. 13574. 

CoNNB, V. Sax. To know ; to be able. J shal not oonne 
answere. M. 118, col. 1, 1. 55. I shall not know how, or be 
able, to answer. Thou shalt never — Con fcnoitien. R. 7135* 
Thou shalt never be able to know. — To conne thank .* 
to be pleased, or obliged ; Spavoir gri. Fb. 1810 3066. 
To conne maugrd. R. 4559. To be displeased ; Spavoir 
mal gri. Ong. 

CoNSEiL, n. Fr. Counsel. 9237. 

CoNSENTANT, part pr. Fb. Consentant of this cursednesse. 
12210. Consenting to t. c. 

Conserve, v. Fb. To pieserve. 15855. 

Consistory, m.Fb. signifies usually an Ecclesiastical Court; 
but in V. 12096. 12191, any court of justice. 

CoNSTABLKBiE, w. Fb. A Ward, or division of a castle, 
under the care of a constable. R. 4218. See Bu Cange, 
in V- Constaeularius castri. 

Constantine, pr. n. See the n. <m ver. 9684. 

CoNTEKE, «. Sax. Contention. S005. T. V, 1478* 

Contenance, n. Fb. Appearance ; pretence. 4419. 16732. 

Contract, part. pa. Lat. Contracted. P. 153, col. 2, 1. 18. 

Contrariauntbs, part. pr. is used in the plural number, 
according to the French custom. T-L. i* 319, b. Oppos- 
ing; contradicting. 

CoNTRARiE, V. Fr- To Contradict. 6626. 

CoNTRARious, adj. Fr. Opposite 6280. Perverse. 6362. 

Contrary, n. Fr. Adversary. 2861. 

CoNTREFETE, V Fr, To counterfeit ; imitate. 130. 15327 

CoNTROVE, V. Pr. To invent R. 4249. 7547. 

CoNTUBSRNiAL, adj Lat. Familiar. P. 163, col. 2, 1. 69. 

CoNTUNE for Continue. B. 4354 5205. 5332. This is one 
of those licences ybr the sake of rime, of which see the n. 
on V. 8915- Oar author seems to have been ashamed of 
it, as I do not recollect to have met with it in the Can- 
terbury Tales. Lydgate has been less scrupulous. See 
Trag. 2 b. 14. b. 24. b. 

Cope, w. Fr. Cape. A cloak. 13955. 

CoppE, n. Sax. The top of any thing. 556. F. iii. 76. 

Corage, n. Fr. Heart 22.— -Inclination. 9130. — ^Spirit; 
courage. 1947. 8096. 

CoBBBTTES, n. pi. Fr. Niches for statues. F. iii. 214. 

CoRDETH for Accorbbth. T- ii. 1043. 

CoBDEWANE, n. Fb. Cordovan. Spanish leather, so called 
from Corduba. 13662. 

CoRDiLERBs, n. pi Fb. CordcHers. An order of Friars, so 
called fiom their wearing a cord for a girdle. R 7461. 

CoBiNNE, pr. n. An. 21. What author is meant, I cannot 
say. One can hardly suppose that Chaucer had met 
with that poem of the antient Corinna, the contempo- 
rary of Pindar, which was entitled ‘E-r-ra ejr; ©vj^eats 
{Fraqm. ex Apollonio Myscolo, ap. Maittair. de Dialect 
p. 429. 1. 4.) nor do I know that any fictitious work upon 
the War of Thebes has ever been set forth under her 
name. She is mentioned by Propertius (2 EL 3. v. 21.) 
and by Statius (Sylv. V. Carm. 3. v. 358.) but neither ol 
them takes notice of her having written on the affairs ol 
Thebes. 

CoRNEWAiLB, pr n. Cornouaille, in Bretagne. R. 4250. 

CoRNicuLBRE, n. Lat. An officer in the Roman Govem- 
ment 15837- See Pitisc- Lex. Ant. Rom. in v. Cornicu- 
larius. 

Cornmuse, n. Fr. A bagpipe. F. iii. 128. 

I Corny, adj. Sax. Strong of the com, or malt. 12249. 12390, 

CoRouNB, n. Fr. A crown, or gaiiand. 2292. 15689. 

Corps, n.FR. Body. 12238. ?3836. 

Corpus, «. Lat. Body. Corpus Domini. 13365. God’i 
body. Corpus Madrian. 13898. 

CoKEiGE, V. Fr. To correct. Bo. iv. pr.4. pr. 7* 

CoRRUMPABLB, adj Fr. Corruptible. 3012. 

CoRBUMPE, V Fb. To corrupt. 2748. 

Corse, v. Sax. To curse. T. hi 1707. 

CoRSBiNT, n. Fb. A hoi body ; a Saint. C, D. 940. Thi 
coRSAYNT and the kuke. P. L. 44* 

CoBVEN part pa. of Carve, v. San. Cut, 2698. 

CosiN, n. Fr. A cousin, or kinsman. It is sometisxG 
used adjectively. 744 17159. Allied ; related 
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CosiNAOB, n. Pb. Kindred. 13339. 

CosTAOB, n. Fk. Cost, expence. i)331. 9002. 

CosTEiB. V. Fr. To go 'by the coast. B K 36. 

CosTiiBw®, adj Costly. P. 155, col. 2, 1 23 
CobTRELB, n. A di inking-vessal. L. "W. 2655 See Du 
Cange, in v. Costrjellus. 

Cote, n. Sax. A cottage 8274. 

— n. Fb. a coat. 8789 —Ootb-Akmubb ; A coat worn 

over armour ; upon which, the aimonal ensigns of the 
wearer were usually embroidered 1018. 2142. 

CoTrniBN, a^. Fb. l>.aily. It is used as a substantive for 
A quotidien ague, B. 2401. 

CoocHF, V, Fb To lay. 16620. 

CoiTcKBD, part pa. Laid. 16668. Couched with perUs. 

2163. Laid, or tiimmed with pearls. 

CouD, CouDB, pa. t. of CoNNB. Knew; was able. 94, 5. 
^ See the Essay, &o. n. 35. It is used as a participle pa. 
P. 171, col- 1, 1. 46. So that instead of always in the 
note, I should have said generally. 

CoYBiTB, V. Fk. To covet. R. 6173. 

CovKitfABUB, adj. Fb. Convenient ; suitable. P. coL 1, 

1 . 12 . 

CovjbbchiefS, n. p?. Fb. Head-cloaths. 45A 
OovBRCi-B, n. Fb. A pot-lid, F. ii 284. 

CovBRT, adj. Pk. Secret; covered. B. 6149. 

CoviNB, n. Fk. Secret contrivances. 606. R. 3799. 

CoiTUPE, n. P’s. A fault. P. 153, col. 2, 1. 23. 

Count, v. Fb. To account ; to esteem. 4054. 4190. 
CouNTJSRPJBiSE, n. Fr. A counterpoise ; a weight which 
balances another. T. iii 1413. 

V. Fr. To counterpoise. F. iii. 660. 

CouNTBnpi,KTB, V. Fb, To plead against. L. W. 476. 
CouNTBKWAiTB, V. Fb. To watoh against. M. ool. 2, 
1. 65. 

CoUNTouB, «. Fb. Comptoir. A compting house. 13143. — 
Compteur. An arithmetician. Du. 435. 

• 361. See the note. 

CouNTRETAiULE, n. Fr. A tally answering exactly to 
! another. Hence echo is said to answer at the countre- 
\ imlle. 9066. 

CouiiE, V. Fb. To sit crouching, like a brooding hen. 
B. 465. 

CoURTEPY. See the n. on ver. 292. 

Court-man. 9366. A courtier. Homme de Cour. Fb. 
Couth, Coothb, pa. t, of Connje. Knew ; was able. 392. 
B. 753. 

part. pa. Known. 14. 8818. 

Covtabdisb, «, Fr. "Want of courage. Cowardie, 2732. 
B. 2490. As to the etymology of the adJ. from which 
this word has been formed, I think the opinion of 
Twysden and Somner, Gloss, ad X. Script, v. Fridwite, 
much the most piobahle, who deiive it from the Babb. 
Lat. Culum vertere; to turn tail, or run away See 
Du Cange, in v. Culverta, and Cdlvertaoium, who 
rejects the opinion above mentioned, but without sug- 
gesting any thing so plausible. Culvert, as it is written 
in the oldest and best Fienoh MSS. that I have seen, 
might easily be con upted, according to the French mode 
of pronunciation, into Couart and Couard. 

I have somewhere seen the French language seriously 
charged with indelicacy for its frequent and wanton use 
of the word cul in composition ; nor can the charge be 
said to be groundless Beside the numerous instances 
which will occur to every body, I suspect that this mono- 
syllable makes part of a common and solemn term in our 
Law, imported originally from France. Culpnst seems to 
me to have been a I'ulgar name for a prisoner ; a person 
taken by that part which is most exposed m running 
away. Hollnshed has expressed the same idea more 
delicately. Vol. iii. p. 842. The prentisis were caught by 
THE BACKS and had to prison. And so it is expressed 
in “ Ancient Scottish Poems,” p. 182. ver. 15. 

Yet deid [death] sal be the bak. 

Cove, v. Fb. To quiet, to soofi. T. ii. 801. 

Craftesman, n. Sax. skilL 1899. 

Ckake, V Fb. To cm^tJE 3999 

•— — Crakeb, To quaver hoarsely in singing. 

9724. C.N. 119. \ 


Craaipxsh, V. Fb. To contract violently, as the cramp 
does. An. 170. 

Cbatching, n. Sax. Scratching. 2836. 

Crased, part- pa. Fb. Ecrasi Bi oken. 16402. 

Creance, n. Fb. Faith ; belief. 5335- 

V, Fr. To boiiow money. 13219, 33, 96. 

Create, part. pa. Lat Created. P. 150, col. 2, 1. 63. 

Cbrncbeo, part. pa. Ciincled ; circulaily formed. L. W 
2010. Perhaps from the Island. Krynge. Circino, gyro. 

Cbepii., n. Sax. A cripple. T. iv. 1458. 

Crevasse, n. Fb. A chink, or cievice. F. iii. 996. 

Cbiande, part, pr. of Crib, v. Fr. Crying. R. 31.38* 

Grips. F. in. 296. as Crispe. 

Crisippos, pr. n 6269. I find the title of a work in Mont- 
faucon, Bibl. p. 613. to which Chaucer may possibly 
allude. Chrysippi, discipuU Buthymti, in JoannemencO' 
mmm.— and again p. 1314. Chrysippi Presbyteri laudaiio 
S. Joanms Baptistce. It is not likely that a Panegyrist 
on the Baptist might be led by his rage against Ilerodiaa 
to say some harsh things of women in geueial. 

Crispb, adj. Lat. Curled. 5886. 

Croce, n. Sax. A cross. 6006. 

Crois, n. Fb. A cross. 12885. 

Cbomes, M. pZ. Sax. Crumbs, 15528. 

C5ROMJMKD, part. pa. Sax. Stuffed, crammed. F. iii. 1030. 

Crone, n. Sax. Anold woman. 4852, Kronie; retuZa. 
Kilian. 

Crope, Cbopbn, part, pa. of Cbbpb, v. Sax. Crept. 4257- 
11918. 

Cboppbs, n. pi. Sax. The extremities of the shoots of 
vegetables. 7* How in the crop. 1534. Now at the top. 
Ct oppe and rote. T. ii. 348. Root and branch / the whole 
of a thing. 

Cbosseebt, n. Fr. A crucible. 16585. 

Cbouche, V Sax. To sign with the cross. 9581. 

Cboudb, V. Sax. To shove together. 4716. 

Cboukb, n. Sax An earthen pitcher. 4156. 

Croun, «. Fb. signifies Head, 4039. 40.07. 

Croupe, n. Fb. The ndge of the back. 7141. 

Crowes feet. T. ii. 404. The wrinkles which spread from 
the outer corners of the eyes. Spenser describes thip 
mark of old age m the same manner, Eel. 12. 

And by mine eie the crow Ms claw doth wright. 

Crowned, pari. pa. Wearing a crown. Crowned malice. 
10840. Sovereign malice. 

Cruli., adj. Sax. Curled. 81. 3314. 

Cucurbite, n. Lat. A gourd* a vessel, shaped like a 
gourd, used in distilLation. 16262. 

CuBPONS, n.pZ. Fb. Shreds. 681. Logs. 2869. 

CuBVEB, n. Sax. A dove. L. W. 2307* 

CuppE, n. Fb. A cup. Withouien cuppe he drank all his 
penance 11254. He took large draughts of grief; he 
made no use of a cup, hut drank out of the pot. 

CuRATiON, n. Fb. Cuie; healing. T. i. 792. Bo. i. pr. 6. 

Cube, n. Fb. Care. I do no cure. L. W. 152. 1 take no care. 

Curfew-time, 3645. according to the Conqueror’s edict, is 
said to have been 8 h. P, M. Walsiagham, speaking of 
an event on the 2d of September, 1311 mentions 9 h. as 

' the hoi a igmtegii. It probably varied with the seasons 

of the year. 

Curious, adj. Fb. Careful. 13156. R. 6578. 

CuRTEis, adj. Pr. Courteous. 99. 6869- 

Customer, adj. Fr. Accustomed. R. 4936. 

CuTTE, Cut. 837. 847. 12727- seq. See the n. on ver. 83?. 


D. 

Daffe, n. Sax. A fool. 4206. Thou dotest, daffe, quod 
she, dull are thy wiites. P- P- 6. b. 

Dagge, », A slip, or shred. B. 7212. 

Bagged, part. pa. Cut into slips. P. 155, col. 2, 44. 
DAGama, n slitting ; cutting into slips. P. 156, col. 2, 33- 
Dagon, n. A slip, or piece. 7333. 

Damascene, pr. n. The country about Damascus. 14013. 

— pr. n. 435. Joannes Mesue Damasoenus, an 
Arabian Physician, in the vmth and ixth century. Sea 
Fabric. Bibl. Or. t. xili. p. 256. 
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Bamb, n. Fb. Lat. Domina, Mistress, Lady. 7387- 7451. 
— Motlier. 3260. 

Dampnk, V. Fb. To condemn. 5530. 5652. 

Dan, n. Pe. Lat. Dominus. Lord ; was a title commonly 
given to Monks. 12973 13935, 6 , Sec the n. on ver. 
9684. It is also prefixed by Chancer to the names of 
other persons of all sorts. DanArciie. 2893. Dan Bur- 
nell 15318. Dan Caton. 14977. 

Dance, n. Fk. The aide dance. 478. 12013. The old game. 
See K. 4300. T. iii. 696. The French have the same 
phrase. Bile sgatt assez de la vieiUe danse, Cotgra\ e. 
Danoee, n, Fe. a dangerous situation. Jn danger. 665. 
See the note; and R, I470.--Coyness ; spaiingness. B. 
1147. T. ii. 384. With danger. Sparingly. 

Dangfbous, adj. Difficult ; sparing. 519. 5733. 

Dante, pr. n. 6708. 14771. L. W. 360. P. i. 450. See the n. 

on ver. 6710. and Gloss, m v. Lavender, 

Dappae-Geay. 13813. The colour which is called in Fn. 

Bommele. See ver. 618. 

Dare, v. Sax. To staie. 13033. 

Dares, pr. n. of a supposed Historian of the Trojan war. 
F. 111 . 379. Du. 1070. 

Darreine, V. Fr. Desrener. Lat. Derationare, To con- 
test. 1611. 1633. 

Dart, «. Sax. A spear, or javelin. The dart is sette up 
for virgimtee. 5657. Theio is an allusion to the same 
custom in Lydg. Trag. 26. 

And oft it happeneth, he, that hath best ron. 

Doth not the spete like liis desert possede. 

Dasen, pr. i pi. of Dase, v. Sax. Giow dim-sighted. 
16980. 

Daunt, v. Fr. To eon<iuer. P. 152, col. 1, 1. 10. B. 4764. 
That ne with love may daunted he. Orig. 4444. Quipar 
amours ne soil domptez. 

Da we, V. Sax. To dawn. 1678. 9716. 

Dawbning, n. Sax. Day-break. 14888. L. W. 2183. 

Dawes, n. pi for Daves. 11492. The Saxon g is frequently 
expressed by to as well as by p. 

Dave, 71. Sax. Day; Time. 9012. At mp day. I6i95. At 
the day appointed to me To graunt lam dapes of the 
remenant 11879. To permit him to pay the remainder 
at certain days, by instalments. 

Dbaueat, part. pa. Lat, Gilded. B. K, 598. 

Debate, v, Fb. To fight. 13797. 

Dbbonajrs, adj. Fr. Courteous. M. 118, col. 2, L 37. 
Gentle. Bo. i. m. 5. 

Decoped, part. pa. Pr. Cut down. B. 843. 

Decorate, pr. n. Decoratus. Bo. iii. pr. 4. 

Dede, V. Sax. To grow dead, F. li. 44, 

part. pa. Dead. 7090. 

Dedlev, adj Sax. Devoted to death. 113.52. Bo. v. pr. 6 . 
Deduit, n. Pb. Pleasure. 2179. 

Defait, Defaited, paf t pa. Fr. Wasted. T.V. 618. 
Defame, n. Fr. Infamy. 14467. 

V, Fb. To make infamous. 3149. 

Defautb, n. Fr. Want. Bo. iii. pr. 3. Dbfautes, pi 
Defects. 7392. 

Depbnde, V. Fb. To forbid. 7416. 16938.— To ransom. B. 

708a 

Defence, n, Fr. Prohibition. T. iii. 138. 

Definishe, V. Fr. To define; to make a definition of. 
Bo. V. pr. 1. 

Degree, n. Fb, A stair, or set of steps. B. 45, — ^Bank in 
life. 9901. 

Deiden, pa t. pi of Dbxh, v. Sax. Died. 743a 
Dfine for Dbien, irf. m. of Deye, v. Sax. To die. L. W. 
1170 . 

Deinous, adj. Fr. Disdainful. 3930. 

Deinteb, 71. Fb. Talue ; a thing of value. Bfaih deintee. 
4559. Values highly. Told no deintee of. 5790. Set no 
value upon. Jt was deintee. 8988. It was a valuable 
thing. SeealsoT. ii. 164. 

Deinteous, a# Choice; valuable. 8141. 

Deis, n. Fk. See the n. on ver. 372. 

Del, 7 ». Sax. A part. Never a del. 3068 Not a bit- Every 
del. 3369 Every part, 

Droub. V. Sax. To divide. 7831. 


Dembebb, V. Fr. To deliberate. M. 118, ooL 2, 1. IS. T. 
iv. 169. 

Dedicacib, w. Fr. Pleasure. 14397. 

Dkeicfs, n. pi. Fr. Delights. 15471. 

Deeie, adj. Fb. Dehd. Thin ; slender. Bo. i. pr, I. 

Delit, n. Fr. Delight. 7457. 

Dexitablb, adJ. Fb. Delectable. 7938. 8075. 

Deliver, adj. Fr. Nimble. 84. Corf. Am. 177. b. 
Deltvbrly, adv. Q,uickly. 15422. 

DELiVKRNEhS, n. Fr. Agility. M. 110, col. 1, 1. 66. 

Delve, v. Sax. To dig. 538. 

Dbluvy, n Lat. Deluge. Bo. ii. pr. 6. 

Demaine, V. Fr. To manage. F. li 451. 

n. Fr. Management. 14583. 

Dbme, V. Sax. To judge. 1353. 

Demoniak, n. Fr. One possest by a devil. 7822. 

Dent, n. Sax. A stroke. F. li. 26. See Dint. 

Denwebe, n. Doubt. Sk. This interpretation suits weO 
enough with the only passage in which I have found 
this word. T. L. i. 323. b. but I should he glad to see 
some other instance of the use of if, 

De par dieuscjeo assenie, 4459. In God’s name I agree. 
Depart, v. Fr. To part ; to distribute. 7796. 

Depeint, part. pa. Fb. Painted. 12884. 

DEqtTACE, V. To shake down q? T. L. ii. 327 b. 

Dbre, V. Sax. To hurt. 1824. 10554. 14007. 

adj. Sax. Dear. 2455. 

Dkrelino, n. Sax. Darling. 37.91. 

Derewobth, adj. Sax. Precious ; valued at a high rat»i- 
Bo. iL pr. 1. 

Dernb, adj. Sax. Secret. 3200- 3297. 

Debbe, comp, of Dbre. Dearer. 1450. T. I. 174. 

Des, F. lii 270 As Deis. 

Descbnsorie, w. Fr. A vessel used in Chemistry for th# 
extraction of oils per descensum. 16260. 

Dbscbivbn, irf. m. Fr. To describe. 10354. 

Desirous, adj. Fr. Eager. 10337. 

Desolat, part. pa. Lat. Abandoned; distressed. 6285. 
Despite, n. Fk. Malicious anger. 949. 

Despitous, adj. Angry to excess. 6340. 

Dbspitously, adv. Angrily. 8411. 

Despoile, V, Pb. To undress- 8250. 

Dkstreinb, V. Fr. To vex ; to constrain. 1818. 17110. 
Destrer, n. Fr. A war-horse. Lat. Dextrarms, 13841. 
Destrib, Destruie, 17. Fb. To destroy. 1332. 17110.— C.D 
160.5. Descried should he Des tried, 

Detebmxnat, part. pa. Lat. Fixed ; determined. 7041. 
Dettelbs, adj. Free from debt. 584. 

Deve, adj. Sax. Deaf. 15754. 

Devining, n. Fr. Divination. 2523. 

Devise, n. Fb. Direction. 818. B. 1974. 

V, Fb. To direct ; to order. 1418. 1427- — To relate 

7486. 7928. — At point devise. 3689- A point devisd, Fr 
W ith the greatest exactness. 

Devoir, n. Pr. Duty. 2600. Wele thei stode and did (her 
nKvxBB, P. L. 331. 

Dry, n See the n. on ver. 14852. 

Deye, v. Sax. To die 6987- 7210. 

Deybb, ». Sax. A Dyer. 364. 

Diapred, part. pa. Fr. Diversified with flourishes, <Scc, 
2160. B. 934. 

Dichk, V. Sax. To dig; to surround with a ditch. L.W. 70 & 
Didk for Diedb. 6547- 

pa. t. of Do. u. Sax. 3421. Diden, pa. t. pZ. 7073. 12901 

Die, V. Sax. To tinge. R. 1705. 

Diets, n. F^ Daily food. 437. 

Diffamk, n. Fb. Bad reputation. 8416. 8606. See Defame 
Digestaele, adJ. Lat. Easy to he digested. 439. 
Digestives, n. pi. Fb. Things to help digestion. 14967- 
Dight, V. Sax. To dispose. 14447. — To dress- 6349. 17261. 
See ver. 10235. 

DiGNB,ad/. Fr, Worthy. 2218. 5198.— Proud; disdainful. 519, 
Dike, v. Sax. To dig ; to make ditches. 538. 

Dilatation, n. Fn, Enlargement. 4652. 

Dint, n. Sax. as Dent. Thonder-dvnt. 6858 T. V- 1504. 
A stroke of thunder. 

Dioscoriueb, pr. n. of a Greek writer on Plants, whoar 
I vvoik is extant 432. 
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Bjsarbay, n. Fr. Disorder. P. 168, col. 1, 1. 62. 
Disa-vaunck, u. Fr. To drive "back. T. ii. 511. 

DifeA VENTURE, Ti. Ft. Misfortunc. T. iv. 297. 

Djsblame, V. Fr. To clear from blam^. T. if. 17- 
Discomfiture, w. Fr. Defeat. 1010. 

Discomfort, n. Fr. Displeasure. 11208. 

Discomforten, V. Fr. To discourage. 2706. 

Discoverte, adj. Fr. At discoverte. P. 162, col. 2,1. 5l. 

Uncovered. A descoiwert 
Disdbinous, adj. Fr. Disdainful. B. 7412. 

DtSENCRESK, n. Fr. Diminution. B. K. 203. 

u. neut- Fr. To decre<ise. Bo. v. pr. 6. 

Disfigure, Fr. Deformity. 6542. 

Disherited, part- pa. Fr. Disinherited ; stripped of pos- 
sessions. 2928. Jj. W. 1063. 

Dishevels, part. pa. Fk. With hair hanging loose. 685. 
Descheveli!- 

Disjoint, n. Fr. A difficult situation. 2964. 13341. 
DifaOBEiSANT, part pa. Fr Disobedient. A. F. 429. 
Disordeined, part pa. Fr. Disorderly. P. 165, coh 2, 1. 5. 
Disordinate, adj. Dat. Disorderly. P. 168. coL 1, 1. 14. 
Disordinaunce, n. Fr, Irregularity. F. i. 27. 

Disparage, n. Fr. A disparagement. 8784. 

Dispence, n. Fr. Expence. 443. 6845. 

Di^jerance, w. Fr. Despair. T. ii. 530. 

Dii^iTOUS, adj. Angry to excess. 518. See Dkspitous. 
Asplesancb, n, Fr. Displeasure. B. 3436. 

Dispone, v. Lat. To dispose. Bo. iv. pr. 6. 

D#o RT, n. Fr, Deport Sport ; diversion. 777. 

V, To divert. T. iii. 1139. 

Dispreising, part pa. Fb. Undervaluing. M. 1 16, col. 1, 1. 34. 
Disputison, n. Fr. Dispute- 9348. 11202. TAe clergie (tf 
the south made a disputesoun. P. L. 300. 

DiSRULiLy, adv. Irregularly. B. 4900. 

Dissimule, V. Fr, To dissemble. 17296. 

DisaiMULiNGS, 7U pi. Fr. Dissemblings. 10599, 

Dissoned, part pa. Fr. Dissonant. R. 4248. 

Distaine, V Fr. To discolour ; to take away the colour. 
T. li. 840. L. W. 274. 

Distinct, v. Lax. To distinguish- R. 6199. 

Distjngued, paid. pa. Fb. Distinguished. Bo, ii. pr. 5. 
Distourbled, ;pa. P r. Distuibed. R. 1713. 

Distrevne, n. Fiu To constram. P. 148, col. 2, 1. 25. See 
Destbeine. 

Distroublb, V. Fr. To disturb. P. 148, col. 1, !• 22. Du. 524. 
Distkrne, V. Fb. To turn aside. T- iii. 719. 

Dite, V. Fr. To dictate ; to write. R. 6786. 

Dites, n. pi. Fr. Sayings, ditties. F. ii. 114. 

Ditus, pr. n. Diotys Cretensis, F. iii. 379, 

Diverse, adj. Fr. Dififeient. 4631. 

, V To diversify. T. iii. 1758. 

Divine, n. for Divinity. R. 6488. 

Divinistre, n. Fr. A divine. 2813. 

Do, V. Sax. See the Essay, Ac. n. 37. 

— for Don, part. pa. M. 120, col. 1, 1. 34. 

Doand, pari. pr. Doing. R. 2708. 

Dogerbl, adj. derived, I suppose, from Dog; so that Rime- 
dogerel in ver 13853. may be understood to mean what 
in French might be called Rime de cMen. See Cotgrave, 
in V. Chien. ‘‘Chose de chien; A paultiie thing; a 
trifle; trash, trumperie.” 

Doggb for the Bowb. 6951, 9888. A deg used in shooting. 
Doke, n. Sax- A duck. 3576. 

Dole, n. Sax. as Del. B. 2364. 

, n. Fr. Grief, mourning. R. 29,59. 

Dolven, part pa. of Delve, v. Sax. Buried. ^070. 

Dombe, adj. Sax. Dumb. 776- 

Dome, n. Sax. Judgement, opinion, 10989. 

Domesman, n. Sax A judge. 14408. 

Donet, n. A giammar ; the elements of any art ; from 
JElius Donatus, a Roman Grammarian, whose introduc- 
tion to the Latin language (inter Gt'amm. Vet. Putsch, p. 
1735 ) was commonly lead in schools. T. L. ii. fol. 338. 
Then drave I me among drapers, my bonet to Urne. 
P. P. 23. b. 

Domiow, pr. n. 5799. See the note ; and P. P. 44. b. 

Don. adj. Sax. Of a brown or dun colour, T. ii. 
90a A. F. 334. 


Dormant, part pr. Fr. Fixed ; ready. 355. De$ vaissfimSi 
qui Id dormoient d Vancre. Froissart, v. iii. c, 52. 
Dortour, n. Fr. A doiimtory, or common sleeping- 
room 7437 . 

DobBiN, n. Fr. A dozen. 580. 

Dosser, n. Fb. A basket to be carried on the back. \ 
iii. 850. 

Dote v. Sax. To be foolish, through age or otherwiss- 
9315 16451. 

Doth, imp. m. 2 per. pi. of Do. 6631. Do ye. 

Douckd.F. lii. 131. may per haps he a corruption of Doueetet. 
which is the name of a musical instrument, in a poeoi 
of Lydgate’s. MS. JBodl. Fairf. 16. 

** There were trumpes and trumpeteSi 

“ Lowde shallys and doucetes.” 

Doughtrem, n. pi. Sax. Daughters. 41835. 

Doctance, n. Fr. Doubt. T. iv. 903. 

Doute, V. Pr. To fear. R. 1089. 

Doctelees, Dodtbles, adv. Without doubt. 2669 4511 
Doutous, adj. Doubtful. T- iv. 992. 

D'outre mere. Fb. Prom beyond sea. Du. 253. 

Dowaibe, n. Fr. Dower. 8724. 

Dradde, Drad, pa. t. < 5 - part, of Drede, v. Sax. Fear® 
1.5483 7945. 

Draf, «. Sax. Things thrown away, as unfit for man’ 
food. 17346. 

Draf-sak. 4204- A sack full of diafife. 

Drafty, adj. Sax. Of no more value than drafife. 
Dragges, n. pi. Fr. Drugs. 428. 

Drede, n. Sax. Fear; Doubt. Withouten di'ede. i 
Without doubt. Out 0 / drede. 5313. Out of doubt. 

V. Sax. To fear. 2595. Dree pa, t 8056. for D Ai> 

Drboeful, Timorous. 1481. 11621. 

Dreubles, adv. Without doubt. T. 1 . 1035. 

DRBiNT,pa. f. 4 part, of Drenche. Drowned. 11690. ys26 
Drenche, V. Sax. To drown. 3617. 

V. neiit. Sax. To be drowned. 3521. 5343. 

Drerinesse, n. Sax. Sorrow. R. 4728. 

Drbrv, adj. Sax. Sorrowful. T. i. 13. 

Dresse, V. Fr. To address ; apply- 8883. 

Drbtche, V. act. Sax. To vex ; to tiouble. T. ii. 1471 
Dretchbd, pai t pa. Oppressed ; troubled. 14893. -.nj 
Am. 79. 

Drbtche, v. neut Sax. To delay. T. ii. 1264. iv. 1 46 , 
Con/. Am. 178. 

Dbetching, n. Delay. T. iii. 855. 

Drib, V. Sax. To suffer. R. 4390. 7484. T. v. 264. 296. 
Drife, V. Sax. To drive. R 1874. 

Drinkeles, adj. Sax. Without drink. T. ii. 718* 
Dbonkeleiv, adj Sax Given to drink. 7625. 12429. P- P. 41 
Dbonken, part. pa. of Drink, v. Sax. Drunk. 7481. 
Dbough, pa. t of Draw, v. Sax Drew. T- V. 1557- . W 

1457. 

Droaht, adj. Sax. Dirty. P. 165, col, 1, 1. 63. 

Dbuerie, n. Fr. Courtship ; gallantry. 13823. R. 844.— 
A mistress. R. 5064. See Du Cange, in v. Dhudari 
The reader may perhaps be not displeased to see ths fol 
lowing description of a Drut, or Lover, by Gu tn 
Aesmar a Provenjal poet. MS. Crofts, fol. ccxviii. 

Benpaoc ama drut, qi non es gelos, 

Et paoc ama, qi non est airos, 

Et paoc ama, qi non es solettis, 

Et paoc ama, qi non fa tracios ; 

Mais vaut d amor qi ben est enveios 
Un dolz ploi’ar non fait qatorze ris. 

Q,ant eu h qnier merce en genoillos, 

E la mi coipa et mi met ochaisos, 

Et 1 aigua m cur aval per mer lo vis, 

Et ela m fai un regard araoros, 

Et eu h bais la bucha els ols amdos, 

Adonc mi par un ioi de paradis. 

Druggb, V. Sax. To drag. 1418. 

Dubbed, part pa. Sax. Created a knight. P, 64, <K)1» Ir 
1. 24. The phrase is derived from the stroke, with a 
sword or otherwise, which was always a principal cere 
mony at the creation of a knight. AtDubba , Island 
signifies to strike. This stroke in French was ailed La 
coUe. See L'Ordene de Chevalerie, par Hue de Tabarie, 
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nedeth no strange fare. T. iv. 532. And leve tius nice 
FARE, In other instances it follows the sense of the 
Saxon T. Farct as in the compound words Welfare^ 
Thorottqh fare, &c. 

Farmk, n. Sax. Food ; a meal. C. D. 1750. See Spelman, 
in V. Firma. 

Farsb, V Fr Farcir. To stuff. 233. 

Pathe, n. F. ni. 1050. See Lathe. 

Fatitk, «. Fb. Want 10757. 

Fa’ive, Sax. Glad 5802. as F'^ix. 

Fay, n, Fr. Faith. 3284. 

Payre, adj. Sax. Fair. 204. 234. 

adv. Faiily; gracefully. f)4. 275. 

Feelessf, j?. Fr. Weakness. T. ii. 803. 

Ffcchb, Sax, To fetch. 6942. 7130. 

Fee, ?i. Sax. Money. 0212. In K. 0044. it seems to signifio 
innei dahle possessions in contradistinction to money, or 
moveahles. 

Feffe, V. Fr. To infeoff ; to pi-esent. T. v. 1638. C.L. 932. 
Feiye, V. Fr. To feign. 738. 

Fel, adj Sax. Cruel ; destructive. 7584. 13758. 

Felaw, S.A.X. Fellow ; companion. 6007. 

FxnAirsHiP, n. Sax. Company. 476. 

Ffl\i\suipe, V. To accompany. Bo- iv. m. 1. pr. 3. 

Feldjs, Sax. Afield. 1524. 

Felden, pa, t. pi, of Felle, v. Sax- Felled ; made to fall. 

R. 911. 

Fblf, Sax. Many. 8793. C.L. 191. 

V. Sax. To feel. 6088. To have sense. 11039 To 

perceive. 15023. 

FrLL, n. Sax. SLin, T, i 91- 

Fblonib, n. Fr. All soits of criminal violence. 1998. 
FeloitNj adJ, Fr. Ci uel. B. 3250. 

Feminie, p7'. n. The country of Amazons 868. See the note. 
Femininitee, n. Fr. Womanhood. 4780. 

Fexd, n. Sax. An enemy ; the devil 5200. 7030. 
Fendliche, at/;’. Devilish. 5171. 5203. 

Fennb, n. 12824. The name of the Sections of Avice7ine*s 
great woik, entitled Camm. See Canon. 

Feofpbd, part. pa. Fr. Infeoffed. 9572. 

Fer, ad7j. Sax- Far. 4013. 5078. 

Ferre, comp. 48. 1852. 2062. Further. 

Ferre ST, super 1. 496. Furthest. 

Ferd, Fered, part. pa. of Fere. Terrified. 15392. 1C3£^2. 
T. ii. 124. I 

Ferde, pa. t. of Fare. 1374. 3457- 10775. 

Ferden, pa. t. pi, 1649. 2119. 

Fere, n. Sax. A companion; a wife. T. iv. 791. Infers. 
4748. 4814. Together ; in company. 

for Fire. R. 2471. T. i. 229. 

n Sax. Fear. 2346. 6604. 

V. Sax. To teriifie, T. iv. 1483. 

Ferporth, Ferforthlv, adv. Sax. Far forth. 962. 4992. 
Ferly, adj. Sax. Strange. 4171. 

Fermacie for Pharmacib, n. Fr. A medicine. 2715. 
Feraie, n. Fr. A farm. 253. 

Fermeuere, n. Lat. iTifirmai ins. The officer, in a 
religious house, who had the care of the infirmary. 
7441. Du Cange, tn v. 

Ferne, adv. Sax. Befoie- 10570. See the note. 

Fees, adj. Fr. Fierce. 1600. 

n. Du, 654. seq The piece at chess next to the 

king, which we and other European nations call the 
queen ,• though very impropei ly, as tlyde has ohserved. 
Pherz, or Pherzan, which is the Persian name for the 
same piece, signifies the King’s Chief Co^msellor, or 
Genei’al. Hist Shahilud. p. 88, 9. 

Ferthino, «. Sax. A farthing ; any very small thing. Jfo 
fe7 tlunq—of grese. 134. Not the smallest spot of grease. 
Fest, n. Sax. Fist. 12736. 

Feste, Qi . Fb, Feast. 10375. 

Festeving, pari. J5J*. Fr. Feasting. 10S59- 
Festlich, adj. Used to feasts. 10595. 

Fecchf, ti. Sax. A vetch. T, iiL 938. 

Fete, ». Fr. Work. 8305. 

Fetise, acy Well made; neat. 1.57. 

Fetiseev, rt'fv. Neatly; properly. 124. 320.5. 

Pettp, Fet, part. pa. of Fecche. 821. 2529. 5007. 


Fey. n. Fr. Faith. L. W. 2508. 

Feyre, 71. Fb a fair, oi maiket. 5803. 

Fudnce, n. Fb. Trust, B 5481 
Fidee, n Sax. A fiddle. 298. 

Pill for Feel, pa. t of Fall. 1105. 2GG8. j 

Finch, n. Sax. A small bud. To pull a finch. 654. was a i 
pioverhial expression, signifying, To sii tp a man, hy 
ft'aud, of his m07iey, See B, 5983. . 

If I may gripe a riche man, 

I shall so pulle him, if I can, 

That he shall in a fewe stoundes 
Lese all his markes and his poundes.— 

Oui maidens shall eke plucKe him so. 

That him shall neden fethe7‘s mo.— 

See also B. 6820. 

Withoute scalding they hem pulle. 

Find, v. Sax. To find ; to supply. 12471. Sec the n. 

Pint for Findeth, 4069. 15686. 

Fine, Fin, n. Fr, End. 4844. 9980. 

V. Fit. To cease. 6718. R. 1797- 

adj.Fn. Of fiyie force. T. v. 421. Of very necessity. 

Fit, 71 Sax. A division, or shoit portion of apoem. 13816, i 
See Gloss. Percy, in v. 1 

Fxttingest, adj. sup. Sax. Most fitting. A. F. SSI. I 

Fixe, adj. Pb. Fixed. 11594. 16247. I 

Flaie for Flev, pa. t. of Flee. Flew. C. N. 213. 

Fiaine, part. pa. of Flaie, v. Sax. Flaied, or flead. P 
155, col- 2, 1. 62. 

Flambe, n. Fr. Flame. T. v. 302. 

Flatour, n. Fr. A flatteier. 15331. Conf.A7n. 154. b. 

Flawe, adj. Yellow; fiom the Lat. Flavus. C. lu 
182. Gloss- Ur. 

Flecked, adj. Spotted. 9722. 16033. 

Fleckering, part. pr. 1904. See FLinxER. 

Flee, v neut. Bax. To Fly. 6102. 10436. 

Fl>en, n. pi Sax. Fleas. 16066- 
Fleme, V. Sax. To banish. 17131. B. 6781- 
Flfmed, pa7‘t. pa. 15.526. 

Flemkb, 71. Banisher. 4880. I 

Flete, V. Sax. To float ; to swim. 2399. 

for Fleteth. 4883. 

I Pletino, part. pr. 1958 

Flicker, v. neut. Sax. To flutter. P. 166, col. 2, 1. 8.T. iv.i221 
Flit, v. neut. Sax. To Fly. P. 154, col. 2. 1. 3. R. 5359. 
Ellefuit. Orig. 

V. act, B. 1812. To remove. 8. 

Flitted, part. pa. Removed ; shifted. T, v. 1543. 

Flittering, part. pr. Floating. Bo. ni. m- 9- FMitattr* 
its. Ong. 

Flo, n. Sax. An arrow. 17213. Flone pi B. K. 469. 
Flockmbl, adv. Sax. In a fiock. 7962. ^ 

Florein, pr. n. A species of gold com. 12704. 

Flotfry. adj. Sax. Floating. See the n. on v. 2885 
Plotte, V Bo. hi. pr. 11. as Flete. 

V Fr. To float. Bo, iii. pr. 11. 

Fiourei es, adj Without flower. C. D. I860. 

Floure te, 71 . Fb. A small flower. B. 891* 

Fi oyting. 91. Playing on the flute. See the note. 

Foinb, tJ. Fb. To make apass in fencing ; to push. 1656. 2552-, 
Foison, n. Fr. Abundance 3165. 4924. 

Foled, pari. pa. Sax. Foaled. 7127* 

Folehardiness, n, Fb. Rashness. Bo. i- pr. 3. 

Pole large, adj. M. 117, col. 1, 1. 26. P. 165. col. 1, L 
Foolishly liberal. 

Folie, «. Fb. Folly. 3148. 1800. 

Folilv, adv. Foolishly. 9277- 15896. j 

Folwe, V Sax. To follow. 530. 6105. 

FoLV, adj. Foolish- R. 5006. 5085.^ | 

Fond, adi. Sax. Foolish. B. 5366. | 

pa. t. of Find. 3819. 10121. > 

Fonde, V. Sax. To try. 4767- 9284. T. iii. 1161 | 

Fong, v. Sax. To take. 4797- 
Fonne, «. Sax. A fool. 4087- 

V. To be foolish. C. L. 458. 

Font stone, n. Sax. A font for baptizing 5143. 

For, prep. Sax. Pro. Lat. Pour. Fb. It ia frequently 
piefixed to verbs in the infinitive mode, in the Trench 
‘ H H 2 
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manner- For to tellen 7B. For to don. 78* Four dire t 
Pour /mre. For to Jian bm. 754. Pour avoir M.—It 
sometimes signifles—Against. For pn'cing of his hertz. 
13791. Against, or to prevent, piercing. For sieling of 
the Hose. K, 4229. Against stealingr- See P. P. 31. 
Some shall sow the sache for slieding ^ the wheats, i. e. 
to prevent shedding. 

For, conj. Sax, Quia. Lat. Pour ce gwc. Fr. Because 
that. For Mm lusfe to ride so. 102. For she wotde 
virtue plese. 8092. For I teche. 12374. 

— — in composition, has various powers. It is most com- 
monly intensive of the signification of the word, with 
which it is joined ; as in Fordronken, Fordry^Forferedy 
&c., sometimes privative, as in Forboden, Forgete s and 
sometimes only communicative of art ill sense, as in For- 
faite, Forfare, Foijuged, &c. 

For, Fr. and Ver, Belo. have similar powers in com- 
position. 

Forberb, V. Sax. To abstain. R. 4751. 

FoRBonEx, part pa. of Fobbeob, v. Sax. Forbidden. P. 
165, col. 1, 1. 32. R. 6616. 

Fobbrake, pa t. Broke off. Bo. iv. pr. 1. Ahrupi. Orig. 
Fobbrused, pari. pa. Fb- Sorely bruised. 14532. 

Force, ji.Fb. Fo force. 7771. No matter. I do no force. 
6816. I care not. I do no force of pour divinitee. 7<>94. 

I cai*e not for your divinity. Fo foi'ce of deth. 8968. 
No matter for death. Thep yeve no force. R. 4826. They 
care not. “ Fe fruit avoir ne fait force.” Orig. 

Fobcuxtb, V Sax. To cut through. 17289. 

Fordo v. Sax. To do away ; to ruin. 13057. 

FoRDOJi, Fordo, part, pa, ITndone. 11866. 372.39. 

PoRDBtvE {Fordriven), part. pa. Sax. Driven away. 
E. 3782, 

Fobdrojtxew, pa?‘g pa. Sax. Very drunken. 3122. 12608. 
PoKDBY, adj. Sax. Very dry. 10723. 

Fordwined, part. pa. Sax. Wasted away. R. 365. 

Fore, {Foren), part. pa. of Fare, v. Sax. Gone. R, 2710. 

— — prep. Sax. is seldom used by itself. In composition 
it has the power of Before. 

Forein, n. L, W. 1S60. A jakes. Gloss. Ur. from Sk. 
The context seems rather to require that it should 
signifle An outward court, or garden. 

Poreweting, n. Sax. Foreknowledge. 15249. 

Forewote, Fore WBTE, u. Sax. To foreknow. 15240. 1 

PoKPAiTB, V. Fe. To misdo. P. 152, col. 1, 1. 19. 

Forefare, v. Sax. To fare ill. R. .5388. 

Forfered, part. pa. Sax. Much afraid. 10841. T. iv. 1411. 
Forgifxk, n. Sax. Forgiveness. L. W. 1851. 

Foroon, inf. V. Sax. To omit ; to lose. 9959 17244. 
Fohgrowen, part. pa. Sax. Overgrown, P. B. 45. 

For j TOED, pari. p«. Fr. Wrongfully judged. B.K. 275. 
Forkerve, V. Sax. To carve, or cut tlirough. 17289. 
Forlapt, pari. pa. Sax. Left off entirely. 12017. 

Forlese, V. Sax. To lose entirely. P. 164, col. 3, 1. 37. 
Fordetb, V. Sax. To give over ; to quit. P. 148, col. 1, 1. 49. 
Forlore {Forloren),part. pa. Sax. Utterly lost. 3505. 
Forlovne, n, Fb. Forlonge. A term of the chast. which 
signifies tliat the game is far off. Du. 386. 

Forme, adJ. Sax. First. Adam oure forme father. M, 109, 
col. 2, 1. 2. 

Formest, adj. sup. Sax. First. Du. 890. 

PoRMEEL, A. F. 371. is put for the female of any fowl ; 
j more frequently for a female eagle. See ver. 446. 535. 

I Forpined, part pa. Sax. Wasted away; tormented. 
205. 1455. 

I FoEvSAke, V, Sax. To denie. Bo. ii. pr. 3, 4. 

Forshapbn, part. pa. Sax. Transformed. T. ii. 66. 
Forshronke {Forslironken),part. pa. S&x. Shrimk up. 

’ F. L. 358. 

Forsieuthr, PoBSEorTHE, Forsdxjgoe, V. Sax. To lose 
through sloth. 15102. P. 162, eol. 1, 1.28. 

Forsongen, part. pa. Sax. Tired with singing. R. 664. 
Forstier, n. Fr. A forester. 117. 

FoBfaTRAUGHT, pari. p«. Sax. Distracted. 1.3035. 

FoRTJHBy, adv. Sax. Fonvard by. 13499. 13532. 

Forxher, u. Sax, To further ; to advance. T. ii. 1368. 
Fobthinke, V. Sax. To grieve ; to vex. 9780. T. iL 1414. 
FcRTHOU&Hf, pa. t. of Forthinkb, R I67I. 


Fobthren, in/, m. of Fortheb. T. v. 17O6; 

PoBTHY, conj. Sax. Therefore, 1843. 

Fortboden, part pa. of Porxread, a. S.ax. Trodden down. 
P. 150, col. 1, 1. 53. 

Fortuit, adj. Fr. Accidental. Bo. v. pr. 1. 

Fortune, w. Fr. To make fortunate. 419. To give good 
or bad fortune. 2379. 

Fortunous, adj. Proceeding from fortune. Bo. ii. pr. 3, 4. 

Forwaked, part. pa. Sax. Having waked long. 5016. 

Fobwandbed, part. pa. Sax. Having wandered long, 
R. 3336. 

PoRWELKED, part pa. Sax. bluch wrinkled. R. 360. 

Fobwept, part pa. Having much wept. C. B. 1833. 

Forwered, part pa. Sax. Worn cut. R. 235. 

Forwbrie, adj. Sax. Very weary. R. 3336. 

Forwobd, (Foreword), n. Sax. A promise, or covenant. 
831. 854. 

Fobwounded, pari. pa. Sax. Much wounded. R. 1830. 

Fobwrapped, pari, pa Wrapped up. 12652. P. 153, col. 1, US.*!. 

FoBYEiiDB, V* Sax. To repay. 8707- L. W. 457. 

Foryete, V. Sax. To forget. 1884. 

Foryetten, part. pa. 3055. 

Foster, n. Fr. R. 6329. as Forster. 

Fostbbd, part pa. of Foster, v. Sax. Nourished. 8916, 9. 

PosTBiNG, w. Nutriment. 7427* 

Fotb-hot. 4853. Immediately. See the n. and add to the 
instances there quoted. Du. 375. 

Fote mantel. 474. means, I suppose, a sort of riding-petti- 
coat, such as is now used by market-women. 

Pother, n. Sax. A carriage-load; an indefinite large 
quantity. 532, 1,910. 

Foudbe, n. Fr. Lightning. F. ii. 27. 

Foule, «. Sax. A bird. 10463. 

Found, pa. t of Find. Supplied. 12471. See the n, 

Founde, V. An. 244. as Fondb. 

Foundred, pa. t of Founder, v. Fr. Fell down. 2689. 

Fowbbtie, mm. Sax. Forty. R. 5733. 

Foxebib, n. Foxifeh manners. R. 67.93. 

Fra for Fbo, prep. Sax, From It is sometimes used 
adverbially. Til and fra. 4037. To and fro. 2850. 

Fraine, V. Sax. To ask. T. v. 1226. 

Fbaknes, n. pi. Sax. Spots, freckles. 2171. 

Franchise, n. Fb. Frankness ; generosity, 9861. 11828. 

Frank, n. A denomination of French money; answering 
at present to the J.lvre Tournois, 13111. 

Fbankelein, n. Fb. See his Character, ver. 333-362. and 
the n. on ver. 333. 

Fraught, v. Sax. To freight, load a ship. 4591. 

Fbb, adj. Sax. Willing ; unconstrained, 854. — At liberty. 
5631.— Liberal, bountiful. 13100. 13462. 

FBEnoM, n. Sax. 46 17075. as Franchise. 

Fbeeltee, n. Fr. Frailty. 5674,5. 

Fbegius for Phrygius. Du. 1070. 

Fkemde, Fremed, adj. Sax. Strange. 10743- T. ii. 248. To 
frend ne to fremed. P. P. 79* 

Frenetikb, adj. Fr. Prantiok. T. v. 206. 

Prenseie, 71. Fr. A frenzi^ T. i. 728 

Prebe, n. Pr. A Frier. See his Character, ver. 208— 
271. and P. P. 12. a. b. 

Freshe, V. Fr. To refresh. R. 1513. 

Fret, ?i. Fr, A band. L. W. 225,8. F. L. 152. 

Fret, Frettb, pari. pa. Fr. Fi aught, filled. 11.4705. L. 
W. 1115. C- L. 124. or, perhaps, JUroiip/ii in a kind offret- 
wo7'k. A soit of Blazon is called FretiA In R. ver. 
4705. And through the fret full offalsketfe--'Vfe should 
read— A trouthe/re^/ui'^ offalshede. 

Fbete, V. Sax. To eat, devow'. 2070. 

Pbeting, part p»‘. 2021. 

Frette (Freted), part pa. 4895. 

Freyne, v. Sax. 13530. 15901. as Fraine. 

Prise, pr. n. Friezland. R. 10.93. 

Fro ye. T. i. 5. From you. Ye is put for You, that Fro ye 
may rime, in appearance at least, with yope and Trope. 
So in ver. 7038. sap ye 1 imes to praye. See moi'e of these 
double rimes in the n. on ver. 674. and add the following 
passages, in which the (thee), heing the eleventh and 
last syllable of the verse, is to he pronounced without 
any accent. 
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Ver. 109H7. alone the rimes to youtJie, 

IG131. to the sothe. 

IQ"] (i2. hie the stcithc. 

Frotb» V, Fe. To rub. 374G. T. iii, 1121. 

Frouncei^es, adj. Fr. Without wrinkle. R. 860. 

Froward, adj. Sax. Averse. R. 4940. 

Fructuous, adJ. Fr. Fruitful. 17384. 

Fruitksterk, n. Sax. A/emale seller of fruit. 12402. 

Ful drive, part. pa. Fully driven, completed. 12402. 
Fuukr (f. Folke), n. Sax. People. F. i. 73* 

Fulsumnesse, n. Sax. Satiety. 10719. 

Fumetere, pr. n. of a plant ; Fumitory. 14969, Fumaria 
— pit7'gat hilcm et humores adustos. Ra>*h Synopsis. 
Fumositke, n. Fit. Fumes arising from excessive drink- 
ing. 10672. 12501. 

Fundament, n. Pr. Foundation. 7685. 

Furiad, aty. Fr. Raging. 10762. 

Fusible, adj. Fr. Capable of being melted. 16324. 

Fy, interj. Fr. 7509. J say/y. 4500. I crie shame. 

G. 

Gabbe, V. Fr. To talk idly ; to lye. 3510. 15072. Gable I 
of this ? Bo. ii. pr. 5. Jfnm id mentior 9 
Gacides. P. iii. 116. is probably a misprint for JEacidess 
though I do not know that Chiron had any right to that 
title. 

Gadlivg, n. Sax. An idle vagabond. R. 933. 

G ADR ED, part. pa. Sax. Gathered. 4379. 

Gailer, n. Pr. Gaoler. 1476. 

Gaillard, adj. Fr. Brisk, gay. 3336. 4365. 

Gaitre-beries. 14971. Berries of the dog- wood tree ; Cor- 
nus/iemina. 

Galaxie, pr. n. The milky way ; a tract in the heaven so 
called. F.ii.428. 

Gale, v. Sax. See the n. on ver. 6414. 

Galfridb, pr. n. Geoffrey of Monmouth. F. iii. 382. 

Geoffrey Vinsauf. C. L. 11. See Gaufrids. 

Galice, pr. n. A province of Spain. 460. The famous 
shrine of St. James at Compostella was in Galicia. 
Galingalb, pr. n. Sweet cyperus. 383. 

Gallibn, Galian, pr. n. Galen. 433. 12240. See the notes. 
Galoghe, n. Fr. A shoe. 10869. 

Galue, V. Sax. To gape, to yawn. 16084. 

Galfing, part. pr. Gaping, yawning. 10(564. 

Galwes, 11 . pi. Sax. The gallows. 6240. 14652. 

Gan, pa. t. of Gixne, v. Sax. Began. 11153. Gannbn, pi, 
T. ii. 194. 

Gar, u.'^Sax. To make. 4130. 

Gardkbrace, n, Fr. Ai-mour for the arm. C. B. 1554. 
Gargatb, n. Fr. The throat. 15341. 

Gari&oun, R. 3249. Seems to be used as a r. To heaL The 
Oxig. has Garison, a n. Healing, recovery. 

Garnement, n. Fr, A garment. Magd. 354. 

Garner, n. Fr. A granary, or store-room. R. 1148. 6810. 
GaRnison, 71. Fr, A guard, or garrison. M. 107., col. 2, 
1.68. 11.4204. 

Gastness, 71. Sax. Gastliness. Bo. iii. pr. 5. 

Gate, Gattk, pa. t. of Get, v. Sax. Gate; Begate. R. 
2(592. Jj. W. 2561. 

71. Sax. a way. her gate. R. 3332. Went her way. 

Gatxsden, pr. n. 436 John Gatesden, author of a medical 
woik, entitled Rosa Anglicana, in. the XIVth Century. 
See Tanner, in v. 

Gat-tothed. 470- See the note. 

Gaudp, n. Fr. Jest. 12323, T. ii. 351. 

Gaudbs, p?. Ridiculous tricks. P. 161, col. 1, 1. 45. 
Gauded. 159. See the note. 

Gaukride, pr. n. 15353. See the note. 

Gaurb, V. To stare. 3825. 5332. For them, that gaubed 
and cast on me their sight. Bydg. 'Frag. B. ix. f. 22. b. 
Gawain, pr. n. nephew to King Arthur, by his sister, 
married to King Lot. So says the British History, 
which goes under the name of Geoffrey of Monmouth ; 
and I believe it will be in vain to look for any more 
authentic genealogist of all that family. He is there 
called Walganus. The French Romancers, who have 
built upon Geoffrey’s foundations, agree in describing 
Gavrain as a model of knightly courtesy. To this his 


established character our author alludes in ver. 10409. 
and in R. 2209. 

Gayler, 11 . Fr- 1472. as Gailer. 

Geant, n. Fr. Giant. The Crane the geant. A. F. 344. 

Gear, n. F. L. 26. See Gere. 

Gbnde, for Gekt. B. K. 127. 

Genelon, pr. n. of one of Charlemaignfs officers, who, by 
his treachery, was the cause of the defeat at Roucevaux, 
the death of Roland, Ac. for which he was torn to pieces 
byhoises. This at least is the account of the author 
who calls himself Archbishop Tuipin,iii\d of the Ro- 
mancers who followed him ; upon whose credit the name 
of Genelon, or Ganelon, was for seveial centuries a 
synonymous expression for the worst of traitors. Our 
author alludes to his treachery, ver. 146.99. 15233. and to 
his punishment, ver. 13124. See also Bu. 1121. 

Gent, mfJ.FR. Neat, pretty. 3234 13G45. 

Gentbrie, 77. Fr. Gentility. 6728. 

Gbntil, adj. Fr. in its original sense means W ell-horn ; 
of a noble family. 6735. R» 2194. It y avoit un Cheva- 
lier, Capitaiiie de la ville ; — point gcntilhomme n'estoit : 
.—ct V avoit fait, pour sa vaiUance, le Roy Edouard Che- 
valier. Froissart, v. ii. c. 77*-— It commonly put for 
Civil f liberal i gentlemanlike. 

Gentillessb, n. Pr. follows the significations of Gentil. 
Geomancie, 77. T’r. Divination by figuies made on the 
earth. P. 160, col. 1, 1. 27- 

Gbrk, n. Sax. All sorts of instruments ; of Cookery. 354. 
of War. 2182. of Apparel. 8248. of Chemistry. 16263. Jn 
Mr quaintc geres. 1 533. In their stiange fashions. 

Gerik, Gkrful. 1538. 1540. Changeable. Probably from 
the Fr. Girer. To turn round. Gibhful. T. iv. 286. 
Gerlond, 77 . Fr. A garland. 668. The name of a dog. 15389 
Gesse, V. Sax. To guess. 2595. 3467* 

Gest, 77. Sax. A guest 8214. 

Gestb, V. See the n. on ver. 173.54. 

Gestes, 77. pi. Lat. Actions ; adventures. T. ii. 1349 
The Roman gestes. 10158. See the note. 

Gestour, 77. A relater of gestes. Sue the n. on ver. 13775. 
Get, 77 . Fr. Geste. Fashion ; behaviour. 684. See the 
note. TFiih that false get. 16745. With that cheating 
contrivance. 

Gbthe, for Goeth. H W. 2143. 

Gie, V. Sax. To guide. 15604. 15627. 

Gigges, 77 . pi. F. iii. 852. Irregular sounds, produced by 
the wind, Ac. Gigue, Pn. signified a musical instrument, 
like a fiddle; and from thence a sort of light tune. 
Menage, in v. It is probably a word of Teutonic origi- 
nal. See Junius. 

Gilrertin, pr. n. An English Physician of the xnith 
Century. See Fabricius Bibl. Med. fEt. in v. Gilbeetus 
DE A<iuila. 

Gilour, 77. Fr. a deceiver. 4319. 

Gilt, part. pa. Sax. Gilded; of the colour of gold. 
L. W. 230. 

Gilt, n. Sax. Guilt. 5969. 

Gilte-lks, adj. Sax. Free from guilt. 1312. 1314. 

Giltif, adj. Sax, Guilty. 6088. Conf. Am. 62. b. 

Gin, 77 . Fr. Engine ; contrivance. 10442. 16633. 

Gingiber, 77, Fr. Ginger. R. 1369- 
Ginne, V. Sax. To begin. T. v. 657. 

Gipciebe, 77 . Fr. A pouch or purse. 359. 

Gipk, 77. Fr. An upper frock, or cassock. R. 7214. 

GiPON, n. Fr. A short cassock. 75- 2122. 

Gibdb, V. Sax. To strike ; to smite. 14464. This word ia 
perhaps the original of Gride, in Spenser. See Obs. on 
Sp. V. ii. p. 62. 

Girdklstedb, 77 . Sax. The waist ; the place of the girdle. 
R.82a 

GiRLEs, 77 . pi. Sax. Young persons, either male or 
female. 666, 

Girt, part. pa. of Girds. Thurgh girt. 1012. Smitten 
through. 

GisARMts, 77 . Fr. a battle-ax. R. 6978- See Du Cange, in 
V. Gisarma. 

Gisb, 77 . Fr. Guise ; fashion. 2127» At his owengUe. ooa. 

In his own manner ; as be would wish. 

Gite, 77. Fr. a gown. 3962. 6141. 
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Gitekn®, n. Pn. A guitar. 3333. 439-4. 

Gitbrnino, n. Plajingon a Giterne. 3303. 

Gxadb. Sax. To malco glad. 112B0. 14317. 

GtAvsn , n. One that malicth glad. 2224. 

Giapsom, ttf??. Sax. Pleasant. 14784. 

Glasb for Gxose, v. T. y. 489. 

t'. Sax. To put glaa& into windows. Bii. 323. 

Glasingr, Glass-work. Du. 327* 

Glb, n. Sax. Mirth. 13780.— Musick. T. li. 103G. Glees, 
pi. Musical insti’uinents. P. iii. 119. 

Gleds, n Sax. A buining coal. 33/9. Glkdes, pi. 3881. 
Spaiks of fire. 

Gleiru, n . Fk. The white of an egg. 10274. 

Glent, pa. t. Glanced. T. iv. 1223. 

Glevb, «. Pk. Glaive. A lance. C. L. 544. 

Glimsing, n. Glimmering. 11)257. 

Glitebkn, pr. i. ph of Glittek, v. Sax. 979. 

Glodb, pa. t.oi Glide, v. Sax. 10707. 1.3832. She glode 
forthi as an adder doth. Ccnf. Am. 105. 

Glombe, V. Sax. To look gloomy. R. 4356. 

Glose, n. Pn. A comment or interpretation. 7374. 

V. To comment, or interpret. 5609. 5701.— -To speak 

tendeily. 10225.— To flatter. 6091. 16983. 

Gr.0TON, n. Pn. A glutton. R. 4307* 

Gloweden, pa. t, pi. of Glow, v. Sax. 2134. 

Gnarre, n. Sax. A hard knot in a tree. 551. 

Gjyat, n. Sax. is put for any ZitUe, worthless thing. 5929. 
17204. 

Gniding, part pr. Sax. Ruhhing. 2506. 

Gxofkk, n. 318(3. “ An old cuff; a miser.” Close. Ur. I 
know not upon what authority. 

Gnowe, pa. t. of Gnaws, v. Sax. 14758. 

Go, V. Sax. means sometimes Totonlk, in contradistinction 
to riding. 1353 2254. 

(Gon), pait. pa. T. ii. 795. 

GoBBEr, n. Pr. A morsel ; a hit. 698. 

God, n. Sax. God to/orne. R. 7294. T. i. 1060. God going 
before. Beo /avente.—Goddes ar?nes two. 6416. 12588. 
Ooddes hones. 12629. 12906. Tulgar oaths — A Goddes 
kichd. 7329. See the note. A‘ Goddes half. 5632, See 
Halfe. 

Godb, Good, n. Sax. Wealth ; goods. 7534, 5. 

Gode-lbs, aiy. Without money or goods. 13229. 

Godelyhedb, n . Sax. Goodness. R. 4604. T. iii. 1736. 

Godbness, n. Sax, At godeness. R. 1453. At advantage. 
And so Ave ahould read, in R 3462. where the Bditt. have 
At gode mes. The Orig. has en bon point. 

Godsib, n. Sax- A gossip ; a godfather. P. 167. col. 2, 1. 58. 

Gofish, adj. Foolish. T. lii. 585. fiom the Fb. Goffe / Dull, 
stupid- 

Goi.n, n. A flower, commonly called A Turnsol. 1931. 
Gower says, that Leucothea was changed 

Into ajloure teas named golde. 

Which stont governed of the sonne. 

Conf. Am. 121. h. 

Gold-hbav'en, adJ Sax. Of a golden hewe, or colour. 2502. 

Goldsmithhie, 71. Sax. Goldsmith’s work. 2500. 

Golet, 71 Fb. The thioat, or gullet. R. 7096. 

Goliardeis. See the n. on ver. 562. 

CoMME, n. Fr. Gum. L. W. 121. 

Gov, in/, m. Sax. To go. 2512. So Tnote I gon. 3116. 11089. 
So may Ifare well. So mote I ride or go. 7524. So may 
I/are well, riding or Avalking, i. e. in all tny proceedings. 
See Go. 

pr. C. pi. 771. 2604. 2965. 

pa7-t.pa. Gone. 44^7- 5137. 

Gonfanon, ju Pb. a banner, or standard. R. 1201. 2018. 

Gong, n. Sax. A little-house ; a Jakes. P. 167, col. 1,1. 36. 

Gonne, n. A gun. L. W. 637. P. iii. 553. 

Gonnen, GoNNE,;pa. pZ. of Ginnb. 11230. 15985. 

Gore, n. See the n. on ver. 32.37. since which it has been 
suggested to me by a learned person, whom I have not 
the honour to know, that Gore is a common name for a 
slip of cloth or linen, Avhich is inserted in order to widen 
a garment in any particular place. Goor of a cloth. 
Lacinia. Prompt. Parv. See also the Glossary to Ken- 
nct’B Paroeh, Antig. in v. Gore. This sense will suit 


very well with the context of ver. 3237, hut hardly, I 
think, with that of ver. 13719 ; unless we suppose, that 
gore is there put for shirty because slMds have usually 
go7'es in them. The expression Avould certainlybe very 
aukward, and unlike Chaucer’s general manner, but in 
this place, the Ebne of Si7’e Topas, he may be supposed 
to have taken it purposely from one of those old Ro- 
mances, Avhich ai'e the objects of his ridicule. See the 
n on ver. 13845. 

Gose for Goes. C. D. 1286. Goeth. 

Gospellere, ?i. Sax. Evangelist. R. 6887- 

Gossombr, 71. A thin cobweb-like substance which flies 
about in the air. 10573. 

Cost, 71. Sax. Spiiit; mind. 5679. 

Goth, imp. m. 2 pers.pl. Go ye. 2.560. 34200. 

Governaille, 71. Fe. Government, stem age. 9068. 

Goune-cloth. 7829. 7834. Cloth enough to make a gown. 

Gourd. 7%. A vessel to carry liquor ; perhajis so called from 
its shape. 17031, 40. 

Gower, pr. ??. T. v. 1855. An eminent English poet, to 
whom Chaucer directs his Troilus and Crcseldc. Some 
circumstances relating to him are touched upon in the 
Essay, &c. n. 55. the Discourse, &c. §. xiv. xal si. 15, 16 
and in the notes, p. 203. 

Grace, si. Pr. Pavour. 3071. Sory g7'ace. 6328. JIa7'de 
grace. 16133. Misfortune. T. i. 713. 

So full of sorowe am I, sothe to sayne, 

That certainly no more ha7'de gr-ace 
May sit on me, for why 1 there is no space. 

So Hercules, ap. Euripid. Hf. M. 1250. 

TtpiMi fioix^v drs, x’ouxir' Sir 3-’ o-rvi 

The criticism of Longinus, sect. xl. is perhaps equally 
applicable to both passages. 

With harde grace. 7810. is to be understood as spoken, 
in a parenthesis, of the Cherl; Misfortune attend hitni 
See With. Save pour grace. M. 108. col. 2, 1. 59. With 
your favour. Sauve votre grace. 

Gracious, adj. Pr, Agreeable. 3693. Graceful. 8489. 

Grams, n. Sax. Grief. 16871. Anger. T. iii. 1030. 

Felle it to gode or grams, P. L. 327. 

Grammerb, n. Pr. Grammar. 13466. 

Grand mercie, Fr, Great thanks. 8964. 

Grane, 71. Fb. a grain; a single seed. T. ii. 1028. 

Grange, n. Pr. A Farm-house. 3668. 

Grapinel, n. Fb. A grappling-ii’on. L. W. 640. • 

Gratche, R. 7368. “ is perhaps the same Tvith G7'aWie, if 
not mistaken for it.” Gloss. Ur. See Greithe. The 
Grig, has — s’aourne cowme hegupne. 

Grave, v. Sax. To carve; to engiave. T. ii. 47. T. iii. 1468- 

[Graven), part. pa. Buried. 6647- 11288. 

Graunson, pr. n. C. M. T. ver. ult. See A 77 account of the 
works of Chaucer, &c. in this vol. p. 446. 

Grb, 71. Pr. Pleasure ; satisfaction, from Gratvs, Lat. 
To receive m gre. 4679- 9027- To take kindly. The gre. 
2735. The prize. See the note. — Prom Gradiis, Lat. it 
signifies A step, or degree. 9249. 

Gbede, 71. Sax. A greedy person. R. 6002. 

V. Barb. Lat. To cry. C. N. 135. 

Grbin, n. Fb. Gretn de Paris. Jl. 1369. de Pao-adis. 
Orig. Grains of Paradise; a sort of spice. The same ai-e 
meant in ver. 3690 — Grain of Po7'tingalc. 15465. A sort 
of scarlet-dye, called Ke7'mes, or Vermillion. 

Greithe, v. Sax. To prepaie, make ready. 4307. 14512. 

Grenehed, n. Sax. Childishness. 4583. 

Grese, n. Pr. Grease. 135. 6069. 

Grete for Grede, v. R. 4116. 

GKETTE,pa. f.of Crete, v. Sax. Greeted; saluted. 5471. 8828. 

Greves, n. pi. Sax. Groves. 1497- R- 3019. 

Grille, adj. R. 73 f. Horrible. Gbvmivi. gryl and horrvblb. 
Ilorridus. Prompt. Parv. 

GRiNTfor Grindbth, 5971 

Gbintb, pa. t. of Grind, v. Sax. Ground. Grfnt with 
hts teeth. 7743. Gnashed with h. t. 

Grinting, n. Grinding ; gnashing. P. 150, ooL 2, 1. 37- 

Gris, n. Pn- A species of Furr. See the lu on ver. IS"!* 

Grisly, acO’. Sax. BreadfuL 1973. 6318. 
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Gboche, V. Sax. To grutcli ; to murmur. 3861. 6025. 

Groff, adj\ Sax. Flat on the ground. 051. 13605. R. 2561. 
Groink, n. Fr. The snowt of a swine. P. 149, col. 2, 1. 29. 

A hanging lip. T. i. 350. 

— V. To hang the lip, in discontent R. 7099. 

Gbonb, V. Fr. To groan. To grunt. 741 1. 

Grout, •pa. t. 14627- Groaned. 

Grope, v. Sax. To search ; to examine by feeling. 
7399. 7723. 

Grot, n. A coin, worth four-pence. 6074. 7546. 

Gbounden, <part. pa. of Grind. 1C243. 

Groyning, n. 2462. Discontent. See Groiue. 

Guerdon, a. Fr. Reward; Recompense. 7460.8759. 

V. To reward. P. 152, col. 1, 1. 55. 

Guerdonles, adj. Without reward. B. K. 400. 

Guido, pr. -n. L. W. 1462. Guido db Columpnis. F. iii. 
381. Guido dalle Colonne, of Messina in Sicily, a lawyer 
and poet, died about 1290. Quadrio, vol. ii. p. 160. His 
History of the Trojan war, to which our author refers, 
was written in Latin, and finished in 1287- See the n. 
on ver. 15147. I have there intimated my suspicion, 
that he translated it, for the most part, from a French 
Romance of Benoil de Sainte More. However that may 
have been, Guido’s work is certainly the original, from 
which the later writers of the middle ages have generally 
taken their accounts of Trojan affairs. It was translated 
into Italian in 1324 by fdippo Ceffi, a Florentine. Qua- 
dric, vol. vi. p. 475, A French translation is also 
extant, in which it is said to be translaUe en Francois 
premierement dii coinmand^ment dii Maire de la ciU de 
Beauvais, en nom et en honneur de Karles le rop de * 
France, Tan mil ccc. quatre vingtz. MS. Reg. 16. P. ix. 
This is probably the French translation mentioned by 
Lydgate in the Prologue to his BoJee of Trope, which is 
a mere paraphrase in verse of Guido’s history, with 
some digi'cssions and additions of his own, Lyd- 
gate’s work was finished, as ho tells us himself at 
the end, in 1420. 

H. 

Habergeon, n. Fr. A diminutive of Haulerg, a coat of 
mail. 76. 13790. 

Habiditee, n. Pr. Ability. C. L. 1044. 

Habitacles, n. pt. Fr. Places of habitation. F. iii 104. 
Habitb, V. Fr. To dwell- R- 660. 

Hasundant, part. pr. Fr. Abundant. 7935. 

Hacicbnaie, w. Fr. An ambling horse, or pad. R. 1137- 
Hacking, n. Fr. Cutting in pieces. P. iii. 213. 

Hadden, pa. t. pi. of Have. 375. 762. 

IIaf, pa. t. of Heve, v. Sax. Heaved, raised. 2430. 

Haie, Hay, n. Fr. A hedge. R. 54. 3007. 

Haii-b, n. Sax. Health ; welfare. 4087. 

Hailes, pr. n. of an Abbey in Gloucestershhe. See the n. 
on ver. 12587. 

Hairb, n. Fr. A hair-cloth. 15601. R. 438. 

Hakeney, «. Fr. I6O27. as Hackenaie. 

Haketon, n. Fr. A short cassock, without sleeves. 13789. 
Halden for Holden, i^ari. pa. of Hold. 4206. 

Halfe, n. Sax. A side ; a part. A’ Goddes half. 5632. 
Du. 370. On God's part ; with God’s favour. A' this 
halfe God. T. L. i. 325. b- On this side of God. Fottr 
halves, 3481. Four sides. 

Hali, pr. n. 433. An Arabian Physician. Fabric. Bihl. Gr. 
t. xni, p. 17- 

Halke, n. Sax. A comer. 11433. 15779. 

Halpe, pa. t. of Help, v. Sax. 14052. B. 1911. 

Hals. n. Sax. The neck. 4493. 

Halse, V. S^x. See the n. on ver. 13575. 

Halt, pa. t. of Hold, v. Sax. Held, or kept. 5141. 

for FIolt, i. e. Holdeth. Du. 621. 

IIalte, u. Fr. To go lamely. Du. 622, 

Hame for Home, n. Sax. 4030. 

Hamele, V. Sax. To hamstring ; to cut off. T. ii. 964. 
Hamers, n. pi. Sax, Hammers. Du. 2164. 

Han, inf. m. of Have, v. Sax. 754. 1048, 2109. 

pr. t. pi. 931. 2022. 7581. 

Hansbmnbs, P. 355, col. 2, L 50. appears from the context 
to mean a sort of breeches. 


Happe, n. Sax. Chance. 13168- Bo. v. pr I. 

V. To happen. 587. 6467. 

Hard, adj. Sax. Hard. Harde prace. 7810. 16133. Mis* 
fortune. See Grace. It is used adverbially. 9879. 13133, 
Harde, v. Sax. To make bard. 10559. 

Hardely (llardilp), adv. Fr. Boldly. lOUy. adv. Sax, 
Certainly. 7867- 7901. 9186. T. v. 673. 

Harding, n. Sax, Hardening. 10557. 

Harie, V. Fr. To hurry. To harie and dt aice. P. 149, col. 

2, I. 64. 

Harted, part. pa. Hurried. 2728 Its seroicnth^iioz en 
grand manere. Froissart, v. i. c. 225. 

Harlot, n. See the n. on 1 er. 649. 

Harlotries, n. pi. Ribaldries. 563. 

Harnbis, n. Fr. Armour. 1615. Furniture. 5718. 

Harneise, V. Fr. To dress, it. 2848. 

Harow, interj. Fr. See the n. on ver. 3286. 

Harpour, n. Fr. A harper. T. ii. 1030. In the Act of 
Resumption, 28 H. vi. there is a proviso in favour of 
John Turges, Harpour tvifh the Queen, for the reversion 
of an annuity of 10 Marks, after the death of William 
Langton, Minstrell. 

Harwed, p. t. of Harwe, V. Sax. See the n. on ver. 3512. 
Hasabdour, n. Fr. A Player at Hazard ; A gamester. 12530. 
Hasardrie, n. Fr. Gaming, in general. 12524. 

Hasklyfodk. T. iii. 892. V. 585. 1174. All these passages 
plainly allude to the same proverbial saying, which 
appears to have been used in scorn or deiision of any i 
improbable hope or expectation. Why it was so used, 
is beyond my reach to discover. It may be proper how- 
ever to mention that in T. iii. 892. MS. Hail. 3943. leads— 
IJaselwode is shaken and that the passage, T. v. 1174. 
is an imitation of the following in the See 

Essay, &:c. n. 62. 

Ma pandero seco tacitamente 
Ride de cio che Troylo dicea — 

Chel si fusse sembiante facea 
Di cred^rlo, e dicia, di mungihelo 
Aspetta il vento guesto tapinello. 

Hastif, adj. Fr. Hasty. 3545. 

Hastifly, adv. Hastily. 13546. 

Hate, v. Sax. To be named. R. 38. 

Hauberk, n, Fr. A coat of mail. 13792. 

Haven, inf. m. of Have, v. Sax. Bo. iv. pr. 2. It is more 
commonly abbreviated into Han. 

Haunce, V. Fr. To raise, to enhance. B. K. 431. 

Haunt, n. Fr. Custom ; practice. 449. 

Haunte, V. Fr. To practise. P. 164, col. 2. 1. 4, 
Haunteden, pa. t. pi. 12S98. Practised, frequented. 
Hautein, adj. Fr. Haughty, 3739. — Loud. 12264. — A hau^ 
teznfaucon. L. W. 1118. A high-flying hawk ; Faulcon 
hauUain. Fr. 

Ha VOIR for Avoir, n. Fr. Wealth. R. 4720. 

Hawe, n. Sax. A. hawthorn-berry. 6241. T. iii. 856 — A 
farm-yard. 12789. A ehuToh-yard. P, 165, col. 1, 1. 10. 
Hawebake, 4515. See the note. 

He, pron. Sax. is often prefixed in all its cases to proper 
names emphatically, according to the Saxon usage. He 
Moises. 10564. He Tityus. T. i. 787. See the n. on ver. 
9594. — He is also frequently used for It in all eases. 
7550. 7838. 9737- See the n, on ver. 9594. 

Hed, «. Sax. Head. On his hed. l2iG. On pain of losing 
his head. See the note. 

Hedde for IIiDDE (Hidden.) L. W. 208. 

Heoges, n. pi. Sax. Hedges. 15224. 

Heisugge. a. F. 612 . Curruco, a little bird, which is 
supposed to hatch the Cuekow’s egg, and, to be destroyed 
by the young Cuckovvs. Sp. 

Hele, u. Sax. Helan. To hide. 6531. R. 6882. 

— V. Sax. Hielan. To heal ; to help. 1250. 10955. 

n. Sax. Health. 3104. 4237. 

Heleles, adj. Helpless. T. v. 1592. 

HELiSE,pr. n. Elysium. C.L. 119. 

Helmed, part. pa. Fr. Armed with an helmet. 14376. 
T. ii. 693. 

Helowis, pr. n. 6259. Eloisa, the mistress of Abelardl 
See a summary of their history in Eom. de la Rose, ver 
9172— 9247. 

Hem, oU. c.pl. of He. Them, See Him ; andEssay, &c. n. 83* 
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IIkmself, n«MsEtVJa, Hbm®elven. See Self. 

HEJicHMEif, n- pi. Pages. P. L. 252. See a note on the 
3Iidsummer HighVs Bream of Shakespeare. Actii. Se. 2. 
Last. Edit. 

IIende, Hendy, adj. Sax. Civil ; courteous. G868. 3199. 
H®nbx. 4031. IfENNE. 2358, 3887- Hennes. R. 4922. 

Hens. 12621. adv. Sax. Hence. 

Heng, pa. t. and part, of Hang, u. Sax. 360. 678. 9757* 
Hbnnesforth, adv. Sax. Henceforth. 10972. 

IIentb, V. Sax. To take hold of i to catch. 906. 7082. 

Hknt, pa, f. and part. 700.6890. 1583. 

Hepe, n. Sax. A heap. 2*o hepe. T. in. 1770. Bo. iv. pr.6. 

Together ; in aheap. — The fiuit of the Dog-ro&c. 13677* 
Hkraui), «. Fa. A herald. 2535. 

Herebrgage, n. Fr. Lodging. 4327. 

Herbkrgkours, It. pi. Fjr. Providers of lodgings; Har- 
bingers. 5417. 

Hkrberwe, «. Sax. An inn ; a lodging. 767. 4143. — The 
place of the Sun. 11347. In vcr. 403. (see the note) it 
rather means, I think, A Jiarbaur. — Herber. T. ii. 1705. 
F. L, 49. An arbour. 

V. Sax. To lodge. R. 6145. 

Herd, Hikrde. n. Sax. A keeper. 605. 15660.— Herde- 
gromes. F. ii). ]35. Sliepherd-boysL 
IIbrdks, 71 . pL Coarse flax. Herde, fibra lini. Kilian. R. 
1233. 

That not cifhompe m heerdis uitxs. 

So thus ver. is written in Ms. Hunter, The Orig. has 
only— ette tie fat de boarrus. 

Herb for Hire, pron. 2050. 3601. 4880. and in other places, 
for the sake of the 7 dme. 

Here, adv. Sax. In this place. 

in composition, signifies this, without including any 

idea of place, Jlereagahus. 3041. Against this, ilere- 
befui'ii. 1586. Before this. 

V. Sax. To hoar. 2347. 

Herd, Herds, pa. t. and part. £2i. 935. 1397. 

Kbrdrn', pa. tpl. 15382. 

II K EE , n. Sax. H ai r. 677. 

Heren, adj. Made of hair. 12670. 

Herking, part. pr. of Herke, v Sax. Hearkening. 10392. 
Hermes, pr. n. 1G902. A chemical treatise imder his name 
is extant in the Theat. Chemic. t. iv. See Fabric, Bibl. 
Gr. L. i. c. 10. Hermes Ballenus. F iii. 183. Whether a 
different person from him just mentioned, I cannot tell. 
Herne, n. Sax. A corner. 11433. 16126. 

Heronerk, «. Fb. a hawk made to flie only at the heron, 
T. iv.413 L. W. 1118. 

Heronskwes, n. pi. Fa. Young Herons, 10382. See the 
note, 

Herte for Hurt, v. Sax. Du. 883. 

n. Sax. Heart. Herte-blood. 6300. 12836. Heart’s 

blood. Hertc-spone. See the n on ver. 2608. 

ITertsles, adJ. Without courage. 14914. 

Hehtoy, of/jf. Hearty. 10319. 

Hery, r. Sax. To praise 8492.135-18. 

Herying, 9?. Prnise. 13389. 

Hestp, 99. Sax Command. 12574 — Promise. R. 4475.7* 
Hft. Hktte, pa. t. of IIi.TE, V. Sax. Heated. A. F. 145. 
Hetk, 79 Sax To promise, 2400. 4754. lobe called. Du. 
200. SeelliGHTB. 

Hkthknesse, 91 Sax. Country of Heathens. 49. 5532. 
Hethino, 9j. Sax. Contempt. 4108. All is thy hething 
fallen upon thee. P. L. 273. 

Hkve, V. Sax. To heave, to laise. 552. — v. tuuL To 
labour. T. ii 1289. 

Heved, 71. Sax. Head. F. ii. 42. Every virtue in my heved. 
So I apprehend tliis line should be road, instead of in me 
heved. 

Heven qitbne, n. Sax. The queen of heaven ; the Virgin 
Marj. 16557. 

Hew op Lincoln, pr. n. 13614. See Discourse, Ac. §. xxxu. 
HrwE, 19. Sax. To cut. 1424. 

V. nmt. C. L. 980 T. L, i. 325. b. He that heweth to 
hk, teitk chippes he may Use Ms sight. So ConfAm. 18. b. 

Full ofte he hmeth up so hye. 

That chyppes fallen in his eye. 


Hews, n. Sax, Colour ; appearance. 10901. T. ii, 21, 
Hewed, paj'i, pa. Coloured. 11557. 

Hext, adj. svperl. Sax. Highest. C. D.345. Eegh, Heghest» 
JJeghst, Hext. In the same manner Next is formed from 
Negh. 

IIiDous, adj. Fb. Dreadful. 3520. 

Hidousdy, adv. Terribly. 1703. 

Hie, V. Sax. To hasten. 10605. C. D. 1.".50. 

n. Haste ; diligence. In, or On hie, 2981. 4629. T. iv. 

1385. In haste. 

Highe, adj. Sax. High. In high and low, 819. 5413. 

See the n, on ver. 819. 

Hibrdkssb, n. Sax. A shepherdess. T. i. 654. See Herd*. 
Highen, P. iii. 1062. is perhaps misuTitten for Highe. 
Hight, 71. Sax. Highth. 18.92. On hight. 1786. seems to 
signify— aloud ; in a high voice. En haut. Fr, 

Highte, V. Sax. See the n. on ver. 1016. 

Him, obi. c. of He, is often used alone in that reciprocal 
sense, which is generally expressed by the addition of 
the adj. Seif. 3052. Than hath he don hUfrend, ne him, 
no shame, i. e. nor himself. As he him laid. 1380. And 
clad him. 14U. And bare him. 1449. 

It is also frequently put without the usual preposition. 
Him to grete shame. 17209. To great shame of him. 
Shefalleth him to fete. 55*24. She falleth at the feet of 
him. She swore him. 6543. She swore to him- Hem 
and Hire are used in the same manner. 

Himself, Himselve, Himselvkn, See Self- 
Hinderest, supei-l. d. of Hind, adv. Sax- Hindmost- 624. 
Hine, n. Sax. A servant in husbandry ; a hind. 605. 

n. Bal. Vil. 35. should probably be Hiene. The gall 

of an hyena was used to cure a certain disorder of the 
eye, Piin. N. II. L 29, c. 38. 

Hippocras, pr, n. Hippocrates. 433. See the note. 

Hir, pron. poss. Sax. Their. See Essay, &e. p. xivi . 
Hire, obi. c. of She. pron. Sax. is often put for He7‘sel/. 
139. 4869. and without the usual preposition. 11057. See 
Him. 

pron. poss. Sax. Her. See Essay, &c. p. xlvL 

Hirbself, Hirbselvb, Hireselvkn. See Self. 

Hirs, pron. poss. Sax. Theira 7508. See the Essay, 8tc. n. 29. 
Historial, adj. Fk. Historical. 12090. 

Ho, interj. Fr. commanding a cessation of any action. 
See the n. on ver, 2535. and I believe o in that verse is put 
for Ho, and not for Oyez. See the C. L. ver. 270. 
Hochbpot, n. Fb. A mixture of various things shaken 
together in the same pot. M. 112, col. 1, 1. 10. Hutspot. 
Bblg. 

Hoker, n. Sax. Frowardness. .5717* 

Hokerly, adv. Frowardly. P. 159, col, 2, 1. 11. 

Hold, n. Sax. A fort, or castle. 4927- 

V. Sax. To keep. 2^o hold in honde. T.V. 1370. To 

keep in suspence. T. V. 1614. 1679. To amuse in order 
to deceive, 

Holden, part. pa. Obliged. 6717* T. iii. 1265. 

Hole, Hojo, adj. Sax. Entire; whole; sound. 6952. 7615* 
Holly, adv. Entirely ; wholly. 5793. 

Holour, n. Sax. A whoremonger. 5836. P. 166, col. 2, 1. 1. 
Holt, r. Sax. A grove, or forest. 6 T, iii, 352. 

forHoLDETH. 9224. 9386. 

Homly, adj. Sax. Domestick. 9666.— Plain ; simple. 7425. 
Homlinesse, n. Sax. Domestjck management. 8305. — 
Familiarity. M. 118, col. 1, 1. 10, 

Hondk, n. Sax. A hand. Afi honde-hrede. 3809. An 
hand’s breadth- Withoutenhonde. T. in. Without 
being pulled by any hand,— IIonden, pi. R. 6665. 
Honest, adj. Fr, means geneially, according to the French 
usage. Creditable ; honourable. 246. 13491. Becoming a 
person of rank. 8302. 9902. 

Honestetee, Honbstee, n. Fb. Virtue. 8298.— Decency. 

14630.— Good manners. 6849. 

Hong, v. Sax. To hang. 12724, 

IIoNT, n. Sax. Du. 385. as Hunt. 

Hovy-swete, adj. Sax. Sweet as honey. 9270. 

Hope, v. Sax. To expect. 4027. See the note. 
IIoppEfiTERES, n. pZ. Sax. Dancers. 2019. See the note. 
Hord, n. Sax. Treasure. 13014. — A private place, fit foj 
the keeping of treasure. P. 165, col. 2, L 16. 
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Hork, Hoob, adj. Sax. Hoary ; grey. 7764. 9.335. 

Horowk, adJ. Sax. Foul. O. M. 52. 

Horriblete, «. Fr. Horriblencss. R. 7285. 
lions, n. pL Sax. Horses. 5807- 7141, 13563. 

Horse, adj. Sax. Hoarse. Du. 347. 

Hoeslv, adj. 10508. is applied to a horse, as manly is to 
a man. 

Hospitalers, n. pi, Lat. Religious persons, of both sexes, 
who attended the sick in hospitals. F. 167* col. 1, 1. 59- 
— Knights Hospitalers, of different orders. R. 6693. See 
Du Cange, in v. HospitalaHus, 

Host, n. Fr. An aimy. 14486. 

Hostelers, n. Fr. An inn-keeper. 4358. 15035. 
Hostelrie, n. Fr. An inn, or lodging-house. 23. 
Hostilements, n, pi. Household furniture. Bo. ii. pr. 5. 
Hot®, adj. Sax. Hot. 7018. 

Hotk, Hoten, part. pa. of Hete. Called. 3939. 

Hove, v. Sax. To hover. T. iii. 1433. T. v. 33. 
Houxd-fish, n. Sax. The dog-fish. 9699. 

IIouNE, ji. for Hound. T. iv. 210. Thus said both here and 
houne, i. e. hare and hound ; all sorts of people. 

Hooped, pa. t. Fr. Hooped, or hollowed. 15406. 

Housbl, jj. Sax. The Eucharist. R. 6386. 

V . To administer the sacrament. R. 6437. 

«... — To ben houseled. To rec«ive the sacrament, 

P. 170, col. 2, 1. 69. 

Howvk, n. Sax. A cap, or hood. See the n. on ver. 3909, 
Hulfebe, n. Sax. Holly. B.K. 129. 

Hulstred, pari. pa. Sax. Hidden. R. 6146. 
Humblehede, w. Sax. Humble state. 14590. 

Humblesse, n. Fr. Humility. 4585. 

Humbling, n. A humming. F. ii. 531. Hommelen ; Bom- 
bilari, bombixm edere. Kilian. Hence our Humble-bee. 
Hunt, n. Sax. A huntsman. 1680. 2020. 

Hurtle, v. Fr. To push. 2618. 4717- 
Husbandrie, n. Sax. Thrift, oeconomical management. 4075. 
Husbond-man, n. S\x. The master of the family. 7350. 
Hust, adj. Sax. Silent ; whist. Bo. ii. ni. 5. 

Hvlde, V . Sax. To pour. Bo. ii. m. 2. 

Hyllkd, part. pa. Sax. Hidden. 15061. See Hele. 


I. 

I, at the beginning of a word, in the common Editt. and 
even in the MSS. of Chaucer, is often used to express a 
corruption of the Saxon prepositive particle Ee j which, 

" in this Edit, of the Canterbury Tales, (as has been said 
before in the Essay, Ac. p. xlvi.) is always expressed by 
y. All such words, therefore, occurring In the works of 
Chaucer not contained m this Edition, should be looked 
for either under y, or under their second letters. 

Jacke op Dover, 4345. See the note. 

Jacks fool. 3708. See the n. on ver. 14816. 

Jacobin, pr. n. A grey-f i ier. R. 6338. 

Jakke Straw, pr. n. 15400. The noise made by the fol- 
lowers of this rebel, to which our author alludes, he had 
probably heard himself. It is called by Walsingham, 
p. 251. clamor horrendlssimus, non similis clanioribus 
quos edere solent homines, sed qui ultra omnem cestima- 
tioneni superaret omnes clamores humanos, et maxime 
posset assimulari nlulatibus in/ernalium incolarum. 
]\Iany Flemings (Flandrenses) were beheaded by the 
lebels cum clamors consueto. Walsingham, ibid. 

JTambbux, n. pi. Pr. Boots ; armour for the legs. 13804. 

Jane, n. A coin of (Janua) Genoa, It is put for any 
small coin. 8875. 13665. 

Jangle, v. Fr. To prate ; to talk much, or fast. 10634, 

n. Prate ; babble. 6989. 

JANGLER, Jangloub, r. A prater. 17292, 7. 

Janglkresse, n. A female prater. 6220. 10181. 

Jape, n. Sax. A trick ; a jest. 4341. 16780. 

V. To jest- 13623. — ^To cheat ; to laugh at. 1731. 

Jape-worthy, adj. Ridiculous, Bo. v. pr. 3. 

Japbr, n. A common jester, or buffoon- P. 161, col. 1,1.43. 

Japerib, n. Buffoonerie. P. 161, col. 1, I. 45. 

IcH, IcHE, pron. Sax. I. lio the ich. 12881. So (he iche. 
16397. So may I prosper. 


Idbl, adj. Sax. Idle; fruitless. In ideU 11179. P. 159^ 
col. 2, 1. 29. In vain. 

Idolastre, n. Fr. An idolater. 10172. 

Jeopard, v. To hazard ; to put in danger. T. iv. 1566. 
jKoPARDJE, n. Danger. T. ii. 465, T. v. 1529. Jeopardise. 
Du. 666. 

Jeremib, pn n. Jeremiah. 12569. 

Jerome, pr. n. 6256. Our author has made much use of a 
treatise of St. Jerome, contra Jovinianum See the n. on 
vei-. 9172, and ver. 11679, and the Discourse, &c. n. 19. 
Jestks, n. pi. T. V. 1510. F. iii. passim, as Gesxes. 

Jbwerib, n, Fr. A district, inhabited by Jews. 1.3419. 
jEwisE, «. Judgement; punishment. 1741. 5215. It may 
have been formed by corruption either of the Lat. 
Judicium, or the Fn. Justice. Conf. Am. 157. b. 158. 

Ik, pron. Sax. I. 386-2. 3865. See Ich. 
iLioN, pr. n. The citadel of Troy. 15362, 

Ilke, adj. Sax. Same. 64. 3035. 

Imaginatif, adj. Fr. Suspicious, 11406. 

Imped, part. pa. Sax. Planted. R. 5137- 
Impetren, pr. t. pi. Fr. Obtain by prajier. Bo. v. pr. 3. 
iMPEs, n, pi. Sax. Shoots of trees. 13962. R. 6293. 
Importable, adj. Fr. Intolerable. 14520. K. 6902. — Impos- 
sible. 9020. 

Importune, adj. Fr. Troublesome. R. 5632, 

Impossible, adj. Fr. used as a substantive. 6270. T. iii. 525. 
In, prep. Sax. Upon. 6350. 14500. 14545. In witJu 946C. 
9818. Within. 

Incombrous, adj, Fr. Cumbersome. F. ii. 354. 

Inconstance, n. Fb. Inconstancy. 7540. 

Incubus. 6462. See the n. on ver. 6441. 

INDE, adj. Fr. Azure-coloured. R. 67. 

Indxgne, a<(j. Fr. Unworthy. 8235. 

INECHED, part. pa. Sax. Inserted. T. iii. 1335, ] 

INBQUAL, adj. Fr. Unequal. 2273. 1 

Infortunat, adj. Lat. Unfortunate. 4722. 

Infortune, n. Fa. Misfortune. R. 5551. 

Ingot, n. A mould for casting ingots. 10674. 16701. 16782. 
Inhabit, part. pa. Fr. Inhabited. C. D. 1400. 

Inhildb, V. Sax. To pour in. T. lii. 44. See Hylde. 
Injure, n. Fr. Injiu-y. T. iii. 1020. 

Inly, adv. Sax. Inwardly, deeply, thoroughly. 6930. R 
397. T. hi. 1612. P. i. 31. 

Inne, prep. Sax. In. 14002. 

In, n. Sax. A house, habitation, lodging. 3547. 5517 

13372. 

INNED, part. pa. Sj X. Lodged. 2194. 

Innebeste, adj. si p. Sax. Inmost. Bo. iv. pr. 6. 

Innocent, adj. Fr., Ignorant. 8150. 10840. 

Inselej*, part, pa Fr. Attested under seal. C. D. 1014. 
Inset, part. pa. bAx. Implanted. Bo. ii. pr. 3. 
Interminable, adj. Fb. Infinite. Bo. v. pr. 6. 

Inwitte, n. Sax. Understanding. T. L. i. 320. b# 

JocE, pr. n, 6065. See the note. 

JocoNDK, adj. Fb. Joyous ; pleasant. 16064. 

JoGELOtJB, n. Fb. A juggler. 7049. 

JoiNANT, part. pr. Fb. Joining. 1062. 

Join®, v. Fr. To enjoin. R. 2355. 

JoLiE Robin. The name of a dance. R. 7455. He la danse 
le beau Robin. Orig. 12864. — See T.v. 1174. 

JoLiF, adj. Fr. Jolly ; joyful. 3355. 4152. 

JoMBRE, V. To jumble. T. ii. 1037- 

JoNGLERiB, n. T. v. 755. should rather be Janglerie ,• Idle 
talk. See Jangle. 

JoBDANBS, n. pi. See the n. on ver. 12239. 

JossA, interj. 4099. seems to be partly formed from the F». 
gal Come hither I 

Jovis, pr. n, Jupiter. T. iii. 15. F. i. 219. F. iii. 917* 
JouRNEB, n. Fr. A day’s journey. 2740. O. D. 1945* 

A day’s work. R, 579- 

JousTES, n. pi. Fb. Justs. C. D. 1987. 

JowELEs, n,.pl. Fr. Jewels. R. 5420. 

Jove, v. Fr. To enjoy, R. 5028. 

Ipocras, n. Fr. Wine mixed with spices and other in- 
gredients; so named, because it is strained through 
a woollen cloth, called (he sleeve of Hippocrates. 9681. 
See Clarke. 

Ike. n. Fr Anger. 7416. 
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inotrs, adjf. Passionate. 7596, 7. 8. 

IsAUDJS, pt\ n. P. iii. 707. See Belle Isaude. She is 
called Yseut hy Bernard da Ventador. MS. Crofts, 
fol. Lxvir. 

Tant trag pena d’amor, 

Q’anc Tristan I’amador 
Bon sofret maior dolor 
Per Ysc%it la hlonda. 

And so in FabUatix, &c. T. i. p. 242. Yseut la ilonde- 
Petrarch, calls her Isotta. Trionfo d’Amoro. iii. 82. A 
late Prench "writer, in what he has been pleased to 
style, “jfiTistoire lUUraire des Trmtbadoiirs,’'' (T.ii.p. 
323.) having quoted a passage celebrating the love of 
“ Tristan a Isault,’' adds very coolly— C’e«t tme allusion 
d quelque Itomans which is just as if a commentator 
upon Ovid should say of the epistle from Paris to Helent 
that it alludes to some Grech story. 

It, pron. 3 pers, nmt. qend. Sax. is used instead of Be 
and She. 3764. 5529. 13144. 

Itailee, pr, n. Italy. 8142. 

JuBALTARB, pr. n. Gibialtar. 5367. 

JuBBE, n. A vessel for holding ale, or wine. 3628. 13000. 

JuBicuAL 14052. The hook of Judges. So MetamorpTioseos 
is put for the Metamorphosis of Ovid. 4513. and Eneidos 
forthe JBneis of Virgil. 15365. 

JuGE, n. Pr. a judge. 12057. 121 .90. 

JuiL, pr. n. The month of July. 10007. 

Julian, pj\ n. See the n. on ver. 341. 

JupARDiE, n. R. 2666. as Jeoparwe, 

JuPAiiTiE, n. Fr. Jeopardie. See the n. on ver. 16211. 

Justice, n. Fr. A judge. 1.5965. 

Justinian, pr. n. R. 6615. The law referred to is in the 
Code, L. xi. tit. 25. Be menrlicanubits vaUdis. 

Juvenal, pr. n. The Roman Satirist. 6774. T. iv. 197. 

K. 

Kaxbnder, n. Lat. A Calendar. 13136. — A guide, or 
director. L. W. 542. 

Kalendks, n.pl. Lat. The first day of the month; the 
beginning of any thing. T. ii. 7. T. v. 1633. 

Kaynard. See the n. on ver. 5817. 

Kele, V, Sax. To cool. C. L. 775. 

Kkmbed, Kew ped, pa. Sax. Combed. 2291. 2136. 

Kemelin, n. Sax, A tub. 3548. 

Kenelm, pr. 71. 15116. Seethe note. 

Kepe, n. Sax. Care attention. 4162. 8934. 

V. To take care. 2240. 2962. 

Kerchbp, 71. 6600. a corruption of Coverchief. 

Kernels, 7i.pL Pr. Battlements. R. 4195. 

Kers, n. Sax. Water-cresses. Of paramours nerangM 
he not a kers. 3754. He cared not a rush for love. 
Cbesse is used, in the same sense, in T. L. i. 320. and 
ii. 332. h. 

Kbbver, 7?. Sax. A carver. 1901. 

Kesse, V. Sax. To kiss. 8933. R. 2610. 

Keste, pa. t. Kissed. 10064. 

Ketche, V. T. Hi. 1381. as Cacohe. 

Keverb, V. Pr. To cover. In T. i. 918, it signifies to 
recover. 

Kichel, 71. Sax. A little cake. 7329. See the note. 

Kid, Kidbe, pa. t. and part, of Kithe. Made known ; dis- 
covered. 9817. T. i. 208. B. 2172. 

Kike, v. Sax. To kick. 6523. 

Kin, n. Sax. Kindred. By my fader kin. 9389. 16297. 
By my father’s kindred. 

adj. Of the same nature. .5.557. 

Kind, n. Sax. Nature. 17130. T. i. 238. 

Kindly, adv. Naturally. 5984. 

Kinbede, n. Kindred. M. 113, col. 2, 1. 33. 

Kirtel, 71. Sax. A tunic, or waistcoat. 3321. 11884. In 
kirtels and none other wede. R. 778. Qui estoient en 
pure eottes. Orig. 775. 

Kithr, -• Sa*x. To shew ; to make known. 5056. 7191. 
Ne kithe hire Jealousic. 11060. Nor shew to her any 
jealousie. 

KiTHE 0 ,jp«ri. pa. 16.52ia See Km. 


Kitte, pa. t. Sax. Cut. 6304. 

Knakkes, n. pi. Sax. Tiifling tricks. 404.0. The word 
seems to have been foiuned from tlie knacking, or snap- 
ping, of the fingers, used by jugglers. See Cotgravc, in 
y.*Matassmer des mains, and BiqueU — Trifling words. 
P. 161, col. 1, 1. 49. 

Knappe, n. A short sleep ; a nap. It. 4005. 

Knarry, adJ. Sax. Pull of gnarres, or knots. 117.9. 

Knave, n. Sax. A servant ; properly, a hoj’-servant 27.30. 
13240. — A knave-child. 5135. 8320. A male child. — 'Thts 
hoie knave. R. 384.9. Ce gargon. Orig. 

Kneddb, pa7A pa. of Knede, v. Sax. Kneaded. B. 4811. 

Kneen, Knene, n. pi. Sax. Knees. C. D. 294. 436. 

Knet, part. pa. It. 2092. as Knit. 

Knight, n. Sax. A servant ; generally, a servant in war ; 
a soldier. M. 117, coh 2, 1. 31. 15851.— A dubbed knight. 
See bis Character, ver. 43 — 78. 

Knighthobe, 72. Valour. 14560. 

Knit, part. pa. Sax. Joined; hound. 11298 Agreed. 

11542. 

Knobbes, n. pi. Sax. Excrescences, in the shape of buds, 
or buttons. 635. See Knoppb. 

Knoppe, n. Sax. A button. R. 1080.— A rose-bud. It. 1702. 

Knoppeb, part. po. Buttoned; fastened. R. 7212. 

Knotte, n. Sax. A knot. In ver. 10715. 10721. it is used, 
in the sense of Boeud, Pr. for the chief point, or head of 
a matter. 

Knotteles, adj. Sax. Without a knot; xvithout any 
thing to obstruct or retard the passage. T. V. 769. 

Knowe for Knee. T. ii. 1202. 

Knowleche, V. Sax. To acknowledge. M. 118, col. 2, 1. 45. 

Knowlechino, 72. Knowledge. 16900. R. 4676. 

Konnino, 72. P. iii. 966. as Conning ; Cunning. 

Kyice, V. Sax. To look stedfastly. 3445. Kijcken. Teut. 
Spectare. Kilian. 

L. 

Labbb, 72. A blah ; a great talker. 3509. 

Labbing, part. pr. Blabbing. 10302. 

Laced, paid. pa. Fr. Tied, bound. R. 3178. 

Lacbrt, n. Pr. “A fleshy muscle; so tenned from its 
having a tail like a lizard. Cotg ” 2755. 

Lachb, adj. Fr. Sluggish. Bo. iv. pr. 3. 

Lachessb, 72. Fr. Slackness; negligence. P. 1C2, col. 3, 
1.67. 

Lad, Ladde, pa. t. of Lede, v. Sax. Led ; carried. 7280. 
13264. 

Laft, pa. t. and part, of Leve, v. Sax. Left. 16351 L. W. 
168. 

Laie, 72. T. i. 341. 1002. as Lay. 

Laied, part. pa. of Lav, p. Sax. With orfreys laied, i. e. 
trimmed. R. 1076 So this word is frequently used by 
Hollinshed, vol. iii. p. 1317. Laid with gold lace. — Laid 
ON with red silke and gold ?acr.— L aid about xoith silver 
lace. See Couched. 

Laine, inf. V. Sax. To lay. R. 1 84. 

Lainers, 72. pi. Fr. Straps, or thongs. 2506. 

Lake, n. 13787. It is difficult to say what sort of cloth is 
meant. Laecken, Bblg. signifies both Imm and woollen 
cloth. Kilian. 

Lakke, 72. Sax. A fault ; a disgraceful action. 10073. — 
Want. 10145. 

Lakke, v. To find fault ; to blame R. 284. 4804. 

Lamben, 72. pi. Sax. Lambs. R. 7003. 

Langure, V. Fr. To languish. 9741. 

Lapidairb. F. iii. 202. A treatise on precious stones, 60 
entitled ; probably a French translation of the Latin 
poem of Marbodua degemmis, which is frequently cited 
by the name of Zapidarms. Fabric. Bibl. Med. JEt. in 
v. Marbodus. 

Lappe, 72. Sax. A skirt, or lappet of a garment. 8461 
15480. T. iii. 59. 743. 

Large, adj. Fr. Spacious; free. Prodigal. 13361- At 
large. 2290. At liberty. Til that it was prime large. 

1 067 4. Till prime "was far sp en t. 

Largely, adv. Fully. 1910. 

Las. 72. Fb. A lace. 394— A snare. 1819. 1953. 
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liASSB, Las, adj. comp. Sax. Less. 4407. 13047. R. 3045. 
Latche, n. R. 1624. as Las. 

LArsREi), part. pa. Six. Delayed. P. 162, col. 2, 1. 62. 
Lathe, n. 4086. A b >rn. It is still used in Lincolnshire. 
S/c." In F. iii. 1050. where the Editt. have ratTie and 
fattiCt the MSS. give the true reading— 

Latont, n. Pr. a kind of mixed metal. 701. of the colour 
of brass 11557. 

Laude, n, Lat. Praise. 13385. 

Laudes. 3055. The service peiformed in the fourth, or 
List watch of the night. Dlcuntxir aufem Landes, quod 
lUud flfficium taudem prcscipue sonat divinam, ^c. Du 
Cange in v. Laos 2. The same service was often called 
Matins. Idem in v. MAXuriNr. 

Lavep, part. pa. Fa. Drawn ; spoken of water talten out 
of a tvelL Bo. hi, m. 12. 

Lavender, n. Fb. A washerwoman, or laundress. L- W. 
358. In the passage of Dante, which is here quoted, 
JEJnvp is called. 

La meretbice, c7ie mai dalV osplzio 
Di Cemre non torse gii occhi puttie 
Morte comune, e dcile corte vizio. 

Inf. xiii. 64. 

Laverock, n. Sax. A lark. B. 662. 

Laxjncbgay, n. A sort of lance. See the n. on ver. 33682. 
LAtTNCBLOT DU LAKE. 15218. An eminent knight of the 
round table, whose adventures were the subject of a Ro- 
mance begun by ChreUien de Tropes, one of the oldest of 
the Romance-poets, and finished by Godefrois de Leigni. 
See Fauchet. L. ii. c. 10, 11- They have been repeatedly 
printed in French prose, anfi make a considerable part 
of the compilation called “ Mart d* Arthur." His accom- 
plishments, as a courtier and a man of gallantry, have 
been alluded to before, ver. 10601. Signor Volpi, in his 
notes upon Dante, Inf. v. 128, has most imaccountahly 
represented LancdoUo, as innamorato di Ginevra, 
moglle del Re Mabco. If there be any faith in Mstorp, 
Ginevra was the wife of King Arthur. The story in 
Dante, which is the occasion of Signor Tolpi’s note, is a 
curious one. It is alluded to by Petrarch, Trionfo 
d'Amore. iii. S2. 

Yedi Ginevra, Isotta, e 1’ altre amanti, 

E la coppia d 'Arimino. 

Launde, n. Fb. A plain not ploughed. 1693. 

Lavoures, n. pi. l^B. Lavers. 5869. 

Laubeat, adj. Lat. Crowned w ith laurel. 7907- 14614. 
Laureole, n. Fr. Spurge-lauiel. 14969. 

Laurer, n. Fr. Laurel. 9340. 

Lads, adj. Sax. Loose. 4062. La^(S. Island. Solutas. This 
is the true original of that termination of adjectives, so 
frequent in our language, in les or less. Consuetud. de 
Beverley. hIS. Ilarl. 560. Ilujus sacrilegii emenda non 
erat determinata, sed dicebatur ab Anglis Botalaus, i. e. 
sine emenda. So Chaucer uses Boteles, and other words 
of the same foi-m ; as Betteles, BnnkeleSr GiUeles, ^c. 
Lawe. adj. for Low. R. 6046. 

Laxatif, n. Fr. A purging medicine. 2758. 14949. 

Lay, 71 Sax. Law ; rejigious profession. 4796. 10332. 

Lay, 7t. Fr. A species of poem. 9755. 11259. See the Dis- 
course, &c. n. 24. 

Lay, jja. t. of Lie, or Ligge. 972. Laven. pi. 3210. 

Lazar, n. Fr. A leper. 242. 

Lechb, 71, Sax. A physician. 3902. Leehecraft. 2747* The 
skill of a physician. 

V. To heal. C. D. 8“2. 

Lecherous, adj. Provoking leeherie. 12483. 
liECHouB, n. Fb, A leacher, 6953. 

Lectorne, 71. Lat. A reading-desk. C. L. 1383. 

Leden, n. Sax. Language. 10749. See the note. 

Lbogb,, V. C. L. 1065. as Adlege. 

Lees, n. Pr. A leash, by which dogs are held. P. 155, coL 

1 , 1 . 3 . 

adh Sax. False. Withouten lees. R. 3904. With- 
out lying ; truly. 

Lefe, adj. Sax. Pleasing, agreeable. Al be Mm dothe or 
UFE. 1839. Though it he unpleasing to him, or pleasing 


PorDEFB 7ie iDTHE. 13062. For friend nor enemy. Me 
turned not— for deve we for lothe. P. L. 286.— It some- 
times signifies. Pleased. 1 71 'am 7 iot lbfe to gahbe. 3510. 

I am not pleased to prate ; I take no pleasure in prating. 
Lefuld, adj. Lawful. 5619. 9322. 

Legge, V Sax. To lay. 3935. 

V. Fr. To ease. R. 5016. as Alegb. 

Leie, V. Sax. To lay. T- iii. 72. 

Lbiser, n. 'Fr. Leisure. 1190. 9708. Opportunity. 3292. 
Leite, n. Sax. Light. Thonder-leite. Bo. i. m. 4. Lightning, 
Leke, 71. Sax. A leek. 3877- It is put for any thing of very 
small value. 36263. R, 4830. 

Lemes, 71. pi. Sax. Flames. 34936. 

Lemman, 71. Sax. A 3over, or gallant. 4238. 5337 — A mis 
ticss. 14069. 

Lbndes, n. pi. Sax. The loins. 3237. 

Lene, adj. Sax. Lean. 289 9727 . 

V. Sax. To lend. 613. 3^75.— To grant. 7226. 13613. 

Lenger, adv. C 07 np. Sax. Longer. 14437. 

Lente, pa. t. of Lene, 13284. 

Lenton, n. Sax. The season of Lent. P. 148, col. 2, 1. 21. 
L’envoy, Fr. was a sort of postscript, sent with poetical 
compositions, and serving either to recommend them to 
the attention of some par tioular person, or to enforce 
what we call the moral of them. The six last Stanzas 
of the Clerkes Tale aie in many Mss. entitled, L'envoy 
de Chaucer a Ics mao'iz de notre temps. See also the 
Stanzas at the end of the Complaint of the Black Knight, 
and of Chauce7’’s Dreme. 

Leon, n. LAr. A lion. 1600. 

Leonine, adj. Belonging to a lion. 145G4. 

Lbopart, Lepard, n. Fr. A leopard. 2388. 14267. 

Legs, n. Gr. People. 15571, 4. 

Lepande, pa7't. pr. of Lepe, v. Sax. Leaping, R, 1828 
Lepe, Lep, for Lepeth, 3 pers. sing. 4226, 10285. 

- - for Leped, pa. t. 2689. C. D. 2164. 

pr. n. A town in Spain. 12504. 

Lere, Lebnb, V. Sax. To leai-n. 10002. 13466.— To teach 
16312. 

LereDjPie. t. and part. 577. 13449. 

Lbbe, n. Sax. The skin. 13786. See the note. 

Lese, n. Fr. as Lees. In lustie Use. T.ii. 752. In Love's 
leash. 

adj. Sax. as Lees. R. 85093. 

i r. Sax. To lose. 11672,4. 

Leseth, 2 pers. pi. imp, m. 4439. Lose ye. 

Lesinq, n. Sax. A lie ; a falsity. 15947- R. 4508. Lesinses, 
pi. 12525. 

Lfst, List, Lust, n. Sax. Pleasure. 132. 192. 6215. 11124. 
Leste, Lists, Luste, v. To please. It is generally used, 
as an Impersonal, in the third person only, for It 
pleaseth, or It pleased. Him luste to ride so. 102. It 
pleased him t. r. s. Wei to drink us leste. 752. It pleased 
us well t. d- Jfyou lest, 830. If it please you. Me list 
not play. 3865. It pleaseth me not to play. 

adj. Sax. supe7'l. d. Least. 2200. A t the leste wap. 

1123. At the leste. 5432. At least. 

for Last. T. ii. 1330. 

Let, V. Sax. To leave; to omit. 1319. To leave; to per- 
mit. 1325. Let thp japes be. 5824. Let the sompnour be. 
6871.~To cause. 2978. 5377 —To hinder. T. iii- 726. 

Lete, pr. n. The river Lethe. F. i. 71- 

Letgame, «. Sax. A hinderer of pleasure. T. iii. 528. 

Lette, Ji. Delay ; hindrance. 8176. 

Lettowe, pr. w. Lithuania. 54. 

Lettred, adj. Fr. Learned. R. 7691. 

Lettrube, Letterure, n. Fk. Literature. 14414. 16314. 
Lettuabib, «. Fr. An electuary- 428, 9683, 

Leve, V. for Live. 7114. 

n. Sax. Desire ; inclination. 13952. 

adj. Dear. 3132. See Lefe. 

V. Sax. To believe. 10079. 

Leveth, imp. m. 2 pers. pi. 3090. Leveth me. Believe ma 
In B. 3519. Leveth is misprinted for Leseth. 

He leseth more than pe may doe. 

So this verse should he written. 

Plus y pert'il gue vous r.e/aictes. Orig. 
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In T. iii. 56- Leve is misprinted for Zem t and also in 
T. li. 1212. and T. v. 174a 
Leveles, adj. Sax. Without leave. C, D. 74. 

Lkven, n. Sax. Lightning. 5.S58. 

Lever, comv> d. of Lefe. More agreeable. It tcere me 
' Uv^r. 10995. I liadde lever. 10037. Hire liadde Icver^ 
5447. See also ver. 16344. 16972- 
IjEVESEcn. See the n. on. ver. 4059. though I am by no 
means satisfied with the explanation there given of this 
word. The interpretation of it in the Prompt. Parv. 
will not help us much. “ Levecel beforn a vvyndowe 
OB orHEB place. Umbraciiluin.'’’ My conjecture with 
respect to the origin of the proverb, Good wine needs 
no hush, is certainly wrong. That refers to a vei*y old 
practice of hanging up a bush, or bough, where wine is 
to be sold. The Italians have the same proverb, Al 
huon vino non hisognafrasca. 

Leweo, Lewdb, adJ. Sax. Ignorant; unlearned. 6928. 
12370. — Lascivious. 10023. 

Le YE. V, Sax. as Legoe. To lay. R. 4U3.—T0 lay a wager. 
16064. 

Leves, jpr. n. Layas, in Armenia. 58. See the n on ver. 51. 
Leyxe, n. Sax. Flame. P. 169, col. 1, 1. 21. SeeLKiTK. 
Liard, pr. n. belonged originally to a horse of a grey 
colour. See the n. on ver. 7145. 

Licenctat, «. Lat. 220. seems to signify, that he was 
licensed hp ike Pope to hear confessions, &c. in all places, 
independently of the local ordinaries. See R . 6304^472. 
Lie he- WAKE. See the n. on ver. 2960. 

Lide, pr. n. Lydia. 14645. 

Lieges, w. pi. Fb, Subjects- 7943. 

Lien, pr. t. pi. of IjIB, or Liggb. 16247. 

part. pa. of Lie, or Ligge. Lain. P. 170, col. 1, 1. 55, 

P. 172, col. 1, 1. 20. 

Lies, n. pi. Pr. Lees of wine, &c. F. iii. 1040. 

Lietk, R. 4143. is misprinted for Leybth. 

Lifly, adv. Sax. Like the life. 2089. 

Ligeance, n. Fr. Allegiance. 6315. 

Ligge, Lie, v. neut. Sax. To lye down. 2207, 1383?* 
Ligging, part. pr. Lying. 1013. 

Lig^jt, V. Sax. To enlighten. 15539. 13401. — To make light, 
or pleasant. 10710. 

V. neut. To descend; to alight. 5524. 10483. 

Lignb, n. Fb. Lineage; lineal descent. T. v, 1480. Ligi.ve. 
C D. 1517. should probably be Lignee, to rime to Com- 
pagnee. 

Lignb aloes. T. iv. 1137. Lignum aloes ; a very bitter drug. 
Like, Liken, v. Sax. To compare. 5951. 3 5. 

- w. Sax. To please. 8382. T. i. 432. If you hketh. 779- 

If it plcasethycu. Uliketh hem. 5679. It pleaseth them. 
Likerous, adj. Sax. Gluttonous. 12473. — ^Lascivious. 6048. 
Liking, x>nrt. pr. Pleasing. R. 868. 

u. Pleasure 12389. 

Liaiaile, n. Pr. Filings of any metal. 16321. 

Lime, v Sax. To smear, as with bird-lime. T. i- 354. 
Limed, jfjurf. pa. Caught, as with bird-lime. 6.516. 

part. jia. Pk. Polished, as with a file. F. iii. 34. 

LiMfcR, n. Fr. Lmier. A blood-hound. Du. 362. 6. 
Lime-bod 14694. A twig with bird-lime. 

Li.mitation, )i. L.vt, a certain precinct allowed to a Lirai- 
tmir. 6459. 

Limitour, n. A Fryer licensed to beg within a certain 
distiict. 209. 253, 4 

Liwmes, n. pi. Sax. Limbs. P. 149. col. 1, 1. 45. 

Linage, «. Fr. Family. 4270. R. 258. 

Linde, n. Sax. The lime tree. 9087. R. 1385. 

LrsSB, n. Sax. Remission ; abatement. 11.550. 

V. neut. Sax To grow easy. R. 3758. 4128. 

LrssED, part. pa. of Lisse, v. Sax. Eased ; relieved. 11482. 
Liste, V. See Leste. 

Listknkth, imp. m. Spers, pi. of Listen, v. Sax. Hearken 
ye. 13642. 

Listes, n. pi Fr. Lists ; a place enclosed for combats, &c. 

See the n- on ver. 171.5. 

Litarok, n. Fb. White lead. 16243. 

Lite, adj Sax. Little, II95. P. 162, col. 1, 1. 47. 

Lith, n. Sax. A limb 14881. 

forLiETH. 3663. 30349. 


Lithe, Sax. Soft; flexible. Du 953. F.L 11% 

I . — V. Sax. To soften. T. iv. 754. 

Lithbb, adj. Sax. Wicked. C. N. 14. In the Editt. it is 
Zifhy. Luther and quede. R. G. 414. SqoQuade, 
Litherlv, adv. Sax. Very ill. 3299- 
Litling, adj. Sax. Very little, F- iii. 133. 

Livand, parf.pr. Sax. Living, C. 1X 1628. 

Live, n. Sax. Life. On live. 3041. 56*22- In life ; Alive. 
Lives creature. 2397- 8779. Living creature. Lives body. 
F. it 555. Living body. 

r See the note on ver. 405. and the sta- 
Lodemanagb. 405. j tuteSGeo.I. c. 13. where LoGrf-WGMape 
Lodesterre. 2061. 'I is used repeatedly in the sense of Pi- 
I lotage. 

Lodesmkn, n. pi. Sax. Pilots. L. W. 1486. 

Loft, adv. Sax. On loft. 4697- On high ; A-loft. 

Loge, n. Fr. A lodge ; habitation. 14819. 

Logged, parf. pa. Fb, Lodged. 15004. 

Logging, n. Lodging. 15001. 

Lokk, V. Sax. To see ; to look upon. Bo. iv. pr. 6. v- pr. 5. 
Loken, Loke, part. pa. of Loke, v. Sax. Locked. 1488J. 
R. 2092. Shut close. Conf. Am. 29. Jlis one eye anon 
was nocKE. 

Loeder, r. ALollard, See then, on ver. 12923. and ver. 12914. 
Lonnins, pr. n. of a writer, from whom Chaucer professes 
to have translated his poem of Troilus and Creseide- See 
the note on P. 172, col. 2, 1. 23. I have not been able to 
find any further account of him. 

Londe, n. Sax. Land. 4806. 5323. 

Londbnoys. A Londoner ; one born in London. T. L. L 32S, 
Lone, n. Sax. A loan ; any thing lent. 744.3. 

Long, v. Sax. To belong. 2280. Longing for hxs art* 3209. 

Belonging to his art. 10353. — To desire. L. W. 2275. 
16390. See Along. 

Loos, Los, M. Fb. Praise. 16836. M. Il7j col. 2 , 1. 1. Loses, 
pt. F. iii. 598. 

Lord, n. Sax. A title of honour, given to Monks, as well 
as to other persons of superior rank. 172. 13930.— In ver. 
830. Lordes is used in the sense of Lordings. 

Lordings, n. pi. Sirs ; Masters. 763. 790. A diminutive 
of Lords. 

Lordship, n. Sax. Supreme power. 1627. 

Lobe, n. Sax. ICnowledge. 8664.— Doctrine. 529.— Advice. 
3527. 

Lobel, n. Sax. A good-for-nothing fellow, 5855, Bo. i. pr, 
4. where it is the translation of perditissimum. Skinner 
supposes it to be derived from the Lat. Lurco ; and in 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, ** Losel, or Lorbl, or 
Lurdbn,” is rendered “Lurco." But Lurco, I apprehend, 
signifies only a glutton, which falls very short of our 
idea of a lorel ; and besides I do not believe that^tlio 
word was ever sufficiently common in Latin to give lise 
to a derivative in English. One of Skinner's fi lends 
deduces it with much more probability from the Belg. 
(rather Sax.) Loren; Lost; Perdifvs. 

Lornb, part. pa. of Lese, v. Sax. Lost. 8947. Undone. 
10943. 13959. 

Los, n. Sax. Loss. 16477. T. iv. 27. 

Losed, part pa. Sax. Loosed. R. 4511. 

part. pa. Fr. Praised. T. L. i. 325. 

Losenge, n. Fr. A quadiilateral figure, of equal sides but 
unequal angles, in which the Arms of women are usually 
painted. R. 893. In F. lii. 227. Losynges seems to signify 
small figures of the same form in the fiet work of a 
crown. 

Lo&bngeoub, n. Fr. A flatterer. 15332. 

Lotkby, n. R. 6339. In the Orig. Compaigne. A private 
companion, or bed-felloiv. In P. P. 14. the concubines of 
priests are called their LoteUes. Perhaps it may be 
derived from the Sax. Louie ; to lurk. 

Loth, adj. Sax. Disagreeable ; odious. 3393. 

Lother, comp. d. More hateful. L. W. 1 91. 

Lothest, d. Most unwilling. 11625. 

Lothly, adj. Loathsome. 6682. 

Love-dayes. See the n. on ver. 260. and add T. L. i. S19, 
“ Maked I not a Love-day e betwene God and mankynde, 
and chese a mayde to be nompere, to p »t the quareU at 

ende?" 
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LovK-DRiNKK, ??. Sax. A drink to excite love. 6336. 

LovE-LoxoiNO, ji. Sax. Desire of love. 3349. 36/9. 

LovEfeOMK, Sax. Lovely. T. v. 465. 

Lough, pa. t. of Laugh, v. Sax. Laughed. 6254. 12410. 

LouKB. 4413. See the note. InP. P. 20. IFron^r is called 
a wkked li/ske,- and I learn from Cotgrave, that luske is 
a synonymous word to lowt, l07'ef, &c. so that perhaps 
Loicke maybe still another term for an idte,good-/or- 
nothivg fellow. See Cotg. in v. Zzeske, Exg. and in v. 
Loricard, Falotirdin. Pa. 

Lotirk, neitL Sax. To look discontented. R. 7099. 

JjOur/ng, part. pa. 6S48. 

Loute, V. Sax. To bow. 14168. R. 4384.— To lurk. 15654. 

Low, n. for Law. C. D. 319. 

Lowuyhede, n Sax. Humility. B. K. 315. 

LtiCANT, pr. n. The Roman poet. 14637. 

Luce, ?i. Lat. The fish, called a pike. 352. 

Lucina, pr, n. The Moon, 11357. 

Lulled, pa. t of Lull, v. Sax. Invited to sleep. 8429. 

Lumbardes, n. pi. Bankers ; Remitters of money. 13297. 

Lunarie, pr, 71. of a hei*h ; moon-wort, 16268. 

Lure, ??. Fb. A device used hy falconers for calling their 
hawks. 6922. 17021. 

V . Fr To bring to the lure. 5997- 

Lusshfburghes. See the n. on ver. 13968. 

Lust, n. See Lest. 

LUvSte, u. See Lkstb. 

Lustvhfdk, n. Sax. Pleasure, mirth. 17223, L. W. 1528. 

Luxurie, n. Fr. Leacherie, 5345. 

Lyniax, pr. 71. 7910. See the note. A learned correspon- 
dent, to whom I am obliged for other useful hints, has 
suggested to me, that Pabricius, upon the authority of 
Ghiiini, has placed the death of Joannes Lignanus in 
1383. Bibl. Med. JBt. in v. This furnishes an additional 
reason for believing that the Canterbury Tales were 
composed, or at least collected into a body, after that 
period. 

M. 

Mace, n. Fr. A club. 2126. 

Machabe, pr. n. The books of the Maccabees. 14497* 14573. 

Macrobes, pr. n. R. 7- Macrobius. 15129. Du. 284. A. P. 
Ill- The author of the Commentary on the Somnium 
Scipionis of Cicero, 

Madde, v.Sax. To be mad- 3559. R. 1072. 

Madrian, 13098. See the note. I have found since that 
the French have a Saint called Mate7’ne. But Mr. 
Steevens, with much more probability, supposes, that 
the precious body, by which the Host swears, was that 
of St. Jfatkurin. See his story in the Golden Legende. 
Edit. 1527. by Winkin de Woi-de, 151. b. “Than toke 
they the precious body and enoynted it with mochereve- 
rcnce ; and when they had layd it in the erth, on the 
morowe they came to the sepulture and founde ike holy 
body above the erth nygh unto the same sepulture, and 
than were they all abashed and wyst not what to do.” 
It seems, the knightes, who had brought him out of 
France, had promised that, if he died on his journey, he 
should be sent back and buried “ where as they had taken 
him;” and therefore his body would not stay in the 
ground, till it was deposited, according to promise, in 
France ; where it afterwards worked many miracles. 

Mafeib, Fr. Mafoy; by my faith. T. iii. 52. 

Magicieh, 7L Fr. A magician. 11553- 

Magikb, n. Pr. Magick. 11G07. JLoiyiicc nature?. 418. See 
the note. 

Mahgwxd, pr. 71. JMahomet. 4644. See Du Cange, in v. 

Maille, n. Fr. A coat of mail. 9078. 

MxrNTE, part. pa. B. K. 230. as Meint. 

Maintenance, n. Fr. Behaviour. Du. 834. 

Majsondbwe, Fr. Maison'dieu s a hospital. R. 5619. 

Maister, n. Fr. A skilful artist ; a master. 11514. 11532. 
Ffaister.strete. 2904. The chief street. Maister-temple. 
L. \V. 1014. The chief templjj. Maister-tour. 10540. The 
principal tower. 

Maisterful, adj. Imperious. T. ii. 756. 

Maisterie, Maistrxe, 71. Fr. Skill ; skilful management. 
3383. 6400.—Fower5 superiority. 6622. 9048. 11076. 


Love wol not be constreined by maistrie. 

■Whan maistrie cometh, the God of love anon 
Beteth his wmges, and, farewel ! he is gou. 

I cite these elegant lines, as I omitted to observe before, 
that Spenser has inserted them in his Faery Queen, B. <2. 
C. 1. St. 25. with very little alteration, and certainly 
without any improvement. 

He may love be compePd my mastery ; 

For, soon as mastery comes, sweet love anone 
Taketh his nimble wings, and soon away is gone. 

Amaistrie. 16528. A masterly operation ; Tin coup de 

mait7 e* For the ma istrie. 16.5. See the note. 

Maistbesse, n. Fr. Misti ess, governess. 12040. 

Maistrise, 72. Fb. Masterly workmanship. R. 4172. 

Maile, n. Sax. A fellow; a mate. 2558 A. husband. 

5667. 8716. A wife. 9175. 9696. Make or Metchb. Com- 
par. Prompt- l^arv. 

V. Sax. To compose, or make verses. L. W. 69. 364. 

To Solace him sometime, as I do whan I jviakb. P. P. 60. — 
To make a man’s he7'de / To cheat him. See the n. on 
ver. 4094. 

Maked, part. pa. Made. 2526. 

Make. Bo. iv, m. 7. Why make ye your backes? We 
should lead — 7%aKe, i. e. make naked. Cur inertes te7-ga 
7 iudatu ? Oiig. 

Makei es, adj. bAX. Peoiless ; without a fellow. T. i. 172. 
Making, 7i. Poetiy. L. W. 74. Makingks, pi. Poetical 
compositions. L. W. 413. And thou medUstwith makings. 
P- P. 60. 

Malapert, adj. Pert, forward. C. L. 737. And so we 
should read in T. iii. 87. with the MSS. J. K. instead of 
in all apei't. The word seems to be evidently of French 
original, though I do not recollect to have seen it used 
by any French ivriter. Appert. adj. Fr. signifies 
pert, ctee Cotgrave. 

Male, R. Fb. A budget, or portmanteau, 3117. 12854. 
Maleficb, 71. Fr. Enchantment. P. l.'^S, col. 2, 1, 47* 
Male-talent, 71. Fr. Ill will. R 274. 330. 

Malison, 7i. Fa. Malediction, curse. 16713. P. 156, col. 1, 
150. I gyve it my MAUsovN. F.L, 318. ^ 

3lALT,pa. t. of Melt, v. Sax, Melted. T. i. .583. 
jMalvesce, p7'. 71. Malmsey-wine. Sec the n. on ver. 9681. 
Malvue, n. Fa. Misfortune. C. D. .599, 

Manage, r. Fb. A threat. 2005. 

V. To threaten. 7998. .9626. 

Managing, n. Threatening. 2037. 

JManciplb, 71. An officer, who has the care of pnrcha<«ing 
victuals for an Inn of Court. Sea his Character, ver. 
569 — 588. The name is probably derived from the Lat. 
Manceps, which signified particularly tfte superinte7idani 
of a public bakehouse, and fi om thence a baker in general. 
See Du Cange, in v. Manceps. 2. The ofiSce still subsists 
in several Colleges as well as Inns of Court. 

Mandement, n. Fr. Mandate, 6928. 

Manerb, 71. Fr. Carriage, behaviour. 140. 10860.— Kind, 
or sort. A manere Latin. 4939, A kind of Latin. Swiche 
a manei' love-d7'i7ike. 6335. Such a sort of love-potion. 
Siviche manor rhne. 6709. 

Mangonel, n. Fr. An engine used to hatter walls. R. 6279* 
JVIantb, 71 . Fb. Gm Madness. 1376. 

Mannish, adJ.-SAx. Human; proper to the human species. 
M. 112, col. 1, 1. 25.— Masculine ; proper to man, as distin- 
guished from -woman. T. i 284, In this last sense, when 
applied to a woman, it is a stiong term of leproach. 5202. 
Manor, n. Fb. Dwelling. Dii. 1004. 

Mansuete, acy. Fb. Gentle. T. v. 194. 

MANTBLEr, n. F«. A short mantle. 2165. 

Marcian, pr. n. Martianus Capella. 9606. F. ii. 477* 

adj. Martial ; under the influence of Mars, r ^2. 

Mareis, w. Fr. a marsh. 6559. 

Mahgarite,7i. Fb. A pearl. T. L. i. 315, b. 

Marie, Marv, 71. Sax. Marrolv. 22476. FXa7'icboncs. 
Marrow-bones. 

Market-beter. 3934. See the note. But I am now more 
inclined to believe, that this word is to he understood m 
I a sense simila.r to that in which the French phiases, 
1 Batt7'e les ntej— and liaiteur de pavez are used. Bafire 
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Zex rues; To revel, jet, or swagger up and down the 
streets a’niglits. Battcur de paves ; A. jettor abroad in 
the streets.“A pavement beater. See Cotgrave, in v. 
JBateur, Batre, Bavd. So that “ He was a market-hcier 
attefull" may mean perhaps ; — He was used to siaatjgcr 
up and down the market ^ when it was fullest: a circum- 
Btanee, which suits veiy well with the rest of his chaiac- 
ter. — M arket DASCH AH, Circum/oraneus. Prompt. Parv. 

BIarkis, n. Fr A marquis. 794(1. 

■ — for Markises, gen. ca. sing. 8970. In the same 

manner Peneus is put for Peneuses. 2066. Theseus for 
Theseitses. 2201. 2697- Venus for Venuses. 2274. 10586. 
Ceres for Cereses. 1013.0. Melibeus for Melibeuses. 13909. 
and in prose, M. 119, col. 1, 1. 50. Perhaps it might have 
been proper to add a mark of Apocope to the words so 
ahbi'eviated. As to the present method of expressing the 
genitive cases of nouns ending in s, by adding another s, 
with a mark of Sgncope, as Peneus's, Theseus's^ Venus’s, 
Ac. it seoms absurd, whether the addition be intended 
to be pronounced, or not. In the first case, the e should 
not be cut out ; in the second, the s is quite supeifluous. 
But the absurdity of this practice is most striking, when 
the genitives of monosyllable nouns are thus wi itten ; 
an ox’s horns ; an ass’s ears; a fish’s St. James’s 
park ; notwithstanding that the e, which is thus directed 
to be cut out, is constantly and necessarily to bo pro- 
nounced, as if the several words were written at length ; 
oxes, asses, fishes, Jameses. 

Markisesse, «. Fr. The wife of a Marquis. 8159. 8270. 

Martb, pr, n. Mars. 2023. 

JIartire, n. Fr. Martyidom ; torment. R. 2547* 

V. Fr. To toiment. 1564. 

Mary, Marie, jor. n. A vulgar oath ; BpMaxy. 13322. 165 >" 

Mass, n. A wild fancy. 15099. T. v. 468. 

V neut. To doubt ; to be confounded. 102GI. 

Masednessk, n. Astonishment ; confusion. 8937. 

Maskiin. «. Rather Ifaserin. 13781. A drinking cup. 
See Pu Cange, in v. Mazer. 

Mate, pari. pa. of Mate, v. Fr. Dejected; struck dead. 
957. R. 1739. Sofeblo and mate. Conf. Am. 127. b. 

Matirb for Matere, n. Fr. Matter. T. iv. 818. 

Maugre, Malgre, Fr. In spite of. Maugre all thy might. 
1609. Maugre thin eyen. 5897. Maugre hire lied. 6469. 
P. 169, col- 2, 1. 17- — The original of this expression 
appears more plainly in the following passages. J drede 
thou canst me grete maugre. R. 4399. 

Car Je cuide, que me scavez 
Mai grL Orig, 4118. 

Malnre Ms. B. 2380. 5933. With liis ill will ; against 
his will ; Malgi i lui. 

Mavis, n. Sax A thrush. R. 619. 

■ R. 5590 is probably a mistake for Mms, n. pi. Fr. 

The Orig. has 6V^l^rauys de/i'oment.5197. The Paris Mvid 
contains something more than five quarters English. 

Maumet, n. An idol. P. 163, col. 2, 1, 31. 

IMaumetrib, n. The religion of Mahomet. 4656.— Idolatrie. 
P. 163, col 2, 1. 34, 

Mawe, n. Sax, The stomach. 12930. 

May, tt. Sax. To he able, physically. 2314.3045.8. moralh/. 
739 2355.6. See Mows. 

May.?*, SxIx. A virgin. 5271. Of Mary, moder and-MA-v. 
P. L. 235. 307 — A young woman. T. v, 1719. 

Mayjoen-hed, n. Sax. Viiginity. 2331. 

Maxiimian, pr. n. C. L. 798. The author of vi Elegies, 
which have been fieqiiently printed under the name of 
Callus. He is said by Fabrieius (Bibl. Lat. T. i. p- 297. 
Ed Patav ) to have lived under the Emperour Anasta- 
sias, q. I. or II. ? A translation, or rather abridgement, 
of these Elegies, in English verse, is in MS. Hail. 2253. 

MEANEuicHfc, acy. Sax. Moderate. Bo. i. pr. 6. Mediocri- 
bus Orig, 

MEnx.ES, n. pi. Fr. Moveable goods. 9188. 16008- 

Medf, n. Six. Reward. 3380. P. 164, col. 2, 1. 65.— A 
meadow. 8't 

Metre, IMeth, n. Barb. Lat. Mead; a liquor 

made of honey. 2281. 3378. 3261. 

Meoee, V. Fr. To mix. P. 149, col. 1, 1. 1. 

Mecree, a*ij. Of a mixed stuff, or colour. 330. 


Mkinib, n. Fr. Household attendants. 7627. 7738. — ^An 
aimy. 14348. 17177* Hurlewaynes meyne. Contin. of 
Canterb. Tales, I. 8. This obscure phrase, I think, may 
be understood to relate to a particular set of ghostly 
apparitions, which wei*e used to run about the country 
at night, and were called in French La mesgnie de 
Jlellequin or Herlequin. The fullest account that I 
have seen of them is in ** L’kistoire de Richard sans 
paour. Due de Mormandic, qui fut JiLs de Robert le 
Hi able.’* In one of his rides he meets with thieo Mack 
Knights, whom he engages. “ Et quand los Chevaliers 
veirent le jeumal party pour eux ils monterent a cheval 
et s’enfuyrent ; — et Richard — chevaucha apres eux ; ct 
ainsi qu’il chevauchoit il apperccut une dance do gens 
noirs qui s’entietenoyent. Adonc luy souvint de la 
mesgnie de Hellequin, dont il avoit auti-es foys ouy par- 
lei'.” The title of the next chapter (4.) is ^‘Cy divise de 
la mesgnie de Hellequin et qui il sstoit.” He is thei’e said 
to have been a knight, who, having spent all his sub- 
stance in the wars of Charles Martel against the Sara- 
cens, lived afterwards by pillage. “ Adonc il avint qu’il 
mourut et fut en danger d’estre damns, mais Dieu luy 
fit pax'don, pouree que il avoit bataille eontre les Sarra 
Bins et exaulee la foy. Si fut condamne do Dieu que 
pour un terns determine luy et ceux de son lignaga 
feroient penitence et yroient toute la nuit parray la tcri-c, 
pour leurs penitences faire etendurer plusicurs maux et 
calamitez.” The belief of such apparitions was certainly 
of great antiquity in Normandy, as they are mentioned 
by Ordericus Vitalis, under the title of familia Herlechini, 
in a most extraordinary story x*elated by him, L. viii. 
p 695. ann. 1091. And I suspect that in a passage quoted 
by Du Cange, in v. Herunini, from Petr. BUsens Ep. 
14. we should road Herhkini instead of Herlmini. 

Gervase of Tilbery, who wrote in 1211, mentions ano- 
ther set of apparitions, which were called a A rtw-i. 
Ot. Imper. Dec. ii. c. 12. “ In sylvis Biitanniaj raajoria 
autminorisconsimilia contigissereferuntur, narrantibua 
nemorum custodibus, qnosforestarios — valgus nominat, 
so alternis diebus circa horam meridianam, et in prime 
noctium eonticinio sub plenilunio lunS, lucente, saspiasi- 
me videre militum copiam venantium et canum et 
cornuum strepitum, qui sciscitantibus so dc soentate et 
familid Arturi esse affirmant.” He had just said that 
Arthur, not long before, had been seen in a palace, 
“ miro opere constructo,” in a most delicious valley in 
the neighboux’hood of Mount jEtna, where he had resided 
ever since the time of his supposed death, “ vulnerihus 
quotannis recmidescentibus.” 

Meint, part. pa. of Menge, v. Sax. IMixed, mingled. 
R. 2296. 

Meke, adj. Sax. IVIeek, humble. 8OI7. 

V. To become meek. R,. 3541. 3584. 

Meles, n. pi. Sax. Meals ; dinners, Ac. Du, 612. 

Mejog tide, n. Sax. Dinner-time. T. ii. 1556. 

Meelb, V. Fr, To meddle. C. D. 536. 

n. for M 11 .LE. 3921. 

IVIemorie, «. T'r. Remembrance. Tobe drairen to memorie, 
3114. To be recorded. 

And for to draws in to memory e 
Her names bothe and her historye. 

Conf. Am. f. 76, 

— V. To remember. 10118. 

Mbndiants, n. pi. Fr. Fryers of the Begging orders. 
7488. See the note- 

Mene, V. Sax. To mean ; to intend. 2065. 2218. 

n. Fr. Mayen. A mean, or instrument. 9545, 

T. iii. 255. Where the Orig. has mezzano; a procurer. 
Menes, pZ. 7064. 3375. 

adj. JNIiddle. 7027- 17332, But see the note on tho 

latter verse. 

Menxvere, n. Fr. A sort of fuiT. R. 227- Sec tho n. on 
ver. 193. 

Mercexrike, pr. n. The kingdom of Mercia. 15118. 
Mercia, pr. n. F. iii. 139. Marsyas is probably meant ; 
but our Poet, I know not upon what authority, ha^ 
turned him into a female. 

Merciable, adi. Fr. Merciful. 13618. 
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MEBiTORtE, Fh. Mei'itorious. P. 165, col. 2, 1. 47. 

Micnics, Sax. A niai-k ; an image. 11192. jill the nierJte 
of Adam. 6278. All the images of Adam ; all mankind. 

adj. Sax. Paxk. R 5339- 

Mbbuon, n. Fr. Emerillon, A merlin; a sort of hawk. 

A. F. 339. 

Mervaillf, 3?. Fr. Wonder- marvel. 10974. 

Merv, adj. Sax. Merry. 804.— Pleasant. 14972. 

Mes. B. 3462. Atgode mes should probably be At gode~ 
ness. The Orig. has en hon point. See Godbness. 

Mi* SB, n. for SI&ssB. C. J>. 2116. 

MfisBL, n. Fr. a leper. P. 160, col. 2, 1. 19. 

Meskerie, n. Fr. Leprosie. P. ICO, col. 2, 1. 24. 

IMbssaob, r. Fiu a messenger. 8614. 8823. 

Mjsssagbrib, pr. n. A fictitious attendant in the Temple 
of Venus. A. F'. 228. Boccaee calls her Jiiiffiania. 
Theaeida. h- vii. 

INlEssE, n. l^R. The service of the IVIass. 9768- 
IMeste, adj. Sax. supa 1. d. 8006. as Moste. 

Mesurabee, <idj. Fr. Moderate. 437* 10676- 
INlESURE, w. F'a. Modei'ation. 11.081. 

Metamorphoseos. 4513. Mbtaworphosose. C. L. 1260. 

Ovid’s Metamorphosis. See JunreuM. 

Mete, Sax. Pitting; convenient. 1633. 

n. Sax. Meat. 1617. During the 7netes space. 5434. 

During the time of eating. 

Mete borde, n. Sax. An eating-table. T. L. ii. 326. b. 
BIeteev, adj. Proportionable. R. 823. 

BIete, t>. Sax. To meet. 12627- — To dream. T. iii. 1350. 
BIktte, Met, pa. t. Dreamed, 15089. 15118. 1 mette. 6159. 

jl/<J mette* 14900. 4. I dreamed. 

BlETRrcxENS, w. pt. Winters in verso. C. L. 30. 

BIkvable, adj. Fr. Bloveable. B. 4736. 

BtEWE, n. Fr. A cage for hawks, while they mue, or 
change their feathers. 10957- — A cage, in general, or 
any sort of eoniinement. R. 4778. T. iii. 603. in tnewe. 
T. i. 382, In secret. 

BIewet, adj. Fr. Blutc. In mewet. 0. D. 148. Dumbly, 
speaking inwardly. 

Micheb, n. A thief. K. 6541. Zierres. Orig. 12008. Mv- 

CHYX OF PRVVELV STKEVX SMALE THYXGS. SurvipiO. 

Prompt. Parv. 

BIight, pa, t. of May, v. Sax. Was able. 301. 1519* 
BIishten, pi. 7985. 

part. pa. T. iii. 655. If godelp had he might. If he 

had been able with propriety. 

n. Sax. Power; strength. 1152. 1858. 

BliLKaOP, «. An effeminate fellow. 13916. 

Milne-stoxes, n. pi. Sax. Blill-stnnes- T. ii. 1384. 

Mixdb, n. Sax. Remembrance. 1908. Conf. Am. 148. As 
the bokes maken mindk. 

BIine, V. Fr. To penetrate. T. ii. 627- 
BIinistraeles, n. pi. Fr. Minstrels. 10392. 

BltNisTRES, n. pi. Fr. Officers of justice. 15049. 15064. 

Ministers. C D. 2130. BImstrels. 

BIxnoresse, n. R. 149. A nun, under the rule of St. Clare. 
Du Cange, in v. BIinorissa. It is not clear however why 
Chaucer has likened Hate to a Sister of this older. Ilia 
original gave him no authority. 

BIinour, n. Fr. A miner 24<>7. 

BIikstralcie, n. Fr. Muakk. 2199. 10582. — ^Blusical in- 
struments. 172 I 6 . 

Mirrour, Ji. Fr. A looking-glass, 10446. 

BIirtueles, adj. Sax. Without mirth. A. P. 592. 

Mxs, adv. Ill ; amiss. 16467- 1^- 3243. T. iv. 1267. It is 
often to bo supplied to a second veib, having been ex- 
pz’esscd in composition with a former. If that I mis- 
speke or sag. 3141. That hire rxxihdoih or saith. 13928. 
There is nothing misi?ai<ic nor do. Du. 528. 

n. A wrong. 17226. 

Mxs- A ccoMPTBD, part pu. Blisreckoned. T. v. 1184 
Misaventxjbb, n. Blisfortune 6.916- 
Mis-avise, ta To advise wrongly. 5812. 

Mis-boden, part. pa. of BIis uboe. Injured. 911. 
BIis-bornk, 'part. pa. of BIis-bere. Blisbehaved. M. 120, 
col. 2, 1. 19. 

Mischance, n. Fr. Misfortune. With mischance* 6916. 
17142 See With. 

Mxschefb, n. Fr. Blisfortune. R. 6741. 

Miscoveting, 71. R. 196. should piobably he MiscoxuimNO» 
Mescompter. Orig. 

BIxs-departe, V. To distribute wrongly. 4527. 

Misericorde, n. Fr. Blercy ; pity. 7492. 

Mis ese, n. Uneasiness, P. 150, col. 1, 1- 10. 

Mxs-foryave, pa. t. of Mis-foryevk. Blis-gave. T. iv. 142^5. 
Mxs-gxed, part. pa. of BIis gie, Blisguided. 14451. 

Mxs-gon, Mxs-go, part. pa. of BIis-go. Gone wiong. 4216- 
4253. 

BIis-happing, part pr. Falling amiss. R. 5543. 

Mxs-eedb, V. To conduct amiss. T. iv. 48. 

Mxs-lived, pai’t. pa. Having lived to a bad purpose 

T. iv. 3S0. 

Mis-metrb, V. To spoil the metro of verses, by writing or 
reading them ill. T. v. 1795. 

Mxs-sate, pa. t. of Mis sit. Misbecame. R. 1194. 

Mis SAVDE, paid, pa. of BIis save. Ill spoken of. R. 1266 
Mxs-sayeb, n. An evil speakex*. R. 2231. 

Missb, V. Sax. To fail. T. in. 1630. 

Misse-metrb, V. See Mis-metre. 

Mistake, v. To take a wiong part ; to transgress. R. 1540. 
IIesp7'end7'e. Orig. 

Mistere, n. Fr. Trade ; occupation. 615 — Condition of 
life. 1342 What mistere men ye hch. 1712. What kind 
of men ye are. — Need. R. 5614 6078- 
MisTfHEDE, n. Sax. Darkness. C. BI- 71. 

BIistily, adv. Sax. Daikly. 16862. 

BIistrist, V. for Mistrust. 12303. 

Mis-waik, n. A wrong way. R. 4766. 

Mis- WENT, part. pa. of Mis wende . Gone amiss. R. 7280 

Mis- WRITE, V. To write wrong. T. v. 1794. 

Mitainb, Ji. Fa. A glove. 12307, 8. 

Mitche, n. Fr. a manchet ; a loaf of fine bread. R. 5586. 
Mite, n. Sax. A small worm. 6142, 16106 

Mixen, n. Sax. A dunghill. P. 167, col. 2, 1. 67- 
Mo for BIe. 8915. See the note. 

for BIorb, adj. comp. 546. 810. 1937- — udv. comp. 

1354. 2073 . 

Mochel, Moche, adj. Sax. Great, in quantity* 2354. 

7593 . in number. 6586. 6855. in degi'ce. 496 —adv. Much, 
greatly 1118. 2852, _ 

Moder, Modrb, n. Sax. Mother. 10139. 10291.— The JIa* 
trix, or principal plate of the Astrolabe. Ast* 

BIoison, n. Fr. Harvest ; growth. R. 1677- 
BIoist, BIoistv, adj. Fr. New. 459. 12249. 17009. See the 
n. on ver. 469. 

BIokee, n. Du. 454. 861. may perhaps signifie size, magni- 
tude ; as AHchel seems to be used in that sense in P- P. 

89. b Of one michel and might. 

Molkstie, «. Fr. Tiouble. Bo. iii. pr. 9. 

Moete, pa. t. of BIeete, r. Sax. Blelted. F. ii.^414.— 
pa7 i. pa. T, v. 10. 

BIonche, w. To chew. T- i. 915. 

BIone, 31 . Sax. TheBloon. 9759 .— Lamentation. 5076. 11232- 
Moneste, V. Fr. To admonish. R* 35/9. 

BIoniours, 31 , pL Fr. Comers. R. G8U. In the Original it 
is Fatilx Monnoyeui's. 

Monstre, n. Fa. A monster, or prodigy. 11656. — A 
pattern. Du. 912. 

BIooD, 31. Sax. Anger. 1762, 

BIorcels, n. pi. Fr, Morsels. R. 6179. ^ 

More, adj, comp. Sax. Greater, in quantity. i05. 785. 
in number, lOm. in deym. 1758. 6blG,- adv. comp. 
1309. 2746. It is usually joined to adjectives and adverbs 
to expiess the comparative degree. 6023. 7551. 10786. 
Mobmae, 33 . See the n. on vei*. 388. 

Mortbr. 71 . Fr. a sort of wax-light. T, iv. 1245. 

Mobtifie, V. Fr. To kill (speaking of Quicksilver)* i6o94. 
BIortrewes, n. See the n. on ver. 386. 

Morwe, n. Sax- The morning. 2493. A morive. 8-4. 61 Jj. 

In the morning. 1623. 2491- In the morning of e 
foUowinq day. — To-morwe, I believe, always means me 
foUowing day. 782. 1612. 2241. 2404. and It includes the 
whole day. To-nnormt at night 359a 

Mobwkning, 3 E Sax. The morning. 4232. 15303. MoawE- 
NIKGES, pf. 6457- 

Mosee, w. F’r. The muzzle ; mouth of a beast. 2153. 
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Mostk, adj. super!. Sax, Grreatest, in qiiantHp. 305. 897* 
in number. 10675. in degree. 2200. 10614.— atZ». super!. 
563. 2409. It Is usually jevined to adjectives and adverbs 
to express the supeilative degree. 2205. 9425. 

V. Sax. Jtust. 734. 7. Mosten, pi. 6024. 

Motk, V. Sax. Must. 232. 1647. 8.— May. 834. 4175. Motex, 
pi. 10630. 2. 

n. Sax. An atom. 6450. T. iii. 1609. 

Mothes, n. p!. Sax. Moths. 6142. 

Motif, n. Fk. A motive, incitement. 5048. 9365. 

Mought, pa. t. of Mows, v. Sax. Might, 

MouxiE, V. Sax. To grow mouldy. 4452. MoniiSn, part. pa. 
3868. 

Moen for Mowkn, pr. t. pi. of Mows, v. Sax. May. 12868. 
13160. j 

Mountaxce, n. Fa. Amount; in value. 15/2. — ^in quan- 
tity. 12797. Hot full the mountance of a mile. Conf. Am. 
187. 

Mourdant, 71 . Fr. The tongue of a buclcle. B. 1094. 

Mowe, V. Sax. May ; to be able. MowjsXjp?. 13967. 16149.— 
It is sometimes used in the inf. m. M. 115, col. 1 , 1.5. Which 
thou shall not mowe suffre- AVhioh thou shalt not be able 
to endure. — 3’o mowen suche a knight done live or die. T. 
ii. 1594. To be able to make such a knight to live or die. 
— She should not con ne mow attaine. C. B. 150. She 
should not know nor be able, to attain. 

Mowb, n. Fr. A distortion of the mouth. T. iv. 7. F. iii. 

7 16. What do I than but laugh and make a mowe? 
Lydg. Trag. 137. 

Mowing, n. Ability. Bo. iv. pr. 4. In the following 
passage it seems to be used as a Gerund. That shrewes 
weren dispoiled of moicing to don yvel. Ibid. 

Much, Muchel. See Moche. 

Mitckrb, V. Sax, To heap. T. iii. 1381. 

Mue, V* ITb. To change. T. ii. 1258. 

Muet, adJ, Fb. Bumh, mute. T. v. 104. 

Muddok, n. Sax. Bung ; rubbish. 3871* 16408. 

Multiplication, m. Fr. The art of making gold and 
silver. 16317* 

Multiplie, V. Fr. To make gold and silver. 16303. 

Musakd, jj. Fb. A muser, or dreamer. K. 3256. 4034. 

Muse, v. Fr. To gaze. 11. 1692. 

Myself, Myselve, Mysklven. See Self. 

N. 

Ka for No, 4174. See the n. on ver. 4021. 

K’adue for Ne hadde ; Had not. 10212. 

Naile, n. Sax. A nail. 6351. Bp nailes. 12222. Bp Goddes 
nailes. 12585. an oath. See the n. on ver. 1258.'). 

Kakerks, n. pi. Fb. See the n, on ver. 2513, 

Nale, «. Sax. An ale-house, 6031, See the note. But I 
am now less inclined to adcjpt Skinner’s explanation of 
this word, because I observe that Ale alone is commonly 
put for an Ale-hovse, and I cannot find that Hale is ever 
used, except wheie it follows the preposition A In 
tne passage quoted from P. P. 32 b. the Cotton MS. Vesp. 
B. XVI. has at the ale. And so in P. P. 26 b. With idle 
tales at the ale — llobert of Brunne’s translation of 
3Ia7iuel des pechds. MS. Bodl. 2313. fol. 1. 

In gamys, in festys, and at the ale — 
fol. 38. Or yf thou leddest any man to the ale. 

I suspect therefore that Hale, in those few passages in 
which it is found, should be considered as merely a cor- 
ruption, which has aiisen from the mispronunciation 
and consequent miswriting of aiie nale for atten ale. See 
the n. on ver. 12542. A similar corruption seems to have 
taken place in the name of that celebrated personage 
in our law, Mr. John aojoke, whose original appellation, 
I believe, was John atten ohe., as that of his constant 
antagonist was John atte shle. Sim. atte side is a name 
in P. P. 23 b. and there are many others of the same 
form; as, Atle-cltff, Aiic-lep, Atie-well, Atte-wood, See. 
That the letter n is apt to pass from the end of one word 
to the beginning of another, we have an instance in 
Hewt, which has certainly been formed by corruption 
from An ewt, or eft ,* and perhaps Hedde^', n. Sax. may 
have been formed in the same way from An adder* The 


word in the Teutonic is Adder, as we write it now, with- 
out the initial n. The same corruptions have happened 
in other languages. See the notes of Signor Medi upon 
his Bacco in Toscana, p. 133. 4. 5. 182. 3. 

N’am for Ne aai ; Am not. 5730. 

Name, pa. L of Nime, v. Sax. Took. 16765. 

Nafpe, V. Sax, To sleep. 16968. See Knap. 

Nakcotikes, 71. pi. Fr. Gb. Bi’ugs causing sleep, 1474. 
L. W. 2659. 

Nabwe, adJ. Sax. Close, narrow. 3224. 14828. Whan thep 
hem narwe avise. 9862. Whan they closely consider 
their conduct. 

NAsforNEWAS; Was not. 1450. 1651. 

NASO,pr. n. L. W. 928. 2218. P- Ovidius Naso. See Ovide. 

Nat, adv. Sax. Not. 58B9. 6551. 

Natal, adj. Lat. Presiding over nativity. T. iii. 150. 

Nathelessk, Natheles, adv. Sax. Not the less ; never- 
theless. 247.). 3606. 

Nation, n. Fr. 47OI. Nation.— Family. 6650. 

Naught, Nought, ?i. Sax. Nothing. 758, 770. 

■ adv. Not ; not at all, 2070. 4820. It may more 

properly perhaps be considered as a noun used adverbi- 
ally. See Nothing. 

Nay, adv. Sax. 82.97* It seems to be used sometimes as a 
noun. It is no nap. 8692. 9013. It cannot be denied. 

V. To denie. 1*. 170, col. 2, 1, 20. 

Ne, adv. Sax. Not. 9356. 10070. He had he ben holpen. 
10980. Had be not been helped. 

conj. Sax, Nor. 970, 1. 8847. 11795. 

Nece, n. Fr. A niece.— A cousin. 13030. 13055. 

Necessabtb, adj. Fr Necessary. T. ir. 1021. 

Nedb, n. Sax. Need ; necessity. 4523. 

V, is generally used as an Impersonal. It nedeth 

thee nought teche. 35.99. Hedeth 7iem 7io dicale. 4159. 
Neded no onore to hem to go ne 7'ide. 9489. 

Nedeful, adj. Distrest, indigent. 4532. 

Nedely, adv. Necessaiily. 6550. 

Nedes, Neds, adr. Necessarily. It is usually joined with 
must. 1171. 11475. 17157. 

Nedder, n. Sax. An adder. 9C60. Neders, pi L. W. 699. 

Neighe, adj. Sax. Nigh. 3392. 

V. To approach 5 to come near. B, 1775. 2003. 

Nekke, n. Sax. The neck. 5850. HeKkebone. 6488. 

Nkmpne, V. Sax. To name. 10632. 

Ner, adv. Sax. Near. 10315. 12000. 

Nere, comp. d. Nigher. Hcvir the neve. 16189. Never 
the nigher. Here and ne7'e. 13450 Nigher and nigher. 
Fet'rc ne nere. 1852 Later nor earlier. 

K’ebe for Ne were; Weie not. 1/222. H'erc it. 1602. 
Were it not. He're ihefi'cndship. 16830. 

Nerfe, 71. Fr. Nerve; sinew. T. ii, 642. 

Neshe, adj. Sax. Soft; tender. C. L. 1092, Nesch and 
hard. P. L. 242 300 

N FTE, 71. Sax. Neat-cattle. 5.9.9. 

Nether, Sax. Lower. 3850. 

Nettle in. Dock out. T. iv. 461. See Raket. 

Nevent, V. Sax. To name. 848.5. 16289. 

Nevew, n. Fr. A nephew. — A giandson. L. W. 2648. 

H EWE, adj. Bax. New; fiesh. 459 

adv. Newly. 7879. Hwe mid ?iev'e. T. iii. 116. 

Again and again. All neire. 0700. Of Jiewe. 8814. 
Newly ; lately. All newe. 133u8. Anew; afresh. 

V. To lenow. T. in 306. 

Newed, part, pa Renewed. M i20, col. 1, 1. 6. 

Newefangel, adj Desirous of new things. 10932. 17143. 

Newer \NGi. lnesse, n Inconstancy. 10924. 

Nextb, supei'l. d. Nighest. It generally signifies the 
Highest /of foieiRp’, but sometimes the nighest precedi/V 
F. iii. 685. 

N’hath for Ne hath ; Hath not. 925. 

Nice, adj. Fr. Foolish. 5508. OodO. 

Nicetle, 77. Folly. 4044. 17101. Bo his nicetee. 5994- 3o 
the French use Faire folic. 

Nifles, 71. pi. Ti ifles. 7342. 

Nigard, 71. A stingy fellow. 5915. 

Nigarpie, 7J. Stmgyness 13102, 

NroHTBRTALH. 97* Night-time. See the note. 

Night-spel, 71. Sax. A-night charm. See the n. on ver 3480. 
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N’ill for ISTk ; Will not.' 5724. 6763. 

N’is for Nk rs ; Is not. §76- 16711* 

N’lsrn forNB wiJsTB ; Knew not. shu;. 11340. 3414. N’rsiKN 
for Nb wisten ; Knew not. pH. 10048. 

Noblkuest, jja. t. 2 pe7'S. ^mg, of Noble, v. Fr. Ennobledst. 
15508. 

Noblesse, n. Fr. Dignity, splendour. 8344. 8658. 

Nobley, «. 8704. 1(»391. as Noblesse. 

Nockeo, pai’t. pa, Notclied. 11, <)42. 

Noie, n. Fb. Hurt ; trouble. 3772. 

V, Fb. To hurt ; to trouble. R. 4416. 

Noise, v, Fb. To make a noise. Bo. iii. m. 6. 

N’oldb for Ne wolbe ; Would not. 3159. 3168. 

Nombre, «. Fr. Number. 718. 

Norien, Nome, part, pa, of Nime, v. Sax. Taken. T. v. 
190. 514. L. W. 1016. 

Nompebe, n. An arbitrator. T. L. i- 319. See tbe passage 
quoted above in v. Lovedaie. The sense of this word is 
established by the Prompt, Parv, “ Nowmpeb or owni- 
PER. Arhitcr. Sequester," If the etymology of it were as 
clear, we might be able to determine which of the two 
methods of writing it is the best. Custom has long 
declared for the latter. The modern word is umpire 
and in P. P. 25 b. the Bditt. read an umper ; but the 
Cotton MS. Vesp. B. xvi. has— « numper. I cannot findl 
that any such word is used, in the same sense, in any 
other of the Gothic or Romance languages. It has been 
supposed by some to be a eoiTuption of un pe7’e, Fr. 
which I can hardly believe ; and perhaps the reader will 
he as backward to admit of a derivation of it from theFn. 
Monpair ,* An odd, or third person } which an arbitrator 
generally is. This however is the most probable ety- 
mology that has occurred to me; and I see that the 
compiler of the Statutes for the University of Oxford, 
(whoever he was) had the same idea, for he expresses the 
word umpire, in his Latin, by Impar. Tit. xv. §. 14. 
Index, Impar, aut Arbitrator, in qudcunque causd electus. 

Non, adj. Sax. Not one ; none. 656. 682. 

— . ado. Fr. Not. 13011. Absent or non. 8311. WheUhtr 
ye wol or non. 11090. 

No.vb, n. Fb. The ninth hour of the natural day ; Nine 
o’clock in the morning ; the hour of dinner. 9767* T. v. 
1114. 22, 30. 

Nones. For the nones. See the n. on ver. 381. and add, 
if necessary, the following instances, T. i. 562. ii. 1381. iv. 
428. L. W 295. 1068. 1114. [There seems to he now no 
doubt that the original form was the Saxon for than 
anes. See Price’s note on War ton's Jl/st. of Bitgl, Poet. 
ii. 496, and Sir F. Madden’s Gloss, to Syr Gawayne, &c.] 

Nonne, n. Fb. A nun. 118. 

Norice, n. Fh. A nurse. 6881. Bo. ii. pr. 4. In other 
passages. Bo. i. pr. 3. iii. pr. 9. it is printed by mistake, I 
suppose, for Norik, n, A foster-child. Alu7nmis. 

Nortelbie, n. Nurture ; education. 3965. 

Nosethirlbs, n. pi. Sax. Nostrils. 559. P. 150, col. 2,1. 38. 

N’ot for Ne wot ; Know not. 286. 3664. i 

NoTABtLiTKE, n. Fk. A thing worthy of ohseiwation. 15215. 

Note, n. Sax. Need ; business. 4066. 

77, Fb. a musical note. To C7'y by 7iote. T. iv. 583. 

To cry aloud, in a high tone. 

Notemuge, n. Nutmeg. 13693. R. 1361. 

Notes, n. pZ. Sax. Nuts. R. 1377. 

Not-hed ; A head like a nut. See the n. on ver, 109. 

Nothee, C 077 J. Sax. Nor, neither. 8796. 9951. 

N’othbb, adj. Sax. for Ne other. Neither n'other, L. W. 
192. Nor one nor other. He n'is in neither n’other habile. 
Bo, V. m. 3. Neutro est habitu. Orig. 

Nothing, adv. Sax. Not; not at all. 3756. 8251. 

Nouches, n. pi. 8258. See the note. It is probable, I think, 
that Nouche is the true word, and that Ouche has been 
introduced by a corruption, the reverse of that which 
has been taken notice of in Nale. See Du Cange, in v. 
Nochia, and Nusca; andSchilter, Gloss. Teat. inv.Nuoscii 
from whence it appears that Nuschin, Teut. signifies 
Fibula s a clasp, or buckle As these were some of the 
most useful instruments of dress, they were probably 
some of the first that were ornamented with jewels f by 
which means the name by degrees may have been es- 


tendod, so as to include several other sorts of jewels. 
The same thing may have happened in the case of the 
word Broche (see above) ; which indeed seems, origin * 
ally, to have been a F7'ench expression for Nouche. 

Novklries, n. pi. Fr. Novelties. F. ii. 178. 

Nought, n. 4' adv. Sax. See Naught. 

Nouthk, adv. Sax. Now. 464. T. i. 986. See the n. cn 
ver. 464. 

Now, adv. Sax. Now and now. 10744. Once and again. 
Now adayes. 9040. 16864. In these days. 

Nowel, n. Fr. Christmas. See the n. on ver. 11567, 

Noysaunce, n. Fb. Offence ; trespass. C. D. 255. 

O. 

O for Ho. 2535. See Ho. 

O, adj. for On ; One. 740. 5555. In the curious old Ballad 
ou the battle of Lewes {Ant. Poet, v, ii. p, 4.) 1. lu. 
oferlyng should he written, I believe, oferlpng. i, e. one 
farthmg. 

Obeysance, n. Fr. Obedience. 8378. Obeysing. R. 3380. 

Obkysant, part. pr. Fr. Obedient. 7942. Obeysing. L, VV. 
1264- 

Obsequies, n. pi, Fr. Funeral lites. 995. 

Observance, n. Fr. Respect. 10830. 

Observe, v. Fr. To respect ; to pay regard to. 13560. 

Occident, n. Fr. The West. 4717* 

OcTAviEN.pr. n, Du. 368. I do not suppose that Augustus 
is meant, but rather the fabulous emperour, who is a 
subject of a Romance entitled “ Octavian imperato7 ." 
MS. Cotton. Calig. A. ii. See Percy’s Catalogue, n. 18. 
and the passage, quoted from MS. Reg. 17* C. viii. m 
the n. on ver. 13775. The same Octavian, I apprehend, 
was celebrated in apiece of Arras hangings, which made 
part of the furniture of Henry V. and is thus described 
in the Inventory. iJot. ParZ. 2. Hen. TI. Itemiaufie 
pece d arras D or q coinence en I estorie *‘Le Octavion 
Roy de Rome.” 

OcY, OcY. C. N. 124. The nightingale's note. 

Obrthbow for Overthrow, pa7't. pa. Sax. Overthrown 
C. D. 1151. 

OBTUs,pr. M. .ffletes. L. W. 1436. 

Ov, adv. Sax. Off. 652. 784. 2678. 

OFEBNDEn, part. pa. Fr. Hurt. 2396. 

Ofrensioun, n. Offence ; damage. 2418. 

Offertorie, n. Fb. A part of the Mass. 712. 

Offbing, n. Fr. Offering at Mass. 452. P. 155, col. i, 1. 63. 

Oft, Ofte, adv. Sax. Often. Oftbnsith; Oftentimes. 
1879. 8109. 

OiNBMKNT, n. Fb. Ointment. 633. 

Olifaunt, n. Fr. Elephant. 13739. See the note, and JS. 
de la Rose. 18686. Oliphant sur $a haute eschine, Sec. 

Olive RES, «. pi Fr. Olive-trees. 14042. R. 1314. 

OMER,j»r. n. Homer. T. i. 146. F. iii. 376. 

Ok, prep. Sax* In, On live. 3041. In life ; Alive. 
twelve, 7549. In twelve On hunting. 1689. On hawkmg 
13667. See A. prep. — Upon. On to see. 3247. To look 
upon. See the note; and add L. W, 2414. Lycurgu? 
daughter, fairer on to seneSo this line is written in 
MS. Bodl. 

adj. Bax. One. After on. 343. 1783. Alike. Theij 

were at on. 4195. They were agreed. See R. 5817. T. iii. 
566. Fver in on. 1773. 3878, Continually. I 7nine on. 
C. D. 1019. I single ; I by myself. And thus I went 
widewher walking mine one. P. P. 40 b. Non saw but 
HE ONE. P. L. 44. All HIM ONE. Conf. Am. 175. 

Onde, n. Sax. Zeal ; malice. R. 148. Ny the and onr®, 
P. L. 249. 

Oned, part. pa. Sax. Made one, united. 7650. P. 15(^ 
col. 1, 1. 62. 

Ones, pi. of On. 12630. We three ben alle ones. We three 
are all one. 

adv. Sax. Once. At ones, 767. At once; at the 

same time. 3470. 

ONHED,n. Sax. Unity. T.L. ii. 339. 

Only, adv. Sax. Al only. 13385. M. 115, col. 1, 1.10. Solely 

Ony, adj. Sax. Any. 2410. 

Opjen-krs, n. Sax. The fruit of the Medlar-tree. 3669, 

1 1 
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Oi'jaJw-stBPax*, adj. Barc-lieaded. 6228. 

Opib, n. Fb. Opium. 1474. 

Opprbssb, r. Fr. To ravisli. 11723. Opprbssbv, part. pa. 
13697. 

OppRBSsroN’, n. Bape. 6471 . L. W. 1866. 

Or, adv. Sax. Er, before. 275. 1157. 

Oratorib, n. Fb. A chappie. 1907. A closet. 6S7<S. 

Ordab, n. Sax. Judioial trial, T. iii. 1048. See Kilian. in 
V, Oor-deei, and Hiokes. Dissert. Epist. p 149. It is 
possible however that Chaucer ma3’’have used this word 
in its more confined sense, for a trial by fire» or water, 
without considering whether such trials were practised 
at Troy. 

Orub, n. Sax. A point. 645. 

Om>R7iKr>, part. pa. Oidained, in holy orders. P. 164, col. 

2, 1. 13. 

Ordbks four, 210. The four orders of Mendicant Friers. 
Ordinance, n. Fr. Orderly disposition. 8837- 11215. 
Ordinat, part. pa. Lat. Orderly ; regular. 9160. 

Orb, n. Sax. Grace ; favour. 3724, See the note. 
Orbwbld, pr. n. A sea-port in Essex. 279- 
Orfrays, n. Pr. Gold-embroidery. B. 562. 869. See Du 
Cange, in v. Aurifrigia. 

Obient, n. Fb. The east. 14320, 

Obiobnbs, pr. n. In the list of Chaucer’s works in L. W. ' 
ver. 427. he says of himself, that 

** He made also, gon is a grete while, 

Origenesupon the Maudeleine." 

meaning, I suppose, a translation, into prose or verse, of 
the Homily de Mar id Magdalend, which has been com- 
monly, though falsely, attributed to Origen. v. 0pp. 
Origenis. T. ii. p, 291. Ed. Paris. 1604. I cannot believe 
that the Poem, entitled « The Lamentation of Marie 
MagdaUine," which is in all the editions of Chaucer, is 
really that work of his. It can hardly be considered as 
a translation, or even imitation, of the Homily ; and 
the composition, in every respect, is infinitely meaner 
than the worst of hia genuine pieces. 

Obisont, n. Pb, The horizon. 9671. 

OuiiOOB, n. Fb. A clock, or dial. 14860. 

Orpimbnt, pr. n. A miuerai so called. 16291. 

Othbb, adj. Sax. Alter. Lat. The other of two, 1134. 
1137. 1277* Others, gm. ca. 2736. 

adj. Sax. Alius. Lat. 463. 1218. 

, conj. Sax. Or, either. 1714. 1814. 5556. 

OucHB, n. 6325. F. iii. 260. See Nouchb. 

Over, prep. Sax. Above. 2045. Over all. In every case ; 
on every side. 249. 5846. 8924. 

ad/.SAx, Tipper. 133. 

OvRRxsT, superl.d. Uppermost. 202. I6I01. 

Over gret, adj. Sax. Too great. 16116. 

Over-laddb, part. pa. Overborn. 13917. Do not the people 
oppresse, nor overlede. Lydg. Trag. 104. 

OvER-uvE, V. Sax. To out-live. 6842. 

Over merily, adv. Sax. Too merrily. C. L. 406. 
Over-mochb, adj. Sax. Too great. C.L. 384. 

Ovrr-nome, part. pa. of Oveb-nime, v. Sax. Overtaken. 

2002. 

OvER-SPRrtDDK, pa. t Sax- Over-spread. 2873. T. ii. 709. 
Ovrrtb, adj. Fb. Open. F ii. 210. 

Overthrew, pa. i. of Overthrow, v. neut. Svx. Fell 
down. C. D 663. 

Ovebthrowng, part. pr. Sax. Falling headlong. By 
overthrowing wag. Bo. i. m. 6. Prcecipiti vid Oiig. 
And therefore clepeth Cassf adore povcite the moder of 
ruine, that is to say, ike moder o/overihi owing or falling 
dmm. M. 116 col. 1, 1.62. 

Over-thwart, adv. Sax. Across. 1993. Du. 863.— Over 
against. T. iii. 686. 

Over miELrcHE, adv. Sax. Too early. Bo. i. m. 1. 

Ought, n. Sax. OplhC. Any thing. 5158. 8471. adv. 
3017* See Aught. The difference has arisen merely 
from the diffeient usages of writing A ox 0 for One. 

pa. t. of 0 WB. 4331. L. W. 589 1607. 

OuGHTteN, OuGiiTK, pZ. M. 118, col. 2, I. 31. — From 
hence, as it seem&;, has been formed a new verb Ought, 
which ia very commonly used in the present tense, lor 


Owe, in both numbers: 3033. 90400. 2. I468T» 10 | 

col. 1. 1. 38. I 

Ought is also used as an Jmpers. in the pr. and pa. t. \ 
Wei ought us werke. 15482. Well bchoveth it ns to work 
JJem oughte have gret repentance. M. 138, col. 2, 1. 20. 
it behoved them to have g. r. 

OviDB, pr. 71. 4474. 6534. 9999. M. 107, col. 1. 1. 8, Our 
author seems to have been well acquainted with the best 
part of Ovid’s works. Most of the histories in his Legende 
of good taowicJi ai’c taken ’'from tho Epi stoics Her oidum, 
or the Metamorphoses. That of Lucrece shews that he ' 
had read the Fasti. 

OuNDiNG, n. Fr. Waving; imitating waves. F. 155, col, 2, 

1.29. 

OuRES, pr. pass. Sax. Ours. 12720. 13203. See the Ess.iy, 
&c. n. 29. I 

Out, interj. Sax. Away ! 3823. 10240. i 

adv. Sax. Out and out T, ii. 739. Throughout, j 

OuTHEES, n. Lat. Babb. Outcry. 2014. And borji to /.on- 
don bi'igge full hie outhbys. P. L. 339. 

OiTTRAGE, n. Fr. Violence. 2014. 1 

OuTRAiB, V. Fr. To fly out ; to be outrageous. 8519, I 

Out-redb, V. Sax. To surpass in counsel. 2451. 

Outreuy, adv. Fr. Utterly. 12783. 

OuT-RRNNB, V. Sax, To out-run. 2451. 

OuT-STBAuoHT, pa. t. of OuT-sTRETCH, V. Sax. Strctchcd 
out, B. 1515. 

Out-taken, partpa. Taken out j excepted. Out-taken 
Crist on loft. 4697. Christ in heaven being excepted. 
OcT-TAKE Carleon, that was in Arthurs tyme. P. L. 332. 
Owe, R. Sax, Debco. 3091. Owen, pi. 7688. M. 115, col. 2, 1. 3, 
Owen, Ownb, part. pa. 8380. 9664. 13126. 

OwHSBE, adv. Sax. Anywhere. 655. 

OwNDts, adj. Fb. Waving. F. iii. 296. 

OxENFORDE. pr. n. Oxford. 3329. 

Oyse, pr. n. A river in Picardie. F. iii. 838. 

P. 

Pace, v. Fr. To pass away. 8968. 10808.— To surpass. 576. 
Page, n. Fb. A hoy*child. 3970.— A boy-servant. 12975. 
L.W.2035. 

Paib, w. Fb. Liking ; satisfaction. R, 5938. 

V. Fb. To please; to satisfi,e. R. 3599 — To pay. 13120. 

Paidk, part pa. Pleased. 6767 C.D.426 — Payed. 13319, 29. 
Paidlbt, n. Fr. A couch (properly of straw). T. iii. 230. 
Paindemaine. 13855 See the note. 

Pairb, V. Fr. To impair. R. 6103. Jf I speJee ottght to 
PAiRE her loos, i. e. to impair their credit or reputation. 

So this line is written in Editt. 1542. and MS. Hunter, 
PADAMBDBfa, pr. 71. B. K. 331. N()t the son of Nauplius, 
one of the Grecian commanders at the war of Troy, but 
a knight of the Bound table, called Falomidss in Mort 
iV Arthur;'' the unsuccessful rival of Tristan for the 
love of la belle Isotide. See Mart d’ Arthur, B. ii. which 
seems to be compiled chiefly horn thefiomaR de Tristan. 
Padasins, n. pi. Fr. R. 6862. Ladies Palasins ; Ladies of 
the court. In the Orig. Palatines* See Du Cange, in v. 
Padatini. 

Falatie, pr, n. See the n. on ver, G5. 

Fade, w. A perpendicular stripe, in Ilcraldry F. iii. 750. 

V. Fr. To make pale. Bo. li m. 3. 

Palms, ?i. Fb. A palace. 2201. 10374. 

Fadfreis, n. pi. Fit. Iloifaos for the road. 2497. uhere 
Stedes are hoises for bittlc, Ne large palfrey, esy fur the 
nones. L W. 1114. 

Fading, n. Fb. Imitating pales. F. 255, col. 2, L 50 
Palladion, n. Gb. The image of Fallas at Troy. T. i. 1.53 
Padded, part. pa. Fr. Made pale. 17004. 

Palmdres, 71. pi. See the n. on ver. 13. 

Padmbrtb, pr. 71, Falmyi’a in Syria. 14253, 

Faaiphidus, pr. n. 11422. See the note. 

Fampreo, pa7t. pa. Pampered; made plump. C. L, 1^, 
See /nw. Etymol. who derives it from the Fb. Paup^e i 
a vino branch, full of leaves. 

Pan, pr. n. The heathen deity. Du. 512. 

n. Sax. The skull ; the head. 1167. 13958 

Fan'I-kr. n. Fb. a net. R. 1621. L. W, 131 
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Papjsiard, n. Fb. a hypocrite. R. 7233. 

PapbI'ARoik, n. Fb. Hypoeiisie. B. 671J6. 

Paper- WHITE, adj. White as paper. L. W. 1106. 

Par, prep. Fb. Par amour. 1157- With love. See the 
note. Par compagnU. . For company. Par chance. 
12540. By chance. Par cucrc. R. 4796. By heart. Metm- 
riUr. ^ this line should be written. 

Paraboi-ks, ji. pi. Fb. Parables ; the Proverbs of Solomon. 
6261. 

Parage, n. Fb. Kindred. 5832. 

Parailce, n. Fr. Apparel. 6143. 

Paramour, Pabawoubs, n. Fb. love; gallantry. 3.354. 
3754, 6. 13772‘'~A lover, of either sex. 6036. 6954. See 
the n. on ver. 1157* 

Pbraventube, adv. Fr, Haply ; by chance. 6475. 
Parauhteb, corimption. of Peraventurc. Du. 556. 77.0. 
Parc-t:, n. pi. Lat. The Fates. T. v, 3- 
Parcej:.-mei,e, adv. By parcels, or parts. P. 170, col 1,1. 61- 
Par»e, Pabdibux. 7257. 9110. T. li. 759. A common Fb. 
oath, which most of the personages in Chaucer express 
very frequently in English, with as little ceremony as 
the Greeks used their vvi Aia, and with as little meaning 
too. See ver. 1812. 4024. 4033. 6168. 7432. 

Pabboner, n. Fb. A seller of pardons or indulgences. 
See his CharacteBj ver. 671 — ^716. See also the n. on ver. 
710. and P. P. 2, 

Parements, n. pi. Fr. Ornamental furniture, or clothes. 
See the n. on ver. 10583, 

Parentkub, n. Fr. Kindred. P, 167, col. 2, 1. 53. 

Pabfay, Fr. Par fog. By my faith. 3681. 

Pabfei. R. 6228. as Pabfay. 

Parfit, adJ. Fb. Perfect. 72. 5697- 
pARFiTtY, adv. Perfectly. 5693. 

Parfourme, V. Fb. To perform. 7843. 9926. 

Parxshehs, n. pi. Fr. Parishioners. 484. 

Paritorib, n. Fr. Lat. The herb Parietaria, or Pellitorp 
of the wall. 16049. 

Parlembnt, n. Fr. An assembly for consultation. 2972. 

T. iv. 211. — A consultation. R. 7358. 

Pabteh, i^f. m. Fr. To tahepart- 9504. L.W. 465. 
Pabtib,?!. Fb. a part. 3010. 4437.— A party, in a dispute. 2659. 
Parvis, n. Fr. A portico before a church. Du Cange, 
in v. ParadisuSf h It appears from R. 7158. Orig. 12530. 
tbat books were commonly sold Au parvis devant Notre 
JDame at Paris. At London, the Parvis was frequented 
by Serjeants at Law. See ver. 312. and Fortescue de laud, 
teg. Ang. c. Et. Post meridiem curiae non tenenfur- sed 
placitantes tunc se divertunt ad Pervisum et alibi, consu- 
tenies cum servientibus ad Legem et aliis consiliariis 
suis. There is a difference of opinion where the Pands 
at London, to which the Lawyers resorted, was situated. 
Somner supposes it to have heen in Old Palace-yard, 
before Westminster-hall. Gloss, in x Script, v. Triforium. 
But others, with more probability, think it was what 
Dugdale calls the Pervyse ofPawles. See the notes upon 
Fortescue, lot. cit. When the Serjeants had dined in 
any of the Inns of Court, St. Paul’s lay much more con- 
veniently for an afternoon consultation than Westmin- 
ster-halh 

Pas, n. Fr. A foot-pace. See the n. on ver. 827. and T. ii. 

627. His horse — On which he rode a pas ful softelg. 
Pass, v. Fb. To surpass; to exeell. 450. L. W. 1125 — To 
judge ; to pass sentence. 3091. T. iii. 1288 L. W. 162. 
Passant, Passing, part. pr. Excelling. 2109. 16082. 
Patben, inf. m. To pray ; properly, to repeat the Pater 
noster. 11.7195.6794. 

Pavade, n. 3927. See the note. 

Paumes, n. pi. Fr, The palms of the hands. T. iii. 1120, 
Pax. po kisse the Pax. P. 155, col. 1, 1. 63. For an account 
of this ceremony, see Du Cimge, in v. 

Payen Fr. Pagan. 2372. 

Payen s, n. pi. Heathens. 4962. 

Paysa ?cb, n. C. D. 1673. Pausing or stopping. Gloss, 
£rr.” ? 

Pbcuki u, adj. Pecuniary ; paid in money. 6898- 
Pebs, n. Fr. Peace. 2319. When nsed as an interjection, 
6420. 6432. it signifies the same as Hold thy pees. 2670 Bo 
silent. 


Peine, n. Fb. Penalty. JJp peine ofdcth. 5304. See Up — 
Grief; torment. 1321. 2385.~-Labour. 11042. 

V. Fr. To torture ; to put to paiu. 1748. She peinea 

hire. 139. 4740. She took great pains. 

Prise, v. Fr. To poize ; to weigh. T. iii. 1413. 
pEnr-, n. F. iii. 220. “ A bouse ; a cell. Sp. and Sk. t a 
palace. Gloss. Ur.*’ q? 

Peulet, n. Fr. Pelotte. A ball. F. iii. 5S3 
Penance, n. Fr. Repentance. P. 148, col. 1, I. 15.— Pains 
to be undergone by way of satisfaction for sin. 223. 
5411. — ^Pain ; sorrow. 4758. 5224. 11050. 

Penanx, n. Fr. A person doing penance. 13940. 

Pencell, n. Fr. Pennoncel. A small streamer, T. v. 1043;. 
Penibbe, adj. Fb. Industrious ; pains-taking. 7428. 8590. 
Penitencer, n. Fr. A priest, who enjoins penance ir 
extraordinary cases. P. 17O, col. 1, 1. 68. 

Penmabk, pr. n. A place in Bretagne. See the n. on ver. 
11113. 

Pennbr, n. 9753, A pen-ease. In the inventory of the 
goods of Henry V. Pot. Pari. 2 H. 6. n. 15. m. 13 is the 
following article : “ Tin penner’ et i ynkhorn d’ arg' dor~ 
rez.” And again, m. 20. pennere et i come covert du 
velvet liloy.” 

Penon, n. Fr. A streamer, or ensign. 980. 

Pens, n. pi. Sax. Pennies, 12310. 12864. 

Pensem., n. B. 6280. as Pencblu 
Pensifeheu, n. Pensrveness. B. K 102. 

Peper, u. Lat. Pepper. 162:J0. To brewe peper. R. 6028. 
seems to be an expression for the preparation of a hot, 
pungent liqueur, which should bum the throats of the 
drinkers. In the Orig. it is — Tames Us brasseront W 
poivre. 11514. 

Pepi-e, n Fr. People. 2532, 6. 

Peplish, adj. Vulgar. T. iv. 1677. 

Pebche, n. Fr. A pearch for birds. 14890. 

Percee, adv. B. K. 225. r. Parcel. Ed, 1542. By parcels, 
or parts. 

Perde. F. ii. 332. as Parde. 

Pebe, V. To appear. G. L. 55. 

n. Fr. a peer, an equal. 4024. 10990. 

Pebegai., adj- Equal. T. v. 840, 

Peregrine, adj. Fr. Wandering. 10742. See the note. 
Pebeues, adj. Without an equal. B. K. 347* 

Perjenbte, n. A young pear. See the n. on ver. 3248. 
Pbrnaso, pr. n. Mount Parnassus. 11033. 

Perbih, n. Fr. Jewels ; precious stones. 2938. 5926. 
Persaunt, part. pr. Fb. Piercing. R. 2809- 
Perse, pr. n. Persia. 14258. 

adj. Fb. Skie-colourad ; of a hlewish-grey. 441. 

Persex-ee, n. Sax. Lat. Parsely. 4348. 

Persons, n. Barb. Lat A man ; generally, a man oi 
dignity. 10339. — A paison, or rector of a church. 7590. — 
See his Character. 479—530. Personeb. T. L. ii. 326. 
Pebtexote, pr. n. of a hen. 14876 
Pertubbe, V. Pr. To trouble. 908, 

I Perturbing, n. Disturbance. 7836.' 

Pervinke, n. Sax. Lat. The herb periwinkle. R. 903. 
Perv, 71. Fb. a pear-tree. 10091. 

Pesb, n. Fr. R. 4703. as Pees. 

Pesbn, n. pi. Sax. Peas. L. W. 648. 

Pbsible, adj. Peaceable. R. 7413. 

Peter AnRONSB. M. 110, col. 2, 1.00. Ill, col. 1, 1. 60. Piers 
Aefonse. M. 108, col. 2, 1. 2. 112, col. 2, 1. 42. 116 col. 1, 1. 6,3. 
See the note on M. 108, col. 2, 1. 2. 

Petraric, pr. n. 7907. 14331. See the note on ver. 7927. 
and 14253. Our author has inserted a translation of the 
102d Sonnet of Petrarch into his TroUus and Cresside. 
B. i. ver. 394 — 421. It is not in tho Filostrato. Then? 
seems to be no sufficient reason for believing that 
Chaucer had ever seen Petrarch. See the Discourse, &c. 
§. XX. n. 20. 

Pbytbei-, n. Fr. The breast-plate of a horse. 1^32. P. 156, 
col. 1,1. 17. 

Phisike, n. Fb. Medicine. 415. 2762. Poctour of Phisike- 
See bis Character. 413 — 446. 

PHISIOBOGUS, pr. n. 1 5277. See the note. There was a larger 
work, with the same title, in prose, which is frequently 
quoted by Vincent of Beauvais. 

1.1 ^ 
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pHJTON, n. The sei pent Python. 17058, 77* I 

1 Phitonesse, n. Babb. Lat. A witch. 7092. P. iii. 171* See i 
j the n, on ver. 7092. 

i Pjk, Fk. Amag-pio. 10963.— A prating gossip, or tell- 
tale. T. iii. 528. F. ii. 195. 

PiERBiB, n. Ph. Jewels; precious stones. 14311* 

PiGGESNiE. Sec the n. on ver. 3268. 
pjcsHT, pa. t. of Pike, v S\x Pitched. 2691. 

Pike, v. Sax. To pitch. To pick, as a hawk does his 
feathers. 9885. To steal L. W. 24.56. — To peep. T. iii. 60. 
n. Sax. A fish so called. 9293. 

PiKKREL, ??. Sax. a young pike. 9293. | 

PitCHE, ju Sax. A coat, or cloak, of skins. Prov. 4. Toffa 
pellicea. Junius in v. 

PiiEK, n. Fb. A pillar. 1995. Du. 739. 

PiLLE, V. Fr Filler, To lob; to plunder. 6944. P. 164, 
col. 1,1.25. 

Pilled, rather Piled, part. pa,. Fb. TeU. Bald. 629. 3933, 
P/LLOORS, n. 2)1 Fr. Plunderers. 1009. P. 164. col. 1, 1. 31. 
PiLWE, n. Sax. A pillow. T. v. 224. 

^PiLWE-BERE, n. Sax The covering of a pillow. 696. 
PiMEwr, n. Barb. Lat. Spiced wine. R. 6027.— Wine mixed 
with honey. Bo. ii. m. 5. See Clabrb. 

PiNCHB, V. Fr. To squeeze. Tker coude no wigM pincTie 
at W7 Uing. 328. No one coud lay hold of any flaw 
in hia writings. 

Pine, M. Sax. Pain; grief. 1326.6369. 

V. Sax. To torment. R. 3511, 

Pined, par^. pa. Tortmed. 1S0C5. 

Pipe, v. Sax- To play on a pipe. 3874. To pipe in an ivy 
lefe. 1840 T. L. hi, 348. is put for any xiselcss employment ,• 
as it is now said of a disappointed man, }Ie may go 
whistle. See Buckes horn. 

PiSTELL, n. Sax. Lat. An epistle. 9030.— A short lesson. 
6603. 

PiTANCB, n. Fr. a mess of victuals. 224. It properly 
means an extraordinary allowance of victuals, given to 
Monastics, in addition to their usual commons. See Du 
Cange, in v. Pigtantia. 

Pith, w. Sax. Marrow ; strength. 6057. 

Pnoijs, adj. Fn. Merciful. 10334.— Compassionate. 8980. 

— ^Exciting compassion. 8962. 

PiTOUSLY, adv. Pitifully 5330, 8958. 

Plage, n. Lat. The plague. P. 159, col. 2, 1. 49. 

Plages, n. pi. Lat. The divisions of the globe. The plages 
of the North. 4963. The Noi them regions. 

Plain, n. P'b. A plain. 4444 11510, 

«<y. Simple ; clear. 11032, It is often used as an 

adve) &. 792 53l)6. See Plat. 

V. To make plain. T. v, 1229. 

Plainr, V. Fr. To complain. 5969. 11629. 

I Plainiache, adv. Plainly. T. ii. 272. 

I’LAT, Platte, adj. Fa. Flat; plain, 1847. 12582.— The 
fl.it of a sword. 10476. T. iv. 937. — It is often used as an 
adverb. 12582. All plat, i. e. Flatly. Ful plat and eke 
fill 2)1 am. 34675. 

Plate, n. A flat piece of metal A brcsf-plafe. 2122, 
Armour for the hreast. A pair of 2 >lates. 2123. Armour 
for the breast and back. 

Play, n. Sax. Sport ; pleasure. 8906. 3047- 

V. To sport; to take pleasure, 12892. 12902. To 

act upon a stage. 3384. To play upon musical instru- 
ments. 3306. 3333. 2'o play a pilgi'image. 13163, 4. To 
withdraw upon pretence of going on a pilgrimage. 

Ple, n. Fm. An argument, or pleading. A. F. 485. 

Plein, adj. Pr. Full ; perfect. 339 8802. 

Plenere, adj. Fr. Compleat. L. W. 1605. 

PlesAnc'B, n. Fr. Pleasure. 9308. 9524. 

Plesinges, a. pZ. Pleasures. 5131. 

Plete, V. Fb. To plead. T. ii. 1468. 

Pletxng, n. Pleading. P. 149, col. 2, 1. 48. 

Plie, t». Fb. To bend, or mould. 9045. 9304. 

Plight, n. Condition. P. 164, col. 1, 1.7. 

— . pa. t. and part, of Pluck, v. Sax. Pulled ; plucked. 

4435. 6.372. 14055. R. 3745. 

Pliohte, V. Sax. To engage ; to promise. 6391. 13123. 

— pa. t. 6633. Plighten, pi. 1 1640, 

pLiTK, V. Ta plait, or fold. T. li. 697* 1204. See Plik. 


Plite, n. Condition ; form. 16420. See Pxjam 
Plungy, adj. Fb. "Wet ; rainy. Bo. iii. m. t. 

PoitEis, adJ. Fr. Of Apulia, antiently called Poilb, See 
the n. on ver. 10509. Willamme’s dogter Conversane in 
PovLE towyvehe nome. R. G. 413. 

Point, n. Fr. The principal business. 2907* — A stop, or 
full point. 16948, — In good point. 200. In good case, or 
condition. At point devise. 3689* 10874. R. 1215. With 
the greatest exactness. At point to hresL T. iv- 1638. 
In point for to bi'ast. R. 3186. Ready to burst. 

PoxvTEL, n. Fr. A style, or pencil, for writing. 7324. 
Bo, i. pr. t. 

Pointen, mf. m, v. Fr. To prick with any thing pointed. 
R. 1058. 

Poke, n Fr. A pocket. 3778.— A bag. 4276. See Pouche. 

a. Fr. To thrust, 4167. 

PoLiVE, it. A pullic. 10498. 

PoLLAx, n. Sax. A halberd. 2546. Bipennis. Prompt. Parv. 
PoMEL, n. Fr. Any hall, or round thing. The top of the 
head. 2691. 

PoMELBE, adJ. Fr. Spotted with round spots like apples, 
dappled. Fomelee gris. 16027. Of a dapple grey colour. 
PoPELOT, n. See the n. on ver. 3254. 

PoPKT, n. Fb. a puppet. 13631. 

Popingay, n. A parrot. 10196. 13299. Papegaut, Fk 

Papegaey. Bblg. Paiiagallo. Ital. 

Popped, adj. Pb. Nicely dressed. R. 1019- 
PoppEB, n. See the n. on ver. 3929. 

Pork, v. To look earnestly. 6877* 7320. 

adj. 7518. for Pourk. 

Poren, pr. t pi. 16138. 

PoKiSMB, n. Gr. Bo. iii. pr, 10. is used in the sense of— A 
corollary ; a theorem deduced from another. 

PoRPHURiB, pr. n. of a species of maible ; Porphyrie. 16243. 
Port, n. Fb. Carnage ; behaviour- 69. 138. 

PoRTECoLiSB, n. Fb. A falling gate, a poitcullis. R. 4168, 
PoBTOs, 7t. See the n. on ver. 13061. 

Pose, n. A rheum, or defluxion, obstructing the voice. 
4150. 17011 . Catarrus. Corisa. Prompt. Parv. 

V. Fb. To suppose. 1164 T. iii. .572. I pose, J had 

sinned so. P P. 95. b. 

Posse, v. Fr. To push. L. W. 2409. 

Posse®, part. pa. B. 4479. 

PosscssiONBRS, ». pi. Lat. An invidious name for such 
religious communities as were endowed with lands, &o, 
7304. The Mendicant orders professed to live entirely 
upon alms. 

Post, n. Sax. A prop, or support. 214. T. i. 1001. 

Posts, n. Fb. Power. R. 6484. 6533. 

Potecarv. 71. Fk. An apothecary. 12786. 

Potent, n. Fr. A emteh. R. 368. 7417* A walking stick. 
7358. 

Potential, adj. Fr. Strong ; powerful. F, iii. 5. 
PoTESTAT, n Fr. A piincipal magistrate. 7599. 

PoucHE, n. Pr. Pocket ; pouch. 3929- 
PouDBE, Pr. Powder. 16228. F. ii. 28. 

PouDBFS, j)l. I 6275 . 

PouDRE MARCHANT, 383. See the note. 

Povbrte, n. Fr. Poverty. 6759. 6767. It is to be pro- 
nounced PovMe ; the final e being considered as an e 
feminine. 

PouLCE, R, Fr. The pulse, T. iii. 1120. 

PouLE, j)7\ n. St. Paul. 7229. Ponies wmdoi"es. 3318 
Sec the note. 

PouNsoNED, 2)a7't. pa. Fr. Punched with a bodkin. P 
155. col. 2, 1. 44, 

PouPE, V. To make a noise with a horn. 15405. J703C 
PouRCHACE, Fr. To buy. 010. — To provide 5293. T. ii 
1125. 

PoiiRCHAS, n. Fr. Acquisition ; piii-ohase. 258. 7033. 
PouBK, V. R 1640. T. ii. 1708. as Pore. 

adj. Fr. Poor. 6769. 6775. 

PouRTRAiB, V. Fr. To draw a picture. 96. 

I PouBTRAiouR, n. A drawer of pictures- 1901. 

I PouBTRAiTUBB, ». A piotiue. Or drawing, 1917* 

I Practicke, n. Fr. Piactice. 5769. 

Preamble, w. Fr. Preface. 6413. 

Preambulatioun, n. Preamble. 6419- 
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Precious, F R. Over-nice. 5730. 9836. 

Prebkstinb, n. Fr. Predestination. T. iv. S66. 

Prbdicatiom, Fr. Preaching ; a sermon. 12279. 

Pubes, n Fn. A pi*ess, or crowd. 5066. 6104. 

Prefe, Pbevb, ??. Fr. Proof; tiial. 8663. Afpreve. T. lii. 
1004. Upon, trial. With evd prefe. 6829. Evil may it 
prove i See With". 

PuEFEcr. «. Fu. Lax. A govemonr, or principal magis- 
trate. 15830. 

Preise, n. Fr. Commendation. 8902. 

V Fr. To oomniend 8898. 9420. — To value. 9728. 

Prentis, n. Fr. An apprentice. 43H3. 5885. 

I»RBNTisnoi>E, 71. Apprenticeship. 4398. 

Prbrarat, })ai't. pa. Lax. Prepared. 16278. 

Pres, adv. Fr. Near. So I suspect this word is to he un- 
derstood in ver. 14143. Ofpr^s. i.e at hand ; close. X>e 
p 7 'es. Fr. Or perhaps Of pres may he pat for In a prees. 
Sec Frees. 

Pbese, V. Fr. To pi'ess, or crowd. 2582. E. 4198. 

Present, v. Fr. To offer ; to make a present of. 12190. 
And with the wine she pan M)n to present. L "W. 1093. 
And smote his hed of his fader to present. P. L. 18. 
Pbesentarib, adj. Lax. l*resent. Bo. v. pr. 6. 

Presx, adj. Fr. Ready. T. ii. 785- iii. 919. 

Preteno, V. Fr. To lay claim to. T, iv. 922. 

Preterit, adj. Fr. Pushed. R. 5011. 

PREVE, V. Pa. To try. 8575. 9028.— To demonstrate by 
trial. 10112. 

V. neiit. To turn out upon trial. 8876. 

Prick, n. Sax. A point. Bo. ii. pr. 7- F. ii. 3.99. — A pointed 
weapon. 2608. 

Prike, V. Sax. To wound. 8914— To spur a horse ; 

to ride hard. 16029. R. 2314. 

Prickasour, n. A hard rider. 189. 

Pricking, w. Hard riding. 191. 

Prideees, adj. Sax. Without pride. 8806. 

Prie, 7}. To look curiously. 3438. 7320. 

Prikke, n. 5449. See Prick. 

Prime, at^j, Fr. Lat. First. At prime temps. R. 3373. 
At the first time. At prime face. T. iii. 921. At first 
appeal anee. 

n. The first quarter of the artificial day. T. ii. 

1096. Half wap prime. 3904. Prime half spent. See 
the n. on ver. 3904. Prime large. 10674. Prime far ad- 
vanoeA In ver. 10387. it seems to he used metaphoii- 
cally for the seaso7i of action or business. 

PRiMERotE, n. Fr. a. primrose. 3268. Conf. Am. 148. h. 
Frimetemps, w. P’r. Spring. R. 4747. 

Fris, n. Fr. Price. 817* — Praise. 67. 237- T. ii. 181. 376. Or 
it be prys, or it be blame. Conf. Am. 165. 

Privb, cidy. Fr. Private. Privd and apert. 6606. Private 
and pubhck. PidiA man. 8395. A man entrusted with 1 
private business. 

Privbey, adv. Privately. 1445. 

Privetee, n. Private business. 3454. 3C03. 

Processe, n. Lat. Progress. 2969. 

Professioun, n. Fr. The monastic profession. 13085. R. 
4910. 

Proheme, n. Fr. Gr. A preface. 7919. 

Froine, V. Fr. Provigner. It seems to have signified, 
originally, to take cuttings from vines, in order to plant 
them out. From hence it has been used for the cutting 
away of the supeifluous shoots of all trees; which we 
now call pruning ,* and for that operation, which birds, 
and particularly haivks, perform upon themselves, of 
picking out their superfluous or damaged feathers. In 
allusion to this last sense, Damian is said to pi cine and 
pike himself. 9885. Gower, speaking of an eagle, says. 
For there hepruneth him and piketh, 

As doth an hauke, whan him wel liketh. 

' Conf. Am. 139- 

Proelb, V. To go about in search of a thing. 16880. 
Provable, adj, Fn. Capable of being demonstrated. R- 6414. 
Provenub, n. Fr. Preebenda. Lat. A prebend ; a daily 
or annual allowance, or stipend. R. 6931 • See Du Cange, 
in V. Pr:®:benoa. 

pROVENDRK, R. A prebendary. T. L- ii. 326. 
pROVERBE, n. Fr. Lat. A prudential maxim. 6233. 9441. 

Provbrbe, V. To speak proverbially. T. iii. 294. 
pROvosTRv, n. Fr. The office of Prt'vost, or Prefect. Pree~ 
fectura. Bo. iii. pr. 4. 

Prow, n. P r Profit; advantage. 12234. 13333. 

PnowEssB, n. Fr. Integrity. Bo. iv. pr. 3. 

Pbucb, pr. n. Prussia. 53. 

adj. Prussian. 2124. 

Pruned, pa. t. C. D. 1874. as Proined. 

Ptholomeb, pr. n. 5764. 5906. See the note on ver- 5764 
and 17278. and Eom. de la R. 7399. 19449. 

PuBLLA andRuBEus. 2047. “ The names of two figures in 
Geomancie, representing two constellations in heaven : 
Puella signifieth Mars retrograde, and Bubeus Mara 
direct.” Sp. 

Pulchritude, n. Lat. Beauty. C. L. 613. 

PoLLAiLB, n. P'r. Poultry. R. 7094. 

PuLLBD hen. 177. See the note. I have been told since, 
that a hen whose feathers are pulled, or plucked off, will 
not lay any eggs. If that be true, there is more force in 
the epithet than I apprehended. 

PuNicE, V. Fr. To punish. R. 7187* T. v. 1706. 

Pure, adj Ftt. Mere; very. See the n. on veiv 1281. and 
add these instances. Pure/ere. Du. 1251. Pure kind, 

F.ii 316. 

Purer, paid. pa. Purified. 5725. 11864 

PuRKiLED, paid. pa. See the n. on vei. 193. 

PuRPos, n. Fr. Purpose ; design. 6293 — Proposition in 
discourse. T. ii. 897. 

PoRPRisE, n. Fr. An inclosure. R. 3987- 
PuBVBVANGK, «. Fr. Foresight ; Providence. 1254. 3013. 

— Provision. 3566. 

PuRVBvB, V. To foresee. T. iv. 1066.— To provide. 6173. 
PuTKRiB, n. Fr. Whoredom. P. 167, col. 1, 1. 38. 

PoTOURS, n.pL Whoremongers. P. 167, col. 1, 1. 37- 
Pvthagobas, pr. n. Du. 1167. See the passage quoted in 
v. Aurora. 

Q. 

Q,uad, Q,uadb, adj. Teut. Bad. See the n. on ver. 4345. 

and ver. 13368. None quads Nothing evil. Conf. Am. 103. 
Q,uaxle-pipb, n. A pipe used to call quails. R. 7213. 

Q,uaire, n. Fn. A quire of paper ; a book. B. K. 675. 

Q,uakkb, n. 4150. seems to be put for an inarticulate noise. 

1 occasioned by any obsti uction in the throat. 

Q,ualmb, n. Sax. Sickness. 2016.— The noise made by a 
raven. T. v. 382. 

Q,uappb, V. To tremble ; to quake. T. iii. 57. L. W. 865. 
Q,uarel&, n. pi. Fr. Square arrows. R. 1823. 

Q,ueint, n. See Junii Etffmolog. in v. 

QxtBrNTB, adj.Fn. Strange. 2335. 10553. I made of that 
lefsfvll quemt. R.3079. See vsr. 11530. He made it 
strange.— Cxxanins; aitful. 3605. 4049— Trim; neat. 

R. 2261. 

- pn. t ^ pn-rL nf O.uENCH, V. Sax. Quenched, 
2336. 2338 9- 

(iUBiNTisE, n. Trimness ; neatness. R. 2250.— Excessive trim- 
ness, P. 168, col. 2, 1. 16.— Cunning, l^ 163, col. 1, I, 42. 
Duelue, V. Sax. To kill ; to destroy. 15396. li)173. 

Q,uemb, u. Sax. To please. R. 7222. T. v. 695. IF'-fiZ 
QUEMBTH. Conf. Am. 68* 

Q,uenb, n. Sax. A queen. 4581.— A harlot. R. 7082. 

Q,uerne, n. Sax. A hand-mill. 14080. F. iii. 708. 
dUERROuR, n. Fr. One that works in a stone-quarry, R. 4149. 
Quests, n. Fr. A prayer or demand. F. iii* 648. 

Quest mongers, n. pi. Packers of inquests, or juries. F. 

164, col. 2, 1. 67- 

Quethe, V. Sax. To say ; to declare. I queihe him qmte. 

R. 6999. is a translation of an old technical term in the | 
law ; Clamo iUi quietum. The original Fr. has only Je j 
quitte. 

Quik, ady. Sax. Alive. 1017- H. 6056. , 

Quikkesx. superl. d. Speediest. The quikkest strete, 
11806. The most expeditious way. 

Quiken, «, Sax. To make alive. 15949. ^ 

Quiked, part. pa. Made alive. 11362. 

pa t. of the same v. used in a neutral sense. 2357. 
Became alive. , - , 

QuiNiBLE, n. 3332. is the instrument, I suppose, which la 
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called in Barb. Lat. Quinter7m and Qu^^^^ar^a. See 
J)ix Cange, and Carpentier, in v. Q^uinUmt^are s and 
Mehus, Vita d' Amhr. Camald. p. 323. Xs^rd htnlmU, 
quintana, ribebd, avend, Uhiisque> 

Q,uishin, 7 ?. Fa. A cushion T. iu. 966. 

OiUiSTRorr, n. B. 886. A heggar. Gl. Ur- I rather helieve 
it signifies a Scullion ; nn ffai'pon de cuisine. 

Q,mTK, adj. Fr. Free ; quiet. 1591G. 

tf.»FB. To requite ; to pay for. 77-3. 3121. — To acquit. 

R. 3069. 

Q,aiTTE. part. pa. Requited. R. 3146. 

CluiTEi.y, adv. Freely ; at liberty. 179A 
Q,uon, pa. t. of C^ubthb. Said. 7.90. 839. 

QiUOkb, pn. t. of Q,uakb, v. Sax. Trembled; shoolr. 1578. 
14210. 

R. 

Ra, n. Sax. A roe deer. 4084. 

Racine, «. Fa. A root. B. 4881. 

Bad, Raddb, pa. t. ot Rede, v. Sax. Advised. A. F. 579. — 
Explamed Du. 281. 

Radbvore, L. W. 2341. Tapestry. “ Ras in Fb. signifies 
any stuff, as Ras de Chalons, Ras de Gennes, Ras de Vof'e, 
or Vaur, may be a stuff made at such a place.” Gloss, 
Ur* There is a town, in Languedoc, called La Vaur ; 
but I know not that it was ever famous for tapestry. 

Ra fibs, 71. pi. Fb. Plays with. dice. P. 164, col. 2, 1. 51. 
Raptb, pa, t. of Rbvbj v. Sax. Took away- 14104, 7. 

Race, v. Fk. To toy wantonly. 2.'59. 3273. 

Raokbie, n. Wantonness. 6037. 9721. 

Ragounces. R. 1117. should probably be Jagoitcbs, as in 
the Grig, Fr. The precious stones, called Jacinths, or 
Hyacinths. 

Raines, pr. n. The city of Rennes in Bretagne Du. 255. 
Rakb-stebb, 71. Sax. The handle of a rake. 6531. 

Rakel, adJ. Hasty, rash. 17227 T. i. 1068. 

Rakblnesse, 71. Rashnesss. 17232- 
Rakbt. To play raket ; nettle in, dock out ,• seems to be 
used as a proverbial expression, signifying, to he incon- 
stant. T. iv. 461. T. L. i. 319. b. Wnat the original of the 
phrase may have been is not so clear. 

Ramagb, adj. Fa. Wild. R. 5384. 

Rambiish, adj. Sax. Ranlc, like a ram. 10355. 

Rampe, w. Fb. To climb. Sherampeth In-rnyfaec. 

She rises against me ; flies in my face. 

Ran, pa. t. of Renne, 43 03. 6552. Rannen, pi. 2927. 

Rape, adv. CluicMy ; speedily. R. 6.516. 

71. H.aste- Ch. tcordes to las Scrivener. 7. 

V. Sax. To take captive. To rape and renne. 16890. 

To seize and plunder. See Rsnnb. 

Rasis, pr. n. 434. An Arabian Physician of the xth Cen- 
tury. See Fabric. Bi6?. <?7'. t. xirr. p. 46. inv-AtBUBECAB. 
Baskaibk, n. A pack of rascals. T. v. 1052. 

Rated, part. pa. Chidden. 3463. 

Rathe, adv. Sax. Soon ; early. 13029.— -Speedily. T. ii. 1088. 
Rather, comp. d. Sooner. 10176. 

Rathest, superl. d. Soonest. B. K. 428. 

Bather, adj. Sax. comp, d Former. T.iii. 1342. 
Ratouns, n. pi. Fr. Rats. 12788. 

Raxioht, pa. i. of Raeean, v. Sax. Reached. 136. 2917- On 
his way he r aught. T. li. 447* He sprang forth on his way. 

pa. t. of Reccan, v. Sax. Cared ; rekked. 3770. 15346. 

Raveners {Ravinours), n. pT. Plunderers. Bo. i. pr. 3. 
Ravink, n. Fr. Rapine. Routes of ravine. A.F. 323. Birds 
of prey. 

Ravisable, adj. Fr. Ravenous. R. 7066. 

Ravishing, part, pi’, Fr. Rapid. With a ravishing sweigh. 

Bo. i m. 5. Rapido twrhine. Orig. See Swegh. 
Baunson, 71. Fr. Ransom. 1178. 

Raved, part. pa. Pr. Streaked, or striped. Du. 232. 
Reai,, adj. Fr. Royal. 1499. 15190. 
j ReabiiEB, comp. d. Alore royal. 4822. 
j Bbalbich, adv. Royally, 380. 

! EBAUTKis, n. Royalty. 4838. 
j Rebkkke, pr. n. Reheccah. 9578. 

, n. F*. A musical instrument. See the n. on 

i ver. 6959. 

Beuhasei), pa. f. F». A term in Jaunting. I>u. 379. 


Recche, Rbkxe, V. Sax. To care. ;^47. 4514. 

Reccheles, adj. Careless. 8364. 

Becchebbsnesse, 7t. Carelessness, P. 162, col. 2, 1. 38. 
Rkclaime, 17. Fr. A term in Palcomy, for biinging tl 
hawk to the fist, by a certain call, 17021, 

Reclaiming, n. Calling ; in the sense of RjscLAr.ME. L. W 
136.9. 

Rbcomfort, V. Fr. To comfort. 2834. 51. 117, col. 2, 1. 34, 
Record, n. Fb. Witness ; testimony. Du. 934. 

Recordb, V Fr. To lemembei. Bo. iii. m. 31.— In vci 
1747 . it seems to be used in a technical legal sense, fi» 
what is called to enter upon 7'ccord m judicial pi oeeed mg^ 
Recreandise, 71. Fr. signifies fear ; cowardice ; desei tun 
of principle. B. 2107. 4038. 

Recreant, adj. One who yields himself to his adversiuj 
in single combat. P. 162, col. 2, 1. 4. R. 4090. For tlu 
full import of these two words, see Du Cange, in v 
Recrbdentia. 

Recxjre, n. Fr. Recovery. B K. 682. 

Recured, part. pa. Fr. Recovered. R. 4920. B. K 6)2. 
Redds, Red, pa, t. of Rede, v. Sax. 6296, 6303. X. v. 737* 
Reddour, 71. Fr. Strength ; violence. Fo) 1. 13. 

Rede, 71. Sax. Advice; counsel, 14467. 3527- — A reed. 
T. ii. 1387. 

V. Sax. To advise. 3073. 16476. — To read. 6252. 6307. 

— To explain. Du. 279. 

adj. Sax. Red. 1971. 14934. 

Redoutb, V. Fr. To fear. R. 2023. 

Bedouting, n. Reverence- 2052. 

Rbdbbsse, V. Pr. To recover. T. ii. 969— To make amends 
for. 11748. 

Refect, part. pa. Lat. Recovered. Bo. iv. pr. 6. 
Repiourino, part. pr. Fb. Figuring again T. v. 472. 
Refrain, n. Fr. The burthen of a song. T. li. 1571. 
Refraining, n. The singing of the burthen of a song. 
B. 749 . 

Refreide, V. Fr. To cool. T. ii. 1343. 

Refbete, 71. The same as Refrain. T. L, iii. 341. b. In 
Bei'. 468 it is printed corruptly Fre/reit. 

Reftb, Rifte, 71. Sax. A chink, or crevice. R. 2661. 
Refute, n. Fr. Refuge. 5272. 15543. 

Rkgals, n. pi. Fr. Royalties. L. W. 2126. 

Bboard, «. Fr. At regard cf. P. 164, col. 2, 1 34. 171> 
col. 2, 1. 49. With respect to ; in comparison of. 

Regne, n. Fr. A kingdom. 868. 14190. 

Rehbtb, V. Fr. Rehaiter. To revive ; to cheer. R. 6509. 
Beheting, 71. T. iii. 350. "accoiding to several MSS- ** And 
all the reheting o/his sikes sore." *' Some MSS. and most 
of the printed Editions read richesse instead of reheting." 
Gloss. Ur. Richesse, though almost as aukward an ex- 
pression as the other, is more agreeable to the corre- 
sponding passage in the Filostrato— 

E sospir che gli avea a gran dovlcia” — 
and one can hardly conceive that it could come from any 
hand but that of the author. I can make no sense of 
reheting but at the same time I must allow that it is 
not likely to have been inserted by way of a gloss. 

Reilk, V. neut. To roll. Reileih diversly. Bo. i. m. 7- 
Vagatur. Orig. 

Reines, pr. n. R. 3826. See Rainfs. 

Rejoib, V. Fr. To rejoice. T. v. 395. 

Reke, V. Sax. To exhale. L, W. 2001. 

Reken, v. Sax. To reckon. 3198. — To come to a reckoning. 
45,30. 

Rbres, 71. pi. Sax. Ricks (of corn). T. L. Prol. 

Redaibs, 71. pi. Fb. Fresh sets of hounds. Du. 362. 
Relees, n. Fb. Release. B. K, 333. See the n. on ver. 
15514 

Relefe, n. Sax. What is left. T. L. Prol. 

Redigiousite, 71. Fb, Persons of a religious profession; the 
Clergy. C. L. 686. * 

Rblikb, 71. Fb. a relick. 12883. Eeltkes, pi. 703. 
Remenant, 71. Fb. A remnant; a remaining part. 1571. 

I 3166. 

I Rfmes, 71. pi. Fr. Realms. 15142. 

Remissailb, n. pi. Fr. Orts ; leavings. T. L Prol. 
Remorde, V. Fr. To cause remorse. T. iv. 491. To afflict. 

I Bo. iv. pr. 6. 
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Remitablb, ai^ Fft. Moveable ; inconstanfc. T. iv. 1682. 

Reiiue, IlKMBWE» Bbmbvb, ». Fb. To remove. 11305. 
11^32. Con/. J m. 104. b, 

Rb'IUso, po:. L 11517* B.7432, 

Revabi^v, adv. Fr. Reasonably. 70S1. 

Bevegatk, n. Fit. An apostate from Christianity, 5353. 

Reneik, V. Fr, To renounce ; to abjure 4760. 471)0. 

Benges, 7i.pl, Fb, Baalss. 2530.— The steps of a ladder. 
3625. See the note. 

Renne, V. 8ax. To run. 3888. 406.3.— To rend, q? 16890. 

Rknomek, n. Fb. Renown. 6741. L. W. 1511. 

Rknovebaunce, n. Fa. A renewing. F. ii. 185. 

Benovebbe, V. Fit. To renew. M. 120, col. 1, 1.4. P. 170, 
col. 2, 1. 70. 

Bent, v. Sax. To tear, or rend. B. 324. 

Rkpairk, n. Fr. Resort. 6806. 

V. Fr. To return. 1090a 

Bbpk.ntant, part. pr» Fr. Repenting 228 10969. 

Bepbefe, Rkprbve, n. Fr. Reproof. Iil080. 10137, 

Reprfssiov, n. T. iii. 1040. seems to bo put for power of 
ri'pressbiff. 

RtqusRE, V. Fr. To requii'e 6592. 

Bere, V. Sax, To raise, C. B. 468. 

Bescous, w. Pb. Rescue. 2645. 

Rescowe, V. Fr. To rescue. T. v. 231. 

Beson, ». Fr. Reason. 9552. Proportion. Bo. ii. pr. 7. 

Besons, r. pi. Pb. Discourses. T. iii. 90. 

Bbspitb, n. T. v. 137. may, perhaps, be put for Respect. 

Bespiten, inf. ?n. Fr. To grant a respite. 11886.— To 
excuse. R. 6084. 

Resport, n. T. iv. 850. is probably put for Respect. 

Restk, n. Sax. Repose. 9729. 

V. Sax. To repose ; to cease from labour, 2623L 

Retewje, «. Fr. Retinue. 8146. At Ms retmue. 6937. 
Retained by him. 

Rethor, n. Fr. Lat. An orator, or rhetorician, 10352. 

Reve, n. Sax. A steward, or bailiff. See his Character, 
ver. 589—624. 

— — V. Sax. To take away, 4009. P- 159, col. 1, 1.4. 

Revbi,, n Fr. Entertainment, properly cfiirinp fAe 
2719. Sport ; festivity. 4400. L. W. 2242. 

RBVBiA>nB, n. A reveller. 4389. 

Revelrie, w. Pleasui’e. R. 720. 

Revers, ad0. Fr. Contrary. 7638. 14983. 

Reverse, v. Fr. To overturn. B. 5463. 

Bevert, V. Fr. To turn back. B. 7284. 

Revest, v. Fr. To cloath again. T. iii. 354. 

Rkw, n. A row, or line. On a rew. 2868. In a line. All by 
rew. 6088. See A* row. 

Re WAKE, V. Sax. To waken again. T. iii. 1124. 

Reward, n. Fr. Regard ; respect. Take reward of Oiin 
oioen value. P. 149, col. 2, 1. 16, Have regard to t. o. v. 
Jn reward of. R. 3254- In comparison with. See 
Regard. 

Rkwe, V, Sax. To have compassion. 1865.— To suffer ; to 
have cause to repent, 3530. 

Rewed bone. 13807. See the note. 

Bkvks, n. pi. F. iii. 146. Dances, in use among the Dutch. 
Reye. Bblq. Chorea celerior, chorea in Zongam senem. 
Kihan. 

REyssED, See the n. on ver. 54- Ze$ Gandois fretit tine 
rese sur les tnarches de HaynauU, et dedans le pays pil- 
leient, bruslerent, etfirmt moult de rnaux." Mem. dela 
Marche, p. 384. Where a note in the margin says, *^Reyse 
en bas Aletnand signifie un voyage on course.'^ 

Ribaninges, n. pi. R. 1077- seems to signifie Borders. 

RiBAunE, n. A poor laboui er. R. 5673. But the word 
generally implies profligacy of manners as well as mean- 
ness of condition. See Du Cfenge, m v. Ribaddus. 

Ribaudrib, n. Ribaldry ; indecent words, or actions. 
3864. 12258. 

Rirtbe, n. See the n. on ver. 6959. 

Ribibbe, m. a small ribibe. 3331. 4394. 

Richard, pr. n. 15354. In the Essay, &c. n. 50. I hare 
vindicated the character of this heroic prince from an 
aspersion, which was first cast upon him, I find, hy Mr. 
Rymer, in consequence of a mistaken construction of a 
passage in Hcveden. I am tempted to add here the be- 


ginning of a poem, which having heen composed after 
his death by Anselm Faydtt, must stand clear of all sus- 
picion of having been either legqed oi bought. 

For chausa es et tot lo maior dan, 

El maior dol, las ’ q eu anc mais agues, 

Et zo, don del toz temps plaigner ploran, 

M aven a dir en chantar ot retiaire, 

De cel q era de valorz caps et pane. 

Li reis valenz Rizard, reis des Engles, 

Es morz j ai dens I cals perda et cals danz ds J 
Can estramg moz et qan greu per audir I 
Ben a dur cor toz horn co po sofnr. 

Morz es h reis, et son passat mil an 
Q,anc tan pros hom no fo ne nol vit res, 

Ne ia maia hom non er del sen senblant. 

Tan lares, tan pros, tan axdiz, tals donaire , 

Q, Alixandres lo reis, qe venqi Daire, 

No cuit qe tan dones ni tan messes, 

Ni an Charles ni Artus tan valgues, 

Q, a tot lo mon sen sez, qi n vol ver dir, 

Als us doptar et als altres grazii. 

MS. Crofts, fol. cxi. 

Richesse, n. Fr. Wealth. 6692. Richesses, pi. Riches. 

M. 113, col. 2, 1. 28. 114, eol. 1, 1. 38. 

RinDEDBD, part. pa. R. 12.15, 43. Plaited. Gl. Ur. In the 
first of the places quoted, the French Orig. has— Bt fut 
si bien cueilhe et joznfe,~wh}oh Chaucer has tianslatecl 
— Lorde .' it was riddeled fetisly. 

Ridden, part. pa. of Ride He %S ridden. 1505. They ben 
ridden. 1689. He had ridden. 13729. 

Ride, v. Sax. He rideth Mm. 169^ 

Riding, n. See the n. on ver. 4375. 

Ripe, Rive, v. Sax. To thrust through. 9112. 12762. 
Right, n. Sax. A right, or due. At allerightes. 1854. 

2102. At all points. 

adf. Good; true. 189. 

— adv. Truely ; rightly ; exactly ; completely. It is 

frequently joined to adjectives, as the adverbs well and 
full are, to augment their force. 290. 617. 

Rime, n. Fr. A composition in rime. 13639. Hence the 
title of The Rime op Sire Thopas. For the original of 
compositions in rime, see the Essay, iSso. n. 43 — Bi/ne- 
dogerel. S385L SeeDoGEREX. 

Rimevbd, part. pa. Fr. Composed in rime, or verse. 

11023. See the n. on ver. 11021. 

Rimplxd, part. pa. Sax. Wrinkled. R. 4405. 

Bing, v. Sax. To make to sound. 2433. 12265. 

V. neuU To sound. 2602. 

Rise, n. Sax. Small twigs of trees or bushes. 3324. R. 1015. 
Rjshe, n. Sax. A rush. R. 1701. T. iii. 1167. 

Bist for Riseth. 3688. T. ii. 812. 

Rit for Rideth. 976. 17028, 

RrvAGE. P. i. 223. See Arivage, 

Rive, v. neut. Sax. To split ; to fall asunder, R, 5393. 5718- 
Rivexing, part. pr. Sax. Wrinkling. R. 7214, Ruyfelen. 

Bexg. Rugare. Kilian. 

Riveb, n. Fr. See the n. on ver. 6466. 

Roche, n. Fr. A rock. P. iii. 26 Roches, pi. F- ii. 527- 
Rode, n. Sax. The Cross. Rode-beem. 6078. It is also 
called the Rode-tree ,• from its being made of wood. 

n. Sax. Complexion. 3317. 

Body, adj. Sax. Buddy. 10699* 

Rofe, jpa. t. of Ripe. L. W. 661. 1349. Eofte. F. i. 373. 
should probably be Bofb. 

Rogge, v. Sax. To shake. L. W. 2697. Boggvn or 
MEVYN. Agito. Prompt. Parv. 

Boigne, n. Fr. A scab , mange, &c. R. 553. 

RoiGNOtjs, ad^. Fr. Scabby ; rough. B 6190. 988. 
Bokette, n. Fr. A loose upper garment. B. 1240, 2. 4754. 
Boeing, part pr. of Rokke, ox Bogge, v neut. Sax. Shak- 
ing; trembling R. 1906. Roggyn orwaveryn. Vacillo 
Prompt. Parv. 

Bomaxjnges reaxes. See the n. on ver. 13777. 

Bombex, R. A rumbling noise. 1981. — Rumour. SS?®* 
Rome, «. Sax. To walk about. 7994. 11155. 

Rondel, n. Fr. ‘ ‘ A rime or sonnet which ends as it 
begin a Cotgraved* L. W. 423. 

Rone, pr. n. Rouen in Normandy. R. 1674. 

pa. t of Rain, v. Sax. Rained. T. iii. 678- 

Ropen, part.pa. cf Repe, v. Sax. Heaped. L, W. 74 
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Rosalgar. 10282. Red sirsonic ; a preparation of orpi- 
inent ChamberSj in v. McalQar. It should rather per- 
haps have been written Rysal^avy with MS. C. J. as the 
Latin name is Risigallvm. 

Rosen, adj. Rosy. B K. G57. I 

Roser, h, Fr. a rose-bush. P. 166, coh 2, 1. 10. 

Rose reo, adj, 15722. Red as a rose. 

Rote, n. Sax. A root 2. T. ii 348. 

A root, in astrology. 4734. See Expans yeres. _ 

■ «. A musical instrument. 236. See Du Cange, in. 

V. Rocta. Notker, who lived in the xth century, says, 
that it was the ancient Psalterhm, hut altered in its 
shape and with an additional number of strings. 
Schilter, in v. Rotta. 

31 . Fr. Practice. Bg rate. 13452, J5. By heart. 

Par rotine. Cotg. 

V . Sax. lorot. 4405. 

Roten, pa9 1 pa. 3871. 

Rother, n. Sax. The rudder of a ship. C. 1>. 1377* 
Rought for Kaught, pa. t. of Rbcche. 8561- T- i. 497* 
Roukb, V. Sax. To he close. 1310. T. v. 409. But now 
they RUCKEN in her nest. Conf. Am. 72. 

Roule, V. nent. Sax. To roll ; to run easily. 6235. Where 
some copies have royle. See Reile. 

Roume, n. Sax. Room; space. L. W. 1997. 

adj. Wide ; spacious. 4124. 

Boumer, comp. d. "^Ider. 4143. 

Rotjncevall, pr. n. See the n. on ver. 672. 

RouNriE, n. Babb. Rat. A common hackney horse. 392. 

See Du Cange, in v. Runcinus. 

■Roundel, «. Fr. A sort of song. 1531. See Rondel.— A 
circular figure F. ii. 283. 290. 

RotJTB, n. Fr. A company. 624. 9424. 

V. To assemble in a company. 49S0. 

V. Fr. To snore. 3647. 4165 — To roar. F. ii. 530. 

Routhe, 71. Sax. Compassion. 11824. — The object of com- 
passion. 11833. 

Routhelks, adj. Without compassion. T. ii. 346. 

Row, n* A line of writing. F. i. 448. See Rbw. 

adj. Sax. Rough. 3736. 16329. C. D. 772* He loked 

wel ROWE. R. G. 507 
Rov^nk, V . Sax. To whisper, 5823. 7132. 

Rubeus. 2047- See Puflla. 

Rubins, ti. pi. Fr. Rubies. 2149. 

Rucking, part. pa. of Ruoke, or Roukb, v. Sax. Lying 
close. 15232. 

Rudde, «. Sax. Complexion. 13657. See Rode. 

Ruddock, n. Sax. A bird, called Robin red-breast. A. F. 
349. 

Rufus, pr. n. 432. A Greek physician, of whose works 
some are extant. See Fabric. Bibl. Or, L. iv. c. 3. 
Rugoy, adj. Rough. 2885. 

Russel, pr. n. The fox is called Ban Russel in ver, 15340, 
from his red colour, I suppose. 


& 

Sachblles, n. pi. Pr. Small sacks. Bo. i. pr. 3 

Sacked PRERES. R. 7462. Pi iars wearing a coarse upper 
garment called Saccus. Mat. Paris, ad an. 1257. Eodem 
tempore novus ordo apparuit Loudini de quihusdam 
fratribus ignotis et non prcevisis, qui, quia saccis ince- 
debant induti, Fratres Saccati vocabantur. 

Sacre, n. Fr A s.iered solemnity, C. D. 2135. 

Bade, adj. Sax. Grave ; steady. 8878. 8923.— Sorrowful ; 
repentant. 16345. 

Sadly, adv. Steadily; eai*efully. 2004. This messager 
drank sadly ale an I wine. 5163. This messenger applied 
himself to drink a- & w. 

Sadness, n. Gravity ; steadiness. 8328. 946.5. 

Saffron, v. Fr. To tinge witli saffron. 12279. 

Saib, for Seie, pa. t. of Se, u. Sax. Saw. T. iii. 993. 

Saile, w. Fr. To assail. R. 7338. 

Sailoubs, n.pl. R. 770 may mean Dancers, from the 
Lat. Pr. So in P.P. 68. For I can — neither saylen, ne 
saute, ne syng to the gyterne. The lines which Chaucer 
haa here feranslated are not in the best Edit, of the Rom. 


de la Rose. Paris. 1735. but they are quoted by Jumu 
Blym. Ling. Angl. in v. Timbestere, from an Edit. 
1529. 

Aprcs y euifaj-ccsjoyetises, 

El hatelleurs et batelleuses, 

Qui de passe passe joiioyent, 

Et eti fair ung bassin ruoyent. 

Puis lescavoyent Men recucillir 
Sur ling doy, sans point y faillir. 

Where it is plain that the author is speaking of juggler 
rather than dancei's. 

Saine for Seine, part. pa. of Se, v. Sax. Seen. R. 7445. 

pr. n. The river Seine. 11534. 

Salade, n. Fr. A sort of armour for the head. C. D. 1554 

Salades, n. pL Fr. Sallads of herbs. F. L. 412. 

Salewe, Salus, V. Pr. To salute. 1494. 10405. 

Salued, part. pa. 11622. 

Saluinges, n. pi. Salutations. T, ii, 1568. 

Samite, n. Fr. Gr, A rich silk. R. 8/3. T. i. 109- See Di 
Cange, in v. Examitos. 

Sanguin, adj. Fr. Of a blood-red colour 441. 2170. 

Sarlinishe. R. 1188. should pei‘haps be Sarsinishb, from 
the Pr. Sai'rasmois / a sort of fine silk used for vmls. 
See Du Cange, in v, Saracenioum and Saracbnum. It is 
still called Sarcenet. 

Sarpleres, n. pi. Packages of a larger size than sacks. 
Bo. i, pr. 3. See Du Cange, in v. Sarplbeium. Sai'pilUi'C, 
Fr. a piece of canvas, Ac. to wrap or pack up wares in. 
Ootgrave. 

Saten, pa. L pi. of Sit, v. Sax. 2895. 

Satalib, pr. n. The ancient Attalia, 58. 

Save, m. Lat. The herb sage. 2716. 

Saup, adj. Fr. Safe. See Touche. — Saved, or accepted, 
685. 12048. 12216. 

Savetb, n. Fk. Safety. R. 6869. 

Saule for Soule. 4185. 4261. 

Savour, v. neut. Fr. To taste ; to relish. .5753. 

Savouring, n. Fr. The sense of tasting. P. 150, coL 2, 1. 34. 

Savourous, adj. Sweet ; pleasant, R. 84 

Sausbflemb. See the n. on ver. 627. But MS. Bodl. 2463. 
furnishes another etymology, which I think still more 
piobable. “ Unguentum contra salswnflegma, scabiem, 
&c.” See Galen, in Hippoe. de Alimenst. Comment, iii. 
p. 277 . 0 hcczr^—ymreei eaeo d’AEPMATOS 'AAMTPOT 
xea TV/S And again, o isro r«t> ^AEP, 

MATOS, 'AATKOT. 

Sautes, n.pl. Fr. Assaults. B. K. 419. 

Sautrie, n. Fr. Gr. A musical string-instrument. 3213. 
3305. See Rote. 

Sawe, n. Sax. Speech ; discourse. 1528. 16159. R. 6475. — 
A proverb, or wise saying. 6242. 

Say for Sey, pa. t. of Se, v. Sax. Saw. 6227- 9810. 

ScALL, n. Sax. A scale or scab. Ch. wordes to his Scri- 
vener. 3. 

ScALLED, adj. Scabby ; scurfy. 630. 

ScANTiLONE, n. Fr. A pattern ; a scantling. R. 7114. 

Scarce, Fr. Sparing; stingy, R. 2329. 

ScARiOT, pr. n. Judas Iscariot, 15233. 

ScARMisHE, n. Fr. A skirmish ; a bartle. T. ii. 934. V. 1507. 

Scathe, n. Sax. Harm ; damage. 448. 9048. 

Scatheful, Scatheliche, adj. Pernicious. 451.0. L. W, 
1370. 

ScATHKLES, adj. Without harm. R. 1550. 

ScLAUNDRB, n. Fr. Slander. 8593. 8606. 

ScLBNDRE, adj. Slender. 9476. 

ScocHONS, n. pi. Fr. Scutcheons of arms. F. L. 216, 

ScoLAiB, r. Fft. To attend school ; to studie. 304. Seethe 
note. 

Script, n. Fr. A writing. 9571. T. ii. 1130. 

Scriptures, «. pi. Fr. Writings ; books. 2046. 

ScRiVEN-LiKE. T. ii. 1026. Like a scrivener, or ivriting- 
master ; Comme un esci'ivain. 

Seames, n. pi. Sax. Seams ; Sutures. P. 160, col. 2,1, 19 

Sbcrbb, adj. Fr. Secret. 9783. 15646. 

SscRBKBSsE, n. Privacy. 5193. 

Seculer, adj. Fr. Of the laity ; in opposition to Clerical 
9127. 15456. 

Sedk, V. Sax. To produce seed. R. 4344. 
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6bb. «. Fn. A seat. 14155. T. iv. 1023. Sees, pi. P. iii. 120. 

r. Sax. To .see. p&ti see! 7751. 

457(). IMay God keep yo;/, or Aiw, in lus sight ! InT. li. 
85. it is fuller pm sctve and see! — To look. On to 

see. 3247. To look on. See the note, and T. iii. 130. 
That — Te teolde someitme frendlp on me see. That ye 
would sometimes look ft iendly on me. 

— n. Sax, The sea. 2458. 3033. Grete see. 59. A 
learned friend has suggested to me, that the Sea on the 
coast of Palestine is called the Great Sea in the Bible 
(See Numb, xxxiv. 6, 7- Josh, xv, 12 ) ; which puts the 
meaning of the appellation in this passage out of all 
doubt. 

Skoe, «. F«. A siege. 939. 

Sbie, Sey, pa. t. of See, v. Sax, Saw. 5229. 8990. T. v. 
816.— pnrf. pa. Seen. 6134. 

Sbigxorik, n. Fn. Powci*. II 3213. 

Seix, part. pa. of See, v. Sax. Seen. 1 0267* 

Sxmjjs, part, pa. of Senge, v. Sax. Singed. 14851- 

Seint, n. Pa. Cemct. A girdle. 331. 3235. 

Skintuaiwe, n. Pk. Sanctuary. 12887. 

Seke, t!. Sax To seek. 13. 17. 

a. ad^. Sax. Sick. 18. 

Sei,»sx, ativ. Sax. Seldom. 10125. Selden time. 8022. 

Sele, n. Fa. A seal. 7710. Seles, pi. T. iii. 1468. 

Sbjle, Selvb, adj. Sax. answering to the Belg. Se^, the 
Fr. Mime, the Lat. Ipse, and the Gr. Avros. See the 
Essay, Src. n. 30. — With the article prefixed it answers 
to the Lat. Idem, and the* Goth. Samo, from whence our 
Same. See ver. 2586. In the selve moment ; In the same 
moment, ver. 11706- In the selve places In the same 
place. 

These two usages of the adj. Self, when Joined to a 
substantive, might be confirmed by the uniform practice 
of all our writers, from the earliest times down to Shake- ■ 
speare; but, as they are both now obsolete, I choose ] 
rather to take this opportunity of adding a few words to 
what has been said in the Essay, &c. loc. cit. upon the 
usage of the adj. Self, when joined to a Pronoun / in 
which light only it appears to have been considered by 
Wallis, when he pronounced it a Substantive, imswering 
nearly to the Latin persona. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, has very rightly 
established the primary signification of Self to be that 
of an Adjective j but, in its connexions with Pronouns, 
he seems rather inclined to suppose it a Substantive, 
first, because it is joined to possessive, or adjective pro- 
nouns, as my, thy, her, 5i:c. and secondly, because it has 
a plural number selves, contrary to the nature of the 
English adjective. 

The latter reason, I think, cannot have much weight, 
when it is remembered, that the use of Selves, as the 
plural number of Self, has been introduced into our 
hmguage since the time of Chaucer. Selven, which was 
originally the accusative ca. sing, of Self, is used by 
him indifferently in both numbers. I myselven. 9334. 
Ye yourselven. 9380. 12676. He himselven. 4464. 9919. 

The former reason also will lose its force, if the hypo- 
thesis, which I have ventured to propose in the Essay, Ac. 
loc. cit. shall be admitted, viz. that, in their combinations 
With Self, the pronouns my, thy, her, our, your, are not 
to be considered an possessive or adjective, but as the old 
oblique cases of the personal pronouns J. thou, she, toe, • 
ye. According to this hypothesis, the use of these com- 
binations, with respect to the pronouns, is almost always 
solecistical ; but not more so than that of himself in the 
tominatlve case, which has long been authorised by con- 
stant custom ; and it is remarkable, that a solecism of 
the same sort has prevailed in the French language, in 
which moi and toi, the obi. cases of je and tu, when 
eombined with meme, are used as ungrammatically as our 
my and. thy have just been supposed to be, when com- 
bined with Sefi Je I'ai vu moi-mime ; I have seen it 
myself : Tu le verras toi-mime Thou shale see it thy- 
self ; and so in the accusative ease, moi-mime is added 
emphatically to me, and toi-iMime to te. 

It is probable, I think, that these departures from 
grammar, in both languages, haw been made for the 


sake of fuller and more agreeable sounds. Je-mime, 
me-meme, iu-meme, and te-meme, would certainly sound 
much thinner and more languid than moi-mUme and 
toi-indme } and myself, thyself, &c. are as clearly prefer- 
able, in point of pronunciation, to Jself, meself, thouself, 
theeself, &c. though not all, peihaps, in an equal degree. 

It should be observed, that itself, where a change ol 
case m the pronoun would not have improved the sound, 
has never undergone any alteration. ^ 

Selle, n. Pa. Celle. Cell. C. D. 2064. 

Sellk for SiLLE, n. Sax A door -sill or threshold. 3820. 
See the note. 

Selve, adj 2686. 2862. See Self. 

Sely, adj. Sax. Silly, simple ; harmless. 4088. 4106. SZHA 
Selynesse, n. Sax. Happiness. T. iii. 815. 827, 

Semblable, Pa. Like. 9374. 

Sewblaunt, n. Fa. Seeming ; appearance. 10830. 
Skmeliche, Semelv, adj. S^vx Seemly ; comely. Seme- 
liestb, sups'll d. 17068. 

Sbmelvhede, n. Seemliness; comeliness. B. 777 1130. 
Semisoun, n. Lat. A low, or broken tone. 3697- 
Sbmicofb, n. A half, or short, cloke. 264. 

Sex, Sene, irfi m. of Se. 1711.2178.— -parf. pa. 1967- 2300. 
Senb for Sexdkth. 4134. 

Sexuall, n. 442. A thin silk. See Du Cange, in v. Ckx 
UALUM. 

Sen bk, pr. n. Seneca, the philosopher. 6750, 6767- 9397. 
Wliat is said of him in the Monkes tale, ver. 14421 — 14436 
is taken from the Hum. de la Pose, ver. 6461 — 6499. 

Senge, V. Sax. To singe. 6931. 

Sexior, pr. n. 16918. See the note. 

Sentence, n. Pn, Sense ; meaning. 308, 10162. — Judge- 
ment. 4533. 

Septe, pr. n. 5307. Ceuta, formerly Septa, in Africa, over- 
against Gibraltar. 

Sepulture, n. Pr. Grave, T. iv, 327. 

SERApiox,pr. n. 434. Joannes Serapion, an Arabian physi- 
cian of the xitli Century. Fabric. Bibt. Gr. t. xiir. p. 299. 
Sere, adf. Sax. Dry. B. 4749. 

Sergeant, n. Pr. A Squier, attendant upon a piince or 
nobleman. 8395. — A sergeant of the la we. See his 
Character, ver. 311— 332. His name is derived from 
his having been originally a servant of the King in his 
law-business j Serviens ad legem, just as Serviens ad 
arma. The King had formerly a Serjeant in every ' 
county. Spelman, in v Serviexs. 

Sbrib, n. Pr. Series. 3069. 

Sbrmoxing, n. Pr. Preaching 3093. 

Skrvagb, n. Pr. Servitude; slavery. 4788. 11106, 7* 
Sbrvanu, part. pr. of Serve. Serving. C. D. 1627. 

Serve, v. Pb. To serve. 8845 — To behave to. 8516, 7* 

Set for Setteth. 7564. for Sette, pa. 1. 11124. 

Sbtewale, n. Sax. The herb Valerian. 3207- 13691. 

Seths, v. Sax To boil. .385. 

Sethe for Setheo, pa. t. 8103. 

Sette, v. Sax. To place ; to put. 7851. Setteth him doun 
P. 170, col. 1, 1. 10. Placeth himself on a seat. Yet 
sette I cos. M. 115, col. 1, 1. 54. Yet I put the case, or 
suppose.— To put a value on a thing ; to rate. I n'olde 
sette his sorrow at a myie. T. lii. 902. I would not 
value h. s. — To sette a man*s cappe s to make a fool of 
him. See the n. on ver. 588. 

pa. t. 6241. 

Seubbmext, n. Fr. Security, in a legal sense, 11838. 
Skuretee, n. Pr. Certainty. 6485.— Surety, iu a legal 
sense. 6493. 

Sbwe, V. Pr. To follow. B. 4953. 

Sewes, n. pi. Pr. Dishes. 10381. See the note. 

Sbve. See Seie. 

SHADnE,i)a. t. of Shkde, v. Sax. Fell in drops. 14649. 

pa. t of Shade, v. Sax. Shaded ; covered with 

shade. Da. 426. 

Shadowy, adj. Sax. Unsubstantial. Bo. iii. pr. 4. 

: Shaft, n. Sax. An arrow. 1364. 

Shal, auxil. V. Sax. is used sometimes with an ellipsis of 
the infinitive mode, which ought to follow it. 10912. 
Beth svoiche as I have hen to you and shal, i. e. shall be. 
15771. First tell me whither J shal, i. e. shall no. T. iL 
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40. Yet all is don or slial, i. e. shall he done. See also 
ver. 15100. T. r, 833. 

Shale, «. Sax. A shell, or hnsls. P. iii. 19L But all n'is 
worthe a nutte shale. Conf. Am. 60. 

Shalmies, n. pi. Shalrns; Musical strmg-insiruments, 
otherwise called or Sautries. P. iii. 1«8. See 
Rote. 

Shame, n. Sax. Shames deihe. 5230. 10251. A death of 
shame ; a shameful death. To York he did hvm lede, 
ScHAMEs DEOE to deu. P. L 247- 

Shamefast, adj. Sax. Modest. 2057- 

Shape, n Sax. Foma ; figure. 7040. 7052. 

Shapkltch, adj. Sax. Fit ; likely. 374. T. iv. 1452. 

Shapkn, Shape, part. pa. of Shape, v. Sax. Formed; 
figured. 7046. 7096. Prepared. 1110. 1227. 1394. 

Shawe, n. Sax. A shade of trees; a grove. 4365. 6968. 
T. ill. 721. 

Shefe, n. Sax. A bundle. A sheaf of arrowes 104. Shbves, 
pi. of corn. B 4335. 

Shefeld pr. n. Sheffield, in Yoibshire. 3931. 

Shem, n. Sax. A shield. 2124. Shflces, pL French 
crowns, called in Pp.. Ecus, from their having on one 
side the figure of a shield. 280. 13261. 

Shemerinq, n. Sax. A glimmering. 4295. 

Shenb, V. Sax. To ruin. 5347- P. 162, eol. 1, 1. 42. 

Shendship, 71. Ruin ; punishment. P. 152, col. 1, 1. 22. 

Shbne, flrfy'. Sax. Blight; shining. 1070. 

Shbnt, part. pa. of Shekb. 5351. 9194. 

Shepbn, n. Sax. A stable. 2002 6453 See then, on ver. 2002. 

Shere, V. Sax. To out.--To shave. R 6196. 

Shbrtb, n. Sax. A shirt. 9859. I hadde lever than my 
sherte. 15126. I would give my shut, i. e. all that I have. 
— ^It seems to mean the linen in which a new-born child 
is wrapped. 1^68. That shapen Idas my dethe erst than 
my sherte. Compare T. lii. 734. 

0 fatal suslren, wMche. or any clothe 
Me shapen was, my desUnee me sponne—’ 
and L. W. 2618. 

Sens first that day, that shapen was my sherte. 

Or hy the fatal suster had my dome . — 

In T. iv. 96. Alas! that I ne had brought her in my 
sherte! it seems to be put for skirt <or lap), which per- 
haps was the original word. 

Shete, u. Sax. To shoot 3926. R. 989. 

Shetbs, n. pi. Sax. Sheets. 4138. 

Shette, Shet V. Sax. To close, oi shut. 15985. 18605. 

Shet, pa. t and pari. 2699 3499. So teas hire 

hefie sherte in hire distresse. 5476. So was her heart 
overwnelmed with b d. 

SHiFr, V. B\x. To divide. 5686. 

Shilbe, Shelde, V. Sax. To sliield. God shilde. 3427. God 
shield, or forbid ! 

Shipman, y*. Sax. A mariner; the master of a barge. See 
his Character, ver- 390—412. 

Shiver, n. Sax. A small slice. 7422. 

Shobe, n. Sax. The hair of a man’s head. 2009. 3316. 

part. pa. of Shoe, v. Sax. Shod, having shoes on. 

R. 7463. 

Shofk, pa. t. of Shove, v. Sax Pushed. E. 634. L. W. 2401. 

Shovdb, n. Sax. Harm. 13836 F i. 88. 

Shops, pa. t. of Shape. 7J20 11121. 

Shore, part, pa, of Shere. ISOiS 

Shorte, V. Sax. To make sliort. P. 163, col. 1, 1. 21. 

Shot, pari. pa. of Shette. Shut. 3358. 3695. See the n, 
on ver. 3358. 

Shoter, «, Sax. A shooter. A. F. 180. The yew-tree is 
called Shoter, because bows are usually made of it. 

Bhottes, n. pi. Sax. Anows, daits; anything that is 
shot. T. li. 58. 

Shove, Showve, v. Sax. To push. 39i0. 

part. pa. 11593. 

Shrewe, V. Sax. To curse. 6644. 7809. 

n. Sax- An ilhtempei ed, cm st man, or woman. 

5947- 6087. 10302. Shbewes, pi. Bo. i. pr. 3. Pessimi. 
Orig. 

Skreweb, adj. Sax. Wicked. Shoeude folk. Bo. i. pr. 4. 
Tmptos. Orig. 


Shbewebnessb, n. Sax. Ill-nature. T. ii. 858. 

Shrift, n. Sax. Confession. P. 169, col. 2, 1. 11. 
Shrifte-fabers, n. pi. Sax. Father-confessors, 7024. 

Shrive, v. Sax. To make confession. P. 170, col. 1, 1. 41. 
Shriven, part. pa. 7022. I have ben shriven this day of my 
curat. 7677- 1 have made my confession t. d. toiiiy curate. 

P. 170, col. 1, 1. 70. 

Shright for Shrichsxh. 2819. Shrieketh. 

pa, t of Shrich, V. Sax. Shrieked, 10731. 15368. 

Shroubb, V. Sax. To hide. B. K. 148. 

Shulbe, pa. t. of Shal. Should. 964. See the Essay, &c. 

p. xxvii. n. 35, Shhlben, pi 747. 3229. 

Shulben, Shtjxn, Shux, %nd. m. pr. t. pi. of Shai,. 3016. 

2766. 1823, 4. M. Ill, col. 1, 1. 5. 

SiBBE, adj. Sax. Related ; allied. M. 113, col 2, 1. 40. 
SiBforSEiE. Saw. 11162. F.L. 194. 

Sift, v. Sax. To shako in a sive. 16409. 

Sigh for Sbib. Saw. R. 818 

Sights, pa. t. of Sike. 545.5. R. 1746. Sighed. 

Signs, v. Fr. To appoint. C. L. 642. 

SiGNiFER, n. Lat. The Eodiack. T v. 1020. 

SiGNiFiAUNCE, ». Fr. Signification. T. v. 1446. \ 

Sike, adj Sax. Sick. 426. 9165. In. ver. 5976. It seems to 
he used, as a noun, for Sickness. j 

V Sax. To sigh. 2987- 11316. ' 

n. Sax. A sigh. 10812. Sikes, pi. 1922. 11176. 

SiKER, adj. Sax. Sure, 9264 9582. i 

SiKBRBE, pai U pa. of SiKBR, V. Sax. Assured. L. W. 2126. | 

SiKEUNEssB, n. Security. 9156. 

SiKERXY, adv. Smcly. 13084. 13213. 

SiMPBEssE, n. Fr. Simplicity. R. 954. 

Sin, adv Sax abbreviation of Sithbn. Since. 5234. 10181- 
SiNAMOME, n. Fr. Cinnamon. 3699. ‘ 

Sip, n. Sax. Dunk. An. 195. 

SiPHBB, n. A cipher, or figure of o, in Arithmetic. Al- 
though a.s\p\\or in augiim have no might in signification of 
itselfe, yet he yeveih power in signification to other. T. L. 

11. 333. b. There is another passage m Du. ver. 435—40. 
which seems to implie. that, in Chaucer’s time, the 
numerals, commonly called Aiabian, had not been long 
in USB in this country. 

Sire, n. Fr. Sieur, Sezi^neur. A respectful title, given for- 
merly to men of various descriptions, as well as to knights. 
Sire knight. 839. Sire clerk. 842. Sire monk. 3120 Sire 
man of lawe. 4453. It was so usually given to 1 

that it has ciept even into acts of parliament. Rot. Pari. 

12. and 13. E IV. n. 14. Sir James Thekeness, Preste 1. 

H. VII. p. 11. Sir Oliver Langton, Prest. Sir Robert 
Naylesthorp, Prest. Hence a Sir John came to be a 
nickname for a Priest. See ver. 14816, and the note. — 
Sire is sometimes put for personage. R. 4998. And melan- 
choly, that angry sire — Our sire. 6295. Our husband ; 
our goodman ; as the French, in their old familiar lan- 
guage, use Notre sire. 

Sis, n. Fr. The cast of six ; the highest cast upon a die- { 
14579. f 

Sit for Sitteth. 3641. 9808. It sit me not to he. 10180. It ' 
doth not become me 1. 1. 8335. 9153. It Syt a Kynge iiel to 
be^chast. Conf. Am. 168. b. 

SiTHE for SiTHES, n. pi. Sax. Times 5153 5.575. 

Sithbn, Sith, adv. Sax. Since. 1817. 4478. 5541. 

SiTHEs, ji. pi. Sax. Scythes. T L. prol. 

SiTTB, V. Sax. To sit —To become ; to suit with. See Sit. 
Sittanb, part. pr. B. 2263. 

SiTTBN, part. pa. 1454. 6002. 

Skaffaut, «, Pr. A scaffold; a wooden tower. R. 4176. 
Skafforb, n. A scaffold, or stage. 3384. 

Skie, ». Sax. A cloud. F. iii. 610. 

Skier, «. Sax. Reason. 9028. 9552. Skirrb3,pZ. 10519- 
Skixfur, adj. Reasonable. T. iii. 288. 940. 

Skinkb, V. Sax. To pour out ; to serve with drink. 9596. 
Skipte, pa. t. of Skippe, v. Sax, Leaped. 11714 
Skogan, pr, n. See the Account, &c. p. 449. 

Skorcxb, V. Sax. To scorch. Bo. ii. m. 6. 

Skrxppe, ». F«. Eschatpe. A scrip. R. 7405. 

SxACKE, adj. Sax. Slow. 2903. 

SxAiN, part. pa. of Sxe. 1743. 2040. 

SxAKE, tJ. Sax, To appease ; to make slack. 8678 8983. 
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Slakk, tf. nfui To fail. 8013. To desist 8581. I 

SiiAVvB, part pa. of Slk 15t)20. I 

Slb, V. Sax. T ji kill ; to slay. 2558. 

Slbkr, n. Sax. A killer. 2007. L. W. 1367. 

StKiaHt-y, adv. Sax. Cunnuigly. 1446. 

StKiGHT, n. Sax. Contnyanec. K. 7109. 

Slkightks, pL R. 7121. jSmc^s sleightea as I shall you 
mven.— So tins line should probably be written. See the 
Orig. vor. 124SS. Kcvsn is from MS. Hunter. 

SLEXjpr. t |3l. of Sna. 1560. 5384.— in/, in. 1565. 5379. 

Slbp, Slepk, pa* t* of Sjuepjs, v. Sax, Slept. 98. 390. 

1 Slkte, n* Sax. Sleet ; a mixture of rain, and snow. 115G2. 
R. 2651. 

Slsvklesse, T. L. ii. 334. seems to signifio idkt «<«* 
pi-ofltabie ; as it does still m vulgar language. 

SuDBK, u# Sax, Slippery. 1266. L. W. 648. 

aLroiw, jparf* pr. Uncertain- 16200. Uydg. Tiap* 99. b. 

Sliding fortune. Bo. i. m. 5. lubrica/ortuna. Orig. 
v«5wk, Suoh, acy. Sax. Cunning. 3392. 
ht-iKB for SmucK, adj. Sax. Such. 4128. 

SWT for SUBBXH. 16150. 

V. Sax. To cut through, to cleave. 13572. 

Swyxa, n* Sax. A small slice, or piece. T. iii. 1015. 

Su>, V. Sax. To slay. B, 1953. 4592. 

Slogawdik, ji. Fb. Sax. Sloth. 1044. 

SnoMBXiWNUxa, n. pi. Sax. Slumberings. T. v, 246. 

Sloppk, ». Sax. A sort of bieeehes. 16101. P. 155, 
cok 2, 1, 50. 

Slow, pa. t* ofBjxi. Slew. 11745.14104. 

Slowk, n. Sax. A moth. R. 4751. In the Orig. Fa. 
Taigne. 

Sluggy, adj. Sax. Sluggish. P. 162, col. 2, 1. 27- 
S'MALibH, ac^. Sax. Diminutive of Smale, or Small, 
It 826. 

R.MErnTB, f. Sax. To smart ; to suffer pain. R. 7307. 

149. seems to be used as an Adveibf Smartly^ 

P. Xi. Gl. V. P'orthought* 

Smit for Smitkth, ind. m.3pers. sing, 7998. 

Smiteth, imp. m. 2 pers, pi. Smite ye. 784. 

Smithe, u, Sax. To forge, as a smith. 3760. P. P. 16 b. 
Smitteb for Smittbx, part. pa. of Smite. T. v. 1544. 
Smokles, ac{?. Sax. 'Without a smock. 8761. 

Smotbbuch, adj. 3961. means, I suppose, smutty, dirty. 

But the whole passage is obscure, 

Snews^ V. Sax To snow } to be in as great abundance 
as snow. 347. 

Snibbe, V. Sax. To snubb ; to reprove. 526. 11000. 
Snow-white, adj. Sax. White as snow. 15722. 1708§. 
SonxN, adj. Sax. Sudden. 4841. 

SoGET, n. F«. Subject. C. L. 93. 

Soigne, n. Fb. Care. R. 3882. 

Sojoua, n. Fb. Stay? abode. R, 4282; 

SoKEN, n. Sax. Toll. 3985. 

SoKiNGLY, adv* Suckingly ; gently. M. 116, col- 2, 1. 14. 

See SouKE. 

Solas, n, Fb. Mirth ; sport. 800. 3664. 

SoLBiN, adj. Fh- One ; single. Du. 982. — Sullen. R. 3897. 
SoLEMPNE, adj Fb. Solemn. 10425. 

SoLEMPNELY, adv. Solemnly. 276. 

SoLEK HALL. See the n. on ver. 3988. A solere window e 
occurs in Gam., ver. 267- for the window of a loft, or 
garret. See before, ver. 252. 

SoM, adj. Sax Some. This ts all and som. 5673. This is 
the whole. All and some. 8817 T- ii. 1149, One 
and alL 

SoMDBL, adP. Sax, Somewhat ; in some measure. 448. 3909. 
SoMBBjpr. n. In the treatise on the Astrolabe, fol 291. b. 
Chaucer professes to make use of the Kalenders of the 
reverent cterkesfrere John Somer and frere Nicholas 
Lenne. The K^endar of John Somur is extant in MS. 
Colton jVesp. B. vii It is calculated for 140 years from 
1367, the year of the birth of Bichard II, and is said, in 
the introduction, to have been published in 1380, at the 
instance of Joan mother to the Bang. The Blalendar of 
Htcholas Lerme, or Zynne, was calculated for 76 years 
from 1387. Tanner in v. Nicolaus Linbnsis. The story 
there quoted from Hakluit of a voyage made by this 
Nicholas m 1360 ad imuias septentrionales antehac 


Muropais incognitas, and of a book written by him to 
describe those countries a gradu 54. usque ad poliim, li 
a mere fable ; as appears from the very authorities which 
Hakluit has produced in support of it. 

Somme. T. ii. 1249. Zo Troilus-, 

Come riding with his tenthe somme if ere. 

So this line stands in the Edith but a Ms. quoted in 
Gloss. Xfr. instead of tenthe has x. and MS. I tenteth. 
Perhaps the original reading was xx. With Ms twenty 
some fere, according to the Saxon mode of expiession 
■would signihe Together wxth some twenty of his attend 
ants. See Hickes, Gramm. A. S. p. 32, 3. 

n. Fb. a sum. Bo. iv, pr. 2. 

SoMMEK, n. Sax. Summer. A Sommer-game. 6230. See 
the note. 

SoMONE, SoMPNB, V. Lat. To summon. 7159. 6929, 43. 
SoMPNOUB, n. An oflScer employed to summon delinquents 
to appear in Ecclesiastical courts, now called an Appais- 
tor. See his Chabacteb, ver. 625—670. 

SoND, ». Sax. Sand. 15273. 

n. C. D. 1147. seems to signifio a sounding line, 

from the Fa. Sonde. 

SoNDB, n. Sax. A message. 4808. 5469. Goddes sonde. 

4943. 13149. What God has sent ; God’s gift. 

SoNK, adv. Sax Soon. 12002, 4. * 

n. Sax. A son. 79- 338 Soves, pi. 10343. 

SoNKEN, pai t. pa. of Sink, v Sax. Sunk. R. 5113. 

Sonne, n. Sax The Sun. 1511. 2524. 

SoNNisH, adj. Sax. Like the Sun, T. iv. 738. See ver. 
11971, 2. 

SooTV, adj. Sax Foul with soot. 14838. 

Sop, n. Fb. A piece of bread dipped in any sort of liquor. 

3^. 9717 . Tie toke a soppe. Conf. Am, 104. 

SopHiMB, w. Fx Gx A sophism, a subtle fallacy. 788L 
10868. 

Sore, v. Fr. Essorer. To soar. T. i. 671. 

Sort, n. FR. Chanc9-4 destmy. 840, T. li. 754. 

SoBTEU, pa. t. of Sort, v. Pr. Allotted, T. v. 1826, 

SoBWE, n. Sax. Sorrow 1221. 2824. .. 

SORY, adj. Sax, Sori*owfuL 3t)18, 9. Soiy grac^. 6328. 

Mirfbrtune. See Grace, and With. 

SoTE, M. Sax. Soot. T. iii. 1200. 

SwOTK, adj. Sax. Sweet. 3205. 3691. 

n. Fr. A fool. F. L. 101. 

SoTED, pari. pa. Fr. Fooled; besotted. 16809. 

SoTEL, adj. Fx Subtle ; artfully contrived. 3 056. 
SoTH,a<y. Sax. Tiue. 4355. Certain. 3885. Sothkb, comp, f 
15682. 

SOTHLY, adv. 1523. 1627. 1186. 1201. Truly. 

SoTHE, n. Sax- Truth. 3922. 6513. 

SoTHVAsiNESS, n. Sax. Truth. 37344. 

SoTHEBNE, adj. Sax. Southern. 17353. 

Sothness, n. Sax. Truth ; reality. 15729. 

SoTH-sAW, n. Veracity ; true-saying. R. 6125. 

Soudan, n. A Sultan ; any Mahometan Sovereign. 4697. 

See D’Herbelot, in v. Solthan. 

SoGDANNEssK, «. The Wife of a Sultan. 4778. 

SouDED, part. pa. See the note on ver. 13509. Sowdk- 
METKL. Comolidum. Prompt. Parv, 

Soveraine, adj, Pr. Excellent ; in a high degree. 15215. 
SovERAiNLY, udv. Abovo all. 15368. 

SouKE, V. Fb. To suck. 4155. 

SooKED, pari. pa. 8326. 

SouLED, part, pa. Sax. Endued with a soul. 15797* 

SouN, n. Fr. Sound ; noise. 7815. 12487. 

SouNmi, V. Sax To make sound ; to heal. An. 245. — v. 

neut. To grow sound. B. K. 293. 

SouNE, V. Fr. To sound- 567. As fer as souneth into 
honest ee. 13973. As far as is consonant to h. That 
souneth unto gmhllesse of love. 10831. That is consonant 
to g. o 1. 

SouNiNG, pari, pr, 277- 309. 

SouPE, V Fb. To sup ; to take the evening-meal. 1153®. 
SOUPEN pi. 10611. 

SoupER, n Supper ; the evening-meal, 350. 10604 
SoupLE, a ij. Fr. Supple ; pliant. 203. 

SouRDE, V. Fr. To rise. P. 156, col. 1, 1. 66. 
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Sours, «. Arise; a rapid ascent. 7520, 3. F. Si. 36. 43.— 
The source of a stream of water. 7925. 

SoorER, n. Lat. A cobler. 3902. 

SowE, V. Lat. To sew. T. ii. 1201, 3. It was usual, and indeed 
necessary, formerly to sew letters, when they were 
■writ ten upon parchment. But the practice continued long 
after the invention of paper. 

V. Sax. To sow. 17346, 7- 

Sowers, n. pi. Sores ; Bucks in their fourth year. Du. 429. 

Span-jnew®, acfj. T. iii. 1671. seems to signifie Quite new ,* 
but why it does so, I cannot pretend to say. 

SPANNisHfNO, n. Fr Espanouissement. The full blow of 
a flower. B. 3633. 

Spare, v. Sax. To refrain. 7017- L. W. 2591. 

Sparkth, imp. m. 2 pers. pi. 6919. 7004. 

Sparano e, part. pr. Sparing ; niggardly. R. 3363. 

Spark AUK, n. Sax, A sparrow-hawk. 15463. 

Sparrb, n Sax. A wooden bar 992. 

Sparred, part. pas. Baned; bolted R. 3320. 

Sparthb, n. Sax. An ax, or halberd. R. 5978. See Du 
Cange, in v. Sparth, Securts Daxica. 

Speces, «. pi. Fr, Sorts, or kinds. 3015. 

Spbde, w. Fr. To dispatch Bo. v. pr. 4, 5. 

Spbdekul, adj. Effectual. Bo. iv. pi. 4. v. pr. 4. 

Spektakel, n. Fr. Lat. A spying glass. 6785. 

SpeIiX, n. Sax. Spoit ; play. 4355. See thenote. — ^Tale, or 
history. 13821. 

Spbxcb, IK Fr. JDespence. A store-room for wine, or vic- 
tuals 7513. 

Spere, n. Pr. A sphere. 11592. 

n. Sax. A spear. 2712. 

Spered. R. 2099. Sperred. T. v. 531. as Sparred, 

Sperme, n. Fr Gk. Seed. 14015. 

Spiced 52B 6017* See the note, I have since met with a 
passage, in which spiced, applied to conscience, seems to 
sigmfie Beaumont and Fletcher. Mad 

Lover, Act 3. When Cteantha offers a purse, the Priestess 
says, 

“ Fyl no corruption 

Cle. Take it ; it is yoms ; 

Be not 80 spiced ; it is good gold ; 

And goodness is no gall to the conscience." 

Spices. P. 148, col. 1, 1. 20. as Speces. 

Spills, v. Sax. To waste; to throw away. 17102. — To 
destroy. 6480.— v. neut. To perish. 5007. 5235. 

Spike, n. A stake. T. ii. 1335. a corruption probably of 
Spere. Sax. 

Spired. See then, on ver. 13733. 

Spitous, aiy, Fr. Despiteux. Angry ; spightful. R. 979. 

Spitously, adv. Angrily. 3476 5805. 

Spdaie, V. Fr. Pesploier. To unfold. B-K. 33. 

Spowe, r. Sax. A spoon. 10916. 

Sponne, pa. t. of Spinnb, v Sax. Spun. T. iii. 735. 

Spore, n. Sax. A spur. 2605. 

Spornb, V. Sax. To strike the foot against any thing. 4278. 
T. li. 797 . 

SPOusAinn, n. Fr. Marriage. 7991. 8055. 

Spray, n. Sax. A twig, or sprig. 13700. 

Sprewt, part. pa. of Sprengb, v. Sax. Sprinkled. 4842. 
13570. 

Spruntgolds, n, pi. Fh. Espringalle, Machines for casting 
stones and arrows. R. 4191. See Du Cange, in v. Muschetpa. 

Squames, n. pi. Lat Scales. 16227. 

Squaimous. 3337 . Seethenote- 

&^;uiek, n. Pr. A squire. See his Character, ver. 79—100. 
V. To attend as a squire. 5887. 

Squierib, n. A number of squires 10607. And alle tfier 
squiBRiE. P. L. 241. And of his squibris gentille men 
auhtene. Ibid. 289. 

Stack, pr. n. Statius, the Roman poet 2296. 

Stacks, n. Sax. A stack of wood, &c. P. 166, col. 1, 1. 19. 

pa. t. of Stick, v. Sax. Stuck. R. 458. 

Stafe si ing. 13758. means, I suppose, a sling fastened to a 
staff. Lydgate in his Tray. 39. b. describes David as 
armed 

With a STAFFS SLVNGE, vcyde of plate and maple.** 

StaIss®, V. Sax. To stagger. L. W. 2676. 

Stalwr^ V. Sax. To step slowly. 8401. Pul thefdy gan he 


STALKS. L-W. 1779 . And totheleddehe&TAx.Km'R $tpUi 

Cmf. Am. 32, 

Stalkbs, n. pL Sax. The upright pieces of a ladder. 3625 
Stameh. Stamih, n. Fr. Estaimne. A sort if woollen cloth 
P. 171 , col. 2, 1. 25. L. W. 2349- 
Stant for Stahdeth. 3677- 3695. 

STARFE,pa. f. of Stervb. Died. 93.5. 14141. 

Stark, adj. Sax. Stiff, stout. 9382. 14376. 

Starlinces, n. pi. Pence of sterling money. 12B4I. See ver. 
12864. 

Stauxche, V. Pr. To stop ; to satisfie. Bo. iii. pr. 3. m. 3. 
Stele, n. Sax. A handle. 3783. 

Stellifie, u. Lat. To make a star. L.W, 521. P ii. 78. 
Stente, V. Sax. To cease ; to desist. iK)5. 

SxENTEN'j'pairi, yiu. 2970. 

Stepe, adj. 201. 755. seems to be used in the sense of deep; 

so that epen stepe may signifie eyes sunk deep in the head. 
Spere, v. Sax. To stir. 12280. 

STBRE,n. Sax. A young bullock. 2151 — A rudder. 4868. 5253. 
Stereles, adj. Sax. Without a rudder. 4869. 

Steresman, n. Sax. A pilot. F. i 4,36. 

Sterne, n. Sax. A rudder. F. i. 437- 
Sterne, Sax. Fierce; cruel. 2612. 

Sterre, n. Sax. A star. 2063. 

Stert, n. Sax. A leap. At a stert. 1707 . Immediately. 
SxERTE, pa. t. of Sterte, V. Sax. Leaped. 11689. Escaped; 
ran away. T. iv. 93. 

Stbrting, part. pr. Leaping nimbly. 1504. 

Stertling, as Stbrting. L. W. 1202. 1739. 

Sterve, V. Sax, To die; to perish. 12799- 
SXEVBN, n. Sax. Voice ; sound. 2.564. 15297,— A time of 
performing any action, previously fixed by message, 
order, summons, &c. At unset Steven, imu. Without any 
previous appointment. They setten stcvm. 4381. They 
appointed a time. 

Stewe, n Fr. A small pond for fish. 3.51 A small closet. 

T. iii. 602. 699. Stewls, pi. Stews, baudy houses. 12399. 
Steve, v. Sax. To ascend. T. L. i. 315 b. 

Stevbrs, n. pi. Sax Stairs. T. L. i. 315. b. 

Stibborne, adj. Stubborn. 6038. 6219. 

Stike, V. Sax. To stick ; pierce. 2548. 

Stile, n. Sax. A set of steps, to pass from one field to 
another. By stile and eke by strete. 12628. Everywhere; 
in town and country. 

Stillatorie, n. Fr. A still. 16048. 

Stillb, adj. Sax. Quiet. 11782. 

Stithe, n. Sax. A.n anvil. 2028. 

Stives. 6914, asSxEWES. 

SroBLE-Goos. 4349 . A goose fed on stubble-grounds. 
Stocked, pa? t. jpG. Confined. T. iii. 381. 

Stole, n. Fr. Lat. Part of the ecclesiastical nahit» 
worn about the neck. 9577. See Du Cange, in v. 
Stola. 2. 

, n. Sax. A stool. 5870. 

Stonden, part. pa. of StondEjOT Standf, v. Sax. Stood. 9368. 
Stont, for Stondbth. 3921. 

Stopek, part. pa. of Steps, v. T/ax. Stopped ; advanced. 
9388. 14827, 

Store. 10241. See the note. 

n. Fr. To stock, or 'urnish. 13203. 

ft. Any thing laid up for use. Hence the phrase, to 

tell no store of a thing 6785. 15160. means, to conuder it 
as of no use or importance. 

Storial, adj. Fa. Ilistoncal; true. 3179. 

Storven, pa, t. pi. of Sterve. 12820. 

Stot, n. Sax. See the n. on ver 61 7. 

SrorF, n. A species of weasel ; a polecat. 7212. 

SrouND, «. Sax. A moment ; a short space of time. 1214. 
4005. In a stound. 3990. On a sudden. Jn sfound. B. 
1733 . should probably be In a stound. The Orig. Fr. 
has tantost. Stoundbs, pi. Times; seasons. 5f®8. T 
iii. 1768. 

STouNnBjwELE, adv. Momentarily ; every moment. R. 2304. 
T. V. 674. 

Stoupen. 14827. should probably be Stopen. 

Stoorb, n Sax. Fight ; battle. 14376. T. iii 1066. 

Strake, V. Sax. To proceed directly. Du. 1312. Straeken 
Stricken, Tenders. Kilian. 
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To conatram. 15255. — To press closely. 

Strait. Streite swerd. 15363. 
fa.f.jiZ. of Strews:, v - Sax. Sti earned; flowed. 


Steanos, jP*E, Foreign. 3 040a— Uncommon. 10381. 
jiemade if 3978. 11.535. He made it a matter 

of difficulty, mr nicety. 

Steaughtb, t. of Strkcche, w. Sax. Stretched. 2918. 
CojV5.4»». 18| 

Stb®, «. Sax. fStraw. 2920. 

bxEEiaHT, pa. of Strecche, V- Sax. Stretched. 

Bo. hi pr. I-, 

Steeinx, V* 1" 

<1627. 

Strkite, udj 
StREWEDB’^, I 
T. IV, 247. 

Stkkwfs, n. pli The i ays of the Sun. 1497. 

Stkene, n. Siix. Stock ; race ; progeny, 80.38. R. 4859, 
STEENGEbT-F4i:«JE0, flfU. Endowed with the strongest 
faith. T, i.lim 

Stbkpk, V. Fift. To strip. R. C818. 

Strbte, m. Smx. A btieet. 3758. T/ie mauier sio'ete. 2904. 
See the uotc. 

Stuikk, n. SAx, A line ; a istreak, A strike of flax C78. 
Stktpk, u. Lat. Stirps. Race; kmdied. C. L. 16. 

a. 10^4. as Strkpe. 

Strode, pri n* T, V. 1856. The pMlosopliical Strode , to 
whom, jointly with the moral Gotoer, Chaucer directs 
his Troil|us, was prohahly Ralph Strode, of Merton 
College, Oxford. A. "Wood, who had made the antiqui- 
ties of thkt college a particular object of his enquiries, 
says only of him, “ Rauulphus Stbohb, de quo sic vetus 
noster catalogus. PoetafuU ct versiflcavit Itbrum elepm- 
cutn vocat- Phantasma JtodulpM, Claruit ciccccuxx.” 
Some of bis logical works are said to be extant in print. 
Venct. 1517. 4to. Tanner, in v. STBODiCUs. 

Strop, p«. t of Strive, Fn. Strove; contended. 1040. 
Stronue, w. Sax. A shore. 13. 

Strother, pr. n. A town in the North. 4012. See the 
note. 

Stroute, V. To strut. 3315. 

Subarbes, n.pt, Lat. Suburbs. 16125. 

SuBEUAiKSATioN, «, Lat. A spccies of charm by smoke. 
F. iii 174* , 

SuBGET, ad^. Fr. XiAt. Subject. P* 171, col. 1, 1. 64, ^ 
SuBZitMATOKTE, 71 * Fb. Xat. A vessel used by Chemists in 
Sublimation, i. e. separating certain parts of a body, and 
driving them to the top of the vessel, in the form of a 
very flne powder. 16261. 

Substance, n. Fb- Thematerialpartof a thing. 14809. 
SocKiNY, n. Fb. Souguenie. A loose frock, worn over their 
other clothes by carters, &c, R. 1232. 

Sot, V. Fb. To follow. M, 114, col. 2, 1. 2. 

SuETON, pr. n. Suetonius, the Roman historian. 14638. 
SuFPiSANCK, n. Fr. Sufficiency ; satisfaction. 492. 8635. 
SuFFiSANT, adj. Sufficient. 1633. 3553. 

StiGRED, pa? t. pa. Sweetened as with sugar. T. ii. 384. 
SupPi-iE, V. Fb. To supplicate. Bo. in. pr. 8. 

Subcote, 11 . Fr. An upper coat, or kirtle. F. X. 141. 
SrRPMS, n. Fb. A surplice. 16026- 

SuRQUBDRiE, Fb. Picsumption; an overweening con- 
ceit, P, 155, col. 1, 1. 50. 172 , col. 2, 1. 4. 

SuRRiE, pj‘. n. Syria 4554. 

SUBSANURB, n. Fr. A wound healed outwardly only. 
11425. 

SUBVEANCK, n. Fb. Superintendanee. 1202.9. 

Suspect, a4f Eb- Sugpected. 8417, 8. 

n. Suspicion. 8781. 12197. 

SosPECTiON, n. Suspicion. 5101, 

SuSTBB, n. Sax. Sister. Sustreb, pi. 1021. T. lu. 734. 
SwA, adv. Sax. So, 4028 4038. 

SwABE, pa. t. of SwEhh, V. Sax. Swelled. 6549. 13490- 
SwAPPE, V. Sax. To thiow down. T. iv. 244.— To strike 
off. 8462. 15834.— w. netd. To fall down, a975. 

Swart, adJ. Sax. Black; of a dark colour. C. B. 1862. 
SwATTE, pa. t. of SwETB, V. Sax. Sweated 13706. 16028. 
SwBoH, «. Sax. A violent motion. 4716. Bo. i. m. 5. 
SwELTE, V. Sax. To die ; to faint. 3703. 

SWELT, pa. t. 1358. 9650. 

SWKBNE for SWEREN, pi. 71. Of SwEBE, 

R.4a34. 


. Sax. Swear. 


SwEVEX, n. Sax. A dream. 14902. 14928. Swevbnes, pi. 
14929. In ver. 14927. it is written Swevenis for the 
sake of the rime. 

SwiCHE, adj. Sax. corruption of Swilke, Such. 243 487. 
SwiNKB, «. Sax. Labour. 388. 

V. To labour. 187. 12808. 

SwiRK, 71. Sax. The neck. R. 325, Ifc is more commonly 
written Swere. 

SwiTHE, adv. Sax. Quickly ; immediately. 5150. 12730. 
SwivE, V. Sax. See Jumi Etpmoloq. in v. 

SwoLowB, ». Sax. A whirlpool. L. W. 1102. 

SwoNKEN, part. pa. of Swinke. 4233. 

SwouGH, n. Sax. Sound; noise. 1981. 3619 — A swoon 
6381. 8976. 

T. 

Tabard, n. 20. See the quotation from Speght’s CIoss. 
Discouiae, &c. n. 6. 

Tables, a. pZ. Fb. A game so called. 3 1212.— 2’aWes Tolc- 
tanes. 11585, See the note. 

Tabourb, V. Fb. To drum. L. W. 354. 

Tachb, n. Fb. A spot, or blemish C. N. 192. 

Taillager, n. Fb. A collector of taxes. R. 6811. 

Taille, n. Fr. A tally ; an account scored on a piece of 
wood. 572 . 

Take, v. Sax. To deliver a thing to another peison. 5137 . 
13J34 15691. 

for Taken, paid. pa. 1868. 10789. 

Taker, w. Sax. An anow. 106. R. 1727- 
Tale, V Sax To tell stories C, U. 103. And namely when 
they TALEN longe. Co7\f. Am 27 b. 

n. Speech ; discourse. Bo. i. pr. 5. — Reckoning ; 

account. Zitel tale hath he told of any dreme. 15124. He 
made little account of any dream. 

Talent, n. Fb. Desire ; affection. 5557* P- 151, col. 1, 1- 25. 
Taring, n. Story-telling. 33364. 

Tane for Taken. C. D. 888. 

Tapes, n.pl. Sax. Bands of linen. 3241. 

Tapinagb, 71. Fr. Bn tapinois. Lurking; sculking about. 

R. 7363. Conf. Am. 93 b. 

Tapisbr, n. Fb. A maker of tapestry. 364. 

Tapjtb, V. Fb. To cover with tapestry. Du. 260. 

Tappe, n. Sax. A tap, or spigot, which closes that orifice 
through which the liquor is drawn out of a vessel. 3890. 
Tapstere, «. Sax, A woTtia’A, who has the care of a tap 
in a publick -house. 241. 3336. See the n. on ver. 2019. 
That office, formerly, was usually executed by women. 
See the Adventure of the Pardonere and the Tapste7 e, 
in the Continuatio 7 i of the Canterbury Tales, p. 594 
Ed. Ur. 

Tare, pa. t, of Tear, v. Sax. Tore. Magd. 150. 

Targe, n. Fb. A soit of shield. 473. 2124. 

Tars, n. Cloth of Tars. 2162. Tartm-ium. F. L. 212. A 
soit of silk. See Du Cange, in v. Tarsicus, Tartabinus. 
Tas, r. Fr. a heap. 1007 1011._ 

Tasseled, part. pa. Adorned with tassels. 3251. 

Taste, a. Pr. To feel 1597l-~To examine. X. w. 1991. 
Tatabwagges, r. pi R. 7211 . The Ong. is^Toutes fretelies 
deCROTKS. All bedagled with dirt. 

Taverner, n. Fb. The keeper of a tavern. 12619. 12641. 
Taube, pr. n. The constellation Tauius. 6195. 9761- 
Tawe, n. Sax. Tow. 3772. 

Teche, V. Sax. To teach. 310. 

Teink, «. 16693, 7 . 16708. seems to signifie a narrow, thin 
plate of metal ; perhaps from the Xat. Gr. Tania. 
Temps, n. Fr. Time. 16343. 

Tene, n. Sax. Grief. 3108. Conf. Am. 140. 

X). To grieve ; to afflict. T. D li. 338 h. 

Tebcblet, Tebcell, n. Fb. The male hawk. 10818.— Tht: 

male eagle. A. F. 393. „ r 

Tebins, 71 . pi B. 665. A sort of singi -bird, called in F 
Ta» *n. See Cotgrave in v. 

Tebmagaunt, pr. n. 13741- See the nota 
Tfbbestbb, n. Fb. Earthly. 9206. 

Teby, adj. Sax. Full of tears. T. iv. 82L 
Testebes, «. pk Fb. Head-pieces. 2501. 

Testes, n pU Xat. Vessels for assaying metals. 16286. 
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Tk-iTif, adj\ Fr. Head-strong. 4002. 

Tk-tcii, n. as Tache. B. 6517. 

TewelI/, n. Fr. a pipe, or funnel. F . iii. 559. 

Tezctobl, adj. Fr. Ready at citing texts. 17184. 17265. 

Thacke, n. Sax. Thatch. O. D. 1771. 

V. To thump ; to thwack. 7141. 

Than, adv. Sax. Qudm. Lat. 219. 242. 

Thank, n. Sax. Thankfulness; good will. R. 2741. In 
THANKB — zj taken more * — ■ 

En i^lus grant ore, $mt receus. Orig. 

So the phrases, his tliankes, hvr thankes, (see the n. on 
ver. 1628.) answer to the Fienoh, son gt e, l&ur grS, 

Thanne, Than, adv. Sax, Then. 12260. 12284. 

Thar, v. Sax. tntpers. Behoveth. See the n. on ver. 4318. 

Thattb, That, pron, dew. Sax. used as a relative- 10 699. 
Thatte Seint Peter had- So this verse should he written. 
— Tkathemighfe. 5456 As much as he was able ; Quod 
potmt.—lt 18 sometimes put, not inelegantly, for the 
same. See ver. 194. With gris, and that the finest of 
the land. ver. 346. Of fish and fiesh, and that so 
plenteous, ver. 3517. Shal fall a razn, and that so wild 
and wood. See also ver. 563. 3933- 9280. 

Thattf, That, conf Sax, QtiSd. Lat. 131 226, 8. 

The, pz ep. art- Sax See the Essay, Sec- p. xxxv. The when 
prefixed to adjectives ^ or advet bs, in the compai alive 
degree t is generally to he considered as a corruption of 
py, which was commonly put hy the Saxons for jiaiQ, 
the ablative ca, sing, of the art. J>aC, used as a prowowR. 
The merier- 716. Eo IcetiHs- The more mery. 804. Eo 
leetiores- Of the same construction are the phrases — 
Yet fare they the werse. 4348. Yet fare I never the bet. 
7533. 

When the is repeated with a second comparative, either 
adj- or adv. the first ike is to be understood in the sense 
of the Lat. Quo. See ver. .5955. 

The more it hrenneth, the more it hath desire 

To consume every thmg 

— — ^MO magis—eo magis And ver. 8589. 

And ay the further that she was m age, 

The more trewe (if that it were possible) 

She was to him m love and more pemhle. 
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Thirde, V. Sax. To pierce through. 2719. , 

This, pron. demonst. Sax. is sometimes 
positive article. 12619. Thise, pi* 6142. Ill 
Tho, prep. art. pi. Da. Sax. used as a pro 

aoun. Those. 2316. 23.13. 12482. g, 1.43, 

Tho, adv. Sax. Then. 2214. 2393. 

Thode, V Sax. To suffer. 7198. And trim 
male ease Christ for man thoubd. P. P. 

Thore. R. 1853, is put for There, for U: 
rime. 

Thorpe, n. Sax A village. 8075. 1732:?. 

Thoughten, pu. t. pi. of Thinke, V. Sax. 7615 
Thrall, n. Sax. A slave, or \ illain. P. 161 
Thralle, V. To enslave. T li. 773. 

Thraste, pa i. of Threste. 12194. 

Thred-bare, adj. Sax- Having the threads the nai 

being worn away. Iff358. P 

Thbemoxe. Du. 376. should be written, in twoi* words, Cm 
mote, as in the Bodl. MSS. Mot. n. Fr. is ixplaiacd hj 
Cotgrave to signifie, among other things, neCe wiml 
ed by a huntsman on his home* 

Threpe, V. Sax. To call. 16294, 

Threste, v. Sax, To tliru&L 2614. 9877- 
Threswold, n. Sax. A threshold. 3482. 8164. 

Threte, V. Sax. To threaten. L. W. 754. 

Thrbttbne, num. Sax. Thirteen. 7841. 

Thbidde, adj\ Sax. Third. 1465. 2273. 

Thrie, Thries, adv. Sax. Thrice. 63. 564. T. ifl, 8&. 1285. 
Thrilled for Thirled, pa. f. of Thirlk. R, 7' 

Thringe, V. Sax. To thrust. R. 7419. T. iv. 

Thriste, pa. t. of Threste. T. ni. 1580. 

Throngs, pa. t. of Thringe. 10227. 

Thropes for Thorpes. A, P. 350. 

Thbostel, n. Sax. A thrush. 13699- 
Throw, n. Sax. Time. But a throw. 5373. 
while. Any throw. 14142. Any space of time, 
a throw. 16409. Many times. 

Thrust for Thurst, n. Sax. Thirst. R. 5/13. 

Thbusty for Thursty, adj. Sax. Thirsty, Magd. 708. 
Thurgh, prep. Sax. Through. 2614, 9.— By means of. 
1330, 1. 

Thurgkfare, n. Sax. A passage. 2849. 

Thurghout, prep. Sax. Throughout; quite through. 1098. 


l^ut a liitlo 
Many 


Sometimes the first the is omitted, as in the phrases, B-aer 
lenger the werse. 3870. Sver lenger the more. 8563. See 
P. 170 , col- 1, 1. 30. For certes, if a man liadde a dedly 
wound, ever the lenger that he taried to warishe himself, 
the more wold it corrupt— and also the wound, wold be 
the werse for to hele. 

— — . V. Sax. To thrive. See the n. on ver. 3862. 

Thedoms, n. S\x. Thrift ; success. 13335. 

Thbfely, adj. Sax. Like a thief, L. W. 1779. 

Tkbnnes, Thenne, adv. Sax. Thence. 5463. 6723. 

Thennesporth, adv. Sax. From thennesforth. 13495. 
From that time forward. 

Theodovias, pr. n 9594. See the note. 

Theophrast, pr. n. 9170. See the Discourse, dee. n. 19, 
and the n. on ver. 9172. 

Ther, adv. Sax. There, in that place ; is frequently used 
in the sense of Where. 7348 7378. 12059. 

Ther, in composition, signifies that, without including 
any idea of place. See Here. Therabouten. 939. Ther- 
agatn, 7070. Therbeforne. 2036, Therby. 7786. Ther- 
fore. 777 * Therfro. R. 4941. Thergaine. R 6555- Ther* 
of. 3781. TJmon. 161. Theito. 153. Therwzth. 3780. 
Therwithall. 568. 

Thewes n. pi. Sax. Manners ; qualities. 8285 9416. 

Thideb, adv. Sax. Thither, to that place. 1265. 

Thidubward, adv. Sax. Toward that place. 2532 . 

Thilkb, adj Sax. This same, that same. 5600. 5759. 

Thinke, v. Sax. To consider, 12261. It is veiy frequently 
used as an Impersonal in the pi', andjia. t. in the sense 
of Seebieth. or Seemed. Me tMnketh. 3170. Him think- 
eth. 3614. Him thoughfe, 956 J/z? e tlioxighte. 9838. How 
^ ihmketh you 9 7786- Hem thoughte. 8282 

IhiNne, adj. Sax. Slendei ; small. 9556. A thlnne rtnagi-* 
nation. Eo. hr pr 3. Tenui imagine. A thxwne suspi* 
eion* Bo. iii pi, 12. Ttnui susptciona 


2569. 

Thurbok, n. Sax. The hold of a ship. P. 154, col. 1, 1. M. 
See the note- 

Thwitel, n. Sax. A whittle ; CuUetlus. 3931. 

Thwitten, part. pa. Chipped with a knife ; whittled. 
R. 933. Bien doU. Orig. 

Tidde, paH.pa. of Tide, u. Sax. Ilappened. Theeshulde 
never have tidde so faire a grace. T. i. 908. So fair a 
fortune should never have happened to thee. 

Tidife, u. 10962. See the note. 

Tikel, adj. Sax. Uncertain. 3428. 

TiL,j!)?«p.SAx. To. 2007- 2906. Hire-tiU. imi2. To her. 
Timbesterb, n. R. 769. is supposed by Lye, {Btym. Lmg 
Angl in v.) to mean the same with I'ambestere* The 
Orig. French has been quoted above in v. Sailoube, 
which Chaucer has thus imitated. 

There was many a timhestere 
And sailowrs, that, I dare well siv&’e, 

Ycouthe hir craft full parfitly. 

The timbres up full suhtilly 
Thct casten, and hent hem full oft 
Upon a finger faire and soft. 

That thei ne failed never mo. 

According to this description, it should rather seem, that 
a Timbestei e was a woman, (see the n. on ver. 2019.' who 
plaid tricks with timbres, basons of some sort or other, by 
thi owing them up into the air, and catching them upon a 
single finger , a kind of Balance-mistress. 

Tiaibres, n. pi. Pr. R. 772. Basons. See Timbesterb. 
Tipet, n. Sax. A tippet. 3951. 

Tipped, part. pa. Headed ; covered at the tip, or top. 
7319.7322. 

TiprooN, n. pi. Sax. Tiptoes; the extremities of the toes. 
15313. 

Tire, v. Fb, To pluck ; to feed upon, in tho maimer of 
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■birds of prey. T. 1*7®** Foriok&how that a gmhauki 

T\>tfeTH- t Ultf.-flWi. 132. b. 

Tisst’B, n. Fh. a X sbband. T. ii, 6,39. 

Titk for Tm®T«, T. i. Happenetb. 

TinsuiNti, «. H \x. Courtship. T. li. 1744. 

Ttriim adj S^x. Without title. 17172. 

TtxiTS Livius, |3r. fu 1103S. It. W. I6‘82. The Roman his- 
torian* 

To, adv. Sax. OToo. 877- 9i>6. 

— prep. Skx* 7*0 dap. 7758. 782!- On this day. To 
mortee, 784* 1012, On the morrow, the /bUowing dap. 
To pfre. 57*W. T. iii 242. F. i. 84. In this year. 

To, m canipo-*itiun with verbs, is geneially augmenta- 
tive. 2811. Tkt Mmesihepro ira\WN o?uiTo - shred®, i e. 
hevve and cut to pieces. 2613. 2'he bones thep to-breste, 

i. o. brcale in pieces. To-bkostkn. 2693. To-daskkd. T. 

ii. 640. Much bruised. To-Rknt- 12036. Rent in pieces. 
To-SwmicE, 12453. Labour greatly.— -Sometimes the ady- 
Aui. is added. Ad-timient. 34967. AddtO'Shabe R. 

Entirely cut to pieces, add-to-she-vt, Jbld. 3903- 
ruined. 

Towm*, ToroREW, prep. Sax. Before, M. 113, ool. 3, 1. 55. 
TotiiTKKRM, adv. Sax. Together, T. iv. 1322. 

Todd, pa t. of Tnuu, v. Sax. Accounted. 14404. 
Tovji'EsTBue, ». SiiX, A dancing- woman T. L. ii. 326. b, 
ToAiuKsnsHES, j>7, 12411, Sc© the note, 

Tomedkk, T. ii. 1201. should be written as two words. 7’o 
medet or to medes, according to the Saxon usage, signifies 
/i>r reward, m return. 

Tone, n. pL Sax. Toes. 14M8. F. iii. 938. 

I'oxxs GRBT, adj. Of the circumference of a tun. 1996. 
iooa, >K pt. 3,'i337. as Tone, 

ToRETEb, n. pi. Fr, Rings. See the note on ver. 2254. 
roRNE, y. Fb. To turn. 23S0. The devii out <ifhisskinne 
Han t&rne I 16742. May the devil turn him, inside out ! 
Tobnbd, part. pa. 16619, 

Tortuous, adj Fh. Oblique ; winding. 4722. 

Totklkr. n. A whibpercr. L. W, 353. 

Toteuar. Susurro. Prompt. Parv. 

Tottv, adJ. Sax. Dizzy. 4361. 

Tough, adj. Sax. Difficult, And maketh it full tough. 
13,}09. And tabes a great deal of paina Or make tf 
tough, T. r. 101. Or take pains about it. See also T. ii. 
1025. iii. 87. And make %t neither tougJi ne queint. Du. 
531. Made no difficulty or strangeness. 

Albeit ye make ii never sa iewcJie, 

To me pour labour u in vane. 

MS. Maitland. The mourning maiden. 
Will. Swane makis wonder tewche. 

Ibid. Peblis to the play. St. SR. 

Toitght, adj. Sax. Tight. 7849. 

Tour, n. Pa. A tower. 1032. 

Tournkt, n. R. 4164. should be written Towreite, as in MS. 

Hunter. A turret, or small tower. 

Tout, n. The backside. 3819- 3851. 

TowAin, n. Pa- A towel 14663. 14671* 

'Iowabjoks, prep. Sax. Toward. 12640- 
Tuhbd, n. 7730. is perhaps put for Tewed; a pipe 
fundament. 

Tf ACE, n. Fa. A track, or path. 176 —A train. L* 

TiiADf, pa. t of Tread, v. Sax. Trod. 15184. 

TRAGErouB, n. P. iii. 1^- as Tregetqur. 

Thaib, y. Fb To betray. P. n ®J0. 

TfiAffe, n. pi Pb. Traits. The traces, by which horses 
draw- 2141. T. L 222. 

Tramissene, pr. n. A kingdom in Africa. See the n. on 
ver. 57. 

Transriewe!, u, Fn- To transform. 8261. T. iv.467. 
Trafpubbs, n. pi. Barb. Lat. The cloths, with which 
horses were covered for parade. 2501. See Du Cange, m 
V. Trappatura. 

Trashed, part. pa. Betrayed. R. 3231. 

Trats, n. 7164. See the note- Bp. Douglas frequently 
uses Trat for an old woman. JEn. vti. 416. in vultus sese 
transformat he renders. 

And Mr in sehape tnmsformyt of am traL 
See also, p. 96, 98. mM tmf— and p. 122, 39. 


Trave, n. Pr. Ti avail, A frame, in which farriers put un* 
ruly horses. ,1282. 

Tbb, n Sax. A tree; wood. 5682. Cristes tre. 3765. The 
Cross. 

Tbechour. n. Fr. A cheat R. 6308. 7168, 

Trede-foudb, n. A ti eader of hens ; a cock. 3 3951 . J 5457. 

Tregetoub, n. See the n. on ver. 13453. 

Trenchant, part. pr. Fr. Cutting, 3928. 

Trental, n. See the n. on ver. 7289. 

Trepegbt, n. Pr A military engme. Il» 6279. See Du 
Cange, in v. Trebuchetum. 

Tressb, n. Pr. An artificial lock, or gathering of hair. 
1051. See Du Cange, in v. Tr/ca, Tbecia. 

Tressed, pat t. pa. Gathered in a tress, or tresses, 5926. 

Tressoor, n. An insti ument used m tressing the hair ; or 
an ornament of it, when tiessed. B. 568. 3717 . See Du 
Cange, in v. Trkssorium. 

Trbtabue, ac(j. Fr. Tiactable. P. 161, col. 1, 1. 67. L. W. 
413, 

Trete, V. Pr. To treat ; to discouise. 10534. 

Tretee, n. Treaty. 95()6. 

Tretis, n. Treaty. T. iv. 64. 670. 

adj. Fr. Long and well proportioned. 352. B. 

1016. 1216. 

Trewe, n. Fr. A tiuce. T. iv. 1312. 

adj. Sax. True, faithful. 2237. 3706. 

Trewb-3X)ve, n. 3692. See the note. Since which Mr. 
Steevens has very obligingly suggested to me, that there 
is a herb called True-love^ according to Gerard, in his 
Herbal. Ed. 1597* P* 328. HerEa Paris One-berrie, 
or hoi be Tt ue-love—ei the very top whereof come forth 
lower leaves, directly set one against another, in manner 
of a Burgunnion cross, or a true love knot ; for which 
cause among the auncients it hath been called herbe 
True-love." This herb, however, to the best of my re- 
membrance, is rather too large to be carried conveniently 
under the tongue — A tiewelove, of the same or an other 
sort, is mentioned in the concluding stanza of the Court 
of Love. 

Eke eche at other threw the floures bright, 

The primerose, the violets, and the gold ; 

So than as I beheld the royal sight. 

My lady gan me sodenly behold. 

And with a trewelove, pitted many a fold ^ 

She smote me through the very heart as blive, 

And Venus yet I thanke I am alive. 

TBrACLB, n. Fr. corruption of Theriaque. A remedy, in 
general. 4899. 12248. 

Trice, v. Sax To thrust. 14443. 

Trie, adj 13785. f. Tried or refined. Gloss. Ur. 

Tbidd, V. Sax. To twirl ; to turn round. 10630. 

— V. neut. To roll ; to trickle. 7446. 13604- 

Tbine, adj. Fr. Triple. Trine compas. 35513. The Trinity. 
See Compas. 

Trippb, n. 7329. evidently means a small piece of cheese. 
Les tripes d*un fagot, m Fb, are The smallest sticks in a 
faggot. Cotgrave. 

Tristb, V. for Trust® T. ii. 247. 

Tbistb, n. T. ii. 3534. A post or station in hunting. Cowell 
This seems to be the true meaning of the word, though 
the etymology is not so clear. 

Trompb, n. Pb. A trumpet. 2176. 2513. 

Tbomfoub, n. A trumpeter. 2673. 

Tronchoun, n. Fr. A spear, without a head. 2617- 

Tronb, n. Fr. A throne. 2531. 12776* 

Tropkee, pr. n. 14123 * See the note. It afterwards occurred 
to me that the reference might possibly bo to the original 
of the Troilus and Creseide, which, according to Lydgate, 
waskcalled Ti ophe ; (see the n. on P. 172, col. 2, 1. 23, in 
page 209 of this edit.) but I cannot find any such passage 
as is here quoted, in the Filostrato. 

Tbotuda, pr. n 6250. See the n. on ver, 6253. 

Trouble, adg Fr. Dark, gloomy. 8341. 

Trourder, comp. d. R 7020. 

Trowandise. B. 3.954. for Truandise. 

Tro-we, V. Sax. To believe. 7139 7567« 

Truandisb, n. Fr. Begging. B. 6664. 

Tbuanding. B, 6721- 

Tulle, v. Sax. To allure. 4132. See ver. 5597 
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I* M. Tullius Cicero. See 

also R. 5286. A. F. 31. 

Tubkeis, n. Pa. A sort of precious stone. C. L. 80, 

a<33> Fr. Turkish, 2897* See the note. 

Tubmbnxise, n. Pb, Torment. 14435. 

Turves, pZ. of Tube, n. Sax. 10109. 

Twav. 794. Tvvey.1696. Twkixe 
8526. numer. Sajc. Two. 

TwEiFoxn, adj. Sax Double. 16034 
Twies, u<1v. Sax. Twice. 4346'. 

*SeZ''7145.“73sr'‘- ”• = 

T^mK, Bo. Hi. m. 2. Twireth seems to be the traasla, 
tion of sumrrat spoken of a bird. 

Twisr, n. Sax. A twig. 10223. 

TwJtr^’ 5 10880. 

XwxsTB, pa. Twitched. 9879 . 

V. 

V^EXCE, pr. n. A. P. 272. Valencia in Spain. Gloss Ur 
J ^«<=- n. 19 • 

y^zTrf 

-- -• 

VAuxToua n.PR. A boaster. T. ii. 724. 

Itax., An old woman. R. 4286. 4405 
VF1^^* diawn from a vein. -0740 

Vkkajient, adv. Pb. Trvly. 13G43 
VKBAy, «*, pe. Tina. «7 m. 

SSSs^ol^-IonTff Of bins, ; so 

VuHMT, M p. T ^ Srea. 16278 

A 6-r. r! ’'«• 

Verxage. 9681. See the note. 

Verxicle, n. 687. diminutive of reronike Pn a 
niiniature of the picture of ^ 


Vice, n. Frt. The n^nvt^l, cr upright anire of a winding 

stair-case. C D. 1310- 

VmiLE, n. BX Tiie eve «f a fe*itivaL 3?;i.-"-T!)e wtle. 03 
watching of a dead body. T. Sew tin n. iia vtr. 2 l^ 4 t 

Viomm, n. Lat. as V»rn«. dK*X 

Vn.AXiB, ». Fr. Any thing unben. wiling a KWitleman. 75 

6733. 

ViNOEEXT, a0. Lat. Full of win,?. ysj.% 

ViREi-AyB, n. F». llSdih A nrtmd, ficH man's wng” 
Cotgrave, There is a partieular ck‘«.'ri|»tleH of a rtfkit, 
in the Jard in de piaUumv* fal. xii. '^'here it makt'i> tl«i. 
decitna sexia speaes RMiarife UaUicanr. 

V 1 B 011 .K, pr. n. 7 IOL L. W. 924. B*. i. 449. 

VisAoE, V. Fr. To front ; to face » thing. Miff 47- 
Vise, ». 3987. In MS. A. r<w IVrlUipa ue *!s.mh! r«iti 
reset a Saxon word signifj ing rit lemr, iwjM’f Sie 
T. iv. 350. where (according to <5 lohft. Tr.i instead of i mie 
some MSS. have ws/ an<i the Pnti. kt the Cuntiti. afda 
Cant T. ver. 498. 548. If this correction tw iwhmtteiU 
must also read in the next lino nw for rwff w ith 3IS. A 
V 1 TA 11 . 1 .B, n. Fit. Victuals. ;mi. 79.15. 

ViTEULOx, pr. w. 10546. See the note. 

IJxBKTj»E, V. Sax. To fail to h.apiHjn. Bo. v. pr. 6. 
UxBODiE, V. Sax- To leave the body. T. v. 1549. 

ITebokbu, V. Fr. To unbuckle ; to optn, 17%W* 

IJxcE, n. Fr. Lat. Ounce- 16722. 167^^4. 

XJxcoMMXTTBn, pujt. pa. A. F. 518. 0Jiceune§mmilted &/ 
anopeth. Compare ver, 165.'it4, 5. 

Bnconnixg, part. pr. Ignorant 2395. 

Ignorance- B-K. 608. 


Job IrS; yyorm.Angl. p. 428. losS 

BUrum fratri -^rchiepiscopo 

Is verouike (r. veroniJte\ ruheum de velvet cum 

brondata (r Iroudata) It wa J osarum desuper 

ins from pilgr Wei to 

of the several places wLch^Xl^ certain tokens 

fore the Pardon^.r ^ ^ ^ ? andthere- 

Tepreseuted4hJr2m*cf/?flT"'''''‘^ 

B. P. 28. b. ^ niclct sewed upon Tiis cappe. See 

o” amples on hps hatte sette 

of * Cahce 

And TH^ veScS hefo?e 

col. 2, 1. 45. * ^ of verses ; a poet. M. lie. 

Vessels, « 

FTobv, adj Lx ^ 14154. I43J0. 

VxaoITp^ ^»S 49 . 

Vicabt. B.ZAT. i 5 ’^“ rr. 794 . 


* MS. Perhaps it should bo See ver. 4^ 


— n. ignorance- ix. ouo. 

B3srcovKNABi,E, adj. Inconvenient. Bo. iv. pr. 6. 
tTNcouPEE, V. To go loose ; ^lelaphnr from hounds. 14420. 
Uncoupeingb, 7t. Lettias loose. Du. 377. 

Uncouth, part pa. Unknown. See Coi th.— Uncommon ; 

not vulgar ; elegant. lOr/JB. T. iiL W03. F. L.276. C. D. 93. 
UNcotfTHLY, adv. Uncommonly. K. 584. 

UisrDKP4.RTABLB, flEff?. Kot capable of departing, R, Iv, pr-3. 
Uni>eri.ono, V. Sax. To undertake. R. 5709. 

Undergrowe, part. pa. Undergrown ; of a hw stature. 156* 
Undereino, n. Sax, An inferior. P. 164, col. 1, 1. 33. 
UwEERMELE, n. Sax. 6457. See the note. Upon further 
consideration, I am rather inclined to believe, that 
undermele signifies the time after the meal of dinner ! 
the afternoon Uni>ebweee- FoAmeridtcs. Prompt Pant 
Uni>ern, «.. Sax. The third hour of the artificial day ; 
nine of the clock. A. M. 15228. See the n. on ver 81^ 
Till tt was UNDERKE hpffJi, and more. Conf. Am. 103. b. 
Undernome. pa. t. of Undbrnime, v. Sax. Took up ; re- 
ceived. 15711. 

trxDERjpiGHT, pa. t. See Pight. JTe dranke, and wel his 
Qirdel undei pight* 5209, He diank, and stuffed his 
girdle well. 

Underspore, v. Sax. To raise a thing, by putting a sperCt 
or pole, under it. 3465 

Understonde, part. pa. Understood. 4940. 9559. 

Undo, v. Sax. To unfold. R. 9. 

Undoubtous, adj. Undoubted. B. r. pr. 1. Induhtiata. 

^ Orig. See Doutous. 

Uneschuablb, adj. Sax. Unavoidable. Bo. v. pr. 1. Ine- 
vitahili. Oiig. 

Unesb, n Uneasiness. C. D. 867- 

Un-eth, Un-ethbs, adv. Sax- Scarcely ; not easily. 3123. 
7685. 

Unfamous, adj. Unknown. F- iii 56. 

UNFESTiicHE, adj. Not suitable to a feast. 10680. 

Ungodedy, adj. Uncivil ; ungenteel- R. 3741 That I n* olde 
holdeMre ungod ely. Orig. Opeje ne tenlsse a vilaine. 
Ungreabde, adj. Unpleasant ; disagreeable. Bo. i. m, 1. 
Ingratas. Orig. 

Unhede, n. Sax. Misfortune. 12050. 

Unhide, v* To discover. B. 2168. 

Unjoine, V. To separate; to disjoin. Bo- iiL pr. 

Unkindedy, adv. Unnaturally 12419. 

Unknowable, adj. Incapable of being known, Bo.ii, m.7 
Tpnerabiles. Orig. 

Unletted, part. pa. Undisturbed. O. D. 1820. 

UwLovEN, V. To cease loving. T. r. 1697- 
Unlust, n. Dislike P. 162, col. 1, 1. 9- 
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C'owartSice. T. i. 825* 


rnaMe. T.Si.8W. 








,;,|{ Uneijtial. Bn. iii. pr. 1. 
To imlock. T, ni. 


Jmpar. Orig. 


fijtf Crttei» Bo. i. bj. J. / 
' wnfoW. Bn*ii.pr.0. 




* \vftnt vf I’ 

iJnqBJet- T* v. 


rnea&tness; tioublc. 85J)5. 
l,^54* 




iWC/* 

F, W; 

*■ stc'ivnce. Bn. v. pr. 3. 

*®' * tfiB>nppy- 4iWJ. l.\m 

„a* appointed, 1526. 

u OpoBCnl. JKUl. 

/ -ffr. Sa 3C. without reason. Bo. iii. pr. 6. 




Unslachct!. l(i?74. 


(Tjt.-xtKX*”' {j ^ Hsu ing had no sloop. C. D 1834. 

Vxx^‘‘'^-J1T Hard.a«lfr, 

iTvftOFT'c ”*^*2 


orig- tJnholted. K. P654. 

.... .. r. Inexhaustible. Bo. ii. pr- 7. 


Fnex- 


;iau.r^<r- ^ tlnsatisfied. Ih>, ii. pr. 6. Inev- 

[J.V,TA.«»“’ ^ 

,,/.(«»>■ InsnfBciont. 10.151. 

To faB swelling. T. iv. lUG. 
timnks ; ill-will. 4080. T, v. 69». 
tjvrHA'^*^/ ^*'‘a_AX* To ; unto. 214. 

T.VTin^ P* , jj unseasonable feiinow P. 171 » col. 2, 1. 2ft. 
Tntil. A. F. G47. 

««, Not tied in a tress, or tresses, 2291. 

^Tj^XBBSb»0^ F" 

8255. Hot admitting any treaty. Bo. ii.pr. 8. 


j^erntm ri^arv^vsTMi, tJ. 

C''"'®! » Ilistriiid. lOOBO. 


To mistrust. T. iii. 84l. 


UyiTBOa^' of usage. Bo. ii. pr. 7. Ineolenda. Orig. 

t’sirsAO®’ *'*• Unforeseen. 4847 11^68. 

Unwieldy. 8884. R.m 
UNWJsr.u» ^ pa, Unspotted. 5344. 15605. 

0jjvFisatAi»^>x7"^^^ jp,.. Hot knowing. Unwettng {jftJii* 
tTKwrr»^‘** ^ ■ porigen not knowing of this. 

J7<ir/i7^«' ** Ignorantly. 12429. 

Unknown. T, ii. 1294. Xlnwlst of him, 
Uj.-wis'*'' ^I^^jJtinknown to him — Not knowing. T. ii. 1400. 

2^9. ItheWg^^ 

To be ignorant. Ba T. pr. 6. 

UNW0T». t'. ^^Imoorer. T. i. 859. 

Hot having yielded. 2644. 2726. 
^-5VoX.n«-'J*^y^;j.emoTe. 871^. 10502— To quit ; to make 

VOlO»» **- fjgjjirj. 

empty. ' dppart; to go away. 31462. T. ii. 912. 

* a Kemoved. 11507. 11613. 

Voji>B»»P"7i' * Light; giddy. 17188. R. 3284. 

Yor-AO** ’ Wild fowls ; game. 13002. 

Voi.ATii.«> Will. H. 5276. 

Vor.uNT®^» ^ .^>inan’s cap. .3241. A night-cap. 4301. 

TerisMtm, Prompt. Parv. But 
Yoi^-sfPAR®. .fTOifics properly a veil, See Bu Cange in t. 

tkeristr»^^ sm/f, 31885. To vouchsafe. 

youcH®. \ JI355. Vouchsafe 3'e. As ye have made 
^ VOUCKKS it s.\vx. P. L. 260. 


jr^Kclie'» — - VOPCKKS 

Upo«- 


pn 


TJ'^/*r hilTi on np wp womhe and irp 


UP, ""There heth one upon my belly and upon 

6727. «i foud- in the country. I7> 

— odo. UK®. P* 351, col, 2, 1. .53. Upside down. 

go (ioun,^ i * iourned vp so doon. Con/. Am, 37. 159. 
fho «», T. iik 549. An elliptical expression, 

is not easy to give the precise meaning. 
oI which ft y. il, 375. 

UppjElt, 00 «P- Up 8^*®» **• “P* 

Up«aV» ^ c,« Accumulation. Bo, ii pr. 3; CuwttfMW*. 

UrH»^hc®^ a* »ax. 

^ i-QRi. m had upm a louttpep cf grem. He 
0row, «««'• 




had on a courtepy. Ac. Or perhaps it is an elliptical 
expiussion for He had upon him. feee ver. 6141. 

UppBRKsr, adj, sttperl. Highest. Bo. i. pr. 1. 

Upright, adj. Sax. Strait. Upright as a holt. 3264. 
Strait as an arrow* It is applied ihdifferently to peisajis 
7 w«.< 7, as well as standing 4264. 6350. 13246 13541.34489, 
1.5048. 

Urchow, «. A hedge-hog. R.3135. 

Urb, n. Fr* Foitune ; destiny. B. Iv. 152. C. L 654. 

Urkd, Fortunate. IFei ttJtd. C. I). 144. 

Us/GE, ?<.rR. Experience; piactice. 2450. 

UsANT, part, pr, Fr. Using ; accustomed. 3938. P. 165. 
col. 2, 1. 14. 

Uttkr, comp, d, of Out, adv. Sax. Outward ; more out. 
15966. T. iii. 665. 

Uttkrkstk, SHpei^. d. Uttermost. 8603. 

Uttkrly, udu. Fr. Oulti^anent. Ihorouglily; entiiely, 
8829. L. W. 1488. 

Uttrex, inf.m. of Utter, v. Sax. To publish 16302. 

pr. t. p”. 6103. Gi\c out ; sell. 

W. 

Ware, pn n. 92.98. See the note— See also Cambden. 
Brit. 907. and Chariton’s Hist, of Whitby, p 40. 

V. Sax. Lat. To pass tluough water, without 

swimming. 7666 — To pass, generally. 9558. 14412. q.? 

^YAFKRERs, n. pi. Sellers of wafers ; a soi t of cake*-. 1241.3. 

Wafoures, n. pi. Wafers ; a sort of cakes. 3379. 

Waoet. 3321. See the note. But, upon, the whole, I be- 
lieve that a light waget should be iindei stood to mean a 
light blue colour. 

Waimentivg, n. Sax. Lamentation. 904 997- 

Waink, n. Sax. A waggon. Bo. iv. in. 1. 

Waitk, V. Fr. To watch. 3295. 

■W’akb, V. Sax. To watch. 7482. C. D. 1904. 

Waiachib, pr. n. Walachia. Du. 1024. 

ViJO^A. WA, or Wa ua iva, interj. Sax. Woo al.ns 3 940. 
See the note. IFu la wa the uhile / 4700. Alas the time 

AVaiiXotb, n. Sax. A walnut, i. e. a French, or loioign nut. 
F. iii. 191. 

Wauwe, V. Sax. To tumble about ; to wallow. 6667. 6684. 

Walwing, pal t. pr. 3616. 

Wan, pa. t. of AVin, v. Sax. Gained 444. 7559. 

Wane, v. Sax. To decj ease. 2080. 3027* 

Wang, n. Sax, A cheek-tooth. 4028. 

W'ANGEB, n. Sax. A support for the cheek ; a pillow. .084(1 

Wanhopb, n. Sax. Despair. 1251. P. 172, col. 1, 1. 21. 

Waimtrust, n. Sax. Distrust. 17230. 

Wapei), part, pa >Sax. Stupefied. An. 217. 

A5'’ar»bcokps, n, Fk Body-guaid. 5941. 

AVabpein,u. Fr. A -warden of a College. 3.997*— A guard. 
T. ill. 66() — A keeper of a gate. T. v. 1177* AVarueiks, 
pi. Guards; -watchmeii. 6788. 

AVarperkre. 4099. perhaps a coiruption of the Fr. Carde 
arriere. 

Wardrope, n. Fr. Garderche. A house of office. 13502. 

Wariangebs. 6990. See the note ; and Ootgrave, m v. Pie 
and PJngroude, wheie he explains “ the Wai ianglc to be 
a small Woodpecker, black and white of colour, and but 
balfe as big as the ordinary green one." 

AVarick, AA’arish, v. Fr. To heal. 12840.— -v. neiit. To 
recover from sickness. M. 107, col. 1, 1. '?2. 

AA’’ari 80 N, n. R. 3537 . seems to be put for Reward. Son 
merite, Ong. AVaryson. Domtlmim. Prompt. Parv. 

AYarne, V. Sax. To caution; to apprize. 8949. 16058.— To 
refuse. R. 3652. 3730. 

Warnestobe, V. To furnish ; to store. M. 113, col. 1, 1. 23 

AVarrie, V . Sax. To abuse , to speak evil of, 4702. T. ii. 1619. 

Washkn, part. pa. of W'ash, v. Sax. 3311. 

AVASTBI.-BBEDB. 147- Cake-bread j Bread made of the 
finest flower ; from the Fr. Gasteau, a cake. 

Wai^tour, n. Fr. A spoiler. 9409. 

AVate, V . Sax. To know. B- 5399. 

AVatering of Seint Thomas. 828. A placet for watering 
horses, I suppose, a little out of the borough of South 
wait, in the road to Canterbury. The same piaoe, I 
apprehend, was afterwards called St. Thomas a Water, 
K E 
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inifjs, probably* from some chapel dedicated to that Saint* 
It was a place of execution in Q,. Elizabeth’s time. Wood* 
Ath. Oxon. i, 229. 

Wati,yngb strkte. F. ii. 431. An old street in London. 
WjiVH, pa. t. of Weavf, V, feAx. Wove. L. W. 2353. 

Wawk, n. Sax. A wave. 1060. 

Wav, «. Sax. is often put for /iwfi in ivhich a certain 
space can be passed through. A furlong vsayi 3637. 4107. 

A mile wap. 13206. Any shoi’t time. — At the leste tvey 
16144. seems to signifio no more than At the lest. 4458. 
At least — A devil way* 3136. 7824. A twenty devil way. 
3713. 4255. 16250. 

edv. Away. Do wap. 3207. 15055. Do away ; put 

away. , ■ 

Wave, v Sax. To weigh. L. W. 308 — To press with weight. 
L. W. 1786. 

Wkbbe, n. Sax. A weaver. 3G4. 

Wbodk, n. Sax. A pawn, or pledge. To wedde. 122(1. 
33353. For a pawn. And leyde to weddk Normandie. 
F. G. 303. 

Wedk, n Sax. Clothing ; apparel. 8730. Under wede. 
13845. See the note; and. 3?.. 0359 where Under wede 
seems to sigtufie simply Jn my clothitiff. 

n. Sax. A weed ; an useless herb. T. i. 047- 

Weheb. a word to express the neighing of a horse. 4064. 
P. P 36 b. 

Weive, V. Sax. To forsake. 17127. 17344.— To decline ; to 
refuse. T. ii. 284. 

V neut. To depait. 03 >7* 1('208. 

WrtvED, part pa. Depnt ted 4728. 

Wekk, y. Sax. To glow weak. T. iv. 1144. 

adj. Sax. Weak 889. 

Weu, adv. Sax. Well ; in a good condition 4372. Wel 
WAS THE u'ENCHK, wi/h hwi miqhtc mctc. C. D. 270. Wei. 
WERE THEY, that tkider might twin. It is joined to 
Other adverbs and adjectives, ms full and right are ; and 
still more frequently to verbs; m the sense of the 
Fa. bien. 

Wbi.DE, V. Bax. To govern ; to wield. 7529. 14583. 

Weddy, adJ. Sax. Active T. ii. 636. 

Wele, adw for Wed. 928. 2233. 

11 . Sax. Wealth ; prosperity. 3103. 4595, 9166. 

Weleeud, a<fj. Productive of happiness. 4871* 
Weleeuenkss, n. Sax. Happiness Bo. ii. pr. 8. 

WFI.KE, 27a t. of Walk, v. Six. Walked. C. D. 828 
Weiked, pai t. pa. of Wet.kk, v. Sax, Withered ; mouldy. 
5859 12672. 

Wkjkiv, n. Sax. The sky. ,0000. 

Well, n. Sax A sjinng. 7924. Well of vices. 4743.— ly' 
perfiction. 5689. — of alle gentillessc. 10819. 

Wi-LLr, V, Sax To flow, as fiom a spring. T. iv. 709. 
\yEiMKTH. It. 1561. seems to bo put for Welleth ; 
Springeth. 

Wei.te, pa. t. of Webde. 14016. 

Web thewbd, adJ. Sax. Endowed with good qualities. 
Bo. iv. pi. 6. 

Wel-willy, adj. Sax. ravourable ; propitious. T. iii. 1263. 
Wemmk, n. Sax, A spot ; a fault. 10435. 11.930. JFiihout 
WE^•ME P. P. 98 b. 

Wevche, n. Sax. A young woman. 4165. It is sometimes 
used in an opprobrious sense. 10076. J am a nentil woman 
and no wenche. 

Wevd for Weved, pa /. of Wfnk. Thought ; intended. 

369.J 42.57. WK^DEN, pi. T. iv, 683. 724. 

WhVDE, V. Sax. To go. 21. 1393. 

n. Sax. Guess ; conjecture. B. K. 463. perhaps 

for Wexe. 

Weve, 21 . Sax. Guess ; supposition. Withouien leene. B. 
574. 7.32. ISTot by supposition ; cei tainly. 

V. Sax. To think; to suppose. 2197. 5803. 

\VKNT,pa)t. pa. ofWENDE. Gono, 30*65. 13470. 

Wevck, W''Nr, ?7a. t. of Wk.vdb. 78. 557. Went at horde. 

6110. Lived as a boarder. Went ex, pi. 822. 

Went, n. A way; a passage- T. in. 788. F. i- 182.— A 
t^iun, in walking. T. li. 815. T. v. 605. in bed. T..ii.63. 

V. F. L. 150. for Want. 

Wep, pa. t. of Week, v. Sax, Wept. 2823. 

WjcpKLY, adj. Sax. Causir-g tears* Bo. in. m. 12. 


Wepbn, n. Sax. A weapon. 1593. 

WrncHB, n.^ V. as Wbbkb. 

Wfuk for Werkn, Mid. nx.pia. t. pf, of Am, r. SAX. 38. 41. 
It is sometimes used for Had, according to tlieFiench 
custom, with reflected veibs, 12595. Thise riutotircs-— 
Were set hem mi a taverne for to di inke . — S’etoient 
mis, s’BTorENT ass IS. 

suhj.m.pa. t. sing. 80. As it were. 348. Xfon oj 

hem were. 1159. Whether she were. 2].l5. Wereit.22QQ 
Jt H'er e a ganie. 

V. S^x. To wear. 2177. 2950 —To defend. 2552. 

n. Fn. Guei re. Confusion. Jits herti m such a 

w^ERB IS set. B. 5699. Son cucur a wys en tel guebke- 
Oiig. '=289. L. W. 2075. And in a were yan I ivexeand 
toUh myself to dispute P. P. 54. b. 

n Sax. A wear, for catching fish. T. iii. 35. 

A. F. 138. 

Werkn, pa. <. pi, of Am, v. Sax. 28, 9. Were. 

Werkk, n. Sax, Work 3311. 12274. Wekkbs, yl. 3308- 

V. Sax. To work. 3133. 3530, 1. 

Wkbnb, V. 5915. as Wahne. 

Wekre, n. Fr. War. 47. 1673. In T. v. 1392. it scorns to 
be used as Webb. 

WEanEiE, V. Fft. To make war against. 1546. 10324. 
14338. 

Wkrse, comp, d of III, adv. Sax. Worse, 4.948. 5753. 

comp. d. of Bad, adj. Sax. Worse. 1226. 3870. 

Wkrstb, superl. d. of Bad. Woist 9094. 13091. 

Wery, adj. Sax. Weary. 4105. 4934. 

Wbsh, pa. f. t)f Wash, f. Sax. Washed. 228.5. 4873. 
IVkstrbn, tnf. m. v. Sax. To tend toward the West 
T. 11. 906. 

Wbte, adj. Sax. Wet 2903. 

V. Sax. To wet. T. ni. 1121. 

V. Sax. To know. 7096. 10305. 

Wfther, n. Sax. The weather. 103GG.— A castiated ratn. 
3542. T. iv. 1374. 

Wbting, n. Sax. Knowledge. 1613. 6231. 

Wevb, V. Sax. To weave. L. W. 2341. 

V. Sax. To put off; to prevent. T. ii. 1050. See 

Wetvb. 

Wex, pa. t. of Waxb, or Wexe, v Sax. Waxed ; grew. 4232 
Wexino, part. pr. Increasing. 2080. 

Wbyeden, pa. t, pi. Weighed. 456 See Waye. 

What, pron. tnterrog. Sax. is often used hy itself, as a sor' 
of interjection 856. What? welcome he the cuite —34,71 
What? Nicholas I what how? man! — 3491. What! 
thinke on God — See also 3.900. 6496. 7820. 

pron. indef. Something A little iihat. Bo. iv, pr. 6 

What for love and for distress. 1455. Parth 
for love and partly f. d See 3965. 4441, 2. F. 11 . 43. Wt t 
ye what f 10.305. 17031. Do yc know something ? Ne elle 
I what. F. iii. 651. Nor any thing else. OwS’ akkass tu 

\ when joined to a n. suhst. (either expressed or un 

derstood) is ameie adj answeiing to (faalis. Lat. Quei 
Fr. 40, 41. What they weren. 1705. What men the; 
were — What so, 524. 6873. What that. 5602. 7113. What 
soever. 

Wheder, conj Sax. 'V'STiether. 9838. 15141. 

Whelm, v. Sax. T. i. 139. To sink ; to depress. Whbi 
mynavesskll. Suppinno. Prompt. Paiv. 

Whennbs, adu. Sax. Whence. 12269. 

Whkb, conJ. Sax, Whether. 7032. 10893. 

adv. Sax. Where. 423. 899. 

in composition, signifies Which. See IIere an 

Theb. Wherefore. 8533. Wherein. 13732 Wherthrongl 
B- 3733. Wherwich. 304. — or What, when u-sed inteirc 
gatively. Whciof. 5664. Wheiwith, 5713. 

Whether, adj. Sax. Which 0/ tiro. 1858. 63 6. 

Whbttk, part. pa. of Whet, v. Sax. Shaipened. T. v. 175i 
Whiche, pron. rel. Sax. Who. 16482. Whom. 13083- 
adj What ; what sort of. 2677- 5621. 6875. 

While, n. Sax. Time. In this mene white. 7927. In th 
mean time.— HVno he might quite hire while. 5004. IIo^ 
he might requite her time, pains, dec, L. W. 2225. I 
1542. God can ful wet your whiles quite. So MS, Hunte; 
Whilbbe, adv. Sax. Some time before. 16796. 

Whilxk, adj. Sax. Which. 4076. 4J69. 
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Whilom, adv. Sax- Once, on a time. GSL 0121. 

Whive, f. Sax. To utter a plaintive cry. 50(58. See An. 158. 
White, Sax. Fair j specious. T, iii. 1573. 

V. To grow white. T. v. 276. 

Who, pron. intcrrop* Sax. 1350. 1456. 

Whos, ffen. ea. sinff- 5438. 

Who, pron- » el. Sax. 3154. It is generally expressed by that. 

Whos, gen. ca. sing. 7008. 0047* 

Who, pron, indef, T. iii. 208. 

For wel thou west, the name as yet of her 
Ammw^s the people, as who sayth, halowed is. 

Whore as n'ho sayih seems to be equivalent to as one 
should say. See alwa Du. 559. In Bo. iii. pr. 4. the same 
phrase Is used to intioduce a fuller explanation of a 
passage ; as we might use — That ts to say. — ^Who so. 743. 
Who that 807- Whosoever. In ver. 4298. theie is a 
phrase which I know not howto explain grammatically. 
But sikerly she n'iste who was who. See also C.D. 1305,6. 
'WmB-WHKaa:, adv. Sax. Widely; far and near. 4556. T.iii. 
405. Con/. Am. 162, 

WiKRDES, 11 . pi. Sax. The fates, or destinies; Farca. 
T lii. 618. 

WiF, n. Sax, a wife. 2260.— A woman. 6580. 

WjFHoon, n. Sax. The state of a wife. 10064. 

WiPLES, adj. Sax. Unmarried. .9112. 9124. 

WiFLV, adj. Sax. Becoming a wife. 8305. 

Wight, «, Sax. A peison, male or female. 2108. 13917* 
4234. — A small space of time. 4281 — ^Weight. T. li. 1385. 
A witch. 3484. WvTCH clkpyd nvght mare. Epialtes. 
Piompt. Parv. 

adj. Sax. Active ; swift. 4084. 14273. Of hem that 

ben deliver and wioht. Covf. Am. 177 b. 

WioHTES, n. pi. Witchea 3479* See the note. 

WfKK, n. for Wekb. T. ii. 1273. 

WrivKT n pR. A wicket. 9919. 

WiKKK, adj. Sax. Wicked. 5448. 15429. 

Wn LIAM St. Amour, pr. n. B. 0763. A doctor of the Sor- 
bonne in the xnrth Century, who took a piincipal pait 
in the dispute between the University of Pans and the 
Dominican Fliers. See Moreri, in v. 

Willy, adj Sax. Favourable. B. K. 628 

WiLv for Willem, pi. n. of Wills, v. Sax. 6870. 17848. 

WiLMK, V. Sax, To desire 2566. 

Wimple, n. Fa. A covering for the neck. It is distin- 
guished from a veil, which covered theheadalso. R. 3864. 

irering a vaile, instede of wimple. 

As nohnes don in hir abbey. 


evil prefe. 5829. With harde grace, 7810, With sory 
grace. 12810. 

WiTHHOLDE, «. Sax. To stop. 14002. 

WiTHHOLDKN, Withhold, part pa. Retained; detained. 

513. M. 107, col. 2, 1. 30 15813. 

WiTHSAiH, inf. m. of Withsay, v. Sax. 1142. 

WiTHSAYE, WiTKSKYE, V. Sax. To contiadict ; to denio. 
15915 L. W.3(>7. 

WITVE.SFULLY, cdv. Sax. Evidently. Bo iv. pr. 5 
WiTNBSbE, n. Sax. Testimony ; a witness Witncsse on 
Mida. 6533. Witnesie on Maiheua. 12568. 

Witte, n. Sax. Understanding; capacity. 748. To my 
Witte. 11187* P. ii. 194. In my judgemont. 

Wittes, n. pi. Sax. The senses of man. M. 114, col. 1, 1. Cd. 
Wive, n. for Wif. 1862. 

AVivehe, «. Sax. A serpent. T. iii- 1012. 

WiATSoM, ady. Sax. Loathsome. 14542. 15059. 

Wo, n. Sax. Woe ; soiiow. 1360. 1384. Wo were us, 8015. 
Wher me vnre wo. 10893. aie expiessions dciived fioin 
the Saxon language, in which us and me were equivalent 
to nobis and mihi, without the addition of the prep. to. 

adj. Sax. Soiiowful. R. 312. C. L 32. 

Wo BEGOM. 3372. 3658. Far gone in woe. See Bfgoy. 

1 WoDK, Wood, adj. Sax. Mad. 3507. Violent. 3517. For 
node. L. W- 2409. F. ni. 657. Like any thing mad. See 
ver. 2952. Into thejire, that brent as it iveic wood, 

V. Sax. To grow mad. 15035. Bo. iv. ni. .5. 

WODKWALF, R. 658. pr. n of a bird. Widewacl Belo. 
0} lolus. Kilian. According to Ray, our IVitwall is a 
sort of Wood-pecker. Sjnop. Av. p 43. 

WOL, V. aiixil. Sax To will. 42.805. It is used some- 
times by Itself, the injin. v, being understood. 10810. As 
she to water wolde ; i. e. would dissolve into w. 1093. 
And to the wood he tvol ; i. e. will go. 16453. Ful many 
a tran hath he begiled er this, And wol / i. e. will 
brgile. 

WoLCE, pa. i. Would. 144. Woldbn, pi. iCm.-pa. t subj 
m. Wolde God I 9932, .5. God wolde/ Du. 6(5'. 814. O 
that Dod were willing I Fe wolde God! 11008. God 
forbid I 

Wold, part. pa. Willed; been willing. M. 107, cob 1, 
1. 67, 114, cob 1, b 62. L. W. 1207, 

WoMANHtfDE, ». Womanhood ; the virtue of a woman. 
89.>1. 

WONDE, V. Sax. WandUn. To desist through fear 
L. W. 1185. 

pa. t. C. M. V. 102. may peihapsbe deduced from 

WiNDE ; to turn; to bend. SeeT. i. 2*>7. 


WKnA-*, w. Fr. Guindal An engine to raise stones, &c. 
1 () 4 < 1}1 

WiNDE, V. Sax. To turn round. 6684. 

as Wende ; To go. R. 2655. 

Wine OF APE. 16993. See the note- 

WiNNB. R. 3674. V. Sax. To gain. 715. 7003. To winne to. 
R. 3674. To attain. See L. W. 2416. 

Wibry, fc*. Sax. To worry. R. 6264. 

Wis, adv. Sax. Certainly. 11780. See Ywis, 

Wi-E, w. Sax. Manner. 1663. T ii. 021. 

WtsLv, fitip. Sax. Ceitainly. 1H65. 3W2, 

WissE, V. Sax. To teach ; to direct 6590. 6901. So God 
me wisse. 7440. So may God direct me. Wyssyn oh 
LEDYM. Birloo. Prompt. Parv- 

WrsTK, pa. t. of WisTH, v. Sax. Knew. 1158. 8690. 

Witk, V. Sax. To know. 9614. R. 7661 —To bhime. 10051. 

145 ga To impute to. Wite it the ale of Southwark. 

3142. Impute it to the a. o. S.— or, Blame the a. o. S. for 
it. 14750. 

n. Sax. Blame, 16421. 

With, prep. Sax. is used in the sense of by. 46»5, Was 
with the lean /retie,’ was devoured by the lion.— 7» 
hts thought. 9460. In with hire bosom. 9818. Within hia 
t. Within hire b.—jrflfe OTWliancr- 5316. 7797- With 
tncschance and with nnsaventure. 6916. With sorweandL 
with meschance. 4410. With sorwe. 58911. 5922. are 
phrases of the same import as Goil yeve him meschance. 
5334. God yeve me sorwe. 5733. They are all to be con- 
sidered as. parenthetical curses, used with more or less 
»erlousne8& And so are the following phrases.^ With 


The yerde is bet, that bowen wol and winds, 
Than that that brest. 

- pa. t. of WoNE. Dwelled. L W. 2241. 


ii'oNDEB, adj. Sax. Wonderful. 207.5. 5465. 

V'oMK, n. Sax. Custom; usage. 337- 13434. Du. 475.— 
Habitation. 7687. 13730.— A heap ; an assembly. R. 1673 
L W. 2159. 

V. Sax. To dwell. 7743. 

S'CMSDEM, pa. t. pi Dwelled. 2.'*29. 

VoNKD,parLpa. Wont, accustomed. T. b511. Du. 140. 
VoMNO, ft. Sax. A dwelling. 600. 

VoMNE, part. pa. of Wintnk, v. Sax. W^on; conqttcrcQ 
51. 59, — ^Begotten. L. W. 2.953 
VoNT, part. pa. of WoNS. Accustomed. Bo, iv. pi. 4. 
Yood, adj. as Wode. 

.VoooNESS, n. Madness. 3452. 12430. 

VoBDLES, adj. Sax. Speechless. C. D. 514. 

VoRLDBs, gen. c. of World, n. Sax. is used in the sen- 
of the adj. Worldly. Every worldes sore. 2851. Jb 
worldes bliss. 15206. 

^S^ORT, ft. Sax. A cabbage. 8102. 15227— New beer, m 

state of fermentation. 16281. 

IVoRTH, V. Sax. To be; to go. C. M- 95 TTo worihe ^ T. 
344,6,6. Unhappy be! or Wo be to J— To climb; 
motmt. 13681. T. li. lOlb 
VVosT for Wotest. 1165. 1)76. 6144. Knowest. 

Wots, Wot, v. Sax. To know. 1142 1262,4,5 
Wot, pa. t Knew. 4856, 

WowE (rather Woe), v. Bax. To woo. T. t. 79b L. W. 12 
K K S 
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r^oo 


WoxK, pcL. i. of Waxe, or Wr.XK, v. S^x, Grew. 7703, 

WoxBn, part. pa. Grown. T. v, 1014. 

VVjiAtE, V. Sax. To beiray ; discover. T. iii. 285. 

WiiATHEN, inf. m. V. Sax. To make angry. 17029. P- 148, 
eol. 2, 1. 41. 

Wrawe, adj. Sax. Peovisb ; angry. 16995. Wrawe. 
pRow'ARD. ONGOOOLY. Pervii sus. Hilosiis. Promiit. Parr. 

Wrawness, n. Peevishness. P. 162, col. 1, 1. 8. 

Wray, v. 112.56. as Wraik. 

Wrkchb, n. Sax. Revenge. 14521. 14533. 

Wrenches, n.ph Sax. Finuds; stratagems. 16549. 

Wrest, r. Sax. To twist. B. IC. 48. The nightingale with 
so great might hire voice began out ivrest. To turn 
forcibly. T. iv. 1427. 

Wretches, Bo. ii. pr. 7- should probably be Wretched. 

Wrkthen, part. pa. of Writhe. F. L. 57- Wrethen in 
ferej Twisted together. In Urry’s Edit- it is piintod— 
Within inftre. 

Wre/k, V. 3503, 7 - as Wraie. 

Wrid, V. Sax. To cover. 7409. R. 6795.— To turn; to 
inclina 17211. T. ii. 906. 

WarGHT, n. Sax. A woikman. 616. 

Wrine, for Wriex, inf m. of Wrie. R. 6684. 

“Wrino, V. Sax. To squeeze so as to express moisture. 
13706. 

Writhk, V. Sax. To twist ; to turn aside. 3283. T. iv. 986. 

Writihno, n. A turning. 10441. 

Wrongs, part. pa. of Wring. Jlis hondes wronge. T. iv. 
1171. Later writers have used the same expression of 
distress. I suppose it means -to clasp the hands, and 
squeeze them strongly one against the other. I do not 
recollect a similar expression in any other language. 

Wrote, v. Sax. To dig with the snout, as swine do. P. 
149, col. 2, 1. 30. Or like a icorm, that wroteth in a tree. 
Lydg. Trag. 33. 

Wrocght, part. pa. of Worke, v. S.ix. Made. 11184. 

Y. 

Y at the beginning of many woids, especially verbs and 
participles, is merely a corruption of the Saxon Ee, 
which has remained uncornipted in the other collateral 
branches of the Gothie language. What the power of it 
may have boon originally, it is irapo.ssible, I apprehend, 
now to determine. la Chaucer it does not appear to have 
any effect upon the sensexif a word ; so that there seems 
to be no necessity for inserting in a Glossary such woids 
as yblessed ygr anted, <kc which differ not in signiflea- 
tion from blessed, granted, &c. Some, however, of this 
sort are inserted, which may serve at least to shew xnoie 
clearly the extent of this practice in Chaucers time. 
Several other words are shortly explained under this 
letter, of which a more full explanation may be found 
under their I'espective second letters. 

Va, adv. Sax. Yea. 345.). 8231. It is used emphatically 
■with both. 4B2T. Va, hothe younge and aide. 6832. Te, 
hothe fa ire and good. • 

Yaf, pa. t. of Yeve, V. Sax. Gave. 490. 1902. 

YARTEfor Yelte. R. 4904. Yallehwi. Yieldeth himself. 
Se rend, Orig. 

Yare, adj. Sax. Ready- L. W. 2258. 

Yatk, n. Sax. A gate. 8889. 

Yave, pa. t. of Yeve. Gave. 304. 602. 

Y-be, part. pa. Been. 10?75. 

Y-beried, part. pa. Buried. 048. 

Y-bete, 981. See the note, and R. 837. 

Y-blent, part, pa. of Bdend. R. 1610 Blinded. 

Y-bcent, part. pa. of Blenche. 3751. Shrunk j started 
aside- ^e the note on ver. 1080. 

Y-bwnt, part. pa. 3806. Blinded. 

Y-eore, part. pa. of Bere. 380, Born ; carried. 

Y-bourded, part. pa. Jested. A. F. 589. 

Y-brent. part. pa. of Brenne. 918. Burned. 

Y-ckafped, part. pa. 368. Furnished with chapes. From 
chappe. Fr. 

Y-cuhited, part. pa. R. 22a Wrapped in clouts, or rags. 

Y-€x»rven, part. pa. 2015. Cui. See Cobvxn, 

Y-'xmpi.ED, part. pa. 909.5. 


Y’-crased, paH. pa. Du. 324. Broken, 

Y'-dbi.kd, part. pa. 7831. Distributed. 

Y-dight, part. pa. T. v. 541. Adorned. 

YT-no, part. pa. 2536. Done ; finislied. 

Y'-DBAurE, part. pa. 946. Di awn. 

Yr, adv. Sax. as Ya. 9212. Ye wis. T. ii. 887. Y'ea 
certainly. 

Y^rddinges, 237. See the note. The Prompt, Parv. makes 
Tedding to be the same as Geste, which it explains thus. 
Geest or rom vwnce. Gesilo. So that of yeddinges may 
perhaps mean of story-telling. 

Yrdts, part. pa. of Yedb, v. Sax. Went. 13249. 16609. 
T'estk, 71. Sax. a gift 9185. Y’’bftes, pt. 2200. 9186. 
Yegde, V. Sax. To yield; to give- 6494. 8719. — ^To pay. 

5712. God yelde you ! 7759. God reward you ! 
Yerledkn, pa. t. pt. of Yerle, «. Sax. 15395- 
Yei-pe, 7). Sax. Topiate; to boast. 2240. T. iii. 308. 
Y'elte for Yeldeth. T. i. 386. 

Yfwan, n. Sax. A servant of middling rank ; a bailif. 
6962. 6077- — The Knightes Yemen. See his Character, 
ver. 101 — 17. — The Chanones Yeman. See hi.s Prologue, 
ver. 16022—16187. Yeme.v, pi. 2511. 2730. See the n, on 
ver. 101. 

Ykmanrie, w. The rank of Y'eoman. See then, on ver. 101. 
Y^ebdf, 7J.SAX. A rod, or staff, 149. T. ii. 154. Under the 
yerde. 13027. See the note. 

Y^'ere for Yebes, 71. pt. Sax. Years. 4919. 11125. 

Y'ebne, adj. Sax. Brisk ; eager. 32.“>7. 

adv. Briskly; eagerly. 6575. 12332. Early. T. iii, 

337- As y erne. T. iii. 151. T. iv. 112. Soon; immediately 

V. To desire ; to seek eageily. T. iii. 152. T. iv. 198. 

Y’'krninq, w. Activity; diligence. R. 5951. Esveil. 

Y’eten, part pa. R. 5702. Gotten. 

Y^kve, 7). Sax. To give. 507. 613. 

Yeven. Y^'eve, part. pa. Given. 1088. 1091. 7135. 
Y'^-faz.le, part. pa. 25. Fallen. 

Y'^-fbined, part. pa. 8405. Zordes hesies may not ben 
yfeined. The commands of sovereigns -»nay not be ex- 
ecuted with a feigned, pretended -.eal ; they must be 
executed strictly and fully. 

Y-fette, p«7 f, pa. 10488. Fetched. 

Y-fonden, part. pa. 10154. Pound. 

Y” -FOSTERED, part. pa. 3944. Educated. 

Y'-fbeten, part. pa. L. W. 1949. Devoured 
Y''.getkn, part. pa. 3564. Gotten. 

Y’'-Gr.osKD, part. pa. 16083. Flattered. 

Y^-geued, part. pa. 10496. Glewcd, fastened with glew. 
Y’-go, pai't. pa. 288. Gone. 

Y^-grave. part. pa. 6078. Buried. 

Y- HA LOWED, 7ja?‘t. pa L. W. 1869. Kept holy, 

Y' HERD, ;)a; i. pa. 3736. Coveied with hair. 
Y'’-HOLD,'j)a7-t. pa. 1309. L. W. 1952. Beholden 
Y-japko, part. pa. 17094. Tricked; deceived. 

Y-xessed, p«) t pa. T. i. 1090. Relieved. See Lissed. 
Y-liche, Y'-likk, adj. Sax. Resembling. 594. 1541. Equal. 2736. 

adv. Sax. Equally ; alike. 2528. 7796. 

Y'-limed, part. pa. 6516‘. Limed ; caught, as with bird-lime. 
Y'-loggkd, part. pa. 1 4997. Lodged. 

Y-masked, part. pa. T. iii. 1740. Mashed, or Meshed. 

Masche. Bblg. Macula retis. Kilian. 

Y’'-MEmT, part. pa. 2172. Mingled. 

Y-mkll, p7Tp. Sax. Among, 4169. 

Yaieneus, pr. n. Ilymenaeus. 9604. 

Ynough, Y'NOWjad-y. Sax. Enough. 11020. 13988. 
Yolden, part. pa. of Yelde. Given. 3054.— Yielded. T. iii 
1217.— Repaid. R. 45.56. 

Y’'onghede, 77. Six. Y‘outh. R. .351. 

Yohf, adv. Sax. Of a long time. 4692. 7944.— A little 
before, 9990. — Tote agon. 1.3639 Long ago. Jn olde 
times yore. 9016. Of time yore. 31275. 

Yove, p. t. of Yeve. C. L. 688. Gave. 

Yourf, pron. pois. Sax. is used for Y’'oures, 16716. T. it 
587- L. W. 683. C. L. 855. 

Yourks, pron. post. Sax- used generally, when the noun, 
to which it belongs, is understood, or placed before it. 
7495. 8379. 10911. He was an old f elate of your es, 

He was an old companion of yours, i. e. of, or among, 
your companions. See the Essay» &c. n. 20. 
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youTHSoE, n. Sax* Youth. R. 4931. 

Yoxb.u.Sax. Tohickup. 4149, Yyxyn. Sinffullio. Prompt 
Parv. 

y.piKKD, part. pa. 367. Picked ; spruce. 
y-<iUK!NT, part. pa. 3752. Q,uenched, 

Y-bbwht, jpc. P. iii. 281. Reached. 

y.HEKBX. 3B80. seems to be put for the old part. pr. 

Y-bekkxd. Reeking. 

Ybex, ». Sax. Iron. 1996. 6488. 

y.RBKX, part. pa. 5265. Torn. 

y.RONNK, YnoKNK'V, part. pa. 3891. 2695. Run. 

y-AATKi.K», part. pa. 10279. Settled ; established. 

y&H., n. Sax. Ick. F. iii. 40. 

y-SERva'P, part, pa- Tieated. 905. 

Y'settk, part, pa, 10487. Set ; placed. Appointed. 1637. 
Y-shext, pari. pa. 6894 Paraaged. 

Y-shove, part. pa. L.W. 726. Pushed forwards. 

Y SLAWis, part. pa. 945. 4904. Slain. 

Ysopk, pr. n. M. 110, col. 2, 1. 46. So the name of the Fa- 
hulist was commonly written, notwithstanding the dis- 
tinction pointed out by the following technical verse. 

“ Ysopus est /lerba, sect JEsopus dat hona vet ha.** 

In tills and many other passages, which are quoted 
from JEsop by writers of the middle ages, it is not easy 
to say what author tliey mean. The Greek collections of 
fables, which aro now current under the name of ^sop, 
were unkno'ivn, I apprehend, in this part of the world, 
at the time that Melibee was written. Phaidrus too had 
disappeared- Avienus indeed was very generally read, 
lie is quoted as iEsop by John of Salisbury, Polycrat. L. 
vii. Ut Msopo, vel A vitno credus. 

But the name of ASsop was chiefly appropriated to the 
anonymous * author of 60 fables, in Elegiac metre, which 


* Sev^ml improbable conjectures, which have been made 
■ftlth respect to the real name and age of this writer, may be 
seen in the Menagiana, Vol. i. p. 172. and in Fabric. Bthl. 
iaf. Vol. i. p. 376. Ed. Patav. In the edition of these fables 
in 1503, the commentator, of no great authority, I confess, 
mentions an opinion of some people, that “ Galterus Jngeli- 
cm fecit hunc librum sub nomine Esopi.** I suppose the 
person meant was Qualterm Angltcus, who had been tutor 
to William II. King of Sicdly, and was Archbishop of Palermo 
about the year 1170. I cannot believe that they were much 
older than his time? and in the beginning of the next century 
they seem to be mentioned under the name of jSsopus, among 
the books commonly read in schools, by Eberhaxdus Bethu- 
niensis in his Lahyrinthus, Tract, iii. de Versificatione, v. ii. 
See Leyser, Hist. Poet. Med. Moi. p. 826. A bout the middle 
of the same century (the xiuth) Vincent of Beauvais in his 
S}>eculum Histor. L. iii. c. 2. gives an account of jEsop, and 
a large specimen of his fables, quas Romulus quidam de Greeco 
in Lalinum transtulit, etadfilium suum Tyberinumdirigit.'* 
They are all, as I remember, in the printed Romulus. 

Soon after the invention of printing, that larger collection 
of the fables of ASsop was made and published in Germany, 
which has been mentioned in this Vol p. 202. It is divided 
into VI hooks, to which is prefixed a lue of jEsop e Graeco- 
Latina per Rimic turn facta. The three first are composed of 
the 60 Elegiac fables of the metrical Ailsopus, with a few 
trifling variations ; and to each of them is subjoined a fable 
on the same subject in prose from Romulus. Book nr. con- 
tains the remaining fables of Romulus in prose only* The 
vth Book has not more than one o; two fables which had ever 
appeared before under the name of A2sop. The rest are 
taken from the Gesta Romanorum, the Calilah u JDamnah 
(see p. 201, note * ; and p. 202, note t) and other obscurer 
authors. The vith and last Book contains 17 fables with the 
following title : Sequuntur fabulae novas Esopi ex transla- 
tione Itemicii. There has been a ^eat diversity of opinion 
among learned men concerning this Hemicius or Rimicius 
(see Prmf. Nilant.), while some have confounded him with 
the fictitious Romulus, and others have considered him as the 
Editor of this collection, I have no doubt but the person 
uieant is that Rinucitis who translated thelifeof AEsopby Pla- 
iiudes and .96 of his fables, from the Greek into Latin, about 
the middle of the xvth Century. See Fabric. BibL Med. iEt. 
in V. RiAnfcius. In his translation of the Epistles of Hippo- 
crates, MS. Harl. 3527. he is styled in one place ferdetisu, 
and in another CastUionensis, All the fables from Remicius 
which compose this vith Book, as well as the Life of iEsop, 
which is professedly taken from Rimicius^ ate to be foimd m 
lids translation by Rimicius, There is an Edition of it 
printed at Milan about 1480 ; but it might very poasihly have 
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are printed in Nevelet's collection under tho title of 
** Anonpmi fabuloB JEsopicee.'* I have seen an Edition 
of them in 1503, by Wynkyn de Worde, in which they 
are entitled simply Esopi f alula ’* The subjects axe 
for the most part plainly taken from Fhaedrus ; but it 
may he doubted whether the author copied from the 
original work of Phsedius, or from some version of it into 
Latin prose. Several versions of this kind aie still ex- 
tant in MS. One of vei y considerable antiquity has been 
published by Nilant, Lugd. But. 1709, under the title of 
Eahutae Antiques, together with another of a later date, 
which is pretended to have been made from the Greek 
by an Emperour Romulus, for the use of his son Tiberi. 
nus. They all shew evident marks of being derived 
from one common origin, like what has been observed of 
the several Greek collections of AEsopean fables m prose 
{Dissert, deBabvio. Lond. 1776.); like them too they differ 
very much, one from another, in style, order of fables, 
and many little particulars ; and, what is most material, 
each of them generally contains a few fables, either 
invented or stblen by its respective compiler, which are 
not to he found in the other collections ; so that it is 
often impracticable to verifie a quotation from AEsop in 
the writers of Chaucer’s time, unless we happen to light 
upon the identical book of fables which the writer who 
quotes had before him. 

I have printed in the Discourse, Ac. n. 29. a fable of 
the Cock and the Fox, from the French Esope of Marie, 
which is not to be found in any other collection that I 
have seen, and which , I suppose, furnished Chaucer with 
the subject of his Nonnes Preestes tale. In the same 
French .Esop, and in a Latin MS. Bibl. Reg. 15 A. vii, 
there is a fable, whicb, I think, might have given tho 
hint for Prior’s Zadle. “ A country fellow one day laid 
hold of a faery {unfolet, Fa.), who, in ord‘?r to be set at 
liberty, gave him three wishes. The man goes home, 
and gives two of them to his wife. Soon after, as they 
are dining upon a chine of mutton, the wife feels a long- 
ing for the marrow, and not being able to get it, she 
wishes that her husband had an iron beak {long com U 
WUecocs. Fr. long as the Woodcock) to extract this mar- 
row for her. An excrescence being immediately formed 
accordingly, the husband angrily wishes it off from his 
own face upon his wife’s.”— And here the story is nm 
luckily defective in both copies ; hut it is easy to suppose, 
that the third and last remaining wish was employed by 
the wife for her own relief. 

A fable upon a similar idea, in French verse, may he 
seen in MS. Bodl. 1687 5 the same, as I apprehend, witli 
one in the King’s library at Paris (MS. n. 7989. fol. 189.) 
which is entitled “ Les qnatre sotihails de Sainx Marlin." 
BeeFuhUaux, ice. T. iii. p. 311. The vanity of human 
wishes is there exposed with more pleasantry than in 
the story just cited, hut as it often happens, with much 
less decency. 

Y-sowb, part. pa. 5653. Sown. 

Y-spbbint, part. pa. 2171. Sprinkled. 

Y-sjTickbd, part. pa. 1567- Sticked ; thrust. 

Y-stobven, part. pa. 2016. Dead. 

Y-takk, part. pa. 3.353. Taken. 

Y-teybd, part. pa. 459. Tied. 

Y-trespased, pdri. pa. M. 114, cok I, L 62. Trespassed. 
Y-vanishbd, part. pa. 6578. 

YvEt, adj. Sax. Bad; unfortunate. 4172. 4182. Yvbl, 
adv. Sax. Ill, 1129. 3715. 

Yvoike, n. Fa. Ivory. Du. 946. 

Y-wimpued, part. pa. Covered with a wimple, 472, 
Y-wis, adv. Sax. Certainly. .3277- 3705. 

Y-wrakb, pa* t. T. v. 1467, Wreaked j revenged, 

Y-vvrie, part, pa, 2906. Covered, 

Z. 

Zeuxis, pr. n. 11950. A Grecian painter. 

come into the hands of the German collector in MS. some 
years sooner, as the first translations of Greek authors were 
eagerly sought after and circulated through Europe at that 
time, when very few persons were capable of reading the 
original. 
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